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MY COUSIN CAROLIJJE’S WBDDINQ. 

Awat I diore^ £iar posters and a jellow cluus^ vondariog whrt 
invitation conld mean. The last nsit 1 had made into Oevondiire wait 
volunteered on my part, and I had beoi driven hackly my aunt to anst^ 
law'papers and antiinpations of briefi, n dicker than I came, beoanse 1 had. 
Men over head and eats in love witACaroliae. CaiuHne, in her own 
fiimily, was a goddess — a seraph — an angel upon earth, fit to be a queen, 
and sun to be a countess. Ibny other people's opiiuon of her was not 
quite so exalted, but opinions, like noses, will differ. Mine united itself 
cordially to that of the fiimily ; now that I can think and judge diapas* 
sionatdy, which 1 touhl not have done then, it has, in spite of me, gone 
over to de other side. The &ct is, like many another beautiful gurl— 
and Caroline Onhingly was beautiful — she held so preposterous a notion 
of the mMibility of her own charms, that she had a little overplayed 
her cards. From the age of eightscn to that of thirty, Caroline’s whole 
life and enwgies had been devoted to the triumph of making conquestSi. 
Fifty times, at the very le^ might she have married, and been well 
settled, but that unfiyrtunate lightnesi^ and propensity for flirtation, bad 
invariably damped the swain’s ardour before the time came for poping 
the question. Everybody at first sight was sure to be m love wm 
Caroline. L a young Mow newly firaged from Cambridge, and unused, 
to women’s society, was nearly mad arar her, and would gladty have 
asked her to share my fortune — ^which was notiung a year and find mysdf, 
Uhe many an embryo barrister — only aunt got an inkliiw of the matter, 
and sent me and my portmanteau off together. As to Cany, I believe 
she cared about as much for my own sweet s^ as she did £» the stately 
old butler who was propped up every day against the sideboard. But I 
thought differently then; I did not know her; and her flirtation with me 
was carried on pretty strongly. She must have seen how earnest I wai^ 
and tiiat what was sport to her might to me be— —no matter, 1 manned 
to outiive it all, save the reocdleetioo. She wrought upon the mihcT of 
many a man on inddible in^resrion of the heartiessness of wmnan; and 
CoroUn^ for her pains, was now one-ond^tiiirly, and, ready to catch 
at straws. 

twdvemcntb had not dapsed rinoe my snminary qjeotioa from 
Dashingly Housi^ when 1 was stetled 1^ a satin*&oed, mn8k<eoentejL 
«lt‘«d^ envdope,'&omihegeneralmonuugdelivei^, ctmtammga note 
mm annt^ as ocv^ as ff I hM owned all the banks in London, and were 
about to by them alt tiie foet of Caroline^ with a presnng invitatiim to go 
down to Daringly there and then. 

ATciP— VOI» XOT. wo. OCCXXZTU. 


B 




I might Wff a Greek treatieei a thing I never 

emild aocompU6llE%|^fJ(^ as m^i^aimi’s motiye* So, cramming my old 
hooks and papeia tappnelf of the cuphoard, and my gown mi 

wig into the me kej^ of it, and started. 

The rail conveyed me to within six miles of Dashingly Hous^ and by 
way of doing the thing in style, that aunt and Cany might experience a 
qualm of regret for having rejected me, I baigain^ for a return chaise 
and four, which had just conveyed an old gentleman a two-mile stage, 
and jumping into it, was whirled away towaras Dashingly. 

T^o should jbo standing at the lodge gates, talking to the gardener^s 
wife, but the cherry-cheeked housemaid, my especial foyourite all the 
fiunily^ Caroline excepted. So I checked the postilions, and leaned from 
the' window. 

I say, Nancy, what’s up ? Why am I sent for ?” 

Miss Caroline’s wedding, sir.” 

^^Miss Caroline’s wedding! Why — how — ^how long has that been 
about f** 

Two or thr^ months, sir. Quite a first-rate match, and such a 
handsome man I It is to be on Tuesday.” 

What’s his name ?” 


Captain Fitz— The rest was lost in the roll of the chaise, the 
impatient postboys, or perhaps the horses, declining to wait longer. 

They were dressed for dinner, and came crowding round the drawing- 
room windows to have a stare at the chaise*and-four. Aunt Dashingly, 
in her great crimson turban and upright feathers, which, if they had been 
black, might have served for a hearse, and that starched out old amber- 
satin ^WD. It had seen ten summers if it had seen one, and still looked 
as bright as ever; it must have been an everlasting colour, like the 
flowers, or else periodically washed out in amber. Caroline was in pink, 
with some brown ribbons lK)bbed oddly about her hair, to hid^ I expect, 
the foded partings, whilst my sweet sister Lina wore white muslin. 

Lina (her name of Carolina assimilated so closely with her cousin’s, 
that, she was universally called Lina) was on heiress. Greatly to the in- 
dijpiation of we nx poitionless chaps, her brothers, to whom it would 
haver been of use, our Indian uncle-indaw, Nabob Cayenne, had left her 
all his fortune — ^thirty thousand pounds. What a wasteful thing to leave 
a portion like that to a girl] Knee my mother’s death, Lina had been 
wnder Aunt Dashingly’s especial protection ; and a very tight protec- 
tion it was ; nobody dared look at her within a mile, or touch her with a 
long pole. 

^ An immense sensation had been created in Devonshire, some few years 

E viously, by Dashingly House and all its inmates ^‘going over to 
mo;” less figurativmy speaking, turning themselves m>m lukewarm 
Protestants into red-hot Catholics. Mr. and Mrs. Dashingly (he was 
aKve then) had, imperceptibly to themselves, glided into- dose intimacy 
with some good, zealous Bomish priests, who, under a quie^ sleepy ex- 
terior, had me reputation of being inwurdly veiy wide awake ; ana the 
:tg^ot of. the friendship was, that the lady and gentleman became con- 
; or pmrverts, or whatever the approved term may be, I don’t pretend 
io say what^ to ^e Catholic foitb. Caroline and her brothers or course 
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went over^ too, and as maxkj of the servants as had no mind to leave 
their easy places at Dashingly House. Not that Caroline cared very mneh 
what faith she professed, provided it did not interfere with her ball-room 
flirtations ; and the wide-awake priests condescending^ shut their eyes 
to all that. Exceedingly ardent in their new cause were Mr. and M». 
Dashingly, as freshly-converted zealots to that faith frequently are. 
Mr. Dashingly' had begun by erecting a Catholic chapel near to 
his residence; and the building of it, and the endowing of it, and 
the fitting it up, and the pictures, and the saints, and the relics, and 
the silver cruci&ces, and the candlesticks, and the priests* vestments, and 
all the rest of the tinsel and glitter, had dipped pretty connder- 
ably into the fortune which had been laid aside for his two 
younger children, Caroline and Alfred. Some meddlers insinuated that 
it had taken it all, but Mr. and Mrs. Dashingly maintained a freezing 
silence upon the point, so nobody knew for certain. What further glo- 
rioui^ works in the architectural hne Mr. Dashingly would have accom- 
plished, never was ascertained, since the envious destroyer, Death, stepped 
m, and put an end to him and his good deeds, without warning. Not 
much change had since gone over Dashingly House, which would still be 
enjoyed by Mrs. Dashingly, as a residence, until her demise. Tyro 
Dashingly, Esquire, the eldest son, had espoused a rich widow, and had, 
literally, gone to Rome, where he was still sojourning. Alfred was away, 
playing the rake, as usual, and Caroline pursued her conquests and her 
flirtations. It was quite an event when Lina came. Mrs. Dashingly*8 
first solicitude about her was to make her and her thirty thousand pounds 
the property of Alfred, with as little delay as convenient ; her second was 
to worry, lecture, and persuade Lina to abjure her heretical training, and 
embrace the true faith, as they had done. Against both of which propo- 
sitions, Lina, undutiful girl that she was, rebelled. Two or three suitors 
had sought her hand, but the moment their wishes became known, aunt 
had sent thorn off flying, like she did me, when I presumed to fall in love 
with Caroline. And it was an understood thing now, all over the county, 
that anybody else, except Alfred, daniig to aspire to her, would be warned 
away in like manner. Aunt had it aU her own way, unfortunately, until 
Lina should be of age, and as yet she was only nineteen. 

Lina came running down the steps when 1 leaped out of the chaise. 
They, had tried hard to prop her m vdth a little of their own form and 
stateliness, hut it would not do. The tears stood in her large blue eyes 
as 1 kissed her cheek, fair and pure as ever. Aunt and Caroline had re- 
mained in the drawing-room ; the former could not, and the latter would 
nol^ have leaped down the house-steps for the world. Mrs. Dashingly 
was very cormal ; to make amends, probably, for former grievances : she 
actually gave me what she called a kiss — a slight click of the lips about a 
■ foot off my face. Caroline was exceedingly gpneious and digpaified in 
right of her exalted position as bride-elect. 

Were you surpnsed at my summons, Ned ?** demanded Mrs. Dash- 
ingly, when I returned to the drawing-room, after taking off my boots 
and some of the travelling dust. 

** A little, aunt. 1 am not- yet acquainted with the cause of it, you 
know. May 1 not inquire ?** 

b2 
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Ahem !” cried aunt, her turban standing on end with the dignity of 
the announcement she had in store for me, whilst Caroline’s pink train 
rustled out like a vain peacock’s. ^ The event of a marriage in the family, 
Edward, docs not occur every day. I am about to part with my only 
daughter, and I thought that the pleasure of being at the ceremony, with 
a week’s holiday from the smoky Temple, would be very gratifying to 
you.” 

Very gratifying, indeed. When, some months ago, I had been dying 
for her myself, and was still, for all aunt knew. 

And so I am to congratulate Caroline upon becoming Mrs. ; 

what is the bridegroom’s name ?” 

Captain Fitriienry, of the Foiiy-seveiith,” bridled aunt; “ of good 
family and immense fortune, lie is passionately fond of Caroline.” 

“ And when arc they to be tied up ?” 

“For shame, Edward! don’t use such expressions,” rebuked Mrs. 
Dashingly ; “ just as if you were speaking of hanging. The marriage is 
fixed fof Tuesday next. Lina’s to be britlosmaid.” 

“ And w'hen w'ill it be your turn, Lina, darling?” I said, bending over 
her ; at which she blushed so very deeply, that, egad I T thought it could 
not be far ofi^, 

“ There’s no hurry about Lina,” interrupted the old lady, shortly. 
“ Let us get Caroline’s wedding over first, and then it will bo time to 
think of her.” 

“ Now, Lina, how does it all go on with you ?” I inquired, drawing 
her into my room for an instant, upon an excuse to aunt that I had some 
letters to show Jier. “ And what mean these tears ?” 1 exclaimed, as she 
sat herself down on the bed, and fairly broke out into impassioned sobs. 
“ Lina, Lina, my sister,” I indignantly iitte^d, “ I can see they have been 
making yon wretched !” 

“ Yes,” she said, scarcely able to speak, “ ever since I came, now 
twelve moiitbs ago. I have been fearful — 1 declare to you, Edward, I 
have been actually fearful that my aunt would marry mo to Alfred by 
mail) force : and 1 am sure, if vre lived in less enlightened times, when 
such things were not unheard of, it w^ould have been done.” 

“ Where’s Alfred now ?” 

“ Oh, he has been away some months. He got angry and cross with 
me, for I held out against their plans — I would and I did, though my 
courage was nearly failing me. Not that the scheme is abandoned ; ho 
and my aimt both say that they never will give it up. And the worst of 
it is,” she indignantly continued, “ that he as good as told me one day, 
when he was in one of his passions, that he did not care for me, only my 
fortune was necessary to repair his extravagance. 1 wish, Edward, the 
money had never been left to me ! 1 wish 1 had it in my power to make 
it over to you ! 1 should at least have escaped persecution, not only from 
that quarter, but from another.” 

“ Any one else been persecuting ?” I asked, as I kissed her tearful 
cheek. 

“ They persecute me about becoming a Catholic, persecute me always*^ 
my aunt and Father Ignatius — ^the fa&er more especially. If 1 were but 
poor ! He would leave me alone fast enough then. My benighted soul, 
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that he is everlastingly descanting upon, might get to heaven in its ovA 
way.’* 

‘‘ He may have your good at heart,” said I, trying to soothe her. 

• And his own interest. Any way, he gains, ffl had mairied Alfred, 
two thousand pounds would have gone to his church on the wedding- 
day.” 

“ Two thousand pounds ! what for ?” 

‘‘ I don’t know. A sop in the pan for them, I suppose, because I am 
uOk a Roman Catholic. Before they were aware 1 should decline to 
marry z\lfred, they never ceased talking to me about tlieir tolerance in 
suiFering him to wed a Protestant. That the arrangement was made be- 
tween my aunt and the priest, I can assure you, though it came to my 
knowledge by accident.” 

Very generous of them to give away your money !” 

“ My aunt, as you may believe, is terribly angry with me for my ob- 
stinacy, and it has been arranged,” she whispered, clasping my arm with 
her trembling hands, that 1 am to have one more chance given me. 
Alfred comes home on Monday, and my consent is to be again formally 
demanded. If I still decline, they haA-c agreed to shut me up in the 
Convent of Men^y — you kiiOAv it, Edwaiil — sonic ten miles from here.” 

Stuff and nonsense, Lina!” I uttered, bursting out into a laugh, 
when the full meaning of lier words came upon me ; such things are 
not heard of now-a-days. They have no more power to shut you up in 
a convent than they have me.” 

‘‘ Edward, reflect,” she said, gravely. “ My aunt has the power of 
appointing rny residence until I am of age ; if she chooses to place me in 
a religious house, who is to interfere with lier ? I don’t mean, recollect, 
that 1 am to be placed in one of its dungeons or cells, but to go as a 
boarder. Father Ignatius is in ecstasies; calls mo his lamb and his dove, 
and all sorts of saintly names. But he knows that those convents are 
much easier to get in at, than to get out of ; and again, Edward, 1 ask 
you, Avho ha-s the poAver to interfere with Mrs. Dashingly ? 1 am not a 
ward in Chancery, remember,” she continued, smiling. 

“ And so think you have no claim to the friendly oflices of the Lord 
Chancellor, who has latterly interfered in a more desperate case than 
yours ? Be under no alarm, dear Lina ; if ” 

“ Lina^ come hither,” cried my aunt, putting in her head; “ I want 
you. And, Ned, it is upon the stroke of the dinner hour.” 

“ So, Cariy,” I whimpered, leaning over her chair when I got back to 
the drawing-room, Avhere she sat alone, I thought you ivere to remain 
true to me for ever and a day 1” 

Caroline tried to get up a blush. She had promised the like to a few 
score of admirers. 

Ah ! you took yourself off so suddenly, Ned. Who Avas going to 
remain faithful to a runaway lover?” 

‘‘ Took myself off! I think the boot was on the other leg.” 

“ And you never wrote, or anything,” pouted Carry, willing to attempt 
an eGBcuse. 

It would have been all the same if I had, when the gallant captain 
made his appearance, eh, Carry ?” 

“ Get away, Edward !” 
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# ‘‘He is very handsome, I suppose?” 

Mamma and Lina think so/’ 

In the Mars style or the Adonis?” 

You can decide that point for yourself when you sec him.” 

A large fortune now, 1 understand, and a barony in prospective ?” 

‘‘Just so” ^ 

“Well, cousin mine, you are a happy woman. Am I to give you 
away?” 

“ You, indeed ! Alfred’s coming home, partly for that, partly to dike 
love to Lina.” 

“ But Lina does not like him,” I answered, anxiously. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Those quiet, say-nothing girls, such as Lina, 
seldom know what they do like. Alfred will make her as good a husband 
as anybody else would, lie has been extravagant lately, but he is look- 
ing for some place mider government. I suppose he will get straight 
after a bit, and your sister has plenty.” 

“ What is this whisper that 1 hear, of a convent being Lina’s alterna- 
tive if she rejects him ?” 

“Who told you about that? — Lina?” 

“What if she did?” 

“ She need not have brought up the subject now, when the house is 
occupied with more agreeable matter.” 

“ Selfish as ever, Carry !” 1 muttered. “ But how comes it that a 
Roman Catholic convent will admit her, a member of the Established 
Church, within its walls, or that its governing priests will sanction her 
entrance ?” 

“ They graciously wave the objection in Lina’s case, in consideration 
of her near relationship to mamma. And from her residence in our 
family, and constant intercourse with Father Ignatius, I dare say they 
look upon her as half a Catholic.” 

“ Now, Caroline, you cannot suppose that in this enlightened year of 
our Lord, 1861, a young lady is going to be immured in a convent 
against her consent, and she a Protestant ! The very land would cry 
shame upon it — queen, nobles, and people.” 

Well, if you have anything to say about it, for or against, just say it 
to mamma, without teasing me,” was Carry’s answer. “ I believe the 
affair is decided on, and for my own part 1 don’t see any objection to it ; 
but 1 have never interfered in the matter, even by a single word — I have 
had other things to think of. Nor if a word would place Lina in the 
convent, would 1 utter it, so indifferent is the whole business to me.” 

“ Nor yet speak the word that would keep her out, Carry.” 

“ She can keep herself out, by marrying Alfred.” 

“ What end do they propose by her residence there ?” 

“ Her ultimate conversion, 1 believe, Father Ignatius dwells on most.” 

“ Conversion of herself, or her money — or both ?” 

“ Don’t be absurd. 1 am very sure of one thing, that if she knew 
half the comfort of the Roman Catholic religion, she would turn to it of 
her own accord. 1 am surprised anybody cau remain of a different 
persuasion.” 

“ Comforting, is it ?” 
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« Very," repeated Caroline. “ You may lapse into no end of littlef 
sins, that in your religion would be called crimes, and might lie heavily 
on the conscience ; but in ours we get absolution for them all, as often as 
we like to go to confession.** 

** What a consoling faith that would be to some of us blades of the 
town ! We have perpetually, or deserve to have, some peccadillo weigh* 
ing down our consciences.*^ 

“ Then why in the world don't you all become Roman Catholics ?** 
rejoined Caroline, earnestly. “ You might do anything you liked then.*’ 
And so clear the arrears of sin periodically, as with a feather. I 
will think of it, Caroline.*’ 

“Here they come, mamma and Dna. Don’t get bothering now, 
Ned, about the convent ; keep peace until the wedding is over." 

“ And you gone, Caroline ? Perhaps I may.” 

“ Dinner, ma’am,” cried the stiff old butler, appearing at the drawing* 
room door. 

Aunt’s face and her turban glowed together at these words. * I knew 
the signs well enough — a stonn was brewing. 

“ Who told them to serve the dinner ? How could you think of such 
a thing ? Captain Fitzhenry is not come in.” 

“ The captain does not dine here, ma’am. He said he had business at 
the railway-station, and should not be back.” 

Aunt douncod to the dining-room, and down we sat — at least, we 
should have sat down, but aunt remained standing, with her eyes fixed 
on an opposite door ; so of course we did the same. 

“ Can she bo waiting for Fitzhenry?” I mentally exclaimed; when the 
entrance of Father Igpiatius solved my query. I was beginning to forget 
the routine of Dashingly House, or I might have remembered that the 
holy father dined there, on an average, five days out of the seven. I 
knew Father Ignatius of old; and a perfect model of a father he 
was towards Mrs. Dashingly and all her household. He chanted an 
elaborate grace — all Latin — the footmen removed the covers, and down 
we sat. 

Sixteen courses of fish; five of eggs, omelets, and the like; a few of 
butter; seven of sweets and pastry; the richest of wines; coffee and 
liqueurs. The repjist brought to my notice that it was Friday. 

“ Edward,” said my aunt, “ 1 never permit a sinful dish of flesh to 
appear at my table on these days of abstinence, whoever may be seated 
at it. Captain Fitzhenry has good-humouredly accommodated himself 
to my customs ; need I request you to do the same to-day, and hold if 
as a fast ?” 

Certainly she needed not : and when I thought of my usual dinner, a 
solitary chop and a pint of porter, and compared it with the rich board 
before me, I wondered whether it did not, of the two, better deserve the 
name of fast. 

These periodical fast-days, my son,” cried the priest to me, “ are 
wholesome for the soul.” 

“ Perhaps more so than they would be for the body, holy father, if it 
attacked but half of the fast before us.” 

“ Highly good,” repeated the priest, “ these days of mortification.” 
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“Is Fitzhenry not a Catholic, Carry?” I whispered, in reference to 
Mrs. Dashingly’s late remark. 

There never were* such quick ears as that priest’s, I do believe! 
Caroline sat beside me, and my question was a wliispered one ; but he 
had caught it, and was aiiswcrltig before Carry could speak. 

“ A docile young man ! — a worthy gentleman, is ho of whom you 
speak, my son. I have sought and held frequent converse with him, 
and his deference to my opinions is rcmai'kabie. Reiured though he has 
been In the tenets of nn opposite creed, he is perfectly willing to listen 
to reason ; and I think 1 have succcedinl in confuting, to his own satis- 
faction, some of the more heretical of its doctrines. Had we found him 
otherwise, I might have held it my duty to warn my good daughter 
here against entrusting the welfare of tlmt lamb to his keeping.” 

The priest bowed to Mrs. Dashingly, and waved his finger at Caro- 
line, lest the company present should not fully understand that they 
were the daughter and the lamb spoken of. 

“ I should have stopped his pretensions in the bud, and refused liiin 
altogether,” cried aunt, Avho in the present advanced stage of the affair 
could afford to talk largely. “ And, indeed, I do not know that I 
should not deem it riglit to do so, even now, were it not for tlie promise 
he has made.” 

“A tractable young man — a teachable spirit!” apostrophised the 
priest par parenlhese, burying his face in a whole boatful of rich 
melted butter. 

“ What promise ?” 1 asked, looking at aunt. 

“A promise, Edward, honourably undertaken on his part, that six 
months after Caroline shall have become bis wife, he will, if she should 
still wish it, embrace the Roman Catholic faith.” 

“If all those who have been trained to walk astray would but take 
pattern by his example, what a blessed world it would be !” ejaculated 
the priest, with a side-groan towards Lina. 

“ He lias done all /le could to convert her,” chimed in Mrs. Dashingly, 
alluding to the captain, and looking daggers at Lina, who, wdiat with 
the priest’s groans and aunt’s words, was tuniing crimson. “ He has 
assured me so himself twenty times, and feelingly bewailed her state of 
spiritual darkness to me.” 

“ Ah !” sighed the priest, as he hesitated between potted lampreys and 
roast salmon, casting an eye alternately upon the tempting aspect of 
each, “ that estimable yoimg lieretic is three parts of a saint already. 
*Iie has promised his sweet lamb that when she is his wife, if she likes to 
endow a chapel, she shall.” 

“ A generous fellow, this bridegroom-elect of yours. Carry,” I whis- 
pered. 

A flashing, beaming, triumpbant glance shot from her eyes towards 
me, as she looked up for a moment from her plate. It told that she was 
quite as sensible of the advantages to be derived from a rich and submis- 
sive husband, as they were. 

For myself, I was anything but anxious to see him. He ivas already 
sketched, drawn, coloured, and hung up in my mind’s eye — a harmless 
milksop of a baby, about twenty, who dared not say his soul was his own, 
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and whose head had been constructed to carry as few brains as possible. 
Who else would be taken (in) by a passes flirt like Caroline ? Somehow, 
since aunt had so kindly helped to cure my own infatuation, I had grown 
wonderfully alive to the real worth and attractions of my fair cousin. 

1 rose alter dinner when the ladies did, fearing Father Ignatius, if wc 
were left alone together, might carry iny faith by storm, as it appeared 
he bad almost done the captain’s, and send me back to London a con- 
scientious Papist ; but the priest had risen also, and was leaving us to go 
his own way. However, I did not care to drink wine by myself; so I 
followed them, and leaning over the back of CaiTy’s chair, made violent 
love to her, by wjiy of passing away the time. She was relapsing into 
her old coquettish ways ere 1 had been there ten minutes — on my honour 
she was — and we were on the point of as hot a flirtation as ever, when the 
room door suddenly opened, and the butler popped in his head : 

“ Captain Fitzlicnry.” 

I started back with astonishment, and so trod upon aunt’s pet cat, 
which flew about the room spitting and snarling, making at last a spring- 
out of it, and coming iu contact with the startled servant’s cheek, for, 
instead of the monkey 1 had pictured, in walked a R[>Ieudid man of six 
OP seven-and-twenty, handsome enough to have had his portrait propped 
up at the “ National,” or Ids bust in a groiq> of far-famed sculpture, with 
a frank, beaming eye, and a tongue that might have turned half the girls’ 
heads in Christendom. How on earth had Caroline caught him? 

I might liave waited for the sun to form a conjunction Avith itself, or a 
brief to come to me, before alighting on a more agreeable fellow. Not 
one of yonr buokrain’d, high-floAvn oflicers, turning up their noses at eveiy- 
botly beside their ow'Ji mess-room, but a really Avell-informcd, companion- 
able man, keen and sensible. Wc became cordkd fi-ieiids at once, and 1 
lost myself in a puzzled reverie as 1 looked at him. That he should have 
chosen Caroline for a wife did not surprise me : for if men and women 
were shaken up in a bag, and drawn out of it in couples, more incon- 
gruous matches would not be met with than are met with now; but — his 
diKsility to aunt and Father Ignatius! However, said I, rousing Ayself, 
he is not the only man, sane and keen iu other respects, who has been 
lured into the snare that is just now so fashionable. 

Aunt was in high good liuinour, and proposed that w'c four should have 
a (piadrille, offering to try her hand at some bygone tune ; so down she 
sat to the piano. But how were Ave to stand up ? Captain Fitzhenry 
of course advanced to his bride-elect ; hut it Avould never do for brother 
and sister to dance together, so the captain took Lina, and 1 cirossed over 
to Caroline. 

He danced very well ; so did Lina. They looked a handsome couple, 
and so well suited to each other, that I caught myself Avondering, perhaps 
regretting, that she was not his chosen one. 1 hoped I was mistaken — 
indeed, 1 knew 1 was — ^but it did strike me once or twice, that if ever 
bright blue eyes beamed love, Lina’s did when she glanced at him. 

Before we had finished the four-legged quadrille — people say four- 
handed cribbage and four-handed whist, so Avhy not four-legged quadrille ? 
— Dr. Cram, the rector, came in. Aunt had not renounced quite all her 
Protestant friends with her religion. A fine specimen of a good old 
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Ikiglish parson ; the very quintessence of moderation and humility ; held 
only five livings, and was not paid a farthing more than three thousand a 
year for the lot. A pleasant, hospitable old man, with a rubicund face, 
and a round-about form, quite a second Daniel Lambert ; never troubling 
his head about any earthly care, save what he,.should eat and drink ; inter- 
fering with nobody ; letting his flock go whatever road they chose, and 
preamng about five sermons in the year — one at each place. People 
insinuate at the time, that had he been a little less supine, Dashingly 
House might not have taken refuge in Rome. He was to have the 
honour of officiating at Caroline's wedding, that is, so far as the Pro- 
testant ceremony went ; and Mrs. Dr. Cram— as tlio county aristocracy 
called her down there — was going to church in a bird-of'paradise feather. 
The doctor let this piece of news out to us in the openness of his heart. 
He was come in to gossip about the marriage, and, there being none but 
the family present, we discussed the programme of the ceremony. 

Have you got the license yet?” asked the doctor. 

“ No,” said Fitzheiiry ; “ it’s coming.” 

“ Special ?” resumed Dr. Cram. 

“ Of course.” 

“ Why, then you can be married in this drawing-room,” returned the 
doctor, “ and save the bother of getting in and out of the carriages.*’ 

But this suggestion was not relished by cither the bridegroom or the 
bride. She, of course, thought what a shame it would be not to show 
off outside the numerous guests and all the paraphernalia of the dress 
and bridal cortege ^ and he muttered some scruples about religion, and 
being married in an every-day room, I hardly heard what ; but they 
both said they would go to church. 

The rector’s carriage was to lead the van, containing himself and 
Fitzhenry ; the bridegroom’s new travelling-chariot was to follow, with 
Alfred and Mrs. Cram ; the Dashingly coach next, the bride, bridesmaid, 
aunt, and Sir Poppcrtoii Jeffs, the family unde, inside ; and a string of 
several more would follow, convoying the general company. Immedi- 
ate! jP after the church service, the necessary Catholic rites would be per- 
formed. — 

Monday came, the day previous to the wedding, and Mr. Alfred 
Dashingly made his appearance in the morning. Foppish, and over- 
dressed as usual, he presented a striking contrast to Fitznenry. If Lina 
had ever got worried into marrying him, thought I to myself, she is not 
the gprl of sense I take her for. 

Alfred was in raptures mth his brother-in-Jaw-to-be ; but so he would 
have been with any rich man who walked off Caroline, were it only 
from the hope that he should succeed in doing a little with him in the 
borrowing line. He was especially affectionate to Lina — wanted to 
favour her with a chaste salute on his arrival — whether as a cousin or a 
lover he did not intimate — ^but Lina, vrith a dignified air and a haughty 
gesture, drew away from the proffered honour. 

How can you make up your mind to leave your childhood’s home, 
Cany, and the green fields where you have gambolled ?” asked I, putting 
on a dash of the sentimental. 

A great sacrifice, is it not,” bantered Caroline, to quit this out-of- 
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ihe-world place^ where one is never certain of seeing a soul but the 
father and old Cram^ for a modem seat in Wiltshire and a mansion in 
town ?” 

<< Do you intend to take pity on any of the poor devils you are leaving 
behind to broken hearts, and invite us to visit you ?*’ 

“ I — I shaH see,” pouted the beauty. ‘‘ I can make no promises, 
for the captain's connexions are high — as you know — so I must of course 
be particular. Perhaps 1 shall invite Lina — that is, if she decides to 
marry Alfred.” 

A genteel hint that I am to be cut, cousin mine. I suppose, if I 
meet you in town, I must not presume to more than a raise of my hat 
in the distance ?” 

You are always talking nonsense, Edward,” answered Cany, as she 
moved away. 

** What's that?” cried Fitzhenry, coming up. 

“ Only a rap on the knuckles,” I answered, for my presumption in 
having asked if a briefless wight might venture to show himself at the 
house of Mrs. Fitzhenry.” 

“ And Caroline says ‘ No,' ” ho rejoined, laughing. 

Caroline intimates as much. It was only asked in jest, Fitzhenry.” 

“Then I tell you what, Ned, my boy,” ho exclaimed, shaking my 
hands in his usual impetuous, pleasant manner, “ I’ll take upon myself 
to give you an invitation beforehand, and a cordial one, too. No one 
shall he made more welcome than you, if you will only find time to come 
to us — and the sooner the better.” 

“ And your wife — allowing that I took you at your word ?” 

“ I hope and believe that my wife will start few difliculties of this 
nature when once she is mine.” 

He did not know Caroline as I did. 

“ Fitzhenry,” I resumed, “ you are a favourite with Mrs. Dashingly — 
and with the priest.” 

“ Have they been saying so ?” 

“ And have, I believe, some influence over them.” 

“ They over me, you mean,” 

“I wish you could persuade them to see the monstrosity of this 
scheme of tneirs regarding Lina. Not an argument that I could ad- 
vance would be even listened to — but with you it is different.” 

“ What scheme?” he inquired.. 

“ The sending her into a convent. Not that the thing ever can, or 
ever shall, be carried out — the very idea is ridiculous. But if they could 
be persuaded to settle the matter amicably, it would be much more de- 
sirable, especially for Lina, than our being obliged to come to a blow-up 
about it. Will you exert your influence on her behalf?” 

“ What, and deprive her of the opening prospect of becoming a 
Boman Catholic! — of dedicating herself to the Virgin !” 

I looked up at him ; and for the life of me could not tell whether he 
was in jest or earnest. There was nothing in his tone or countenance 
to indicate the former. 

“No, Ned,” he continued, after a pause of deliberation; “I will 
oblige you in any other way that I can, but to remonstrate with Mrs. 
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Dashingly, or with the holy father, about this convent business, is what 
I have clearly no right to do, and 1 must decline all interference. You 
will allow me, however, to express a hope, that whatever steps may be 
taken witli regard to your sister, they may be the means of securing her 
happiness.” 

I had deemed her a favourite of yours, Fitzheii^.” 

^ She is so — as being nearly connected with my mture wife.” 

Did anybody over happen to be in a house the day before a wedding? 
If so, they have been in it — ^that’s all. Cutting up wedding-cake % tying 
and sealing up cards ; burning old billets-doux of other suitors, and laugh- 
ing over their locks of hair ; trying on bonnets ; twisting up wreaths ; 
m&ing up favours ; packing trunks ; writing letters for the morrow’s 
post, aouounchig the happy event which will then have taken place ; 
cooking dishes for the breakfast, till the house smells like all the restau- 


rants of the Palais Royal condensed into one; ejaculatiug notes of 
admiration at the arriving presents ; overwhelming the servants with a 
confused mass of directions, who in return are running Into cvex^ comer 
but where they ought; and happy relations publicly lamenting and 

E rivately rejoicing at their approaching separation from the interesting 
ride. 


Carolino wrote lots of letters, glad enough to be able to do so at last — 
she had waited for it for years. Her distant friends were numerous ; it 
was believed she had some in every town of the United Kingdom, and all 
were favoured with an epistle, short and sweet, conveying the glad 
tidings. 

Carry was far from being jealous, that’s certain, or she would not 
have liked the whispered conversation between Fitzhenry and Lina all 
the time she wrote, or that duet in the other room. It was nothing to 
me, but, upon my word, the captain’s stolen intercourse with Lina looked 
a deal more like love than his paraded attentions to Caroline. My pri- 
vate opinion was, that he had scented his bride’s flirting propensities, and 
was playing o(F a bit of revenge. However, the morrow must end it. 
I’ll be shot, too, if he did not kiss her ! To be sure, he kissed Caroline 
at the same time, and said something about be and Lina being only a few 
hours off cousinship ; but I know this, that if Lina had been my ladye- 
love instead of my sister, I should have found my rest disturbed by 
visions of coffee and pistols. 


It was a beautiful day for a wedding. The sun shone, the bells 
tinkled, and the carriages rattled about, bnnging up the guests. The 
first arrival was Dr. Cram with his lady, the latter’s bird-of-paradise nod- 
ding to the wind as she alighted from her chariot, all splendid in a robe 
that, to uninitiated eyes like mine, was composed of pea-green bugles 
and gold wire. Sir Popperton Jeffs dashed up with outriders. He nore 
a splendid case of pearls as a present to the bride, and a similar set for 
Lina. Mrs. Dr. Cram, who liked to have a finger in everybody’s pie, 
told him it was not etiquette to bestow upon ike bridesmaid a like present 
to the bride’s. Bat Sir Popperton, who was a fiery man, observed that 
Lina was his niece as well as Caroline, and that etiquette might be , 
we never knew what, for he choked down the condnsion. 
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Ereiybody was in high feather ; aunt herself like the rising sun. A 
most splendid scarlet dress, quite dazzling to b^old, and a white satin 
bonnet surmounted by a scarlet plume. Captain Fitadienry looked very 
handsome and very happy-^strange that he had not chosen a bride more 
worthy of him! Coffee and tea were handed round for those who liked 
to partake of l|lem, but the breakfast was to come afterwards. 

We were to set out for the church at ten, but that hour struck before 
Caroline made her appearance. Dr. Cram had twice looked at his 
watch — ^he was thinking of the collation — and Sir Popperton had de- 
manded whether the ceremony was to be to-day or to-morrow, when a 
bustle and a rush of white satin and lace proclaimed the bride’s presence. 
Several damsels were in her train, but next to her, as chief bndesmaid, 
walked my gentle sister. The room fell into a roar of congratulations, 
and Carry’s gratified eye told that they were welcome. 1 never saw her 
look so well. Her dress, exclusive of jew<ds, must have cost what would 
keep me for six months. Lina was in a quiet, pale sort of silk, that I 
unfertunately called stone upon which Mrs. Dr. Cram indignantly 
snapped me up, and asserted that it was pearl grey.” Her bonnet ivas 
the same as Caroline’s, except the orange-blossoms, and she wore no 
jewels. I heard afterwards that the whole of Caroline’s dress had been 
Lina’s present. 

Captain FitzlieTiry advanced, and did homage to his bride, sotto voce. 
She received it with a genuine affectation of timidity, and turned away 
to shelter her blushes behind aunt’s fiery petticoats. The captain then 
spoke to Lina in the same low tone, when she burst into tears, and nearly 
sobbed herself into hysterics. Thinking she was going into them out 
and out, I got two bottles of Preston salts ready, and called out fer a can 
of water ; but the symptoms went off. I did not care for the hysterics, 
but 1 did care §ov Lina, and felt convinoed of her misplaced passion for 
Fitzhenry. 

<< Never you mind, dear,” said Mrs. Dr. Cram, patting Lina on the 
shoulder, it shall be your wedding next.” 

With great parade we sailed down to the equipages. But, elaborately 
as the procession was planned bcfoi^hand, the programme, amidst the 
bustle and excitement, was not strictly followed out. It often is not. 

The first mishap was with Fitzbenry’s chariot. The coachmen had 
received orders to place but a pair of horses to each carriage for church, 
and his appeared with four ; but it was too late to remedy it now. The 
second blunder consisted in aunt’s being bowed by Dr. Cram into his 
chariot, instead of Fitzhenry, and off they started. Fitzhenry stepped 
into his own, and there, behold I some bungler had planted Lina. So 
they went next. Then followed the bride, Sir Popperton by her side, 
with Alfred and Mrs. Dr. Cram opposite to her, die bird-of-parodise’s 
tail tipping out at the window to ^l^den the admiring spectators ; and 
fhe rest ^ us followed any how, just where we could scramble. There 
were ten m our coach. 

Caroline was placed at the altar. The reverend doctor, in fiill canoni- 
cals, stood feeing her, with open book in hand, and we were all waiting 
on the tiptoe of expeetation to hear the first word of the service. But 
there seemed a strange delay. 1 was standing quite b^nd, and could 
see nothing but the bird-of-paradise and the top of aunt’s scarlet plume. 
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Whaifs hci waiting for?’' wliispered I to Uncle Popperton, pulling 
him behind, as I noMed ta the place where old Cram ought to be. 

What the deaoe> boy!-^Would you marry her to herself? The cap« 
tmn is not come yet.” 

« Why, his carnage went second— next to the parson’s. Lina was in 
it. Is sne not here ?” 

Can’t you see she’s not?” grumbled Sir Popperton it is plain 
enough.” 

I dare say it was to him, who was six feet two in stockings ; but I 
qounted five feet nothing in boots. 

Edward,” whispered aunt, beckoning me forward, go to the door 
and see. There is some dreadful accident, I fear ; he always would 
drive such spirited horses.” 

But he dame next to you, aunt — ^before the rest of us. If there had 
been any acddent, we must have seen it.” 

** Those fools of postilions of his have driven to the Catholic chapel, 
then,” answered aunt, in a fever. Do go and see.” 

I made my way in haste to the Catholic chapel. Father Ignatius was 
there, but I could see no trace of Fit 2 Jienry. The Cram footman stepped 
up to me as I was going back. 

Beg pardon, sir,” he smd, toudiing his hat, ‘^but the captain’s car- 
riage went this way— don’t think it’s of any use looking for it that.” 

“ Which way ?** 

Bight down along the left road, sir, without turning to the church 
at all. The postboys were lashing their horses like mad, and the car- 
riage tore along, and whirled off at the finger-post, which leads to nothing 
but the railway-station.” 

Was the captain in it ?” 

The captain was in it, sir, and Miss Lina with him. jBis own man 
sat in the rumble.” 

*‘What the devil 1” growled the choleric Sir Popperton, when I re- 
turned to report, are we to cool our heels in this church all day ?” 

The breakfest !” stammered Dr. Cram, his nose turning to a light 
purple, as the fear gained ground tffat some untoward accident might 
put a stop to the eating. 

Those dreadful horses have run away with him, and he will never 
come back but with his head tom off,” shrieked Carry, going into a sham 
frint upon the altar steps. Not that she had any real love for Fi^henry ; 
her days for loving had long been over. 

** Lina, too, was in the carriage,” uttered I ; what is to become of 
her?” 

^^Oh, don’t you get bringing up Lina, Edward! I don’t suppose 
she^U be hurt ; and we have enough on our minds just now in thinmng 
of the captain,” cried Mrs. Dashingly, stooping down to look after Caro- 
line, when the scarlet plume came m contact so violently with |Jie altar 
rails, that Its elegant uprightness was over for ever, and it was bent to an 
acute angle. 

“ Dear Mrs. Dashingly,” groaned 'Dr. Cram, don’t you think a little 
refreshment would retive her? — the breakfast— oh ! — or so? It is 
writing all this time, you know. She may have afit of illness if she fasts 
any longer.” 
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It being obvious that a dwelling-house was a more cor.venient place 
than a church to wmt in, while a man was brought home without his 
head, we returned - to the carriages to be convened back again. Father 
I^atius joined ils as wo enteim the house, and Sir Popperton’s out- 
riders were despatched flying, in search of the runaway chariot. 

“ There, te’ll soon be heard of now, my dear,” cried Dr. Cram to 
Caroline, hi^ spirits going up like quicksilver at his proximity to Uio 
collation. 

Fitzhenry was heard of, and Lina also. 

May a certain gentleman fly away with me, if ever I saw such a 
house in my life, before or since. Aunt danced a hornpipe with passion, 
and poor Caroline, in her wild dismay, tore her orange-blossoms to 
pieces. 

It appeared — for, bit by bit, the whole plot and counter-plot was laid 
bare — ^that Fitzhenry had, in the first instance, proposed to Mrs. Dash- 
ingly for Lina. But that lady, with indignant firmness, informed him 
that he might just as well ask for her, or — sacrile^ous thought ! — for 
the whole convent of nuns ; and that there was just as niuch probability 
of his obtaining them, as there was of his obtrining Lina. That the 
latter was promised to Alfred, and in the event of that project failing, 
she was to be dedicated to the Virgin.” The communication was 
obligingly accompanied by a hint that if ever Captain Fitzhenry gave 
another thought towards Lina, or so much as half a one, he must bid 
farewell to Dashingly House. The captain bowed to the decision, ap- 
parently acquiescing in it, and continued his friendship with Dashingly. 
Caroline made a dead set at him, thinking his repeated visits must be 
on her account, as Lina was put out of the question. And — well — per- 
haps it was not quite right to pretend to fall desperately in love with her, 
but he said it was the only way he could devise to have access to the 
society of Una. His attentions to Caroline were eagerly caught up by 
her and Mrs. Dashingly, and the marriage and the preparations were 
hurried on almost before a syllable had been spoken on ms part. And 
now he had takeALina off to the railway-station, as fast as the four horses 
would carry them, where a special train was waiting, the engine at a white 
heat, to convey them towards Scotland. He left a polite note behind 
him, hoping Mrs. Dashingly would forgive him for making Lina his 
wife, with his compliments to the convent and to Father Ignatius. 

The — the — the thirty thousand pounds T gasped out Father Igna- 
tius, his lips all white, and his hair standing on end, ‘‘does she take 
THAT?” 

Lina did not take the thirty thousand pounds, but ihe money was just 
as much lost to Father Ignatius and the convent as if she did. If she 
married before she became of age, without aunt*a consent, only ten of it 
remained to her, the other twenty came plump to us six boys. 

And when these facts were explained to him, the holy Father Ignatius, 
for onc£ in his life, forgot his self-control and his humility — ^fqrgot to act 
up to the assurance he had so repeatedly given Lina, that her money 
never was, and never could be, of any moment to him, and that if she 
were to make him a present of it, he should decline its acceptance. He 
set up an unearthly shriek, and began whirling himself about the room 
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in 80 Tiolent a manner, that his movements were looked upon as a fac* 
simtle of aunt’s hornpipe. 

The breakfast!” reiterated Dr. Cram, with tears in his eyes, isn’t 
it to be eaten now?” * 

Of course it is to be eaten,” answered Sir Popperton, recovering his 
Toice with difficulty from the explosions of laughter which had shaken it 
ever since the truth burst upon him, and I’ll preside, if Mrs. Dashingly 
won’t. We will drink the health and happiness of Captain and JBKbrs. 
Fitzhenry. God bless Lina! She will do more good in the sphere she 
has had the courage to choose, than she would have done in your con- 
vent, holy father,” with a nod to the Catholic priest. 

What ?” croaked the priest, faintly, from the chair into which ho had 
sunk, a little overcome by his recent exertion. 

** My opinion is, that young girls should not be dedicated to the Virgin 
quite so long before they may expect to go up into the worid wh^ie the 
Virgin is,” called out Sir Popperton. To sacrifice them when they 
have a long life before them, to render that life aimless and nseless, is a 
mistake that yte have no right to commit. But you may rely upon one 
thing, that even if Captain Fitzhenry had not stepped in, you should 
never have ** dedicated” Lina. 

The priest gave a fearful howl, and, gathering his robes round him, 
vanished from the room. 

Another mistake came to light. All Caroline's letters, announcing the 
happy event to her friends, had been posted the previous night, through 
the officiousness of the old butler. Carry was beside herself. In her 
mortification she would have manied me ; want of briefs looked a trifling 
matter to her now, compared with remaining Miss Caroline Dashingly. 
1 protested for an hour how deeply her condescension afiected me, whilst 
old Cram, having his eye to another feast, suggested that if the young 
gentleman was not quite ready, the certoony might be postponed for a 
week ; he should be most happy at that period to render his services. I 
wished he might get it, or my fair cousin either. 

And so ended poor Caroline’s wedding. # 

Alfred talked largely about calling the captain out, but it caipe to 
nothing. Sir Poppertou’s opinion was strongly expressed upon^the 
matter, and as he had thirty thousand pounds, and over, to leave id some- 
body, Alfred would have dutifully deferred to any opinion of his, what- 
ever it might be. For myself, 1 had the supreme felicity, a fortnight 
afterwards, of giving away my sweet sister Lina to Captain Fitzhenry, 
at St. George’s church, the two having some slight scruples about trusting 
to the legality of tibe previous marriage in Scotland. 
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FEMALE NOVELISTS. 

No. L — Miss Austen. 

Given a subject of coiuposition like tlie novel, it is reasonable to expect 
a goodly proportion of \?bat Monkbams called “ womankind” among tbe 
compositors. The subject is attractive to those tastes, and within the scope 
of those faculties, which are, generally speaking, characteristic of the 
fairer sex. Perhaps, indeed — and some critics would substitute “ unques- 
tionably” for “ perhaps” — none but a man, of first-rate powers withal, 
can produce a first-rate novel; and, if so, it may be alleged that a 
woman of corresponding genius {qua woman) can only produce one of a 
second-rate order. However that may be — and leaving the definition of 
what is first-rate and what second-rate to critics of a subtler vein and 
weightier calibre than we shall ever attain to — proofs there are, enough 
and to spare, in the literature of our land, that clever women can write, 
and have written, very clever novels ; that this is a department where thejr 
feel and show themselves at home ; that, in the symmetry of a compU- 
cated plot, the elaboration of varied character, and the filling-in of 
artistic touches and imaginative details, they can design and accomplish 
works which go down to posterity not very far behind those of certain 
Titanic lords of creation. As it was reasonaole to predicate an abundance 
of female novelists, so is it evident, by every circulating library and eveiy 
advertising journal, that such abundance exists. Almost the earliest 
pieces of prose fictions in our language are from the pen of a woman — not 
thq most exemplary of her sex — Mistress Aplira Bcha, the “ Astraea” of 
Charles the Second’s days. After the novel, more properly so called, had 
acquired a local liabitation and a name amongst us, by the performances 
of Itichardson, Fielding, and Smollett, we find, during the past century, 
an Imposing array of “ womankind” successfully cultivating these ‘‘ pas- 
tures new.” Clara Reeve wrote several tales of the Otranto” type, all 
marked, in the judgment of Sir Walter Scott, by excellent good sense, 
pure morality, and a competent command of those qualities which consti- 
tute a good romance. If the Minerva Press deluged the town with its 
spring-tide of fluent nonsense, much of it the billowy froth of feminine 
as well as effeminate “ Persons of Quality,” there soon uprose to stem the 
current a succession of ladies who could cope better with its surges than 
Mrs. Partington with those of the Atlantic. Mrs. Radcliife is by no 
means the beau^ideal of a novelist ; yet even her atrocities were an im- 
provement upon, and instrumentally fatal to, the squeamish woes of that 
maudlin clique. Then, too, came Charlotte Smith, of ** Old Manor 
House” celebrity ; and little Fanny Burney, with her Evelinas and Ce- 
cilias and Camillas ; and the sisters Lee, with their “ Canterbury Talcs 
and the sisters Porter, of whom Anna Maria alone published half a cen- 
tury of volumes ; and Mrs. Brunton, the still popular authoress of “ Self- 
Control and Miss Edgeworth, whose gift it was to dispense common 
sense to her readers, and to bring them within the precincts of rerf life 
and natural feeling.” As we approach more closely to our own times, ^ 
the name of the fair company becomes legion. Mrs. Shelley appears s 
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And Shelley, four-famed — ^for her parents, her lord, 

And the poor, lone, impossible monster abhorred— 

** Frankenstein/* to wit — a romance classed by Moore with those original 
conceptions that take hold of the public mind at once and for ever. Miss 
Ferrier is a foremo^ reaper of what Scott called the large harvest of 
Scottish characters *and fiction, a harvest in which recent labourers 
Qvitness “ Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” &c.) have found new sheaves for 
their sickle. Lady Morgan presents us with a “ Wild Irish Girl” and 
Florence Macarthy.” Mrs. Trollope is seen in the plethora of es^ 
haustless authorship, surpassed therein only by Mrs. Gore, with her 

Heaps of ** Polite Conversation,” so true 

That one cannot but wish the three volumes were two ; 

But not when she dwells upon daughters or mothers — 

Oh, then the three make us quite long for three others. 

And who will not be ready to name Mary Russell Mitford, one of Eng- 
land’s truest autochthonal f and Mrs. S. C. llall, that kindly and wise- 
hearted limner of the lights and shadows of Irish life ? and Mrs. Rray, of 
Tavistock, the accomplished delineator of Devonshire characters and cha- 
racteristics ? and Lady Blessington, whose writings often beam, like her 
&ce in the golden age of Gore House (before the entree of Soyer and the 
Symposium with enjoyment, and judgment, and wit, and good-na- 
ture ?” and Mrs. Marsh, the powerful as well as industrious aumoress of 
many an impressive fiction ? and Currer Bell, one of the few who have 
lately excited a real “sensation?” and Mrs. Crowe, with her melo- 
dramatic points and supeniatural adjuncts, some of which make even 
utilitarians and materialists look transcendental for the nonce ? and Mrs. 
Gaskill, whose “ mission” is as benevolent and practical as her manner is 
clear and forcible ? The catalogue might be lengthened out with many 
other well-known titles, such as Landon, Martineau, Hoffland, Pardoe, 
Bowles, Pickering, Norton, Howitt, Johnstone, Ellis, Kavanagh, &c., &c. 

In her own line of things, Jane Austen is surpassed, perhaps equalled, 
by none of this pleasant and numerous family. She is perfect mistress of 
all she touches, and certainly nil tetigit quod non ornavit--i{ not with 
the embellishments of idealism and romance, at least with the fresh 
strokes of nature. She fascinates you with common-place people. She 
effectually interests you in the “small-beer chronicles” of every-day 
household life. She secures your attention to a group of “walking 
gentlemen,” who have not even the 

Start theatric practised at the glass 

to attract admiration, and of unremarkable ladies, who, shocking as 
it may seem to seasoned novel-readers, are 

Not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 

You have actually met all her heroes and heroines before — ^not in novels, 
but in most unromantic and prosaic circumstances ; you have talked with 
them, and never seen anything in them — anything, at least, worthy of 
three volumes, at half-a-guinea a volume. How could such folks find 
their way into a printed Imok ? That is a marvel, a paradox, a practical 
solecism. But a greater marvel remains behind, and that is, how comes 
it tl]|t such folks, having got into the book, make it so interesting? 
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Take, reader, that quiet, unassuming^ gentleman with whom you ex- 
changed a few mercurial trivialities in the omnibus this morning, touching 
the weather and the adjourned debate; take that elderly burgess who 
called on you about some railway shares, and left yoa without having said 
(never mind whether he heard) one smart thing in ^he course of twenty 
minutes’ unbroken conversation — at which absence of piquancy and Attic 
salt neither you were surprised nor he a whit ashamed ; take that semi- 
sleepy clergyman, whose homily you listened to yesterday morning with 
0ch phlegmatic politeness, and who (it is your infallible conviction) is 
guiltless of the power to say or do anything clever, original, or even un- 
usual ; take that provincial attorney, who bores you so with his pedantries 
and platitudes whenever you are vegetating in a midland county with 
your country cousius; take, also, that well-intentioned, loquacious old 
maid with whom you walked home yesterday from morning service, and 
who discoursed so glibly and so illogically about an infinity of very finite 
things ; and take those good-natured, unexceptionable misses with whom 
and their mamma you drink tea this evening, without any fear of the con- 
sequences: — ^take these, and as many more as you please of a similar 
fabric — ^people who never astonished you, never electrified you with reve- 
lations of strange experiences, never made your each particular hair 
to stand on end by unfolding a tale of personal mystery, never affected 
the rdle of Wandering Jews, or Sorrowing Werters, or Justifiable Homi- 
cides, or Mysterious Strangers, or Black-veiled Nuns; take, wc say, 
a quantum suff, of these worthy prosaists, and set up in type their words 
and actions of this current day, and you have a fair specimen of the sort 
of figures and scenes pictured on Miss Austen’s canvas. The charm is, 
that they are so exquisitely real ; they are transcri[)t3 of actual life ; their 
features, gestures, gossip, sympathies, antipathies, virtues, foibles, are all 
true, unexaggerated, uncoloured, yet singularly entertaining. We do not 
mean that we, or you, reader, or even that professed and successful 
novelists now living, could produce the same result with the same means, 
or elicit from the given terms an equivalent remainder. Herein, on the 
contrary, lies the unique power of Jane Austen, that where every one else 
is nearly sure of failing, she invariably and unequivocally triumphs. 
What, in other hands, would be a flat, insipid, intolerable piece of imper- 
tinent diilness, becomes, at her bidding, a sprightly, versatile, never- 
flagging cliapter of realities. She knows bow far to go in describing a 
character, and where to stop, never allowing that character to soar into 
romance or to sink into mere twaddle. She is a thorough artist in the 
management of nature. Her sketches from nature are not profusely 
huddled together in crude and ill-assorted heaps — the indiscriminate 
riches of a crowded portfolio, into which genius has recklessly tossed its 
manifold essays, all clever, but not all in place ; but they are selected and 
arranged with the practised skill of a disciplined judgment, and challenge 
the scrutiny of tasteful students of desigpi. 

Miss Austen has not even yet, we submit, reaped her rightful share of 
public homage. Both Sir Walter Scott and Archbishop Whately — ^the 
one in 1815, the other in 1821— saw and proclaimed her distinguished 
merits in the pages of the “ Quarterly Review.” Sir Walter observe^ 
that, keeping close to common incidents, and to such characters as occupy 
the ordinary walks of life, she has produced sketches of such spiri| and 
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originality that we never miss the excitation which depends upon a narra- 
tive of uncommon events, arising from the ' consideration of mind^ 
manners, and sentiments greatly above our own. She ** condnes herself 
chiefly to the middling classes of society. Her most distinguished cha- 
racters do not rise greatly above well-bred country gentlemen and ladies ; 
and those which are sketched with most originality and precision belong 
to a class rather below that standard. The narrative of all her novels is 
composed of such common occurrences as may have fallen under the ob- 
servation of most folks, and her dramatis persona conduct tliemselv^ 
upon the motives and principles which the readers may recognise as 
ri^g their own and that of most of their acquaintances.” So wrote the 
unknown novelist who had just ^ven to the world Wavorley” and 
Guy Mannering.” Eleven years of personal and unparalleled triumph 
found Sir Walter oonflrined in his admiration of Jane Austen ; for, in 
182fl — ^thit is, after he had composed ‘‘ Rob Roy,” and the “ Tales of 
my Landlord,” and “ Ivanhoe,” and “ Quentin Durward,” .and while he 
was busy at “ Woodstock” — we find the following characteristic entry in 
his diary, or gurnal,” as he loved to style it : Read again, and for the 
third time at least. Miss Austen’s very finely- written novel of ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice.’ That young lady had a talent for describing the involv- 
ments, and feelings, and characters of ordinary life which is to me the 
most wonderful 1 ever met with. The big bow-wow strain I can do 
myself, like any now going; but the exquisite touch which renders 
ordinary commonplace things and characters interesting, from the truth 
of the description and the sentimeni, is denied to me. What a pity such 
a gifted creature died so early I” An Edinburgh Reviewer justly remarks, 
that ordinary readers have been apt to judge of her as Partridge judged 
of Garrick’s acting. He could not see the merit of a man behaving on 
the stage as anybody might be expected to behave nndei* similar circum- 
stances in real life. He infinitely preferred the “robustious, periwig- 
pated fellow,” who flourished his arms like a windmill, and ranted with 
the voice of three. Even thus is Miss Austen too natural for superficial 
readers. “ It seems to them as if there can be very little merit in making 
characters talk and act so exactly like the people whom they see around 
them every day. They do not consider that the highest triumph of art 
consists in its concealment ; and here the art is so little perceptible that 
they believe there is none.” Meanwhile, readers of more refined taste and 
critical acumen feci something like dissatisfaction with almost every 
other domestic novelist, after they have once appreciated Miss Austen. 
After her unafiected good-sense, her shrewd insight, her felicitous irony, 
and the fruitful harvest of her quiet eye, they are palled by the labour^ 
unrealities of her competitors. Certainly, the consummate ease with 
which this gifted lady filled up her designs and harmonised her colours is 
of a kind vouclisafea unto the fewest, and, we apprehend, to no one else 
in an equal degree. She is never at a loss — never has occasion for the 
“ big bow-wow style” to which others have such frequent recourse 

To point their moral and adorn their tale. 

She walks without irons to keep her in shape, or stilts to exalt her. 
Her diction is innocent of ses^uipedalia verba; her manners and de- 
portment were learnt under no Gallic dancing^master* If she occa- 
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oonally dons a piece of bijouterie^ be assured that it is no paste jewelleiy^ 
and tbiat Binningham was not its birthplace. The fresh bloom upon her 
cheek comes firom fresh air and sound nealtl^ not from the rouge-pot or 
9gty cognate source. Between this novel-writer and the conventional 
novel-wri^t» what a gulf profound! Alike, but oh, how different ! 

Fault has been found with Miss Austen, and with considerable show 
of justice, on account of the prodigious amount of love-making in her 
tales. Love is the beginning, middle, and end of each and all. Page 
1^ first and page the last are occupied with the conjugation of the verb 
mno. Every new chapter is like a new tense, every volume a mood, of 
that all-absorbing verb. She plunges at once in mediae res (see, for 
example, the first sentence in Pride and Prejudice”), and confines 
herself to the working out the proposed equation with wonderful single- 
ness of purpose. Now^ where tliis topic is so uniformly and protract^ly 
debated^where this one string is so incessantly harped on, it»becomes a 
question whether, with all her admirable qualities freely recognised, Miss 
Austen’s writings are of that healthy type which is calculated to benefit 
the world. Wo may well admit, with one of the authors of Guesses at 
Truth,” that ordinary novcb, which string a number of incidents and a 
few commonplace pasteboard characters around a love-story, teaching 
people to fancy that the main business of life is to make love, and to be 
mode love to, and that, when it is made, all is over, are little or nothing 
else than mischievous ; since it is most hurtful to be wishing to act a 
romance of this kind in real life — ^most hurtful to fancy that the interest 
of life lies in its pleasures and passions, not in its duties. But then Miss 
Austen’s are not ordinary novels ; her’s are not pasteboard characters ; 
and, with all her devotion to the task of deJineating diis master-principle, 
she, too, teaches that it is not the main business of life — she, too, con- 
tends that duty is before pleasure and passion, sense before sensibility. 
If languishing demoiselles appear* in her works, whose pantheism is 
made up of wedding-prophecies, marriage-bells, and bride-cake, it is 
only that they may be roundly ridiculed — ^tarred and feathered, as a 
warning to their sisterhood — nailed up as scarecrows, with every at- 
tendant circumstance of derision. Miss Austen’s estimate of love in its 
true form is as far as cau be from that of sickly sentimentalisin or 
flighty sehoolgirlishness. She honours it^nly when invested with the 
dignity, intensity, and equable constancy 3E its higher manifestations — 
where it compreiiends and fulfils its wide circle of duties, and is as self- 
denying as it is self-respecting. There is a righteous intolerance of the 
mawkish trash which constitutes the staple of so many love-tales ; and 
one cannot but admire Horace Walpole, for once, when lie stops impa- 
tiently at the fourth volume of Sir Charles Grandison,” and confesses : 
^ I am tired of sets of people getting together, and saying, < Pray, 
mks, with whom are you in love,’ &c., And we grant that Mra 

Austen is a little too prodigal of scenes of love-making and prepara- 
tions for match-making ; but let us at the same time insist upon the 
marked difference between her descriptions and those of the common 
herd of novelists, with whom she is unjustly confounded ; tho fact being, 
that her most caustic passages, and the hardest hits and keenest throats 
of her satire, are directed against them and their miss-in-her-teens’ 
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extravaganzas. Mr. Thackeray himself is not more sarcastic against 
snobbism, than is Miss Austen against whatever is affected or pervertedi 
or merely sentimental, in the province of love. 

Plot she has little or none. If you only enjoy a labyrinthine nems 
of events, an imbroglio of accidents, an atmosphere of mystery, you will 
probably toss aside her volumes as desperately slow.^’ Yet, in the 
careful, artist-like management of her story, in tne skilful evolution of 
its processes, in the tactics of a gradually-wrought denouements in the 
truthful and natural adaptation of means to ends, she is almost if n A 
quite, unrivalled. Nothing can be more judicious than her use of su^^ 
gestions and intimations of what is to follow. And all is conducted with 
a quiet grace that is, or seems to be, inimitable. 

Writing, as she invariably does, ^^with a purpose,’’ she yet avoids with 
peculiar success the manner of a sententious teacher, which very fre- 

S uently ruffle^ and disgusts those who are to be taught. She spares us 
be infliction of sage aphorisms and doctrinal appeals ; compassing her 
end by the simple narration of her stories, and tlie natural intercourse of 
her characters. The variety of those characters is another remarkable 
point. But we become intimate with, and interested in, them all. It 
has been said that the effect of reading Richardson’s novels is, to acquire 
a vast accession of near relations. The same holds good of Miss Austen’s. 
In the earliest of her works, ‘^Northanger Abbey” — which, however, did 
not a{>pear until after her death, in 1817 ’*^ — vre have a capital illustration 
of a girl who designs to be very romantic, and to find a Castle of Udolpho 
in every possible locality, but whose natural good-sense and excellent 
heart work a speedy and radical cure. Another lifelike figure is that of 
General Tiluey, so painfully polite, so distressingly punctilious, so un- 
civilly attentive, so despotically selfish ; and then there are the motley 
visitors at Bath, all hit off d Tnerveille, especially the Thorpe family. 

Persuasion,” also published after the writer’s decease, teems with indi- 
viduality : Sir Walter Elliott, whose one book is the “Baronetage,” 
where he finds occupation for his idle hours, and consolation in his dis- 
tressed ones ; Mrs. Clay, clever, manoeuvring, and unprincipled ; Captain 
'Wentworth, so intelligent, spirited, and generously high-minded ; Anne 
Elliott, the self-sacrificing and noble-hearted victim of undue persuasion ; 
her sister Mary, so prone to add to every other trouble that of fancy- 
ing herself neglected and ilf-used; Admiral and Mrs. Croft, a naval 
couple of the “first water,” so frank, hearty, and constitutionally good- 
natured. Then agair, in “Mansfield Park,” what a bewitching “little 
body” is Fan^ Price^what finish in the portraits of Crawford and his 
sister — ^what Dutch-school accuracy of detail in the home-pictures at 
Portsmouth, and what fine truth in the moral of the tale! In “Pride 
and F)rejudice” we are introduced to five sisters, each possessing a marked 
idiosyncrasy: Jane, tender, confidbg, and mildly contemplative; Lizzy, 


* Miss Austen was bom the same year as Charles Lamb (1775) — ^the daughter 
of a Hampshire rector. She resided chiefly at Southampton and the village of 
Chawton, where her tales were written. In the spring of 1817 she removed to 
Windiester, for the beneflt of medical aid, and died there in the July of that 
year. In pwson, as well as mind, she was an otject of real admiration. 
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acute^ impulsive, enthusiastic, and strong^-minded ; Manr, who, being the 
only plain one in the family, has worked hard for knowledge and accom- 

5 1ishment9, and is always impatient for display ; and the two youngest, 
jydia and Kitty, who are mad after red coats and balls, both vulgar 
hoydens, the one leading and the other led, active and jpassive voices of 
the same irreralar verb. Their mother, Mrs. Bennet^ is done to the 
life — a sort ot Mrs. Nicldeby, without the caricature. Mr. Collins, the 
prim, soft-headed, tuft-hunting clergyman (by the way, excepting Edmund 
Bertram, what a ^odly fellowship Miss Austen’s clergymen are !) ; Lady 
dw Bourgh, his insolent, coarse-mannered patroness; Mr. Darcy, the 
heart-sound representative of pride and prejudice ; the Bingley sisters, 
shallow, purse-proud, intriguing; Wickham, the artful, double-faced 
adventurer — ^profligate, imp^ent, and perennially smiling; and Mr. 
Bennett himself, that strange compound of the amiable and disagreeable, 
with that supremo talent of his for ironical humour : all these a^ models 
of drawing. In Sense and Sensibility *’ there are exact representatives 
of vulgar good-temper and vulgar selfishness, in Mrs. Jeimings and Lucy 
Steele respectively ; and of good sense and sensitiveness, in the sisters 
Elinor and Marianne. But if we must give the precedence to any one 
of Miss Austen’s novels, we incline to name Emma,” notwithstanding a 
little inconsistency in the character of the delightful heroine. The 
people we there consort with, please us mightily. It were hard to excel 
the humour with which Miss Bates is portrayed — that irresistible spinster, 
and eternal but most inofleiisive gossip; or nervous, invalid, coddling 
Mr. Woodhouse ; or that intolerably silly piece of egotism, Mr. Elton ; 
and equally rare are the observation and delicacy employed in charac- 
terising Jane Fairfax and Mr. Knightley. The tale abounds in high 
feeling, sterling wisdom, and exquisite touches of art. 

If uiis paper has something of the rechauffe odour of a retrospective” 


purpose; the writer 
but to be more widely known. 


review, it is written not without a 
being persuaded that Jane Austen ne 
to be more justly appreciated, and accordingly using this opportunity 
“ by way of remembi’ance.” If the Wizard of the North felt her 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 


and acknowledged at the third reading” a yet more potent spell than 
at the first, surely, to know that so many living novel readers by w'hole- 
sale are uninitiated in her doctrine, is a thing to be classed under Pepys’s 
favourite comment — “ which did vex me.” 
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THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 

It is so long since we sat, with charmed eyes/’ gazing upon the 
black-lettered pages of the ‘‘ Legends Aurea,” the work of Jacobus de 
Yoragine, and emprynted by 'WHiyain Caxton/’ if we remember rightty, 
in 1483 — that we have entirely forgotten whether^ amongst the manrel- 
lous tales collected with so much faith by the learned Dominican, the 
specific legend is to be found which forms the groundwork of Profe8S||p 
Longfellow’s new and most accqitable poem.* 

Thi^ however, is certain, that none of the miracles recorded by Yora- 
gine— and believed, as is most likely, by Dr. Newman — contain any- 
thing half so touching, or so full of strong human interest, as that which 
tdls of the self-imposed sacrifice of £lsie, tne heroine of the Golden 
Legend,” of which we have now to speak. 

True to its legendary purpose, Professor Longfellow’s poem is cast in 
the antique mould, which best befits the subject ; and the spirit in which 
it is written carries us back at once to the depths of the Middle Ages, 
enveloping us in the clouds of that superstitious time, and breathing over 
our minds the spell of a mysterious influence from which, while we read, 
we make no effort to escape. But, mingling with the tone of supei'stition 
which aptly pervades the Legend, runs a current of the deepest feeling 
and purest thought, its surface rippled here and there by a quaint and 
satirical humour, which reminds us tliroughout that the human heart, 
with all its doubts, its longings, and its sufferings, has still been the poet’s 
theme. 

The key-note of the poem is struck in the Prologue,” where, amidst 
night and storm, Lucifer and the powers of the air are wheeling round 
the lofty spire of the tlieq lately-ere^ed cathedral of Strasburg, and vainly 
endeavouring to drag from its height the symbol of the Christian faith 
which towers at its summit. A wild chorus breaks at intervals through 
the din of the elements and the chiming of the bells : the arch-fiend ever 
urges his ministers to destroy the sacred edifice piecemeal; the evil spirits 
deplore their powerlcssneSS to do it harm — every part of the building being 
blest and divinely protected ; and at each lament the bells peal fbi'th, in 
monkish Latin rhyme, the solemn purposes for which they were raised. The 
powers of darkness arc finally baffled ; the labour of destruction is left to 
Time, the great Destroyer, and Lucifer and his angels sweep away to 
work mischief elsewhere, while from within the cathedral issue the deep 
notes of the organ and the Gregorian chant, 

Noctes snrgentes 
Vigileroiis otnncs ! 

Which tells of the ever-watchful service of the sons of the Church. 

The poem opens, after this tumultuous preparation, in the sick room 
of Prince Henry of Hohcncck, iii his castle of Yautsberg, on the Rhine. 
He is sitting alone, at midnight, ill and restless, the victim of a disease 
incurable by mortal skill, and bewails, in a strain of exquisite sweetness, 
the loss of the irrecoverable Past, but with no yearning for the Future, 

• The Golden Legend. By Henry Wordsworth Longfellow. London : David 
Bogue, Fleet-street. 1851. 
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save in the forgetfulness of eternal rest. While in this frame of mind, a 
visitor suddenly enters bis chamber — ^the same who came to Faust in his 
sti^y, and to Cyprian in the gardens of Antioch — and with the same* 
object — trial and temptation. Lucifer enters in the g^rb of a travelling 
physician, and, when recovered from the effect of his sudden salutation, 
Prince Henry asks his nocturnal visitor when he came in. Lucifer replies : 

A moment siifce. 

1 found your study-door unlocked, 

And thought you answered when I knocked. 

Prince Henry. 

I did not hear you. 

Lucifer. 

» You heard the thunder ; 

It was loud enough to waken the dead. 

And it is not a matter of special wonder 
Tliat, when God is walking over head. 

You should not hear my feeble tread. 

Prince Henry. 

What may your wish or purpose be? 

Lucifer. 

Nothing or everything, as it pleases 
Your highness. You behold in me 
Only a travelling physician — 

One of tlie few who have a mission 
To cure incurable diseases, 

Or those that are called so. 

Prince Henry. 

Can you bring 

The dead to life ? 

Lucifer. 

Y’es — very nearly ; 

And, what is a wisci^nd better thing, 

Can keep the living from ever needing 
Such an unnutura), strange proceeding. 

By showing, conclusively and clearly^ 

That death is a stupid blunder merely, 

And not a necessity of our lives. 

Lucifer adds, that his presence at Vautsberg was accidental, and that, 
having heard of the prince’s illness, he had hastened to proffer liis aid. 
He asks the nature of his malady ; Prince PTenry replica : 

It has no name. 

A smouldering, dull, perpetual flame. 

As in a kiln, burns in my veins. 

Sending up vapours to the head ; 

My heart lias become a dull lagoon. 

Which a kind of leprosy drinks and drains. 

I am accounted us one who is dead, 

. And, indeed, I think 1 shall be soon. 

Lucifer inquires if the prince has found no remedy in the books or ad- 
vice of the doctors, hut is told that the disease is quite beyond their science, 
and that even the physicians of Salem (Salerno) send him word that 
there is only one cure, and that in its nature is impossible. At Lucifer's 
request to know what this remedy can he, the prince reads from a scroll 
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the prescription they have sent. It says, that the only cure is the blood 
that flows from a maiden’s veins, who of her own free will shall give her 
life as the price of his. Lucifer half agrees with the prince that such a 
remedy is undiscoverable, though he has his doubts also whether this kind 
of mawess may not enter into some maiden’s brain ; but in the mean time 
he advises — after the fasliion of all quacks — a trial of his own wonder- 
ful Catholicon,” revealing, in .the comrse of his oration, that he is an adept 
in the Great Mystery, and possesses ^^the Elixir of Perpetual Youth;” he 
does more — ^he produces the Water of Life,” and tempts the prince to 

taste it. In spite of the warning voice of his guardian angel, the impa- 
tience of disease and the persuasions of the Demon prevail, and he 
drinks from the flask — the Evil One disappearing when the purpose of 
his errand is accomplished. For the moment the draught fires his veins, 
renews all the feelings of his youth, and fills him with the delusion of 
having conquered both death and disease ; and again he drinks, exulting 
in the visions which throng to his brain ; while the guardian still pre- 
dicts the vanishing of the golden dream and the sad return of pain and 
bitter contrition. * 

The scene changes to the courtyard of the castle, where the old Senes- 
chal Hubert stands regretting the merry days when his lord was in 
health, and contrasting with them the dreamy silence and desolation that 
now reign over the towers of Vautsberg. lie is interrupted by the ap- 
proach of Walter of the Vogelvcid, the great Minnesinger, whose fame 
was so widely bruited at all the courts of Germany in the early part of 
the thirteenth century. Walter has come to visit Prince Henry, and 
finds, to his astonishment, the ciistle deserted of all who once dwelt there, 
save Hubert only. He fears to hear of his friend s death, when Hubert 
tells him of the mysterious malady by which he has been aflected, and 
describes the manner in which he was wont to pass his days in dreamy 
meditation, till one morning when he was found in his study, stretched 
on the floor in a swoon, and so changed in his looks that he could scarcely 
be recognised. “ He might have menfled,” added Hubert, “ but the 
priests came flocking in,” and their intuitive skill in tracing effects to their 
cause soon discovered tllht the devil had been busy with the prince, 
whom they straightway proceeded to exorcise, anathematise, and condemn 
to penance after the most approved fashion of the Middle Ages. 

in Saint Roebus 

They made him stand and await his doom ; 

And, as if he were condemned to the tomb, 

Began to mutter their hocus-pocus. 

First, the Mass of the Dead they chaunted ; 

Then three times laid upon bis head 
A shovclfull of churchyard clay, 

Saying to him, as he stood undaunted, 

** This is a sign that thou art dead, 

So in th^ heart be penitent!” 

And forth from the chapel-door he went 
Into his grave and banishment, 

Clothed in a cloak of hodden grey, 

And bearing a wallet, and a bell. 

Whose sound should be a perpetual knell 
To keep all travellers away. 

And besides this condemnation to the condition of the Leper and the 
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Cagot — who, Heaven-smitten, were thus humanly (inhumanly) branded, 
as we know but too well — the priests added to their commination the 
doom which follows when the last of a princely house has passed away— - 
the burial in one common wreck of the broken helmet, sword, and shield 
of the anathematised prince, the herald proclaiming, with a trumpet-blast, 
‘‘ Woe to the house of Hoheneck!” Hubert adds, however, that, notwith- 
standing the denunciation of the Chui'ch, a peasant family of the Oden- 
wald, vassals of Prince Henry, have sheltered him beneath their humble 
roof, for the love of him and Jesus’ sake !” 

We are following the stoiy, else we would pause to quote the beautiful 
apostrophe of the Minnesinger to the decline of day in the beautiful val- 
ley of Vautsberg, after hearing the sad story of his friend’s misfortunes; 
but we must continue as we began. 

At the farm in the Odenwald, we find Prince Henry reading the 
legend of the Monk Felix, who passed a hundred years rapt in a delight- 
ful vision of Paradise, which appeared to him only a single hour ; and, 
while the prince is engaged with the volume, Elsie, the eldest daughter 
of t^ peasants Gottlieb and Ursula, brings him fiowers, and, in the in- 
nocence of her heart, tells him the story of Christ and the sultan’s daugh- 
ter — ^how the maiden gave her heart to the unseen “ Master of the 
Flowers,” — how the Celestial Bridegroom came to claim her, and how 
she followed him to his Father’s Garden. Questioned as to her faith, 
Elsie says that she would gladly have done the same, prefiguring the 
purpose that even then was stirring in her bosom. 

A little later, when she hears from Gottlieb’s lips the tale of the prince’s 
malady, and the unhoped-for chance of cure, that purpose is fully avowed, 
and she declares her readiness to give her life for his— a resolution at 
which her parents, at first, chide as at a thing of nought. Elsie prays to 
her Redeemer for counsel and encouragemcTit, and, at midnight, comes 
sobbing to the bedside of Gottlieb and Ursula, and announces her inten- 
tion of making the sacrifice she spoke of. In vain her father and mother 
endeavour to dissuade her from her resolve, and they yield, at last, con- 
vinced that she speaks as if from the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
that her purposed self-devotion is holy and not tip be gainsaid. 

We are next shown the confessional of the village church, where the 
parish priest is waiting to receive the confession of Prince Henry. His 
struggles for grace, and the sense of his own inefficiency, arc the theme 
of his musings, and very earnestly they are told in this verse; at 
length the remembrance that he has other duties to perform — ^to visit 
the sick and disconsolate — ^makes him leave the church, and Lucifer 
again appears, this time disguised as a priest, once more to delude the 
princely penitent. While he remains alone, Lucifer indulges in a strain 
of gibing and mockery, replete with the Mephistophelian spirit ; then, 
seating himself in the confessional, he bitterly inveighs against human 
vice, and, satisfied with his diatribe, tells that his motive in coming there 
was to foster and ripen the evil thought of accepting the sacrifice of 
Elsie’s life, which had already begun to germ in the heart of Prince 
Henry. The prince enters and reverently kneels before the judge-con- 
fessor, acknowledging the weakness of his soul. “ 1 come,” he says, 

** I come again to the house of prayer, 

A man afflicted and distressed ! 
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As in a cloudy atmospliere« 

Through unseen sluices of the air, 

A sudden and impetuous wind 
Strikes the great forest white with fear. 

And every branch, and bough, and spray. 

Points all its quivering leaves one way, 

And meadows of grass, and fields of grain, 

And the clouds above, and the slanting rain, 

And smoke from chimneys of the town, 

Yield themselves to it, and bow down ; 

* So docs tills dreadful purpose press 
Onward, with irresistible stress, 

And all my thoughts and faculties, 

Struck level by the strength of this, * 

From tlieir true inclination turn, 

And all stream forward to Salem.** 

Lucifer consoles his penitent, and tells him that the mandate of the 
Decalogue, Thou shalt not kill !” is susceptible of a mild and general ap- 
plication ; that in such a case as his — where the extinction of a noble name 
is menaced — where a peasant’s blood is all the sacrifice — and more^f the 
like sophistical argument— the course the prince meditates is right and 
justifiable ; and, convincing him by these means, bestows on him the Devil’s 
absolution and benediction; though again the warning voice of the 
Guardian Angel is heard to deter the prince from accepting the self-im- 
molation of Elsie. In vain, for tho offer is once more made, is now freely 
accepted, and together Prince Henry and the devoted girl set forward for 
Salerno. 

Their first lialt is at Strasburg, where the prince wanders through the 
streets, tortured by remorse, and hears the Crier of the Dead calling on 
all who wake to pray for those who arc no more. Why for the dead” 
— thus he exclaims, 

“ Why for the dead, who are at rest ? 

Pray for the living, in whose breast 
The struggle between right and wrong 
Is raging terrible and strong.” 

And then he pours forth his soul in an aspiration for his maiden com- 
panion, at whose gate he now stands sentinel. In tliis place, in the squai’e 
in front of tho cathedral — where, a few months ago, we ourselves stood 
gazing on the mysterious grove of stone,” with the same scene before 
our eyes — the prince encounters Walter the Minnesinger, bound for the 
Holy Land. The greeting is a painful one : the prince speaks of his own 
pilgrimage to Salerno, and mourns over the contrast between his fate and 
that of the high-hearted noble Minnesinger, who, in the plenitude of his 
worldly fame, so fire^ gives up all unto the Lord. They part as they 
met, and we next see Elsie and Prince Henry again together. It is 
Easter Sunday, and they are listening in the open air — still before Stras- 
burg Cathedral — to a sermon preached by Father Cuthbert to a great 
assemblage of people. The frig’s text is the Resurrection, and the ser- 
mon itself and the manner of it afford an admirable illustration of the 
way in which matters sacred and profiine were blended by the itinerant 

£ reachers of the Middle Ages. We cannot resist giving a specimen of 
Is style. 
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Fbiae Cuthbebt {gci&culaimg and cracking n postnumU wMp). 

What ho !. good people ! do you not hear 'i 
Dashing along at the top of his speed, 

Booted and spurred, on his jaded steed, 

A courier comes \vith words of cheer. 

Courier I what is the ncE^ I pray? 

“ Clirist is arisen !” Whence come 3^011 ? ** From Court.'* 

Then 1 do not believe it, you say it in sport. 

(Ooc^s hit whip again.) 

Ah ! here comes another, riding this way ; 

We soon shall know what he lias to say. ^ 

Courier! what are the tidings to-day? 

“ Christ is arisen !" Whence come you ? “ From town.” 

Then 1 do not believe it ; away with you, clown. 

(Cracks his whip more violently.) 

And here comes a third, who is spurring amain. 

What news do you bring with your loose-hanging rein, 

Your spurs wet with blood, and your bridle with foam ? 

“ Christ is arisen !” Whence come you ? “ From Rome.” 

Ah ! now I believe. He is risen, indeed. 

Ride on with the news, at the top of your speed. 

(Great applause among the crowd.) 

The Miracle-Play of the Nativity, which follows, is also written with 
infinite skill, and, while divested of the grossieretes which deformed the 
original Mysteries, gives as perfect a picture of the treatment of these 
singular dramas as it is possible to present. 

We have first the contest between Mercy and Justice — Mercy plead- 
ing for God’s forgiveness of the sins of mankind, and Justice urging the 
fulfilment of the stem decree denouncing death for the original sin. 
The Deity declares that man may yet bo saved, if one free from sin can 
be found, who for his sake will suffer martyrdom, and the Four Virtues 
acknowledge their secret to have been vain. The Son is then sent — and, 
at this point of the drama, the jaws of Hell open below^ and the Devils 
walk about^ making a great noise.** Then comes Mary at the Well,” 
and the Salutation of the Angel Gabriel — a beautiful scene, simply and 
sweetly described, at the close of which the stage direction is : Here 
the Devils shall again make a great noise under the stage** Then enter 
the angels of the Seven Planets, bearing the Star of Bethlehem, each 
bringing a separate gift to the unborn child. After this follows The 
Stable of the Inn,” where the three Gypsy Kings,” Gaspar, Melchior, 
and Belshazzar, present their offerings, and the Virgin gives them the 
swaddling clothes in return. The next scene is The Flight into 
Egypt,” where two of a band of robbers, who arc seen sleeping, come for- 
ward to despoil the fugitives — but one of them, the afterwards ‘‘ penitent 
thief,” relents, and Jesus prophesies their fate atsthe end of thirty years. 
King Herod himself introduces “ The Slaughter of the Innocents,’^ with 
wondering German oaths of “Potz-tausendl” and “ Himmel-sacrament!” 
at the unwelcome news of the birth of Christ, and simulates his own sub- 
sequent death, when ho falls down as though eaten by worms^** and Satan 
and Ashtaroth come forth and dra^ him down to HclL In the next 
scene, when Jesus is at play with his schoolmates, the poet has availed 
himself of the Mohammedan stoiy which describes how Jesus and his 
playmates make sparrows out of clay, which file child-god animates : the 
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tradition is to be found in tbe notes to the Koran, and the stoiy is told to 
illustrate the incipient wickedness of Judas, whose jealousy is excited by 
his own failure to imitate the power of Jesus. The Village School,” 
where the Rabbinical teacher praises Judas for his Talmudic lore, and 
swears by St. Peter at Jesus for inquiring after truth, is another excellent 
scene. The last of the scenes is “ Crowning with Flowers,” where the 
children do homage to Christ, who perforins a miracle on a boy bitten by 
a serpent, and with this the Mystery ends. As wc have already ssdd, it 
is admiraUy done throughout. 

After this the pilgrimage moves on. First on the road to Hirschau, a 
pretty scene, described in hexameters — that form of verse which Professor 
Longfellow’s melody and skill almost reconcile us to. Then, in the Con* 
vent in the Black Forest, where severally are set forth the attractions of 
the Cellar and the Refectory, and the occupations in the Scriptorium, in 
which latter place we have a word of critical comment to make. The 
period of the poem is — as we have seen by the introduction of Walter of 
the Vogelweid — the first part of the thirteenth century ; but in making 
the Illuminator, Father Patricius, praise his own work — 

There, now, is an initial letter ! 

King Ren 4 himself never made a better — 

the poet forgets that Rene of Anjou, who acquired such deserved cele- 
brity by his skill in illuminations, did not flourish until full two hundred 
years afterwards. This anachronism, however, might bo easily avoided. 
We arc not quite so sure about another point — the existence of the paint- 
ings, at the period referred to, inside the covered bridge at Lucerne. The 
Danse Macabra,” which is the subject represented there, as well as in so 
many other places in Switzerland and Germany, was not, we believe, set 
forth in painting before the beginning of the fifteenth century; at all 
events, there is no record of such a fact antecedent to that time, nor do 
we think that it existed in that shape. Let the poet, however, have his 
licence here, while we thank him for the beautiful thoughts of which here, 
as well as in every part of his “ Legend,” he has been so prodigal. What 
can be truer or more poetical than the image with which the following 
passage concludes ? 

Elsie. 

Better is Death than Life! Ah, yes! to thousands 
Death plays upon a dalliance, nnd sings 
That song of consolation, till the air 
Rings with it, and they cannot choose but follow 
Whither he leads. And not the old alone, 

But the young also hear it, and are still 

Prince Henry. 

Yes, in their sadder moments. ’Tis the sound 
Of their own hearts they hear, half full of tears, 

‘ Which are like ciystal cups, half filled with water, 

Responding to the pressure of a finger 
With music sweet and low and melancholy. 

Let 118 go forward, and no longer stay 
In this great picture^galleiy of Death ! 

I hate it! ay, the very thought of it. 
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Elsib. 

Why it it hateful to you ? 

Prince Henry. 

For the reason 

That life, and all that speaks of life, is lovely. 

And death, and all that speaks of death, is hateful. 

Elsie. 

The grave itself is but a covered bridge 
Leading from light to light through a brief darkness, 4 

From Lucerne, over the pass of the St. Gothard, our pilgrims descend 
into Italy, sail from Genoa, and finally reach Salerno, much that is notice- 
aUe on their way being past over by us — ^not from want of attwtiveness, 
but solely occasioned by the exi^ncies of space. We must nof,1iQwever, 
omit to say, that in every available situation, Lucifer attends the jo^ey, 
now presimng at the revels of the monks of Hirschan, now mixing with 
a throng of pilgrims on their way to a shrine of the Virgin, now tempt- 
ing the Prince from the depths of the sea, and anon meeting him at 
Smemo in the guise of the holy father who is to witness the Consumma- 
tion of Elsie’s sacrifice. This sacrifice is all but accomplished when the 
better nature of Prince Henry prevails. She is led forth to death, and 
he, thrust back by LuciTer from following her, exclaims: 

Gone! and the light of all my life gone with her ! 

A sudden darkness falls upon the world I 
O, what a vile and abject thing am I, 

That purchase length of days at such a cost ! 

Not by her death alone, but by the death 
Of all that's good, and true, and noble in me I 
All manhood, excellence, and self-respect, 

All love, and faith, and hope, and heart are dead ! 

All my divine nobility of nature 
By this one act is forfeited for ever. 

I am a prince in nothing but in name!” 

The end is foreseen : he rushes to save her life, and his repentance and 
her love and courage meet with their due reward. The Prince is healed 
by the virtue of a holy relic, and happiness once more returns to the 
Castle of Vautsberg, where we part from Henry of Hoheneck and his 
young bride Elsie, listening to the same sweet tones of the bells of 
Geishenheim that once were listened to by imperial Charlemagne and 
his lovely' Queen Fastrada. 

Such is an outline of Professor Longfellow’s Golden Legend,” — and 
our sketch is nothing but an outline. He who would know more, must 
seek it in the poem itself, and if a true lover of the Maker’s” art— as it 
was termed in the days of the hero of the poem — hft will not turn away his 
eyes firom the page till the melody of the last line of the recording angcFs 
song has ceased to vibrate in his ears. 
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So wie cjn Manu, der durchaus bis zum innerstcii Kerne gesund ist 

Nie der Gesundhcit deiikt, noch dcs Gangs dcr rustigc Wand’rer. 

Voss’s layllen. 

Doubtlessly many of my readers were struck, on perusing the tales 
brought by English newspapers of the almost daily outbreaks in the Ger- 
man Annus Mirabilis, 1818, at seeing the Turner assume a notorious pre- 
eminence as the instigators and promoters of rebellion. This was more 
especially the case with the Turner of Ilanau and the Oberland, on ac- 
count of their proximity to Frankfurt ; and as I am not aware that any 
detailed account of them has been submitted to the English reading pub- 
lic, and as, besides, they were my companions on my present tour, a few 
remarks may not be out of place. 

The Turner^ then, are ostensibly a number of young inen who meet 
for the purpose of developing their bodily strength by gymnastic exercises; 
but, in reality, os one of their first laws states, the Turner Bund is con- 
stituted for the physical and moral improvement of the members. Each 
separate Turnvcrcin is under the jurisdiction of a Kreis Vcreiii, and these 
again under that of the Ilaupt or General Vereln, wliich held its periodi- 
cal meetings at Hanau — a town, by the way, w*hich has always been 
looked upon suspiciously by the government ever since the meeting of 
students in 1832, at the Hambacher Schloss. Vater Jahn was for a long 
time president of the united Turnverein of Germany, till his senile 
vanity led him to apprehend danger at the hands of his sons. Ho there- 
fore uttered his recantation, or, as he termed it, his Sekwanen Rede, in 
the St. Paul’s Kirchc, at Frankfurt, though his opponents were inclined 
to regard his swans as geese. lie was the first originator of the Turner 
Bund, probably from some fond reminiscences of the Prussian Tergend 
Bund, to which ho had belonged in his young days ; and ^vas ever a con- 
spicuous object from the immense white beard he wore Haunting in the 
breeze, and the linen jacket he never exchanged for warmer clothing in 
the severest weather. Under his presidency, the Bund consisted of 
150,000 members, and would have formed a dangerous body, liad they 
at all interfered in politics. This fortunately was not the case, and their 
youthful effervescence found a vent in singing patriotic songs, directed 
against the French, especially Becker’s Leid, “ Sie sollen Ihn nicht haben, 
den freien Deutsclien Rhein,” w'rittenin 1842, when M. Thiers made some 
teutatives to regain the Rhenish shore as the natural boundary of France. 
However, in 1848 the revolutionary caldron boiled over. Jahn was 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, and a more energetic man 
chosen to occupy his place. Many new laws were made, and a deliberar 
tive council summon^ to Ilanau, to which all the Turnverein were in- 
vited to send representatives. About 800 responded to the call. After 
a seance of two days, during which many violent speeches were uttered, 
the Empire w^as carried against the Republic by a majority of six. But 
this was in the rime of the ** Einheits Schwindelei,” and the King of 
Prussia’s hollow toasts ; and the executive council plainly showed after- 
wards which way their wishes tended. Among the laws relative to the 
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government of the Tarnverem, one was passed by which each member 
was bound to pay one kreuzer weekly to the Haupt Cassa in Hanau, 
making an annual sum of ISO^OOO florins, (^rather more than 10,000{. 
This fact throws a strong light on the fireqimt outbreaks at Frankfurt, 
Mayence, and elsewhere, for we now see whence money was derived to set 
thorn in motion, and men collected for such purposes. In addition to this, 
subsidies were voted to Hecker and Struve on their irruption into Baden, 
and after they were repelled the exiles in Strasburg were supported from 
the same source. 

All the members wear the same uniform — a linen jacket, loose trousers 
of the same material, and a cap bearing a silver cross formed of four 
F.’s, the initials of the words ‘4risch, fromm, frey, froh,’* the motto of 
the society, set in a wreath of oak leaves. The head covering, however, 
differs in neai'ly every town, many w'earing Schlapphilte of grey, black, 
or white felt. 

The Turnlocalo is a large room in an inn, where the members assem- 
ble, fllled with pictures, caricatures of every description, while the red 
flags of the diflerent companies hang round the walls. Beer and tobacco, 
without which nothing can be done in Germany, help to while the hours 
aw'ay wliilo the business of the society is being discussed, and new mem- 
bers enrolled. In the summer months, on fete days, Tumfahrten are held ; 
and during holidays, such as Easter and Whitsuntide, more extended 
expeditions into the country are made, at one of which, to Wildbad, it 
was my fortune, as the French say, to assist. 

At four in the morning of Whit- Monday, wo assembled, in number 
about eighty, before the railway station, to proceed in that manner to 
Carlsniho, as there was nothing worth visiting en route to that city. 
The band was among the number, and as the^*^ were public-spirited enough 
to encumber themselves witli their brazen lustrumeiits, we presented a 
very martial appearance while marching through the more sequestered 
villages. My readers must be pleased to bear in mind that this was the 
very season of disturbances, wlicn each man spoke of wars and rumours 
of wars, and the peasants had hardly got over the fright to which they 
had been subjected in the preceding February, when hourly expecting the 
French to pass the Rhine. 

We arrived at Durlach after an hour s sharp walking through a mag- 
nificent avenue of limertrees, which extends the whole w'ay from Carls- 
rulie. Durlach is a fine old-fashioned town, once the residence of the 
Markgraves of Baden Durlach, the elder branch of the pmsent reigning 
family. A round tower, current!;^ stated to have been built by the 
Romans, overlooks the town, to which a melancholy celebrity is attached, 
in consequence of a lady of high rank tlirowing herself and her two 
children from the summit of it, in consequence of some family jealousy. 
Thence our road led us to Wilferdingen, where it was arranged our first 
night’s quarters should be established. As it was impossible to obtain 
beds for such a numerous par^ as ours, the landlord was necessitated to 
strew a quantity of trusses of hay in a bnm, to which the majority re- 
tired, after discussing a hearty supper of potato-soup. 

At three the next morning, the reveille was sounded ; and after a re- 
freshing turn at the pump, we set out for Pforzheim, a large manufactur- 
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iag town, filled^ with jewellers and tobacco merchants, who, by the way, 
favoured the Exhibition with specimens of their industry. The church, 
which we visited, is a very handsome Gothic edifice, containing some re** 
markable monuments ; an^g them one of marble, raised by the present 
grand-duke, to his father, Carl Friedrich ; and another, erected b;^ pub- 
lic subscription, in memory of the 600 Pforzheimer who fell in the 
Thirty Tears’ War, at Wimpfen, while fighting for their religion and their 
country against Tilly. As it was no part of our plan to expend money in 
luxurious living, we remained no long time in Pforzheim, but set out for 
a small village called Tiefenbronn, where we actually took the inn by 
storm. Linen jackets might be seen in every part of the house, from 

garret to basement,” or looking from ‘^window and casement.” The 
landlord was so utterly dumb-foundered (the only word which will fully 
convey my meaning), that he let us do much as we pleased, and I really 
&ney would have suffered us to depart without payment, had such been 
our intention. He put me much in mind of Willet, senior, after the 
rioters had visited him; for he faintly remarked, he believed there was 
a trifle to settle. 

Our next march brought us to Maulbronn, in Wirtemberg, through an 
extraordinary quantity of apple and pear trees, which lined both sides of 
the road, and trio fruit of which we appropriated, thinking it but right to 
despoil the Swabes. I imagine the Cnancellor of the Exchequer must 
have an annual sum voted in his budget for the proper maintenance of the 
frontier, for wc passed at least 200 sign-posts in a distance of about ten 
miles, painted with the Wirtembergeois colours, and bearing the royal 
arms. Every now and then we were reminded of our being in a Catholic 
neighbourhood, by seeing giganticcruciflxes, carved in wood, and bearing 
all the insignia of our Saviour’s passion — ^for instance, nails, dice-boxes, 
swords, &c. At Lantenbronn, by German measurement about a pipe 
and a half from Maulbronn, we passed a very beautiful Gothic chapel, 
now, unfortunately, converted into a cow-shed — the high altar and cru- 
cifix carved in stone still remain entire. At Maulbronn there are fortu- 
nately two inns, and we thercfoi'c contrived to procure beds for the whole 
party, though at only one of them could anything eatable or potable be 
procured, for at the other they had positively nothing in the house but an 
execution. Our arrival excited no small alarm among the Beamten of 
the town, and the Burgermeister had some thoughts of calling on the 
Bathsdeiner to arrest us all, but his fears were assuaged when he found 
that we were only on pleasure intent. This most servile servant of his 
most transparent majesty doffed his dignity, and even accepted our invi- 
tation to crack a bottle. Maulbronn was, in the good old times, perhaps 
the most splendid of all the monastic buildings in the south of Germany; 
ample traces of this are furnished in the beautiful though ruined building, 
and in the care with which the surrounding country is laid out in terraces, 
for the proper cultivation of the vine. It has been secularised, and con- 
verted into a Protestant government school. The Burgermeister, on the 
next morning, was kind enough to act as our cicerone. He first led us 
into the chapel, which bore evident proofs of its pristine splendour, in the 
beautifully carved sedilia ; but the painted windows have been removed by 
the above-mentioned transparency,” to decorate a pet church of his own 
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at Cannstadt, near Stuttgardt That which struck us with the most 
surprise, was to see the marks of monastic feet deeply worllbd in the oalmn 
floor, where the monks had literally shuffled off their mortal coil — thb was 
a convincing proof of their piety and their flreight. The seats them- 
selves were a perfect specimen of ingenious torture ; they were so con- 
trived that the sitter would require all his wits to keep his balance, and if 
happening to fall asleep, he would inevitably come down with a squelch on 
the ground, no doubt to the great amusement of his brethren. The 
worthy Burgermeister next led us to the refectory, now converted into a 
bam, where he directed our admiring glances to a large pillar with an 
orifice in the centre, through which,' he asserted with the utmost serious- 
ness, a stream of red wine used to pour while the monks of old were 
dining. But now no signs bore evidence of the jovial race they were, 
and the loud ** Ho, ha !** which shook the old oak wall, had been long 
hushed. Thence we proceeded to the cloisters, which ai*e somewhat larger 
than those of St. Mary Magdalene at Oxford, but the carved-work is 
much more elaborately executed. The predominant figure is that of the 
Maulcsel or Mule, which gives its name to the town, and is represented 
in every possible ludicrous position. In the centre is the large fountain, 
or Bronn, in a better state of preservation than any other part of the 
building — probably because monks are usually afflicted with hydrophobia, 
and holiness and dirt generally go together. 

At about eleven o’clock we took leave of our friendly guide, and 
started for Neuenbronn, which place we reached about nightfall, after a 
long walk through some very romantic scenery. As there was a little 
difficulty about procuring sufficient food for so large a party, the landlord 
placed his nets at our disposal, and after pulling off our shoes and stock- 
ings, we had a glorious haul of trout in the river, which is strictly pre- 
served for the use of amateur fishermen. 

The next morning we set out for Wildbad, along a most exquisite road, 
which wound round the base of a huge mountain, till we arrived at a 
village called Calw, where we made mid-day. And here occurred the most 
extraordinary incident of our whole journey. Will my readers credit it^ 
that, in this sequestered Wirtembergeois village, I saw the wires and posts 
which usually indicate the presence of the electric telegraph on our rail- 
ways ? 1 instinctively felt that 1 had made a grand discovery, which 

would serve to enrol my name on the pages of history by the side of 
those of Cook, Humboldt, and Layard. The present claimants of grati- 
tude and renown for the invention of the electric telegraph were evidently 
base impostors — ^had shamelessly taken advantage of the science of a 
Suabe, who was born to blush unseen, and robbed him of all the credit 
due to him. In my generous indignation, I determined his merits and 
name should no longer be hid under a bushel, and, therefore, began 
inquiring of the landlord where this wundervoller kopf resided. To my 
dreadful abashment, 1 found I had been a little too precipitate in drawing 
my conclusion, and that my fancied telegraph was merely a method of 
communication with the village constable — ^probably invented by some 
lazy Burgermeister. The wire, commencing in the dread functionary’s 
bedroom, was attached to a bell in the Rathdiener’s house; and when the 
night was cold, or the Burgermeister tired, he could summon his assistant 
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to his aid \vhenever a pothouse dispute required his presence. As too, in 
this instance, iMy livra at different ends of the village, this only served 
to render the affair still more conspicuous. 

We arrived at Wildbad about two o’clock, fired with the expectation of 
seeing some really glorious sceneiy — as the name led us to infer; but this, 
too, was a mistake. There was nothing at all wild about the place, and 
the landscape was of an every-day sort of character. Besides, however 
picturesque the place might iiaturalybe, the presence of the great over- 
grown hotels would be sufficient to destroy the effect. The Badhaus is a 
very handsome edifice, built at the expense of the government, containing 
four public and some twenty private baths. The water is excessively hot 
and beneficial in scrofulous and rheumatic complaints, ample proof of 
which we had while walking through the streets. Barring our own party, 

1 really believe we did not see half a dozen people in the proper possession 
of their health ; at every comer wc stumbled over Bath chairs, in which 
the valetudinarians were being dragged to or from the Kursaal. To the 
credit of the government, there is an excellent hospital open to all, with- 
out distinction of country or sect, where a trifling sum is demanded for 
board and lodging, and this only in the case of a jiaticnt being in a con- 
dition to pay it. 

Wildbad must have suffered an extraordinary change since the time 
when, as old Uhland sings to us, the Count hiberhard dor Greiner was 
surprised here by liis arch-enemies, the Counts Wolf von Wunnenstein 
and Eberstcinburg, while trying to get m\ of his gout. He escaped on 
the back of a faithful shepherd, who hid him in one of the surrounding 
forests. Our poet-laureato was never weary of repeating the ballad, and 
pointed to the neighbouring mnniitains, in the vain hope of discovering 
the forest-clad retreat he reached in safety. 

It is seldom that the popular voice errs in assigning a nickname to its 
oppressors, and none was ever more merited than that given to Count 
Gerhard of Wivtemberg — der Greiner^ or “ The Quarrelsome.” His 
whole life was spent in a series of disputes with the citizens of the few im- 
perial towns witliin his principality, and in checking the progress of civil 
liberty. Encouraged by the unexpected result of the battle of Sempach, 
and the decided repulse it gave to the aspirations of the house of Ilapsburg, 
the cities of Ulm and Augsburg placed themselves at the bead of the Sua- 
bian Confederation, and demanded the same privileges conceded to their 
brethren in Upper Germany, or, as it is now called, Switzerland. Tlio 
Greiner was, of course, furiously incensed at such audacity, and summoned 
all his vassals together to punish the rebels. The hostile armies met on 
the 14th of May, 1377, beneath the walls of Reiitlingen, and the Count 
suffered an ignominious defeat. Still Ebcrhard, like many other groat 
men, did not know when he was beaten, and though his son Ulrich was 
severely wounded in the battle, and narrowly escaped captivity, did not 
for a moment relax in his efforts to subjugate the rebels. By the aid of 
money and promises, he induced the knightly order of St. Georffe to help 
him, and the war was carried on with great animosity for scvcteiI years. 
At length the Confederation, in 1388, seeing the injury done to trade by 
the continuance of hostilities, determined on risking a decisive battle. 
This took place at Dossingen, in Wirtemberg. The Greiner, who was 
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aided I 7 the Markgrave of Baden, the Bishop of Wurzburg, the Count 
von'Ottingen, and several other nobles, was enabled to bring into the 
field a force of more than 7000 men. But not caring to trust entirely 
to the army, he abo had recourse to treachery, and bribed the Count von 
Henneberg, the leader of the Nuremberg contingent, with 1000 florins^ 
to quit the field at the critical moment. Count Ulrich commenced the 
attack, burning to wipe away the disgrace attaching to him from the 
defeat at ReUtlingen ; his repeated assaults failed, however, to break the 
enemy’s lin<^ and he and several other nobles fell in the engagement. 
At this moment, when victory seemed to hover over the townsmen, Count 
Henneberg commenced his retreat. Another circumstance especially 
favoured Eberhard, and materially influenced the fate of the battle. His 
old enemy, the Raging Wolf of Wunnensteiu, was so conscious of the 
danger which would accrue to himself if the townsmen asserted their 
liberty, that he proflered his services to aid in subjecting them ; and 
although Eberhard haughtily declined his assistance, still he appeared on 
the battle-field, ^vith his robber hordes, almost at the same moment when 
Count Ulrich fell, and Henueberg’s treachery was being carried out. 
The consternation of the townsmen at the sudden defection of the 
Nuremberg contingent, was naturally enhanced by the appearance of 
fresh combatants in the hostile army. Still the concurrence of so many 
unfortunate accidents did not shake the courage of their heroic leader, 
Conrad Bcsscrcr. The Suabes willingly responded to the summons of 
their brave compatriot, and remembered the glorious prerogative assured 
them hy imperial edict, of ever being first in attack and last in retreat. 
With donrad Besserer, however, the banner of the United Cities sunk to 
the ground, and when the signal of liberty vanished, the remnants of the 
allied army commenced their retreat. Such was the deplorable result of 
the battle of Dossingen, the most important of all those chi'onicled in the 
pages of Germany's histoiy. Had the townsmen conquered, no princely 
coalition would have been sufficiently strong to prevent the liberty and 
unity of Germany. The mainspring of both, the imperial dignity, would 
have been re-established in its pristine vigour, and we should not have 
been witnesses of the lamentable mistakes and failures of the year 
1848. 

But rcTnemns a 9ios moutons. We soon made our arrangements for 
leaving such a melancholy place as Wildbad, for all wc had to do was to 
find a guide to lead us over the mountains into the Murgthal; and this we 
fortunately effected by falling in with an old peasant who lived in Baden, 
and bad come across to visit some relations. The only disagreeable thing 
was that peculiar effluvia emanating from two immense bags of sauer^ 
kraut and pickled beans which had been graciously presented to him by 
his friends ; but this wo rectified by keeping as far as possible from him. 
The road ho led us was up an excessively steep mountain, immediately in 
the rear of the Bad, which gave our legs plenty of exercise. On reaching 
level ground, the first thing that struck us was a large square tower, or 
blockhouse, about thirty feet high ; and this we found, on inquiring from 
the guide, had been erected, in communication with several others we 
afterwards passed, in the war of 1792, as a line of defence against the 
French. They had been of some service in their day, but were now iu a 
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decayed condition, and only served as a refuge for the charcoal-burners. 
These fellows, by the way, must have a merry time of it in summer,' and 
many a fine roebuck is set to roast before their fires. It is rather strange 
we never hear of young adventurous spirits taking to this line of life. 
Perhaps, however, it is not sufiiciently romantic, tnough, at any rate, it 
would be safer than the robber line, which, thanks to Schiller, so many 
untamed youths selected. 

After some few hours* walking we arrived at Kaltenbronn, a Jagd 
Ham belonging to the grand-duke, and chiefly maintained for the pur- 
iK)se of shootinp^ the Auerhahn^ or bustard. It is a very strongly-built 
m)use ; and it is, indeed, requisite it should be so, for the gamekeeper 
assured us that it was no uncommon occurrence for himself and family to 
be snowed up for weeks together. After refreshing ourselves with beer 
and wine, we descended into the Murgthal, where we stopped for the 
night at Forbach. 

We were induced to stop here longer than we had originally intended, 
by the intimation that a Schwellung was about to take place, a sight well 
worth being present at. The next morning a party of us accompanied 
the Revier Forster along the banks of the Murg to Schwarzenbach, in 
Wirtemberg, from which place we climbed up a hill, and at length 
arrived at me sluice-gates. About half a mile of water had been dammed 
up, covered with timber of every description. Two large wooden gates, 
somewhat resembling our English lock-gates, confined it at one extremity, 
about twenty feet above the bed of the stream ; so that, on their being 
opened, the wood and water would gain sufficient impetus to find their 
way down the mountain into the Murg. As the Revier Forster told us 
we had better witness the progress of the water from below, we went 
down the other side of the hill looking towards Forbach, and took up our 
position on the other side of the stream, beneath some fir-trees, waiting 
patiently till eleven o’clock, when the gates would be opened. We could 
see before us about four hundred yards up the stream, which, im- 
mediately in front of us, rushed beneath a solid stone bridg^e, with a fall 
of about fifteen feet. Wc heard the pent-up waters long before we could 
see them, as they bore their crashing burden towards us, till suddenly the 
first log made its appearance round a projecting rock. In its wake came 
every description of timber— pine, elm, oak, ash, &c.— all leaping franti- 
cally one above the other, and of all dimensions, from the stately tree, 
which would hereafter find its way to Holland, down to the humhle 
Brmnholx^ about to seek an ignominious fate in a bourgeois kitchen. 
This wateriall of wood lasted about three-quarters of an hour, and we 
were informed that upwards of 60 , 000 ^ Klafter had been floated down. 
The Klafter is something like what the Americans call a cord of wood— 
a solid cube of six feet in length by six in breadth. These Schwellungen 
take place twice in the year, and are usually witnessed by a considerable 
number of persons. It is, in truth, one of the most picturesque of the 
various mewods by which timber is transferred from its native forest to a 
home on the watery deep. 

On our return to Forbach, we started homewards along the Valley of 
the Muig, the great attraction to visitors at Baden-Baden, on account of 
the magnificent view to be enjoyed, especially from Schloss Eberstriq. 
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The scenery the whole way from Forbach to Obersroth is exquisitely 
beautiful, we brawling stream making its way through a succession of 
orchards, prairie, and masses of rocks, while viliages in abundmice give a 
charming relief to the picture. Weissenbach is the chief place in the 
valley, before arriving at Gernsbach, and is rendered conspicuous in the 
view from Ebcrstein, on account of the Gothic church lately erected there. 
The path from Obersroth winds through the vineyards which produce 
that ramous wine called Ebersteinor Bhit. It ma^ be procured at the 
chateau — ^that is to say, the red sort, as the white is exclusively kept for 
the grand-ducal table. The writer was once fortunately witness of a 

g lorious night illumination which took place here under the auspices of 
le people of Gernsbach, as a token of gratitude to the grand-auko for 
the establishment of a bailiwick in that town. A procession of 260 per- 
sons, each bearing a lighted torch, ascended the path from Obersroth; 
the bridges of Gernsbach and Weissenbach were brilliantly illuminated; 
floats bearing huge bonfires descended the stream, while blazing beacons 
were suddenly kindled on the surrounding hills. The effect was superb 
in the extreme, and, to enhance the general satisfaction, the grand-duke 
was graciously pleased to express his thanks from the balcony ; to which 
a worthy citizen replied, Branch* nit zu dankcn, Majestiit !” 

Fwm Eberstein we proceeded along the new road to Baden, formed by 
the ^and-duke at a vast expense, and which put his engineering staff on 
their mettle. On arriving at Lichtenthal, we found a number of tables 
prepared for us on the pelouse before the Griifshe Bierbranerey, where we 
sate till a late hour, refreshing ourselves witli beer, and *teliing of the 
wonders we had seen in foreign parts. 

The following extract from the Stuttgardter Beobachter,’’ done quite 
literally into English by that eminent hand, the writer, as the old news- 
paper advertisements would say, served to recal our trip to our memom 
when it had almost been forgotten in the weightier political events of the 
season: 

** Information being received at the Royal Police Bureau, that a party of 
rebels (probably belonging to the band of the God-forgotten Hecker) 
had crossed our frontier and sought to enkindle in our peace-loving pea- 
santry a desire for innovation and outbreak against our beloved monarch, 
the heroic Sergeant Mangelbachcr was detached to hold them in check. 
However, on arriving at the place indicated, it was discovered that the 
so-called patriots had retired, evidently disconcerted by the fidelity and 
obedience to the law which our worthy compatriots ever display in the 
hour of need.” 
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A SURVEY OF DANISH LITERATURE, FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BY HRS. BUSHBY. 

Part II. 

TiiR literary regeneration of Denmark may be said to have com- 
menced under Christian IV. That accomplished monarch was fond of 
study, was extremely well informed, and was a good mathematician and 
good linguist, as well as being skilled in painting and music. All the 
well-educated gentlemen of his day not only understood but spoke 
Latin; and it is probable that Denmark would from that time have 
taken a high stand in the world of letters, had Christian been able to 
have devoted his talents and enei^es entirely to the improvement of his 
subjects, and the internal welfare of his dominions. But he became in- 
volved in harassing wars; and though he won some laurels, and was 
created chief of the Protestant League in Lower Saxony, which fought 
against the celebrated generals Tilly and Walstcin, yet theso honours 
were obtained by the sacrifice at home of what would have beeiynore 
beneficial to his people. Still he had struck the spark, which, tnough 
smothered for a time, was never entirely extinguished, and which began 
to revive under the fostering care of Frederick V, and his successors. 

Frederick was very liberal in patronising leanicd foreigners, in in- 
viting them to Denmark, and in employing them on scientific missions. 
Among those so employed by him was Karsten Niebuhr, a German, the 
father of the celebrated historian, Niebuhr, who was bom in Copen- 
hagen, in 1776. Karsten Niebuhr was sent on an expedition to the 
East — to Constantinople and Arabia — along with four other naturalists, 
geographers, and historians. Their expenses were paid by the treasury, 
as were also those of all the other scientific and literary envoys. About 
this time, too, the booksellers of Denmark began to cater more for the 
public ; and the increase of publishers gave a spur to the exertions of 
authors. 

Not even the restraints on the liberty of the press, which had caused 
the banishment of Malte-Brun and the elder Heiberg, had the power to 
annihilate the literature of Denmark, at the end of the last and begin- 
ning of the present century. Nor, indeed, was this intended by the 
excellent prince, afterwards Frederick VI., who then governed the 
country on behalf of his father,' Christian VIL, the husband of the un- 
fortunate English princess, Caroline Matilda, who, as well as the prime 
minister, Struensee, had been the victim of the ambition and jealousy 
of the malignant quecn-dowager, Juliana Maria. Frederick may be 
thought to have erred in his judgment in regard to this decree ; but 
these restraints on the freedom of publication were imposed principally 
with a view of preventing the wild tenets of the French revolutionists 
from spreading their disastrous influence among a people w'ho were 
tranquil and contented, and whose position, neither in a political or social 
point of view, would have been improved by the importation of Galilean 
turbulence, ^disaffection, and vice. 
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A Danish author of the present day — Johan Ludwig Heiherg, son of 
the banished dramatist — has said that the first French revolution was 
“ a thunderstomii whicli cleared away the thick mists which for centuries 
had accumulated on the horizon of human life — a frightful tempest while 
it raged, but useful in its effects — a flash of lightning, that had sundered 
many gdling chains — an overthrow that was necessary — an instrument 
in tne hands of Providence.*’ But though the French nation might 
have required that violent process of clearing, sundering, and overthrow- 
ing, it was' in no way needed among the quiet Danes, who, though 
capable of being roused by strong excitement, are yet constitutionally 
calm, and were, as they are still, well inclined towards their king and 
his government. 

There is a great deal of nationality and patriotism among the Danes, 
as may be seen by all their popular poetry, from the days of Johannes 
Ewald to those of Hans Christian Andersen. Scarcely any writer,” 
says a .Danish critic, “ was ever more largely endowed with poetical 
talents than Ewald. The power of his imagination, and warmth of his 
feelings, did not evince themselves first in his writings, but in his life ; 
and they impelled him, both as a boy and as a young man, into strange 
wild adventures, while seeking the realisation of his visionary schemes, 
and to gain the object on which he lavished the love that was gushing, 
as it were, from some hidden fountain in his heart. But when, at 
length, wearied of his vain battling with adverse circumstances, ho hod 
given up in despair the struggle to obtain that amount of earthly good 
fortune and virtuous happiness wliich could alone liavc satisfied his 
ardent soul, to escape from the pangs of disappointment and blasted 
hope, he imprudently plunged into a course of dissipation. It was only 
for a moment, however, now and then, that such pleasures could divert 
his thoughts from their habitual melancholy ; nor could they change the 
bias of his mind ; for his better nature turned to the cultivation of poetry, 
and in this more legitimate resource he found eventually some conso- 
lation amidst broken health and rubied prospects.” 

Ewald was born in 174o, in Copenhagen, where his father was a 
clergyman. At eleven years of ago he had the misfortune to lose that 
parent, and was sent to a school in Schleswig, where ho remained for 
tour years. Here he read with eager interest ** Robinson Crusoe,” that 
work whicli has really tended to unsettle so many boyish minds, and to 
inspire that desire for roving and adventures, which has led numbers of 
youths to select die army or the navy as their profession, or to become 
emigrants to distant countries; the perusal of this, to schoolboys, so 
attractive work of De Foe, fired the young Ewald’s romantic imagina- 
tion, and was the primary cause of the follies which he committed. He 
had been about a year entered as a student at the university of Copen- 
hagen, when he formed a passionate attachment to a young lady, and 
with the Quixotic idea of winning tuch fame and fortune by the career 
of arms as might eiitiUo him to become her suitor, he absconded from 
his home and his studies, to seek military employment among the troops 
of Frederick II,, who was then engaged in the Seven Years* War. 
Though the new recruit was very young, and also very small of his age, 
his services were accepted, and he was placed in the ranks of a regiment 
of infantry. But he was not satisfied with his situation in the FWssiaii 
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anny, and therefore took the liberty of deserting to that of the Aus- 
trians, in which he became first a drummer, and afterwards a non- 
commissioned ofiicer. 

In 1760, his discharge was purchased by his family, and on his return 
to Copenhagen and the university, he studied so hard, that when only 
nineteen years of age, he became a candidate for theological honours, and 
had pass^ a first-rate examination. His afiection for the damsel of his 
almost childish admiration remained unchanged ; but she chose to marry 
another, and this disappointment preyed deeply upon his mind. The rest 
of his life was little else than a series of chagrins, faults, and sufferings, 
soothed only by the kindness of a few friends, and the occasional flashes 
of a genius which no adverse fate could utterly extinguish. He died in 
great poverty, in the year 1781. £wald was a good lyric poet, and also 
vie author of some dramatic works, both tragic and comic. Of the latter 
may be mentioned his Harlequin Patriot,” which, as the name implies, 
was of a satirical character. It was Ewald who wrote the words of the 
Danish God save the king” — Kong Christian,” a magnificent national 
mr. The words celebrate the deeds of King Christian V., and the dis- 
tinguished naval heroes Tordenskiold (Thundershield), originally lieu- 
tenant Peter Wessel, but who raised himself by his gallantry, and was 
created an admiral at the age of twenty -eight ; and Niels Yule, another 
popular commander, of whom his countrymen are also proud. But these 
verses have been so often translated — ^though far from well translated— 
that it would be useless to repeat them here. 

A contemporary of Ewald *s was Johan Hermann Wessel, also a clergy- 
man’s son, who was born one year before him, and died four years mer 
him. He, too, was unfortunate in his life, and had to struggle against 
poveity, and the depression of mind consequent upon that dire evil. He 
earned a precarious pittance for a long time by teaching modern lan- 
guages, but resigned that occupation when he was made stage-manager 
at the royal theatre of Copenhagen. The salary attached to this office, 
however, was so small, that poor Wessel found it scarcely possible to 
maintain himself and his family on it. Yet, in the midst of troubles and 
privations, he wrote his comedies; one of which, *‘Kieriighed uden 
Strompei^ — ‘^Love without Stockings,” takes a leading place in the 
Danish ( drama. He called this a tragedy, in five acts, but it was, in fact, 
a parody — a burlesque — written with a view of turning into ridicule the 
pompous translations from the French dramatic authors, which, with their 
tcrmality and bombast, threatened to supersede the more natural repre- 
sentations of the Danish stage. The characters are — tailor’s appren- 
tice, his betrothed, her unsuccessful lover, and a male and female 
confidant. The play opens with the fair betrothed Gret^ being discovered 
asleep on a chair. She suddenly awakes from her nap, and exclaims, 

Thou tu^er shalt married be^ if not ujipn this day ! 

Oh ! all too hideous dream ! Methought I heard one say, 

In tones like thunder loud, these words of threatening dire ; 

He looked as black as if— he’d just come from a fire! 

What I Shall I never see my dearest hope fulfilled ? 

That hope on which I had undoubted ri^ht to build, 

Since yonder happy day, when on my tailor’s breast 
I leaned, and caught the words bis trembling lips confess’d — 
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* That I, and I alone« of maidens was adored. 

And that my killing glance into his soul had bored. 

Ohy faithless ! Didst not vow without me thou coiildst not 
A single moment live ? Some demon must have got 
His clutches on thee, sure ; for the eight days are past 
Which thou didst swear to me thine absence would but last. 

•••••. 

Thou ne'er shall married be, if not vpon this day ! 

I can’t-— I won't hear this — dark spirit, hence — away I 
Enter Mettb. 

What new misfortune now betokens yonder screech ? 

Speak I Oh, my beating heart I 

Gretb. Let not my words impeach 

Him I still love ! Listen, and tremble, friend ! While I 
Sat here and slept, a dark and horrid face drew nigh— 

A demon’s, without doubt — black locks waved o’er its nose. 

And breaking suddenly upon my calm repose, 

It roared into my ear — oh, words fraught with dismay!— 

Thou neer shall married be, if not upon this day ! 

Mette. But dreams may sometimes err, and tell a lying tale. 

Greie, Dreams that give dreadful warning ne’er are known to fail. 
Mette. Yet, even granting that, a dream to be all right 
Must take place in one’s bed, and midst the hours of night ; 

But in the day — and only on a cliair— 

Grete. In vain 

Wouldst thou my spirits flatter into peace again. 

Notwithstanding this doleful assertion, the dreamer closes with her 
friend’s proposal to fetch Mr. Mads, the tailor’s hitherto unlucky lival, 
and put him up to marrying her at once, so as to avert the fate denounced 
by the dark vision. She agrees, in these words : 

Do what thoiP thinkest best — to thee I leave it all ; 

Alack ! my soul is wrapt in a funereal pall ! 

Mads makes his appearance forthwith, and harangues for some time 
on his late despair, and how he had entertained the idea of stabbing him- 
self, and had got a knife all ready ; but, upon second thoughts, had put 
off the catastrophe. She at length interrupts him, and brings him to the 
point, without much circumlocution, by telling him : 

There is no time to lose ; if Tm to wed with thee. 

It must be — now or never. 

Of course he accepts, in a short rhapsody, and then tells her, 

I’ll gallop off in haste, to put on better clothes — 

But 1 shall soon be back to take the bridegroom’s oaths. 

While the obli^ng swain has gone to make his wedding-toilet, and 
Gret^ has been indulging in a short soliloquy, the missing tailor, Johan, 
arrives, is well received notwithstanding her recent arrangement with 
Mads, and delights her by the assurance that . 

Moments are like days, and hours like years of life. 

Until the happy time when I may call thee wife. 

She has now two strings to her bow ; the threats of her supernatural 
visitant will, indeed, be as null and void as any other baseless fabric of 
a dream,” so she forthwith invites her admirer to the altar on that very 
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day. Notwithstanding his estimate of his moments and hours, he is not^ 
prepared for such precipitate doings, and seems inclined to back out. 
The lady catechises him, and at last &aw3 from him the confession, that 
the great impediment to his being married that day is — the want of his 
stockings, which he had left by mistake behind. But the unseemly 
figure which he must cut without them, though it elicits a burst of 
eloquent anguish from him, is not admitted by the determined bride, who 
sticks to her point — “ Now or never.” 

A variety of grandiloquent scenes occur; but towards the last the 
tailor makes his appearance in a respectable pair of white stockings, and 
all promises to go on to Grete^s satisfaction, when Mads and his friend, 
Jesper, rush in, and charge Johan with theft — the theft, from Mads, of 
the very stockings which ho was sporting so proudly. His betrothed 
calls upon him to clear himself, but, conseiciicG»stricken, the tailor turns 
pale, and Gret^ shrieks : 

Thou tiimcst white ! Oh, strength and heart, and hope and life, 
Together fail ! 

After a fainting fit, she exclaims : 

Oh, shame! Oh, agony of grief I Thou^ my sweetheart! 

Barbarian — such thou wert — but such no longer art ! 

Johan, sobbing, replies : 

Barbarian ! yes, alas ! That name befits me well ; 

Yet think not without grief from virtue that 1 fell. 

Madam — I am a thief— the accusation’s true — 

1 have disgraced thee— but — thou art revenged — adieu I 

As lie utters this last flourish, he stabs himself. Grct5, shocked at his 
untimely fate, scolds the innocent Mads, and then stabs herself. Mads 
apostrophises the Furies, and follows Greta’s exampe. Mett^ catches the 
infection, and plunges a knife into her heart ; and finally Jesper also 
commits suicide, but first recites the following wiiidiiig-up speech : 

Wherefore should Mcttc die? Of that I see no need ; 

But since they all are dead, I too must do the deed. 

Oh, ye, in future years, who these sad scenes shall hear, 

If ye our corpses view, yet never shed a tear, 

As flints will be your hearts. But all hearts are not stone ; 

Our deaths may generations yet unborn bemoan. 

To those who sympatliise in our distress, 1 will 
Bequeath a parting wish, before myself 1 kill : 

Oh ! may your wardrobes be extremely well supplied ; 

And never may your love be hy your stockingt tried! 

There is a sort of epilogue to this burlesque, in which Mercury, the 
god of thieves, is very appropriately made to appear. 

Poor Wessel’s many wants and cares drove him into habits of intem- 
perance, which closed his career in what otherwise might have been the 
prime of his life. 

In so limited a survey of Danish literature and Danish authors as this 
must necessarily be, it is impossible to give specimens of the style of 
each writer, or, indeed, to give much more, in many cases, than a 
catalogue of names — a sort of tombstone record, — and even in that, a 
selection must be made. Of authors who lived and wrote about the same 
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time with Ewald and Wesi^l may be mentioned Johan Clemens Tode, 
^ who, though German by birth, removed at an early age to Denhiark, 
where he completed his studies. He became a physician, and was one of 
the few of the medical profession there, who devoted himself also to 
general literature. Besides his medical works, one of which was a 
medical review, he was the author of some pretty poems, &c. &c. He was 
bom in 1736, and died in 1806. Johan Nordahl Bmn was a poet and 
dramatist ; and Thomas Christopher Bruun was a writer of songs, some 
of which are set to music. A number of his verses are given in Seide- 
lin’s ^‘Collection of National Songs and Ballads, ” published in Copen- 
hagen, in 1821. They arc very pretty, and one, an invocation to 
Memory, recalling past nappy days, is particularly pleasing and graceful. 
But as a specimen of the verses of this popular songster, we shall rather 
choose some lines to his “ Fmdrelatid,” which may be translated as 
follows : 

There is a name wdiicii each reveres, 

Wliich from our earliest childish years 
Is stamped on every heart ; 

’Tis hailed with warmth in youtirs gay spring, 

And not the chill of age can bring 
IndifTrence— for our love w'ill cling 
To it till life depart. 

That name so loved is — Fatherland! 

What Dane its magic can withstand? 

What sound to him so sweet ? 

For it, his blood, his life, he offers ; 

For it, his strength and valour proffers; 

For it, would freeij* yield his coffers. 

Or Fate’s worst evils meet. 

Ye stars, that from yon skies above 
Watch o’er the country that we love, 

Protect it from all ill ! 

From every selfish feeling free. 

Oh, may our patriot^hearts agree 
In ever loving, serving thee — 

Sweet duty to fulfil ! 

In Honour’s path, oh I may we tread, 

Still by oiir country’s glory led, 

Devoted to her fame I 

And may onr words and deeds still show 

The noble source from whence they flow ; 

And may our bosoms ever glow 
At sound of Denmark’s name I 

Dear Fatherland ! In peace or strife, 

To thee we dedicate our life! 

Come, every loyal Dane, 

Here let us join with heart and hand, 

And, as befits a patriot-band. 

To our loved northern Fatherland 
A goblet let us drain! 

It may be imagined that these are rather spirit-stirring lines in a social 
party ; at any rate, they are not worse than the generality of songs which 
end in a libation. The first-named of these Brauns, or Browns, died in 
1816; the writer of songs in 1834. He was also professor of the English 
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lanmage, at the uniTenity eS Copenhagen. Both were bom in the 
mi&le of the last centuiy. Professor Oluf Olufsen was a writer of 
eomedtes, and his GuldJaasen,” Golden box,” is still a favourite 
with the public ; it is rich in national peculiarities. Of the two Trojels, 
who were brothers, one was a writer of satirical poems, which,” says a 
Danish critic, “ were not merely playfully witty, but bitter and biting.” 
One of the best among these is An Ode to Dulneds.” 

Edward Storm, who was bom in Norway in 1749, and who was at 
one time a director of the Theatre Royal at Copenhagen, was a writer 
both of prose and verse, and a contributor to the Minerva^ the monthly 
magazine before mentioned. His fables were much approved of, also his 
ballads ; one of these Herr Zinclar” — ^may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the old Danish ballad. It relates to an occurrence which took place 
duringithe reign of Christian lY. of Dentnark. “ To the honour of the 
Norwegian peasants of Guldbrandsdal,” says Frederick SneedorfF, in his 
history of Denmark, 1 must relate an event which happened in those 
days. Gustaviis Adolphus had recruited his army by raising 2000 men 
in Scotland, and a Colonel Sinclair landed with 1000 of these men in 
Norway. They were met in a rocky defile, or mountain-pass, called 
‘ The Kringell,’ by Lars Gram, the magistrate of (ruldbrandsdal, who 
had hastily gathered together a number of pedants to repel the Scotch 
invaders. These stout fellows, armed with axes, and any kind of weapons 
they could get hold of, waylaid the Scotch soldiers in the narrow gorge, 
where it was impossible either to advance or to retreat ; and where, taken 
by surprise, they fought to great disadvantage. Colonel Sinclair was 
killed, and so were all his troops, except two men, of whom one was sent 
back to Scotland to tell his countrymen that there were people in Norway^ 
and the other settled in Norway, where he established a glasswork. To 
commemorate this event, a column was erected dn the spot, with the 
following simple inscription ; * Here Colonel Sinclair was shot, the 26th 
of August, 1612.’” 

Peace was concluded between Christian and Gustavus Adolphus the 
year after this unfortunate adventure. The first condition of this peace 
was rather absurd ; at least it was making a heraldic device a matter of 
great importance. It ran thus : Both kingdoms shall be at liberty to 
bear three crowns in their coat of arms.” And,” adds the Danish his- 
torian, thus ended the war, and would that it had been the last in which 
Christian IV. had been engaged !” ^ 

But to return to the ballad, here it is : 

Herr Sinclair o’er the briny wave 
His course to Norway bent ; 

Midst Guldbrand’s rocks he found his grave, 

There his last breath was spent. 

Sinclair passed o'er the billows blue, 

For Swedish gold to fight ; 

He came, alas I he little knew 
Norwegian dust to bite. 

Bright beams that night the pale moon flung, 

The vessel gently roird— 

A mermaid from the ocean sprung, 

And Sinclair’s fate foretold. 
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**Turo back, turn back, tbou Scottish chief! 

Holdst thou thy so cheap ? 

Turn back, or, giv^ay words belief. 

Though ne’er repaas this, deep.” 

Light is thy song, malicious elf I 
Thy theme is always ill ; 

Could 1 but reach thy liated self. 

That voice should soon be still.” 

He sailed one day, he sailed for three, 

With all his vas^ train ; 

On the fourth morn — sec, Norway, see ! 

Breaks on the azure main. 

By Romsdal’s coast he steered to land, . 

Ofl hostile views intent ; 

Tlie fourteen hundred Of his band 
Were all on evil bent. * . 

With lawl^ might, where’er they go. 

They slAghtcr and they burn ; 

They laugh to scorn the widow’s woe, 

The old man’s prayer they spurn, 

The infa^kn its mother’s arms. 

While smiling there, they kill ; 

But rumours strange, and wild alarms, 

Soon all the country fill. 

The bonfires blazed, the tidings flew. 

And far and wide they spread ; 

The valley’s sons that signal knew, 

- From foes they never fled. 

*' We must ourselves the country save, 

Our soldiers fight elsewhere. 

And cursed be the dastard knave 
Who now his blood would spare !” 

From Vaage, Lessoe, and from Lorn, 

With axes sharp and strong, ^ 

In one great mass the peasants come. 

To meet the Scots they throng. 

There runs a path by Lidb’s side. 

Which some the Kringell call ; 

Agd near it Laugh’s waters glide — 

In them the foe shall fall. 

Now weapons, long disused, are spread 
Again that bloody day ; 

The merman lifts his shaggy head. 

And waits his destined prey. 

Brave Sinclair, pierced with many a ball, 

Sinks groaning on the field ; 

The Scots behold their leader fall, 

And rank on rank they yield. 

** On, peasants ! on, ye Normaiid men ! 

Strike down beneath your feet 1” 

For lionie and peace the Scots wished then. 

But there was no retreat. 

Afay — VOL. xcv. no. ccclxxyh. 
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With corpses was- the KiingeU filled^ 

The ravens were regale^ 

The youthful blooci which^ere was spilled 
The Scottish girls bewailedv 

No living soul went home again. 

Their countrymen to tail 
The hope to conquer those how vain 
^ Midst Norway’s lulls who dwelL 

They raised a column on that spot. 

To bid their foes beware ; 

And evil be that Normand’s lot 
Who coldly passes there ! 

The poet departs a little, however, frbm the truth, iu asserting that 
no livi^ soul went home again for, as we have seen, history tells us 
that, of We two who escaped, one was permitted to return to his native 
Scotland. 

Thomas Thaarup, bom in 1749, was a long time a teacher in an aca- 
demy. In 1800 he became a director of the theatre, which appears to 
have been an oflicc generally held by literary men ; and in advancing age 
he retired into the country, where he lived on sponsion until his death 
in 1821. A tmthful and manly spirit, a delicAr of taste, and correct- 
ness of language, were the predominating features of his poetry. The 
following short extract from one of his patriotic poems will show how 
strongly the love of country is cherished in Denmark and Norway ; for 
though Norway noio belongs to Sweden, it must be borne in mind that 
for centuries it was attached to the Danish crown, and that it was not 
until tho overthrow of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the subsequent adjust- 
ment of the territories of Europe, that Norway was severed from Den- 
mark to be united to Sweden : 

I>U PLET AP JORD, HVOR LIVETS STEMME. 

Thou spot of earth, where first my voice 
Its lisping infant-tones essayed, 

Where I lived only to rejoice 

In all the beauty Heaven had made; 

Where my kind mother often sought 
To guide my steps with gentle hand ; 

And to my dawning reason taught 
The qucncliless love of— -Fatherland. 

Oh ! when in boyhood’s happy days. 

Or youth's, to distant scenes we roam, 

How oft our longing spirit strays 
Back to that much-loved early home I 
Fond memory greets each hill, each glade 
Each grassy nook, each haunt of dd — 

Spots where his joyous childhood played. 

The care-worn man smiles to behold. 

From east, from west, from icy zones 
Where'er the human race is found. 

The name of home, comes breathed in tones 
That tell it is a welcome sound. 

Not the poor Greenlander would range 
From his bare rocks to verdant fields. 

Nor his rude clay-built hut would change 
For all the richest palace yields. 
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And Norway's hilk^and Denmark's plains, 

Haro they not claims upon our hearts? 

Claims— that to him who o*er them reigns 
Our king — a loyal love imparts. 

Dear are our parents, bi^thren, friends ; 

And dear is she, whose heart and hand 

We seek, as the best gifi; Heav'n sends ; 

Yet dearer still — onr native land! 

With such feelings, it is not surprising that the Danes, collectively 
and individually, made so many sacrifices for their king and country 
during the late war with Holstein, or rather with the IVussian and other 
German troops who were sent to assist the revolted subjects of t!»o King 
of Denmark. It is not surprising that gay and fashionable ladies ofifered 
their costly jewels, and poor old women, the impoverished descon^nts of 
ancient families gone to decay, sent the small remnants of their treasured 
valuables to bo turned into money to assist in the expenses of the war. 
Nay, that many gave up their limited stock of plate in constant use, and 
ate with wooden forks and spoons, in order to have the satisfaction of con- 
tributing their mite to their country. 

But this is a digrossioi^^om the literature to the feelings of the Danes 
— a momentary digressilV pardonable, however, it is hoped, as poetry^ 
which gave rise to it, and feeling^ are inseparably connected. 

There is scarcely any subject which has not been treated of by Danish 
authors during the latter part of the eighteenth century ; but some of the 
** weightiest'^ of these, to borrow a Danish expression, are not of a nature 
to add much to the stores of popular literature, being on matters too ab- 
stnisc or too scientific for general readers. 

“ Some of these books,” says a Dauish writer, contribute little or 
nothing to the enriching of the national literature, not being adapted to 
influence general taste, or to assist in the general culture of mind. Their 
subjects are too profound, their language too technical for those who have 
not studied the sciences.” ‘‘ Theology,” says the same^ writer (Dr. 
Thortsen), “ showed itself both in learned and popular writings in a form 
which changed much with the times. The expounders of Scripture of 
former days, as well as ancient systems, ancient sermons, and other old 
religious books, were superseded one after the other, and gave place to 
works more suitable to the progress of intelligence and the diffusion of 
good taste. Rut these changes were not such as to please all classes of 
Christians, and their opponents, who expressed themselves more and 
more indiscreetly, introduced, at last, a similar religious war into Den- 
mark, as was carried on in Germany# Two authors, who had come 
before the public in the time of Guldberg,* and still lived during the first 
part of the present ce<|tuiy, were the principal religious orators and 
'writers of the d^.” 

These were Nicolai Balle and Christian Bastholm. The former, who 
*had studied at Leipsic and Gottingen, who was for a time professor at the 
university of Copenhagen, and afterwards a bishop in Zealand, was held 
in high estimation. The latter, originally minister of the German Lu- 
theran Church at Smyrna, and afterwards chaplain to the King of Den- 

* Guldberg was the tyrannical minister and fhvourite of the Dowager-Queen 
Juliana Maria, stepmother to Christian VIL, whom she virtually deposed. 

£ 2 
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mark) was still more admired. His works were numerous and among 
them may be mentioned, A Philosophical Disquisition on the State of 
the Soul after Death,” Lessons of Wisdom and Happiness,” A Trans- 
lation of the New Testament,” A History of the Jews," &c., &c. A 
very different spirit pervaded the works of two other contemporary writers 
— Malthe Moller and Otto Horrebow ; they were both remarkable for 
their attacks on Christianity. Tyge Rothc, an author of the same period, 
was rather a philosophical than a theological writer; but a sincerely 
Christian spirit pervaded all his works, among which was The Effect 
produced by Christianity on the Condition of the People of Europe,” in 
two volumes ; ‘‘ The Hierarchy and Papal Power,” two volumes ; “ The 
Political State of the North before and during the Feudal Times ‘‘A 
Survey of the French Monarchy,” &c. Professor Gamborg published, 
about the same time, a work of great merit, entitled, The Difference 
between Virtue and Good Actions.” 

Laurid Smith, an eloquent and popular preacher, contributed some 
philosophical and moral essays to tlie literature of his country. Mailing 
and Wandall were also authors of some standing; and the historic^ 
works of the formes were mucli used in acaden^s, and other institutions 
for the education of youdi. Niels Dltlev iBgels was a voluminous, 
though rather heavy and tedious writer; he produced ‘‘A Complete 
History of the Church,” ‘‘A History of Christian V.,” and many other 
works. Esaias Fleischer, who died in 1804, was also a very diligent 
writer. His career liad been rather an uncommon one, for he com- 
menced life as the usher of a Latin school, then became quartermaster 
of a regiment, inspector of forests, and, lastly, a provincial judge. He 
wrote on geology, astronomy, and many other subjects ; but his principal 
work was an “ Essay on Natural History” — an essay of gigantic dimen- 
sions, certainly, since it extended over ten volumes ! Three learned Ice- 
landers elucidated the history and antiquities of the north, towards the 
end of the last century. These were John Ericksen, Skulc Thorlacius, 
and Grim Johnson Thorkclin, all of whom resided in Denmark, where 
the first and last named held official situations, and Thorlacius was head 
master of a public school in Copenhagen. 

Among the principal writers of the last half of the eighteenth century 
on medical subjects, were Professors Matthias Saxtorph, tHenrich Callisen, 
and Frederik Ludvig Bang; the last-named of whom died in 1820. On 
mineralogy, botany, zoology, &c., there were also several clever writers ; 
namely. Bishop Gunnerus, H. Strom, a Norwegian clergyman ; Briinnicb, 
Rbttboll, Ilolmskiold, O. F. Miiller, Vahl, professor of botany; Fabri- 
cius, originally a missionary to Greenland, afterwards a bishop, and who 
was born in 1744, and died in 1822; Abilgaard, and the astronomer 
Bugge. Jacob Baden, who having been a reefor at Elsinore, became 
afterwards “ Professor Eloquenthe” at the university of Copenhagen, pub- 
lished works both in prose and poetry ; among the former was a transla- 
tion of Xenophon’s “ Cyropaedia” — the history of the education, and 
achievements of the elder Cyrus. He was also the editor of a “ Critical 
Journal.” Liixdorph, who was a privy-counsellor, was remarkable for 
his elegant Latin poems. He gained a prize, offered by Sweden, for the 
best poem on the expedition of Charles Gustavus across the Great Belt, 
when it was frozen. 
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Frederik Sneedorff, whose father and elder brother were also authors, 
was a professor at the Copenhagen university, where he obtained much 
distinction as a lecturer on histoiy. He was bom in 1761. An unfor- 
tunate casualty occasioned his death in his thirty-second year. He was 
travelling in England, and the coach in which he was going from Liver- 
pool towards the north having met with some accident near Penrith, the 
Danish professor either jumped or was thrown out ; he fell on his head, 
and was so severely hurt that he died within a few hours at an inn at 
Penrith. Mr. SucedorfF was well received by the literati of England and 
Scotland ; and the celebrated Mr. Roscoe, of Liverpool, was particularly 
attentive to him. Sneedorff was equally admired for fals literary attain- 
ments, and beloved for the excellence of his private character. After his 
death, which was universally regretted in Denmark, his lectures and 
other works were published : these comprised a History of Denmark, and 
a General History of Europe ; and letters descriptive of Germany, France, 
Switzerland and England — all of which are much esteemed. 

Jonas Rein, Jens Zetlitz, Christian Lund, Frankcnad, Smidth, and 


Schmidt, may all be classed among the minor poets — the poets of the clubs 
and of society; their productions being principally songs, romances, 
elegies, and short poem|||Bf different descriptions— pretty, lively, senti- 
mental, or pleasing, b^ nothing beyond that. Chiistian Brauman 
Tullin, who was bom in Christiana, was a popular poet in his day. 
Although he had received a university education, he did not follow any of 
the learned professions, but became the proprietor and manager of a ma- 
nufactory in his native town. He also enjoyed some civic honours. A 
poem of his, entitled Maidagen” (May-day), was much admired for its 
melodious versification and its livfuldej as the Danes say — literally, life- 
full” (an adjective which lively does not exactly express ) — descriptions of 
natural objects. 

Novels, whether historical or otherwise, were scarcely in vogue in 
Denmark before the commencement of this present century. Fables 
there were, indeed — mythological allegories, tales of fairy-land, and 
stories of mermaids, dwarfs, magicians, and ghosts ; but, except these^ 
the only works of light literature or of imagination were poems and 
ph^s. 

There is, perhaps, no language more abounding in dramatic composi- 
tions than the Danish. The Danes have a very large theatrical reper- 
toircy consisting of tragedies, comedies, operas, farces, melodramas, 
vaudevilles, &c. We have lying before us at this moment a catalogue of 
between seven anAight hundred original skuespil (plays), and there are 
others not included in this list. In addition to these dramas by Danish 
writers, there are translations from the dramatic authors of England, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Spain, as well as from the authors of anti- 
quity ; so that there is no lack of this branch of literature in Denmark. 

This short survey of the literature of the eighteenth centu^ would be 
very incomplete without some notice of Samsde, who, having died in 
1796, cannot be included among the authors of the nineteenth century. 

Ole Johan Samsde was born at Nestved, a place which is remarkable 
as being also the birthplace of a genius of more modem times, M. Gold- 
schmidt, the clever author of a work ^scriptive of the manners, habits, 
and feelin« of the Jews. Rahbek, a^popular writer, both in prose and 
verse, ana the editor of the political and literary periodical called the 
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Minerva was a sohoolfclJovir of Samsoei and travelled with him after- 
irards over a portion of Europe. He was also the editor of Samsoe’s 
works after lus death. Tragedies had almost disappeared from the Danish 
stage since the days of Ewald, having given place to comic dramas and 
musical entertainments ; but they were revived by Samsbe, whose charm- 
ing tragedy of Dyveke*' became extremely popular, and re-awakened 
the taste for the serious drama. He wrote besides this some poems, and 
“ Frithiof,” and other “ Northern Tales.” The tragedy of Dyvoke” 
carries the reader back to the days of Christian II. of Denmark, early in 
the sixteenth ceTituiy, and is founded on what may be called a romance 
in history. 

While King Hans reigned in Denmark, his son Christian, then crown- 
prince, to whom much power was assigned by his father, evinced an ex- 
tremely stem and harsh disposition. Like Pedro of Spain, he was by 
some called the cruel, by others the just. His ideas, being in some 
respects anti-feudal, and inclining towards extending the liberty of the 
common people, and restraining that of tlic nobility and higher class 
clergy, did not suit the latter ; therefore an attempt w'as made to divert 
his thoughts from politics, and soften the fierceness of his temper, sup- 
plying him with some domestic attraction . On ^ occasion of some nots at 
Bergen, Bishop Erik Walkcndorf? was sent tli^ to inquire Into, and put 
a stop to them. On his return, according to SnecdorfP, he not only reported 
that the insurrection was quelled, but also that there resided in that 
commercial town a most beautiful Dutch girl, whose name was DyveLe. 
Christian’s curiosity to see this beauty was excited ; he went to Bergen, 
and gave a grand ball, to which all the inhabitants of the town, above 
the very lowest ranks, were invited. Among the gu&ts came the beau- 
tiful Dyveke, and her mother Sigbrit, who bad been a shopkeeper in 
Amsterdam, and at that time kept a tavern at Bergen. The prince saw 
Dyveke, danced with her, and became completely fascinated. That 
dance,” says the old historian Hvitfelt, danced Christian II. out of 
three kingdoms.” Dyveke, who was extremely young, became his ehere 
amie, and her mother, an artful, ambitious woman, his confidential 
adviser. Dyveke exercised her influence over her royal admirer both 
for his own good and that of his country. She was the friend of tlic 
poor and the oppressed, the advocate of all who fell into disgrace, and 
the supplicant, iii cveiy case, for mercy. Her good offices extended to all 
dasses, and her constant aim was to soften the asperities of Christian’s 
disposition, and to win him the love of his future sublets. She was ccni^ 
sequeutly a general favourite; but her mother, thl^designing Sigbrit, 
was more inclined to foment discord, and was especially inveterate 
against the highest orders of the nobility. 

About six years after the ball at Bergen, King Hans died ; Christian 
II. ascended the throne, and, in accordance with the urgent wish of the 
nation, he manned a sister of the Emperor Charles V. For soiae time 
tile king managed to conceal from her his connexion with Dyveke; at 
length, however, it came to her ears ; but Elisabeth was a very mild, 
easy-tempered person, and she was more taken up with establishii]^ a 
colony Dutch gardeners in the little island of Amager, than in giving 
way to jealousy or resentment, ^he took no part agamst Dyveke; but 
the Bisnop Walkeudorff, who, fOT his own purposes, had been tiie means 
of placiDg Dyveke in tiie situation she was so unfortunate aa to ImU, 
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was now as eager for her removal, on account of liis hatred to Sigbrit. 
A nobleman of the court, named Torben Oxe, was anxious to mar^ 
Dyveke, to whom he had formed a strong attachment; but his axisto- 
cratic family were much opposed to his wish ; and, fearful that Dyveke, 
whose mother was supposed to favour his suit, would be induced to 
accept his offer, they joined Walkendorff’s cabal against her, and she 
was poisoned. The poison was administered in some cherries, sent to 
her by her noble admirer, who, though innocent of the murder, ^vas 
made the victim of Christian’s revenge, and hanged, after a mock triid. 

History tells, that after Dy veke’s death Christian became more fero- 
cious than ever ; and he was encouraged to every evil deed by the un- 
principled Sigbrit, who maintained her influence over him, and, in fact, 
was, until he was deposed, the actual prime minister of the Nero of the 
North, as Christian has been named. Sigbrit surrounded Christian 
with her own creatures, and among these, one Didnk Slagbek was the 
adviser and promoter of every act of tyranny and atrocity. This in- 
ftimous person, according to Hvitfclt, had been originally a barber ; and 
Holberg says of him, that he was not the first barber who had made 
so high a jump in the worl^” But he nded his ill-spent life on the 
place of public exccutio# 

In Samsbe’s tragedy, there is a monk, Father Johan, the agent of 
Bishop Walkendorff, who had been created Archbishop of Drontheiin, 
who plays a prominent part. One of the earliest scenes introduces this 
monk, engaged in endeavouring to persuade or frighten Dyveke into 
leaving the king. She and her confidential attendant, Kfaudia, are 
together when he.enters : 

Motik, Peace be with you, noble lady I 

JD^veke, Thanks be to God! I have peace. My conscience reproaches 
me not. 

Monk, No! — not that you disturb the happy union between our illustrious 
monarch and his virtuous queen ? 

Klaudia, Spare her, holy father! Spare her that reproach — she deserves 
it not. 

Atonic, I speak in the cause of God and the king. In tlie name of my 
superior, the pious Archbishop Walkendorff, do 1 speak. He sends me again 
this day to you. Long have 1 sought to move you by mild councils ; if these fail, 
then duty and conscience compel me to employ the sternest language of truth. 

Klaudia, You forget yourself, holy father . . . that tone . . . 

Dyveke, Let him speak as he will, Klaudia ; yet once more will 1 condescend 
to justify myself. 

Monk, You areUbcoming obdurate • . . 

Dyveke, Oh no, good father, no. Would to God you knew how miserable I 
am ! My young, inexperienced heart was open to every impression when the 
brave and handsome Clii-istian sued for my love. He placed his happiness in 
the possession of this heart; 1 gave it to him, guiltless and undivided. 1 
vowra eternal love to him, and 1 hold fast my oath. 1 knew nothing of wliat 
tlie public interest might demand of the prince. To soften Christian’s per- 
haps too severe temper, to subdue bis heart to milder feelings— in a word, to 
make him win the auection of all his subjects — these were the hopes thatlullcd 
me, tile dreanis in which 1 gloried. But woe, woe to him who knew the abyss 
into which 1 was aboot to plunge, yet held me not back! It was your Wal- 
l^ndorff— your now so pious, so strict Walkendorff— wlio precipitated me into 
tiiat abyss. It was he wlto smilingly en1||^d Christian to me, in order to ma^Be 
me the tool of his own designs. If there was good in these de3igis<— if he 
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wished by my means to soften his prince’s heart — may God pardon him ! Al- 
though he would now tear me from him. • . But, thou, my mother ... my 
mother! . . . 

Walkendorff does not tear you from him ; lie only wishes you to 
leave the king. 

Dyveke. 1 cannot. 

Monk, I had hoped that religion would have taught you the respect due to 
vour queen, and fit consideration for the king’s honour and peace. It would 
have been better to have sought the path of virtue willingly ... it is not yet 
too late. Trust not to the king's affection for you. Remember who you are, 
and yield to her who has holier claims. For the last time I ask you. . . . 
'Will you renounce the king? 

Dyveke, Never. The king must forsake me first. 

Monk, Reflect once more. Walkendorff promises you his protection. 

Dyveke, I need not the archbishop’s protection ; I have the king’s. 

Monk, Since the claims of religion are disregarded, I must employ other 
means. Dyveke, if your mother’s safety be dear to you, leave the king. 

Dyveke. My mother's safety ! What mean you ? Speak. 

Monk. You know full well, that, trusting to the king’s favour, she bids defi- 
ance to the nobles and the clergy ; that she withdraws the king’s confidence 
from them, and stirs up the lo||||r classes, the burghers— even the peasantry — 
against their rightful lords. Nay, more, our ls>ly religion is not in safety ; the 
council of state itself is abased before your proud fliother and her insolent ad- 
herents. It is suspected— and 1 fear too truly — that your mother favours the 
heresy of Luther, and intends to introduce it into these realms. 

Dyveke. Have I fallen so low. that I must listen to language so insulting to 
my mother ? lam not accustomed to tins tone. 

Monk. The importance of the subject — your own and your mother’s danger 
— hurry me on. She is hated for her ambitious designs— there is a powerful 
party formed against her — they will demand her banishment. 

Dyveke. Her banishment ? My mother! 

Monk. And if the king refuse the demand, they will threaten to withhold 
their assistance in the approaching war with revolted Sweden. 

JD^ke, What shall I do ? unhappy that I am I I know nothing of my 
mother's designs. How shall I act? 

Monk. I have already told you. While the king loves you, so long will your 
mother preserve her influence over him. To deprive her of that influence, 
you must fly — ^you or she must be t)^e victim. 

Dyveke. Oh, let me die for her, and for my Christian’s peace I then all my 
miseiy will be ended. Good monk, I am ready ; what do you require of me ? 

Monk, Lady, you misunderstand my words. Why speak of death? You 
must only go hence, far from the king and his dominions — perhaps to a 
cloister. 

S /ueAre (sighingL And not to die? 

onk. Fly, or dread what may happen ! Let not myHarning be in vain. 
Dyveke. 'i es ! 1 will save my mother. 

monk. Heaven has heard my prayer, and moved your heart ; you shall soon 
hear from me again. Peace be with you, Dyveke. 

Dyveke. Peace! yes — rest in the grave ; there only is rest for me! 

There is a very good scene between King Christian and Dyveke ; and 
one still better, in which the fiendish monk poisons the cherries that are 
to be sent to Sigbrit and her daughter. His bool villany and Satanic 
lau^ are well described; in short, the whole play is interesting and 
well written. But it is time to take leave for the present of the Danes 
and their literatim. Among the authors of the nineteenth century, some 
names may occur, better known^ the generality of English readers 
than those which have hitherto been enumerated. 
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ON VIRGl NIB’S NAME-DAY. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FLEMISH OF K. L. LEDEGANCK.* 

By John Oxenford. 

Virginie ! 

On this day my heart is glad ; 

And where’er I turn, I see 

Nothing darksome, nothing sad. 

Though tiie month is one of gloom^ 

Nature seems for me to bloom ; 

Light envelops all around, 

Ev’rything with green is crown’d : 

Such enchantment comes to me. 

From thy name, sweet Virginie. 

In that name 

Arc iiiy hope and joy compris’d ; 

Wealth, and rank, and idle fame — 

Dreams of youth, at last despis’d, 

Are but worthless, wretched things. 

To the bliss that dear name brings. 

All with which the soul is bless’d — 

All the rapture I love best — 

All that thou canst be to me, 

Speaks thy name, sweet Virginie. 

I know well. 

This soft heart from nature came ; 

And a spark upon it fell. 

Lighting it with heav’nl^ flame. 

Yet the flame had never kindled,^ 

And the spark to nought had dwindled^ 

But that dear name softly spake. 

Bidding all its glory wake. 

And that name shall ever be 
My best guardian, Virginie. 

On the path 

Of my life, 1 early found 
One rich prize, a harp which hath 
Long against my side been bound. 

Now, unstrung, it decks the wall ; 

Yet, whene’er these bless’d days fall, 

Pleas’d, I bid it once more sound. 

With a wreath new-woven crown’d — 

Woven, as a gift to thee, 

E’en as now, my Virginie. 

* Ledeganck is one of the few Flemish poets of the present day; and the above 
little poem was written in 1839. 1 need scarcely inform my readers that in 

Cathmic countries, not the birth-day, but the ** name-day,” t. e., the day of the 
patron saint, is celebrated. 
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THE PHANTOM CHASE. 

BY COHNELIUS COLVILLE. 

In one of the nvildest districts of Germany there is an immense forest 
of huge and closely-planted timber, and which, seen at a distance, appears 
like a long and undulating dark belt skirting the verge of the horizon. 
It is one of those remarkable productions of nature which are only to be 
met with in thinly-populated and uncultivated parts of the country, into 
which civilisation has scarcely yet penetrated, and where Nature still pre- 
sents herself in all her sublimity and irregularity, untamed by the hand of 
man, and neither rendered subservient to his puny devices, nor made to 
administer to his petty ambition. Here she rears her front erect and free 
as she came from the hands of an Almighty Creator. Man has changed 
her aspect ; he has stunted her growth ; he has shorn her of her rugged- 
ness and her beauty ; but her paililess forests, her mountain-peaks, her 
immense wastes and deserts, her crags and steeps, the surging ocean, the 
trackless sands, alike bear testimony to His wisdom and power, and appear 
to read a continual homily to man, and to declare his impotence and in- 
significance. Yes, he has prescribed a bound to the ocean ; he has sent 
his winged messengers from shore to shore ; he has devised a power that 
counteracts the currents of the tides and the free winds of heaven ; he has 
almost annihilated both time and space; he has di^ed into the bowels of 
the earth, and ascended even into the clouds ; he has rendered the land 
iruitful and productive ; he has built him towns and cities, and covered 
the earth with monuments of liis greatness ; — ^but Nature still speaks, still 
declares her majesty, still stands out in bold relief to all human in- 
ventions. 

It is in the district I have just spoken of that the scene of the present 
narrative is laid. An immense forest, as I have already intimated, covers 
a large tract of the country. It is thick and dark, and he who has ven- 
tured into its depths may be said to have taken his leave of the light of 
day. The country around is wild and mountainous, and presents few 
appearances of cultivation. Here and there, embowered in dark and 
overshadowing w'oods, an ancient baronial castle presents itself, having 
either completely fallen into decay, with its crumbling stones overgrown 
with ivy and other creeping plants, or into such a state of neglect as 
scarcely to render it inhabitable. This district, like many others in va- 
rious parts of Germany, teems with legends and ti'aditions, and, as might 
be expected from a country of so wild and romantic air aspect, of some of 
the most marvellous superstitions. The former are, perhaps, as strange 
and increflulous us the latter, but they are widely diffused and implicitly 
believed in by the people of this primeval wilderness. I have always 
thought that districts of this description are more favourable for the 
growth of these wild and romantic legends, these strange superaritkms, 
then any o&er, and sny reasons for the belief appear sim^e and iwtifOaal. 
Those who livo in regions of this kind are constantly surrounded fey Ihe 
works of Nature — they are more in communication, as it were, with the 
Almighty Being from whence they derive their existence than the inha- 
bitants of cities — their souls are ^bued with a sense of the wonderful 
works of creation, and hence, unsophisticated and unacquainted with the 
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devices by which other men contrive to parry convictions which would 
^in force themselves upon them, they are willing to admit that the uni* 
verse teems with things as marvellous as they are utterly beyond their 
comprehension. 

The forest in question is filled with demons; but whether the offsprings 
of fancy or otherwise, 1 will not pretend to say. It is, nevertheless, im- 
possible to combat the pertinacity with which the people insist upon their 
existence, and which, as they assert, are frequently seen at midnight, and 
harbour a feeling of the most intense animosity towards the entire hu- 
man race. A legend of very apocryphal authority is recorded relative to 
these wood-demons. A gi'eat number of years before tlie time of which 
I apeak, an infant belonging to a peasant in the neighbourhood was 
stolen under the following strange circumstances. A woman, bearing a 
child in her arms, ])roceeded to a well, situated on the borders of the forest, 
to draw water. When she reached the spot, she knew not how she was 
to dispose of the child till she had filled her vessel. Twilight was fast 
merging into the darkness of the night, and there appeared to be nobody at 
hand who could I'ender her the least assistance. She did not like to lay the 
child upon the ground, lest it should be stolen by the demons of the forest ; 
and, on the other hand, she did not like to return home without a supply 
of water, of wliicli the family stood in much need. In this predicament, 
she debated with herself for some moments as to how she should act, 
when suddenly, and without knowing wlience he came, an old decrepid 
man presented himself to her, and at once declared his willingness to hold 
the child' until she had drawn her water. The woman scrutinised for 
several seconds the appearance of the old man, but seeing nothing repul- 
sive in his features, and judging that he was some poor mendicant travel- 
ling the country in search of food, she confided the infant to his keeping. 
When she had drawn the water, and was again about to take the child in 
her arms, a thick mist seemed to interpose itself between her and the old 
man, but when it had dispersed, neither he nor the child was visible, 
Frantic at her loss, and terrified at the occurrence of which she had been 
a witness, she hastened to communicate her misfortune to her neighbours, 
and if possible to devise some means whereby the child might be reco- 
vered. Search was made everywhere, but in vain; and to this day no 
tidings of it has ever been received. The well is still pointed out as the 
scene of the occurrence, but it has never been resorted to since that 
period after twilight. 

It was in Ibis district, abounding with such remarkable legends and as- 
sociations — a place which appeared to be the resort of such evil ministers, 
and which was almost shut out from ail commerce with the world by die 
wildness of its character and its isolation, that I sought a retreat 1 miew 
not the extent of my rashness. 1 could not see the misery, the desolation, 
that were to follow. My motives frr doing so appeared to be sufficiently 
strong. The reader, however, may think otherwise. It was perhaps a 
delusion ; I know not. It did not appear to be so, and the result does 
not warrant my coming to that conclusion. It harrowed up my soul — it 
dqnived me of rest — it drove slumber from my eyes— it hung like a nriU- 
Btxm about my neck, and never permitted me to enjoy hoppiness for a 
single moment. I become disgusted with life — ^with the world — ^with 
society. There was no place of refuge hut in solitude — ^in a totd esr 
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trangement from mankind. Heavens! what an affliction— what a griev* 
ous burden to bear I Oh, ye who pass quietly along the beaten track of 
life, who neither diverge to the right hand nor to the left, whom neither 
Fancy nor Passion can allure from the even course; who are not too much 
enamoured of the flowers that are strewn in your way, nor too much 
g^eved or disappointed by the thorns and briars with which ye are beset ; 
who pass from childhood to youth, from youth to manhood, from man- 
hood to old age, with a steadfast equanimity, and the current of whose 
lives flows smoothly as the waters of a clear and tranquil river, — ^it is not 
ye who will appreciate the calamities that are chronicled here — it is not ye 
who can sympathise with sufferings such as mine. There are, peradven- 
ture, hearts that may. Heaven grant that they be few ! — Heaven grant 
that calamities such as mine may not be common to mankind ! 

1 must resume my narrative, and check these reflections as much as 
possible. I was a believer in predestination, and was impressed with a 
conviction that I was destined to accomplish an act which made me 
shudder whenever I thought of it. I believed I was predestined to be a 
murderer — I believed that he who was ordained to fall a victim to my 
Inhuman cruelty, in whose blood my hands were to be imbued, was my 
own brother. O God! what anguish of spirit, what writhings of the 
body, did this dreadful conviction occasion me. Was it possible that I 
could ever contemplate such an act— was it possible that 1 could pqt it 
into execution — was it possible that I could injure even a hair of his 
head? No; the supposition was monstrous — incredible. It was thus I 
tried to argue with myself, but in vain. The fearful truth still forced 
itself upon my mind — ^it was useless to attempt to shake it off. It was 
written in my destiny — the decree had gone forth — ^the edict of Heaven 
was irrevocable. My countenance did not betoken the character of a 
murderer, my disposition in no respect delighted in cruelty; but, notwith- 
standing this, I could not escape the doom that awaited me. 

I was very young when this conviction forced itself upon my mind— I 
had scarcely attained my sixteenth year. 1 was living with my family in 
Danzig, and was preparing myself to enter one of the German univer- 
sities. Our family, besides my parents, consisted of a brother and sister. 
My disposition, however, was altogether different from either of the two 
latter, and few persons would have supposed that so close a relationship 
subsisted between us. They were lively and gay in their dispositions; 
their lives appeared to be a long holiday — a perpetual rejoicing. They 
laughed, they sung, they danced, they delighted in all the games and 
pastimes peculiar to youth. The bloom of health mantled upon their 
cheeks, tlm vivacity of youth sparkled in their e^es. They were favourites 
with everybody. I was the reverse of all this. Life afforded me no 
pleasure; 1 was miserable. My bodily health declined, and 1 shrunk 
almost to a skeleton. I loved to be alone — I avoided society. Why 
should 1 obtrude myself upon people who did not love nor appreciate me? 
Why should my presence throw a damp upon^the hilarity of others? 
Why should 1 mar the enjoyment of those whose evil star had not been in 
the ascendant? ^ I would not do so— my pride forbade it. IF they were 
capable of enjoying themselves, I would not interfere with their hapid* 
ness, however much I might envy it. 1 gave myself up to study and 
reflection — ^they were my only solace for those enjoyments of which! was 
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deprived, and which were so bountifully distributed amongst others. 
Though, however, I was much alone, I still loved the society of every 
member of my family, and my brother and I ]^ere to each other every- 
thing which so tender a relationship warranted. 

I remember on one occasion he and I were walking in the country 
together. It was towards evening. The scene before us was calculated to 
inspire us with delight. The flowers bloomed from the hedge-rows, the 
birds poured forth their melody from every spray and bough, but 1 was 
sad, and wrapped in meditation. 

Wie kommt es, Carl,’* 1 said to my brother, dass du immer so lustig 
bist, und ich immer so traurig?” 

Ich weiss nicht. Du hast keine Ursache so traurig zii sein.” 

“ Ach du weisst hicht alles, lieber Carl; du verstehst mich gar nicht.” 

Dass ist wohl mOglich, aberwarum bist du nicht wie andere Leuto?” 

Dass kann nimmer der Fall sein.” 

‘‘ Warum nicht ?” 

Gott hat es so beschlossen.” 

“ Dass ist Unsinu, lieber Bruder.** 

The evening began to close fast in upon us, and being fatigued, 1 
seated myself upon the earth, whilst my brother amused himself by wan- 
dering about in the neighbourhood. 


I was obliged to quit Danzig, my family connexions — everything 
that I held most dear — to obviate the dreadful destiny that awaited me. 
Ha, ha! futile attempt — impotent endeavour! Frustrate the designs of 
Heaven, oppose a decree which was fixed and irreversible ! It was pre- 
posterous to tliink of it. I, nevertheless, made the attempt, with a full 
determination never to return to my family again. 

As 1 have already said, 1 sought an asylum in a district that accorded 
with my character— it was wild and solitary. The people were rude and 
uncultivated, and they were neither curious to know who 1 was or whence 
I had come. Notwithstanding this, I did not like their society ; they 
were happy and contented, and although they suffered many privations, 
they did not seem to feel them. I penetrated into the depths of the 
forest. I knew not its character, or I should not have ventured to take so 
hazardous a step. The evening was approaching as I entered its silent 
and gloomy recesses. The rays of the sun were still shining upon the tops 
of the trees, and the birds had yet scarcely sought their nests. There 
was scarcely a breath of air to stir the leaves of the trees, and the deepest 
silence reigned around. 1 had some difiiculty at first to force my way ; 
the underwood was thick and troublesome, and frequently thfe pending 
boughs of the trees put a stop to my progress : I was patient and per- 
severing, and 1 succeeded in overcoming these difidculties. When I had 
got deeper into the forest, the way was less impeded by these obstacles, 
so that I could walk jpaore at my leisure and ease. The scene was 
novel, and pleased me, and I was not oppressed by the presence of any 
memW of the human family. If I were sad and melancholy, there was 
nobody to observe me ; if I was oppressed with thoughts vmich almost 
drove me beside myself, there was none to perceive the anguish 1 en- 
dured. Yet the change was salutary, agreeable. It befitted my humour. 
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it became a destiny at once so painful and inelaneholy. 1 traversed the 
finrest for a considerable distance, in order to ascertain what kind of a 
spot I had selected as a j)1acc of refuge. It seemed interminable^ and 
there appeared to be no mode of egress exeept by >ny retracing my steps. 
I was pleased at this rather than otherwise^ for its vast extent would be 
more favourable for solitude, and less likely to expose me to iiitriisioii. 
1 had forgotten, however, one circumstance which now occiuTed to me, 
and wliich occasioned mo some uneasiness. Were there any wild beasts 
in the forest? It was most probable that there were, for forests in tliat 
part of Germany abounded with them. 1 was not prepared to resist any 
attack that might he made upon me, as I was unarmed, and if during the 
night any of those savage denizens of the forest should rush from their 
dens and lairs in search of food, there was every likeliliood of rny falling 
a prey to tlieir voracious hunger. What coarse was I to ado])t? tu every 
other respect my retreat was the most favourable that 1 could have 
selected. The plan that suggested it^lf to my mind as being the safest 
and most prudent, was to seek some other refuge tlian the forest during 
the night, and only to have recourse to it in the daytime, wlien I was ex- 
posed to BO risk from the cause I have named. 

I attempted to retrace my steps ; I fancied 1 should have no dilficulty 
to find an egress by the way by which I had entered. I wandered along 
the intricate paths of the forest, but I was frequently confused and lost 
in the labyrinths by which 1 was beset. 1 walked onward for several 
hours, but 1 appeared to be no nearer the point at which 1 was aiming. 
The gloom by which 1 was stirnmiided rendered the task which I had 
assigned myself still more hopeless. I was obliged to abandon it in de- 
spair, and take such opportunities as presented themselves for my safety 
for the night. After some little difficulty, I discovered a tree that 
afforded every facility for climbing. I ascended it, and seated myself 
upon one of its lofdcst boughs. 1 had not been long here when I heard 
a noise which appeared to be at a great distance. It was veiy indistinct, 
but hideous and terrific, and boomed through the forest with a fearful and 
melancholy tone. I listened with suspended breath, and my colour went 
and came as it was repeated, or as its sound died away upon the evening 
breeze. This horrible noise gradually grew more terrific, and more dis- 
tinct. Each moment it became nearer and nearer. I was at no loss to 
conjecture the cause. It was (xjcasioiied by a troop of wolves, which 
came bounding through the forest with great rapidity, and were evidently 
intent upon prey. By the rays of the moon, which hod now risen, and 
which shed a feeble light through the interstices of the trees, I was enabled 
to gain a glimpse of them. I was horrified at the sight ; I shuddered, 
and was obliged to cling firmly to the tree to prevent myself from fiiUing. 
I remained here till break of day, and then descended to the earth, with a 
full determination of quitting the place as soon as possible. 1 had not 
slept a moment daring the night ; indeed, that was altogether impossible. 
The novclty.and danger of my situation effectually prevented it. 1 en- 
deavoured to escape, from the forest. I spent hours and hours in this 
fniitless attempt. I was hemmed in by an interminable and densely 
planted forest^ from which there seemed to be no possibility of escape. 
The night again approached, and my mind was beset with the most 
dreadful terrors and forebodings. The wolves — the demons that were 
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said t 0 ‘ haunt the plane — ^filled my mind with tiie most fright&ii pictuica o£ 
horror^ There are men who long solitude — who wish tD<fly their kind 
(I indeed waa one) — ^but, O God! they knownet tlie misery, the anguish,, 
the prostration of sphit, attendant upon it. Tiiey know not the iniseiy 
whicli attends giief and terror, when there is none at hand to encounage 
and sustain — when tliero is none with us to sympathise or eoudoln — wlien 
there is none to mark or heed the misery that is endured. Mankind are 
bom to suffering, but it is alleviated by the sympathy and- forbearance of 
our fellow-men. 

1 had reached a part of the forest where an open space overgrown with 
grass presented itself, and which aiibnlcd a relief to the dense timber that 
surrounded it. 1 again climbed a tree, but although I was much fatigued, 
I was afraid to close my eyes, lost any danger should be at hand when £ 
was least prepared to counteract it. The howling of tlie savage animals 
that had so greatly alarmed me on the preceding night again threw me 
into the greatest agitation. The noise, howeveiv was not of so long du- 
ration, and not so near as it had been on ihc previous niglit. 

About midnight, a circumstance occuiTed which awakened my greatest 
alarm and curiosity. The tree on which I sat commanded an excellent 
view of the small plain that 1 have described. The moonbeams throw a 
silvery light across it. 1 had taken my eyes for some time from the spot, 
but when I again directed them towards it, I was struck with the greatest 
amazement and consternation, .when 1 discovered a grey horse feeding 
placidly in the midst of it. How had it come there ? How had it been 
able to penetrate through the crowded forest of trees ? To whom did it 
belong ? Such were a few of the questions that instantly occurred to me. 
The animal seemed to be sleek and in good condition, aud was evidently 
not accustomed to a barren pasture. 1 rivetted my eyes upon thi.s object 
with the greatest earnestness — I was alarmed and filled with the most 
terrible apprehensions. As I was thus engaged, three large wolves sprang 
from the thicket, but what w'as my astonishment to find that they darted 
oif at an angle the monieut they caught sight of the horse, instead of at- 
tacking it as I had anticipated. This was strange and inexplicable, aucl 
baffled all human comprehension. The horse paid no regard as they 
passed, but cropped the grass os unconcernedly as pnssiible. If 1 was 
astonished at what I had seen, I was so in a tenfold ulegree when I ob- 
served a short stout gentleman, with a whip in his hand, emerge from 
amongst the trees: he wore a dark green coat, corded breeches, and 
boots that reached nearly to his knees; his head was covered with a 
dark velvet cap with a peak in front; three or four dogs followed 
at his heels. He approached the horse, patted it upon the neck a 
few times, and again retired for a few seconds into the forest. When 
he returned, he carried in his hand a saddle and bridle, the former of 
which he at once threw across the back of the horse; he then pro- 
ceeded to fasten the girths and put on the bridle. During the wliole of 
the time I regarded tliege strange proceedings with the most intense 
curiosity. 1* was greatly perplexed. 1 saw before me a gentleman 
equipped for hunting — a steed duly caparisoned— dogs for the purpose — 
and the inference that these circumstances warranted me in drawing was, 
that the residence of the gentleman was at no great distance from the 
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spot, in which case there seemed to be every probability of my being able 
to escape from the forest. Another thought, nowever, suddenly occurred 
to me. The late hour of the 'night was a most unseasonable and unusual 
one for hunting. There was a mystery in the matter which was quite in- 
comprehensible. I watched every movement with breathless suspense. I 
was agitated and in a state of the most feverish excitement. The gen- 
tleman mounted the steed, cracked his whip with violence, and, gracious 
Ood ! the horse, with one bound, appeared to clear the immense forest, 
and both horseman and steed disappeared in a moment I The dogs set up 
a terrific howling, and at the same moment vanished from my sight. My 
heart sank within me ; I turned pale as deiith, and a cold shivering sen- 
sation pervaded my whole frame; I clung firmly to the tree for support, 
but it was with the greatest difficulty that I prevented myself from falling 
to the earth. I had seen a sight which I shudder even now to think of, 
and as I write, even at this distance of time, I feel somewhat of the horror 
which then crept over me. Were they phantoms that 1 had seen? I 
could not determine, though I was strongly impressed with the idea that 
they were so. It was certainly possible that 1 had been mistaken, and 
that my excitement and their sudden disappearance had induced me to 
put a construction upon the phenomenon which it in nowise merited. 
The objects themselves had all the appearance of reality — all the charac- 
teristics of things still in life. The horseman, the steed, the dogs, were 
such as I had seen a hundred times ; and though the night was certainly 
somewhat advanced, it was still possible that the gentleman, actuated by 
some whim or other, had resolved upon hunting by moonlight. When 
this idea suggested itself to my mind, I saw nothing particularly remark- 
able in the circumstances, but thw strange and sudden disappearappo 
filled me with the greatest astonishment and alarm. 

The following day I again spent in endeavouring to find an egress from 
this horrible abode, but all my efforts were fmitless. 1 lived during this 
time upon the wild fruits which I plucked from the trees. Towards night, 
1 again betook myself to my old retreat, with a determination to watch again 
for the mysterious huntsman. The night was not so clear as the preceding 
one, but I was still able to descry objects with considerable distinctness. 
I had been here some hours when the grey horse all at once became 
visible. I knew nob whence it had come, though it was possible that it 
had come out of the wood unobserved. Some time afterwards, the gen- 
tleman, habited as I have already described, and again accompanied by 
his dogs, a^in presented himself ; the same process of saddling, &c., as 
on the previous night, was gone through, and the gentleman mounted the 
horse and instantly disappeared. I was determined to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, whither they went, and accordingly, on the following day, bent my 
steps in the direction in which they had proceeded, hoping to find cither 
some place of residence or an outlet from the forest. I had travelled a 
considerable distance, when I reached another plain much larger than the 
one I have already spoken of; I remmned here during the night, being 
constantly upon the watch for anything that might present itself. My 
surprise may be conceived, when, at a late hour, a number of horsemen, 
horses, and dogs, began to assemble upon the spot I have referred to; 
they were all equipp^ for hunting, and were evidently awaiting for fresli 
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arrivals ; each moment brought a new rider and horse upon the scene. I 
know not how they came, for they arrived without my being in the leaat 
degree cognizant of the mode. At length ‘I observed that the individual 
whom 1 had seen on the two preceding nights had arrived. He was 
mounted upon the grey horse which I had seen on these occasions. Ihe 
party was exceedingly merry, and the greatest spirit and animation per- 
vaded the assemblage. The do^ ran about smelling the earth and howl- 
ing and barking as though anxious for the chase ; the horses pawed die 
ground with their feet, and neighed as if they were a1^ eager fora commence- 
ment of the sport. The gentlemen saluted each other with the greatest cor- 
diality and Mendship, shaking each other heartily by the hand, and evi- 
dently anticipating some excellent sport by moonlight. There seemed to be 
something so hilarious, so fascinating about the meeting, that I involuntarily 
wished myself to be of the party. It was strange that I should have been 
actuated by so singular a desire, for 1 had always been averse to sports of 
the kind. 1 longed to be a participator in the chase. All at once there 
appeared to me to be something so inrairidng in the pursuit. The circum- 
stances, too, added to the interest I telt in the matter. The wild charac- 
ter of the country— the jovial bearing of the horsemen — the rich light shod 
upon the scene by the trembling moonbeams ; — ^yes, there was something 
bold and adventurous — something calculated to drive gloom and spleen 
from the mind, in the dashing, headlong chase — ^in the rapid transition 
from place to place— in the fearless leaps, the hairbreadth eseapes, the 
wild haloo, the animation that characterises both man and animal. 
Away with solitude — away with fruitless grief — away with care that 
was for ever gnaw, gnawing at the heart. 1 was resolved to join the 
sportsmen and participate in their dimgers and enjoyments. I was too 
long in forming this decision, for before 1 had time to put it into execu- 
tion, they had gone. I heard the tramping of the horses’ feet, and the 
howling of the dogs for several minutes after they had disappeared. 

On the following night I was at my old place, fully determined that 
nothing should this time mar my designs. The night was beautiful, and 
the party assembled again and went through the same ceremony as on the 
former occasion. There was a matter which caused me considerable per- 
plexity, and seemed to forbid the execution' of my purpose. 1 had no 
steed wherewith to accompany the fearless huntsmen on their expedition. 
1 thought it nevertheless possible that some gentleman of the party might 
not be disposed to join the chase on the night in question, and whose horse 
might thus be at liberty. Filled with this idea, 1 descended from the 
tree, and advanced towards them. 1 was somewhat nervous and timid, 
but as 1 approached, the gentlemen' came towards me, and saluted me 
with such landness and cordiality, that 1 soon lost all reserve, and became 
as bold and confident as they. A horse was quickly provided me, and 
when I hod mounted, the signal was given, and away we started. An 
avenue in the forest, which 1 had not previously observed, disclosed itself, 
and down it we gidloped with the greatest fury. The horses snorted, 
and, like those which the famous Phaeton undertook to guide when he 
drove the chariot of the Sun, 

Sponte sfia properant i labor est inhibere^olentes. 

Away we went. Men and animals were all actuated by the same spirit. 

Afajy — VOL. xcv. no. cccLXXvn. p 
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We had not proceeded far before a wolf was started, and the excitement 
at pnee became immense. The dogs set up the most terrific yelk ; the 
horses were almost unmanageable, and flames of fire shot from their nos- 
trik, and were emitted by their hoofs coming in contact with the earth. 
The meu shouted with a wildness and hokterousness that took me com- 
pletely by surprise, but yet infused into my spirit a kindred degree of en- 
thuaiasBi. I never felt so joyous before. The blood danced in my veins 
with all the fervour of youth — my pulse beat quickly — my mind felt at 
length entraimmehed by the dark thoughts with which it had so long 
been distracted. Oh! mis was glorious — soul-inspiriting I — dashing furi- 
ously over the country as though we were home upon the wings of the 
wind — Cleaving objects in a moment at an immense distance behind us, and 
cteaving the air with irresistible force. There was a daring, a freedom in 
the act which compensated for a century of mere idleness, and imparted 
to the spirit a sense of liberty and adventure with whieh it is not com- 
monly acquainted. No obstacle seemed to impede our way ; we leaped 
fences and passed over large streams of water as though they had never 
stood in our road. The horses appeared to be mad with excitement, and 
tore up the earth with their feet, and snuffed the air with the greatest 
frenzy. A spirit of emulation prevailed equally amongst horses and men, 
and to be foremost in the chase was the object of all. Oh ! never before 
had my spirit been so elated. I was drunk with enjoyment — I was almost 
beside myself with excitement. The wild haloo passed from mouth to 
mouth ; boisterous laughter and merriment everywhere prevailed, and the 
strange yells of the dogs, and the tramping of the horses' feet, composed 
a combination of sounds difficult to describe. On we went. There was 
no pause, no rest in our daring an4 rapid flight. The level plains — tlie 
deep valleys — the mountain heights^were passed with equal rapidity. If 
a broad river lay in our way, there was not a moment lost in devising 
means whereby it might be passed. We plunged headlong in, horseman 
and steed, and the dogs were not backward in following the example, and 
we swam across it as swiftly as if we had been gfalloping over a piece of 
fine level ground. 

The moon still shone in the' placid blue heaven above us, and imparted 
to our flight a tinge of romance, of which the light of day would in a 
great measure have divested it. Thus we travemed a wide district of 
country. 1 know not the distance we accomplished, but it seemed to be 
immense — several hundreds of miles. As we continued this glorious 
chose, the heavens became overcast, and evidently portended a storm. 
The moon hid herself behind some dark clouds, and a thick darkness fell 
over the earth. We heeded it not — we dashed on — led on by an involun- 
tary impulse to secure the object of our pursuit. The rain began to 
descend : at first it fell gently, but afterwards in torrents. The thunder 
pealed above our heads, and rent the atmosphere with terrific noises. 
Hie lightning at intervals darted through the opaque heavens, and im- 
taense trees, struck by the electrio find, fell to the earth. Onward we 
went : we heeded not the elements — the horses appeared only to be sti- 
mulated to mater exertion by the fearful storm that had overtaken us. 
It harmonised with the feelings with which we were inspired. There was 
a wildness in it whictl accorded with our adventure, and which only tended 
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to heighten our enthusiasm. The earth trembled as the thunder rolled 
over and drank in greedily the rain that descended in such copious 
quantities. As we continued the pursmt, the horse I rode suddenly 
stumbled and fell. I was thrown from my seat to the ground with great 
violence. At the same instant, my companions of the chaso melted into 

the air. 

When consciousness returned to me, it was a beautiful starlight even- 
and what was my surprise when I beheld my brother at a short dis- 
tance from me. He was gazing upon the magnificent scenery surround- 
ing him. I ran towards him; my sudden approach surprised and alarmed 
him. He was standing upon a steep precipice — he lost liis balance, and 
fell over, and w as dashed to pieces amongst the cmmbling stones beneath. 
I was distracted, f raved like one beside himself. I had fulfilled iny des- 
tiny. I was the instrument of my dear brother's death. 

It was some time before I could convince myself tliat my adventure in 
the forest with the phantom huntsman had been merely a dream. 


THE BRIDAL FLOWERS. 

BY J. E. CABFENTER. 


I. 

Tih:y deck’d her brow with flowers, — 
’Twas a day tii cmrly spring, — 

They brought tliem from the bowers 
Where the woodbines loved to cling ; 
The blossoms on her features 
Seem’d to envy her her pride, 
Though the fairest gift of nature’s 
Was the fittest for a bride. 


The bridal flowers soon faded, 

Though the bride seem’d fair and gay ; 

Her brow no sorrow shaded 
When the wreath had died away ; 

But sdl earth’s human flowers 
Must fade, as Heaven decrees, — 

And the fairest gem of ours 
Fell beneath the autumn breeze. 

III. 

They bore her gently, lightly, — 

The snow was on the ground; 

Its feather’d flakes fell brightly 
Upon the little mound ; 

But when the woodland bowers 
With early blooms were spread, 

They brought the same wild flowers 
And str^d them o’er her bed^ * 
v2 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS.* 

The name of the most distinguished romance-writer of the age is 
Alexandre-Duroas-Davy de la PaUleterie ; and how so dignified an ap- 
pellation became robbed of its fair proportions, remains to be told. The 
novelist’s grandfather, the Marquis Antoine- Alexandre-Davy de la Pail- 
leterie, for some reason or other unknown to his descendants, sold his 
patrimony and emigrated to St Domingo or Hayti, where he wedded 
Louise Cessette Dumas, who must have been a half-cast By her he had 
a son, Thomas, and this son, not agreeing with his father, who married in 
second nuptials Im housekeeper at the advanced age of seventy-four, 
entered the French service as a private, and in doing so, in order not to 
disgrace his family, enlisted under the name of Alexandre Dumas — a 
designation which has been preserved by the Novelist, and by Alexandre 
Dumas anotlier name already well known to literature by the 

Dame aux CameUias” — a piece which is creating at this moment a per- 
fect Jureur in Paris. 

The death of the old marquis, which took place thirteen days after 
his son’s enlistment in the year 1786, severed the last tie that bound the 
future general to the aristocracy. Such was the progress achieved at that 
time in the armies of the young and turbulent Republic, that A. Dumas, 
a private in 1786, and who wedded, in 1792, Marie Labouret, daughter 
of the worthy host of the Crown” at Villers-Cdterfets, and mother of 
the Novelist, being then a lieutenant-colonel of hussars, in less than a 
year from that time was a general of brigade. 

Nothing, indeed, according to the son, could exceed the prowess of 
General Dumas. The Austrians called him Schwartz teufel^ “ die 
black devil,” and Bonaparte gave him the designation of Horatius Codes, 
because he defended a bridge single-handed against an army. The rapid 
fortunes of the Corsican were, however, by no means gratifriug to the 
ardent but jealous Creole. Contemporary withMarceau, Iloche, Desaix,and 
Kleber, he was like them a true republican, and like them he never lived 
to be humbled by imperial ascendancy. But General Dumas’s devotion 
to the republic, or antagonism to Napoleon, cost him dear. It led, during 
the campaign in Egypt, to an open quarrel with the general-in-chie^ 
who only remarked, ‘‘The blind man does not believe in my fortune!” 
and to his quitting the army. Worse than that, on his way home he was 
taken prisoner by the Neapolitans, who administered to him poisons, 
which, although fiuling in immediate efiect, hurried the swarthy hero to 
a premature grave at the age of forty, leaving a wife, a daughter, and 
the future writer (who came into the world after General Dumas’s return 
from Egypt), almost without a resource in the world ; nor would Napoleon 
ever do anything for them. 

Alexandre Dumas was little more than four years old when he lost 
his father, yet he relates a strange incident connected with the event, to 
which he attached so much importance as to have it accompanied by 
a plan of the house wherein it occurred. This was the abode of a lock- 


* Mtooties d’AIexandre Dumas. Tomes i. v. 
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smith, whither young Dumas had been removed the day before his 
father’s demise. 

^ 1 remained (he says) till a late hour in the smithy ; the forge gave out at 
night effects of light and shade — fantastic reflections, which greatly pleased me. 
About eight o’clock, my cousin Marianne came to fetch me and put me to 
bed in a little impromptu couch near a larger one, and I went to sleep with 
that good sleep that Heaven vouchsafes to children like the dews of spring. 

At midnight I woke up— or rather were roused, my cousin and I — by a loud 
knock at the door. A night-lamp was burning in the room, and by the light 
of that lamp I saw my cousin rise up in her bed much alarmed, but not saying 
a word. 

No one could knock at the door without getting through an outer one. 

But I, who even at the present day shudder in writing these lines — I felt no 
fear ; I got out of bed and went towards the door. 

“ Where are you going, Alexandre ‘r” my cousin cried out ; where are you 
going?” 

You sec where I am going,” 1 answered quietly ; “ I am going to open the 
door for papa, who has come to bid us good-bye.” 

The poor girl jumped out of bed terrified, caught me just as I was opening 
the door, and brought me back by force to my bed. 1 struggled in her arms, 
shouting with all my strength. ** Good-bye, papa! good-bye, papa I” 

Something like a dying breath passed over my face and calmed me. 
Nevertheless 1 went to sleep again with tears in my eyes, sobbing vehe- 
mently. 

Tlic next morning we were awoke at break of day. 

My father had died at the very moment 1 had heard that loud knock at 
the door I 

Then I heard these words, without being able thoroughly to understand all 
they meant : 

** My poor child, your papa, who loved you so dearly, is dead!” 

The Dumas family took rcfiige, after the death of the general, at the 
H6tel de I’Epce. Among the friends of the family at that time was 
M. Collard, the head of a family to which the terrible Laffarge affair has 
since given so much celebrity. His real name was Montjorey, but he 
had exchanged that for Collard, out of respect for republican antipathies. 
This M. Collard had married a young girl named Hermine, whom he had 
met at the house of Madame de Valence, and of whom Dumas relates the 
following history : 

One day the Duke of Orleans, going to- see Madame de Montesson, at that 
time his wife, very unexpectedly found M. de Valence at her feet, with his 
head resting on her knees. The position was serious ; but Madame de Mon- 
tesson was a great lady, who was not easily dismayed; she turned round, 
smiling, to her husband, who had remained thunderstruck at the door. 

** Come to my aid, Monsieur le Due F' said she, *' and help me to rid myself 
of this Valence. He adores Pulchcrie, and insists upon marrying her.” 

Pulch4rie was the second daughter of Madame de Genlis ; the first was 
named Caroline, and married M. de. Lawoestine. 

The duke was delighted, especially after the fright he had experienced, to 
wed Pulchcrie to M. de Valence. He gave six hundred thousand francs to the 
bride, and the marriage took place. 

How was it that little Hermine lived with Madame de Valence, and who 
was this little Hermine? We will explain. 

Madame de Montesson was aunt to Madame de Genlis. Madame de Genlis 
had been placed by Madame de Montesson as maid of honour to the Duchess 
of Orleans (Mademoiselle de Penthibvre). There Philippe-Josepb, afterwards 
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Philippe-Egalit^, met her, and falling in love with her, the result was a 
daughter. 

'J%c daughter was little Hcrminc. 

Little Ilermine had been broiiglit up in England. 

When Madame Adelaide, sister to King Loiiis-Philippc, was seven or eight 
years old, it was proposed to give her, as a companion, some young person 
witli whom she could constantly speak English. It was a means of bringing 
Hermine near her father and mother, so the little girl left London and came 
to Paris. 

At the time of the emigration of the Duke of Chartres, of M. de Beau- 
jobs, de Montpensier, and of the Princess Adelaide, Hermine, then only four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, found an asylum with her sister, Madame dc 
Valence ; but Madame de Valence was soon afterwards thrown into prison, 
whibt Philippe- Cgalite forfeited his head upon tlic scaffold — a fate from 
which tlie infamy cast by liim on the name of his mother could not save him. 

Hermine was thus left with the children of Madame de Valence — Felicic, 
who married M. dc Colics, and llosamondo, wife of Marshal Gerard. The 
poor cliildren were about to become orphans, when a miracle saved Madame 
de Valence. 

A wheelwright, by name Gamier, who lived in the street Neuve dcs Ma- 
thurins, fell in love with her. This Gamier belonged to the municipal 
police. At the peril of his life, he twice destroyed the notes forwarded to 
the revolutionary tribunal by the superintendent of the prison, in which she 
was denounced iis the most aristocratic of all the prisoners. This devotion to 
her interests carried Madame de Valence through till the 0th I'licrmidor. The 
9th Thermidor saved her. 

Madame de Valence had four children— a son and three daughters. 
Maurice, the son, remained a country square ; Caroline married the Baron 
Candle, and her daughter Marie became, under the name of Madame 
Ijiffarge, the heroine of the most dramatic criminal trial of our times; 
Hermine, who wedded the Haron de Martens; and Louise, who wedded 
Garot — the man, says Dumas, wliose signature is tlie most appreciated of 
all commercial signatures. 

Dumas pleads guilty to three or four great frights experienced in his 
early youth. One was on the occasion of his reading in a newspaper 
that a prisoner immured iii the dungeons of Amiens had been eaten up by 
a serpent ! — auotlier was when he saw two real snakes iu the garden of 
his relative M. Dcviolaiie, inspector of forests ; a third is related as 
follows : 

One evening I was, according to my usual custom, tiiraing over the en- 
gravings of the Bible— I was four or five years of age at the time— when we 
lieard a carriage stop ut the door, followed by loud cries in the dining-room. 
Every one harried to the door, which opened at the same time, letting in the 
strangest Meg Mcrrilies that the imagination of a Walter Scott could conceive. 

This witch — and at first sight the being limt presented itself to us liad every 
right to claim that title — this witch was dressed in black, and as she had lost 
her cap, her false front had taken advantage of die opportunity to decamp, so 
that her own hair fell down in long grey streamers upon lier shoulders. 

This time it was something very different from the fiimous serpent of 
Amiens or the two snakes of Saint Remy ; besides, the serpent of Amiens 1 
had never seen except with the eyes of imagination ; the two snakes ofSmnt 
Remjr 1 had room to escape from ; but the witch, I saw her bodily, and we 
were in the same room. 

1 threw down the Bible, and, taking advantage of the disorder occasioned by 
apparition, ran away to my room^ got, clothes and all, int6 my bed, tend 
drew the counterpane over my head. 
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The next rooming, 1 learnt that die cause of my fright was the illustrious 
Jkiadame de Gcnlis, who, coining to pay a visit to her daugliter, Madame Col- 
lard, had been lost by her driver in the forest of Villcrs-Chterhts, and had let 
heroelf, through the great horror she had of ghosts, be seized by a panic, from 
which she had even then scarcely recovered, although she had coinniiinicated 
the better half to roe. 

What Dumas designates les grandes terreurs of his life, were in reality 
five in number. Ihe fiftli terror is also worthy of being chronicled. 

1 was playing at marbles at the door of a grocer, Lebegtie by name, who at 
the time was busy spreading out and working up chocolate on a marble slab, 
with one of those long flexible knives that are, I believe, called spatulas. I 
got into a dispute with my playfellow. We set to with our dsts — for, let it 
be noticed, 1 was never a coward before any one’s lists. But lie was stronger 
than me, and gave me a blow that sent me backwards into a barrel of honey. 

1 foresaw in a monient what would happen, so 1 screamed out, and the 
grocer turned round and saw what was taking place. 

That which was taking place was, as 1 have said, that 1 fell backwards into 
the honc 3 \ 

I got up as if a spring liad set me up upon my legs, and that notwithstand- 
ing the resistance which the substance to which 1 was adhering opposed to this 
movement. 

And then I set olF as fast as 1 could scamper. 

The rapidity which £ displayed in this prudent resolution, arose from nw 
having seen the grocer rush furtii, by a simultaneous movement, with a knim 
in his hand. 1 directed my steps naturally towards my home. But the house 
being situated in the middle of the rue Lormet, was some way from the spot 
where the event had occurred. 1 could run well, but the grocer had legs 
twice as long as mine ; I was urged by fear, but he was impelled by cupidity. 
1 turned round as 1 ran, and saw the terrible man of business, with his lips open, 
his eyes glittering, his brow knitted, and his knife in his hand, getting nearer 
to me at every step. At last, breathless and exhausted, without voice, and 
ready to expire, I fell on the pavement, about leu paces from my own door, 
convinced that it was all over with me, and that Lcbbgne had pursued me 
for no other purpose than that of cutting my throat. 

It was, however, for nothing of the kind. After a brief struggle, in which I 
wasted my slight remaining strength, ho got me upon his knees, face down- 
wards, and having carefully scraped me with his spatula, he replaced me 
on my legs, and went away perfectly satisfied with having regained iiis lost 
merchandise. 

At thb epoch Napoleon, still visiting upon the son his hatred of the 
fixther, and refusing to do an^iiliing for him, it was resolved that young 
Dumas should bo educated for the Church, and to this effect should entOT 
as seminarist at the college of Soissons. To avoid so uncongenial an avo- 
cation, tlie future Novelist fled for three whole days from the maternal 
1 ‘oof, amusing himself in the interval by catching birds in the wood of 
Villers-C6tercts— the scene of many a hunting and shooting excursion, 
and of some strange incidents in the life of the Romancist. 

To compromise tlie matter, he however consented, on his return, to go 
to the school of the Abbe Grdgoire, situated in his natal town, and 
honoured with the title of college, says Dumas. Dumas, by-the-bye, par- 
ticipates largely in the thorough Gallican spirit of hatred and detraction of 
England and tne English. He never lets an opportunity of a sneer or 
an ill-iiatured observation to escape. We shall see afiberwards that the 
battle of Waterloo was won at five against the English, and lost at six 
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against the Prussians.* Dumas, who also must needs give a different ver- 
sion of historical events from that presented by every one else, establishes, to 
his own satisfaction, that the battle of Waterloo was lost on account 
of Napoleon’s illness. Tho emperor could not even mount his horse 
that day. 

Napoleon,” Dumas writes, “ at his return from the island of Elba, 
had, like Fran 9 ois L, his fair Fcrronnierc ; but, in this instance, it was not 
the vengeance of a husband tliat sent her to him, it was the astuteness of 
a diplomatist !” 

Any one at all intimate with French domestic society must be aware 
that many things arc done, and commonly spoken about, concerning 
which not a word is ever breathed by English matrons and English 
children. The consequence of this is a peculiar tone, that is also commu- 
nicated to what may be designated as homely or familiar French humour. 
The mode adopted by the Clown to set the sails of a windmill in motion, 
and the assiduity of tho Physician in the Marionettes^ are well-known 
examples. The youth of Dumas abounds in humour of this kind, 
untranslatable into English. The brave but coarse old General Dumas’s 
letters are, in the same way, replete with expressions inadmissible 
in English society. 

The retreat of Moscow had been followed by the battle of Leipsic, and 
that grand discharge of 1 7,000 cannon-shot had been followed by the 
entrance of the allies into France. Every one, as at the time of the Revo- 
lution, hastened to hide their valuables. Madame Dumas filled the cellar 
with furniture and linen, and buried thirty old louis in the garden, 
enclosed in a skin. This done, the old lady veiy prudently set to work 
to prepare what young Dumas calls un haricot de mouton gtgantesque. 
Added to all this, a place had also been taken, as we take a box in a theatre, 
in certain subterranean quarries in the neighbourhood, whither half the 
population of Villcrs-Cdtercts had fled. Beds, a table, chairs, and books, 
had been conveyed thither, as to a place of refuge in case of need. 

Before, however, having recourse to such extreme measures, my 
mother,” Dumas relates, wished to try aU possible means of concilia- 
tion; and one of these means of conciliation, tliat which she looked upon 
as the most efficacious, was her haricot de mouton and her vin de Sois- 
sonnais. 

But man proposes, and God disposes. After three days’ expectation, 
on the fire and in the cellar, the haricot de mouton was eaten and the 
wine was drunken by Frenchmen. 

They belonged to the corps of Marshal Mortier, charged (after the 
fall of Soissons) with defending the passage of the forest, with what re- 
mained of the young guard, and about a dozen pieces of cannon. 

Great was our ioy. It was a real pleasure to contemplate, instead of 
hideous Cossacks, these young men, ramant with hope and coura^.” 

This joy was, however, of brief duration; the allies surprised the 
detachment at midnight, captured all the guns; and Marshal Mortier, 
Duke de Trevise, was glad to make his escape half dressed by a back- 
door from M. Deviolaine’s. The enemy having thus really arrived, 

* Lamartine, in his ** History of the HestoratioD,” is one of the few Frenchmen 

who do justice to tlie English on this score. ^ 
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Madame Dumas put another immense haricot tie mouton on the fire. 
The Cossacks, however, not appearing, they were obliged to eat the 
haricot themselves. Soon, however, news of the defeats at Bar-sur- 
Aube, Meaux, andF^re, announced the near approach of the allies : a third 
haricot was placed on the fire. One fine morning, fifteen real Cossacks — 
cavalry from the Don, who had lost their way in me forest — ^rodc through 
the town, shooting in their passage an unfortunate hatter, who had the 
imprudence to shut his door in their face. This time, Madame Dumas 
actually took to flight, as if there was more safety in one place than 
another ; off she went, however, with her children, first to Mesnil, and 
then to Crespy, in Valois. Previous, however, to their departure, the 
gold was dug up out of the garden ; and Dumas gives a humorous 
account of the terror experienced at first finding it to be missing, and 
only after much fear and perplexity discovering that a mole had carried 
the treasure down its hole for the sake of the skin. 

Crespy wiis defended by a small body of about 200 cavalry and 100 
infantry, having no communication with the army, nor orders of any 
kind. The Dumas, mother and son, were received in the house of a 
Madame Millet. They had not been long there before that which they 
were running away from came to them — the enemy. 

It was a troop of about a hundred Prussian cavalry. The men were clothed 
in little blue coats, puffed up in front, and then narrowed at the waist by a 
tight band. 

They also wore grey trousers with a blue stripe, corresponding to the coat, 
with little caps on their heads, having leather peaks and fastenings. Each 
man had a sword and two pistols. 

1 still sec them before me, the lirst ranks preceded by tw'o trumpeters, with 
trumpets in hand. Behind the trumpeters an officer. 

They were handsome, fair young men, better-looking than private soldiers 
— no doubt belonging to the volunteers of 1813, who came to Lcipsic to 
whet their swords gainst us — men of that Tugendbund, which gave us Staps, 
and whicli was to give us Sand. 

Tliey passed under our windows, and then disappeared. A moment after- 
wards we heard a noise like a hurricane ; the house trembled with the gallop- 
ing of horses. The Prussians had been charged at the end of the street by our 
cavalry, and as they were not aware of our numbers, they came back at full 
speed, pursued by our hussars. 

All passed by in a confused mass, like a whirlwind of noise and smoke. Our 
soldiers, pistols in one hand, swords in the other, fired and cutaway at the same 
time. The Prussians fired as they fled. 

Two or three balls struck the house ; one of them broke the blind of the 
window out of which 1 was looking. This terrified the women, who ran down 
stairs to hide themselves in the cellar. My mother wished to take me with them, 
but 1 held fast by the window-sill ; so rather than leave me she stopped also. 

The spectacle was terrible and magnificent. 

Pursued too closely, the Prussians bad been obliged to turn round on their 
pursuers, and there, before our eyes, at a distance of twenty paces, as close as 
the boxes of the circus are to the amphitheatre, a real combat took place, 
a struggle of man with man. 

I saw five or six men fall among the Prussians, two or three among the 
French. The first who fell was a Prussian ; he was retreating, his head lean- 
ing over the neck of his horse, and his back curved : a cut of a sabre laid open 
his back from the right shoulder to the left flank, and decorated him in a mo- 
ment with a Tfd rubani The wound roust have been twelve or fifteen inches 
in length. 
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^ The others I saw drop, fell, one from a cut on the head, which opened 
his forehead ; others from stabs or pistol-shots. After a struggle which lasted 
about ten minutes, tlie Prussians trusted once more to the swiftness of their 
horses, and started off at full speed. 

The pursuit began again. The flight recommenced, throwing down, before 
it was out of sight, three or four more men upon the road. No doubt one of 
these men was killed, for he never moved. Others rose up, or dragged them- 
selves along till they got to the road-side. One of them sat down with his back 
against a wall; the other two, no doubt more grievously wounded, remained in 
an horizontal position. 

Suddenly a drum was heard beating a charge. It wasjour hundred infantry- 
men who came up to take their part in the combat. They advanced with fixed 
bayonets, and disappeared at the curve made by the road. Five minutes after- 
wards a sharp firing was heard. 

Then we saw our hussars reappear, brought back by five or six hundred 
horsemen. They reappeared driven, as they had gone out driving. 

It was impossible to see or to distinguish anything in tliis second tempest of 
men ; only when it had gone by, three or four more bodies were laid low on 
the road. 

A great sileticc succeeded ill this noise. French and Prussians were on- 
gulphed ill the interior of tlio town. We waited, but w'C neither heard nor saw 
anything more. 

What had become of our hundred infantry-men ? No doubt they had been 
either taken prisoners or slain. As to our cavalry, being acquainted with the 
neighbourhood, they escaped, from what we learnt afterwards, by the moun- 
tain of Sery, into the valley of Gillocourt. 

When IjouIs XVIII, — the Destrfi of the fickle Finncli — was restored 
to the throne of his ancestors, Alexandre Dumas was asked by his mo- 
ther if he would give in more tlian a nominal allegiance to the legitimate 
govemmont, and claim his rank as grandson of the Marquis de la Paillc- 
terie. Alexandre determined at once to remain Alexandre Dumas, simply 
and briefly. ^ I have known my father,” ho said ; “ I never knew 
my grandfather; and what would my father, who came to bid me good- 
bye at the moment of his death, think of me, if I denied him, to call myself 
by the name of my grandfather.” 

It was accordingly resolved, in accordance with this decision, which so 
materially affected the future prospects of youug Dumas, that nothing 
should be asked for liini, but that a license to deal in tobacco should be 
solicited fior the mother. It was ancient times revived,” says Dumas 

“ the widow of the Horatiiis Codes of the Tyrol selling tobacco.” 

A brief period of tranquillity — the mother selling tobacco, snuff, and 
salt — the son continuing his education, partly under the Abbe Gregoire, 
partly in the forest — Avas interrupted by the return of the emperor. In 
France many changes take place during even the lapse from boyhood to 
manhood. At this epoch, the brothers Laliemand having been arrested 
fior conspiring in favour of Napoleon, young Dumas relates that, seconded 
by his mother, and aided by a playfellow, who was son of the gaoler at 
'Soissons, he conveyed to the generals a pair of pistols and fifty louis, but 
which were refused by the prisoners ; “ for,” said they, “ the emperor will 
be at Paris before they can bring us to trial.” Twenty-eight years after- 
wardS) Dumas reminded Gcnerd Laliemand, at the house of the Due de 
Caaes, of this incident. 

The emperor re-entered the Tuileries the 20th of March — the birth- 
day of the King of Rome — and by the 26th of May the old uniforms of 
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the empire began to pass through Villers-Cdter^ts, which is upon the 
great north-eastern road. 

Of the men who were going to fight against the British, at that mo- 
ment at once the bulwark and the forlorn hope of Europe, at Waterloo^ 
Dumas says : 

Oh ! let us never forget these men urho walked witli so firm a step 
towards Waterloo — ^that is to say, towards the tomb ! There was at 
once devotion, courage, honour ! There was there the most noble, the 
most zealous, and the purest blood of France ! — the remains of twenty 
years* struggles against the whole of Europe. There was the revolution, 
our mother ; theie was the empire, our nurse ; tliere was not the French 
nobility, but the nobility of the French people!*’ 

They all passed by, even to the two hundred Mamelukes, witli their 
large red trousers, turbans, and curved sabres. At last came the man 
himself, who weighed like n gigantic niglitmare upon all Europe, not 
omitting Fmnce and Alexandre -Dumas himself. The latter awaited at 
the post-house to see the emperor. , 

lie was seated at the back, to the right, dressed in a green uniform 
with white facings, and wearing the cross of the legion of honour. His 
head, pale and sickly, and apparently carved out of a block of ivory, fell 
slightly reclining on his chest ; on his left was lus brotlier Jerome, and 
in iront of tlic latter the aide-de-camp Letort. 

lie raised his head, looked round him, and inquired, ^ Where are 
we ?’ 

‘ At Villers-Cotercts, sire,* said a voice. 

“ ^ Six leagues from Soissous, then ?* he answered. 

“ ^ Six leagues from Soissous — yes, sire.* 

“ * Be quick then.’ 

** And fell back into that kind of torpor from which the stoppage 
the carriage liad for a moment aroused him.” 

The gigantic vision, as Dumas calls it, had not passed by ten days, 
when news came of tlic passage of the Sambre, the fall of Charleroi, the 
battles of Ligny and Quatre-Bras. Then there w^as no news, till groups 
of men, covci'od with dust and blood, with uniforms in rags, and scarcely 
able to sit in their saddles, began to an’ive. There was no longer any 
use in denying the fact : the French army had experienced a decisive defeat 
— the allies were on their way to tlie capitaL The haricot de mouton 
reappeai'ed ; so also did the emperor, and Dumas went out to see him. 

It was the emperor, at the same place that I had seen him, in a 
similar carriage, with an aide-de-camp by his side, and another before. 
But it is no longer J(:r6me nor Letort. Letort was killed ; Jer6me had 
for his mission to rally the army at Loon. 

“ It is the same man — the same pale, sickly, motionless face, only die 
head is still more bowed down upon die chest. Is it with fatigue ? — is it 
with grief at having played for a world and lost the game ? 

“As upon the first occasion, when he felt that the carriage had 
stopped, he raised his head, cast around him the same vague look which 
became so piercing ■when fixed upon a face or a horizon — ^those two mys- 
teries, behind which a danger can always hide itself. 

“ ‘ Where are we?* he inquired. 

< A^iiViUers-Cdterets, sire.* 

“ * Good — righteen leagues from Paris ?* 
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“ * Yes, sire.’ 

** * Go on/ 

This time it was neither Cossacks nor Prussians who followed the fu- 
gitiyes, but the English. Two officers were quartered in the Bureau de 
Tabac, and Dumas condescends to say that they behaved themselves like 
gentlemen. At all events they did the utmost honour to the haricot de 
moutoriy which, in Dumas’s memoirs, appears to represent the instability of 
governments. 

The restoration of the monarchy heralded to young Dumas tho return 
of rural amusements and sporting adventures, of which he relates no 
small number, some of a very tragic character. This agreeable and de- 
sultory existence was, however, interrupted by Madame Dumas suddenly 
arriving at the conclusion that Alexandre, being fifteen years of age, he 
should apply himself to something more serious than trapping larks and 
tracking wild boar ; the result of which reflections was that our hero 
was indentured to M. Mennesson, the notary-public of Ylllers-Cdter^ts. 

An incident of rather a remarkable character, for a rural neighbour- 
hood like that of Villers-Cdterets, occurred shortly after Dumas entered 
upon his new career. As junior clerk, he was sent on business to Cressy, 
and as the distance amounted to three leagues and a half, he was provided 
with the baker’s horse. The intervening country is described with the 
author^s usual sketchy detail, and leaves the impression of a country of 
woods and cultivated land, with a ravine, with quarries intervening, called 
Fontaine JSau claire^ from its rivulet, and of a little-frequented road. 
Detained by business and pleasure combined, young Dumas did not start 
on his return till night, tho darkness whereof, and the evil repute of the 
road, not being very prepossessing, made him resolve upon effecting his 
journey at a gallop. He had passed Fontaine Eau claire and its 
sombre quarries, and was ascending the opposite hill of Vaucennes, crowned 
by a windmill, which belonged to M. Picot, when 

Suddenly my horse, which was galloping along the middle of the road, started 
aside so violently, and so unexpectealy, that it sent me rolling ten or twelve 
paces beyond the road-side. After which, instead of waiting for me, it con- 
tinued its way, only faster than before, breathing hard through its nostrils. 

I rose up stunned by my fall, which might have been fatal if, instead of fall- 
ing beyond the road, I had been thrown on the pavement. I at first thought 
of running after the horse, but it was already so far off, that 1 thought it would 
be of no use. And then I was curious to know what it was that had terrified 
it so. 

I shook myself, and, with a somewhat unsteady gait, advanced across the 
highway. I had scarcely gone about four paces, when I perceived a man lying 
across the road. 1 thought it was some drunken peasant; and, congratu- 
lating myself that my horse had not trod upon him, 1 bent down to lift 
him up. 

1 took him by the hand ; his hand was stiff and cold. I rose up at once and 
looked around me, and I thought 1 saw, not ten paces distant, a human form 
groping along the ditch. The idea then crossed my mind that this motionless 
man had been assassinated, and that the human form that I saw moving might 
ve^ well be that of the assassin. 

I did not stop to make any further inquiries. Jumping over the body, 1 
followed the example of the horse, and took the road to villers-Cdterdts as ^t 
as my legs would carry me. 


* Dumas, speaking elsewhere of this piece of frail mortality, saySjS^mewhat 

blasidiemously, ** Si vous n’aviez pas eu votre passion, vous ne seriez pas dieu.” 
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Madame Dumas, who had been much terrified by the baker’s horse 
arriving without his rider, recommended her son not to say anything of 
what he had seen. There would be inquiries without end — ^preliminary 
investigations at Soissons — assizes atLaon — no end of trouble and expense. 
The next day the whole population was in motion. A carrier of Villers- 
Cdterets had brought the body in his cart to the town. It was that of a 
young man, of from fifteen to sixteen years of age. He belonged to the 
labouring class, and was unknown in the neighbourhood. He had been 
killed by a heavy blow on the back of the head witli a blunt instrument. 

Two days afterwards, one of M. Picot’s shepherds was brought in by 
the gendarmes, suspect^ of being the guilty party. “ The type,” says 
Dumas, ‘‘was that of the Picard peasant of the very lowest class, vulgar and 
cunning.” This shepherd’s hut was within two hundred paces of where 
the body had been discovered ; traces of blood had been found on the 
straw, covered by a miserable mattress. A mallet had also been found 
stained with blood. This wretch, Marot by name, finding himself thus 
implicated, drew his master, M. Picot, to whom he owed a grudge, into 
the scrape. He accused him of being the murderer, and the unfortunate 
gentleman was arrested, and imprisoned for a month before his innocence 
was established. IIo, however, never recovered the blow of so cruel an 
accusation. Marot was condemned to twelve or fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment for having stolen some clothes found upon a dead man. Strange 
verdict, says Dumas, which states a crime without designating the 
criminal. 

But the most curious part of the story lies in the sequel. Possibly, if 
the results of all crimes could bo equally circumstantially followed out, 
this would bo found to be generally the case. Marot, on his liberation 
from confinement, returned to the same neighbourhood, where he got em- 
ployment as a butcher. Some lime after his return, his wife was killed 
by a very singular accident. She was drawing water from a well, when, 
the rope breaking, she was thrown down to a depth of thirty feet, and 
drowned. 

This death (says Dumas) was looked upon as an accident. 

Some time afterwards, the body of a young carman was found buried, at a 
depth of only one or two feet, between Vivieres and Chelles, and who appeared 
to have been killed by a pistol-shot, discharged right into his back. 

Researches were made, but without results ; the assassin or assassins were 
not discovered. 

Lastly, some time afterwards, Marot went himself to the justice of peace, to 
announce an incident that had taken place. A young painter and elazier, who, 
not having means to go to the inn, had asked hospitality of him, had been re- 
ceived into the house, and had perished during the night-time, in the garret, 
where he slept on straw, of a coUque de miserere. 

The young painter was buried. 

A few days afterwards, some of Marot’s fowls were found dead in his yard 
and in the gardens of the neighbours. They appeared to have been poisoned. 

These various incidents were brought into connexion with one another, and 
suspicions began to arise. Marot was taken up, and his own child was a chief 
evidence against him. 

The young painter had been poisoned by arsenic put by Marot into his 
soup-plate. 'I'he young man complained that the soup had a^ strange taste ; 
Marot’s son took a tablespoonful of it, and was of the same opinion. 

** The soup,** said Marot, “ has a strange taste because it was made with a 
pig's head.^ As to you, glutton,” he added, addressing himself to his son, *‘eat 
your soup, and let this boy eat his; every one his own.” 
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Nevertheless, the flavour of the sonp was so acrid that the painter left the 
ludf o£it his plate. This was throwa on the dungbeap ; the fowls partook 
o£ it, and denounced the poisoning by their death. 

This time the accusation against IVfarot was so strong that he could not 
conceal the truth. Seeing that he could no longer be spared the results of his 
last crime, lie then acknowledged all the others. 

Re confessed that it was he who had killed the man found in the road, for 
the sake of six or eight francs that he bad upon him. He confessed that he 
fauEid cut the rope, so that his wife should fall into the well, and should be 
killed by the fall, or drown herself. 

lie acknowledged that it was he who had killed with a pistol, for the sake 
of thirty francs that he had just received, the young carman whose body had 
been found between Chelles and Vivibres. 

He acknowledged, lastly, that it was he who, to rob him of twelv.e francs that 
he ascertained he had about him, had poisoned the painter and glazier by 
putting arsenic into his soup. 

Marot was condemned to death, and executed at Beauvais in 1828 or 
1829. 

The reader will not fail to recognise, in this fearful detail of crime, 
certain circumstances whicli have been Jargeljr made use of in “ Monte 
Christa*’ 

Shortly after this event, well calculated to leave a permanent impres- 
sion upon so imaginative a mind, young Dumas, being llien sixteen years ^ 
of age, entered upon a new era iu life — a fair Spaniard awakened hitherto 
unknown aspirations. Dumas was not, however, according to his own 
account, very successful in his first amours. A blue coat and tiglit nan- 
keens^ remnants of the wardrobe of the old republican general, were 
no longer fashionable, and exposed our hero to no small amount of 
ridicule from the fair object of bis regards, and tliis reached the culminat- 
ing point, when, being one day anxious to exhibit his agility before the 
maiden,, he took a desperate leap, wluch entailed a fatal rupture in the 
before-mentioned tight nankeens. 

A more genial friendship with young Adolphe de Leuvers, descendant 
of the noble Danish family, the Earls of Ribbing, consoled Dumas for the 
ridicule that attended upon his first loves. 

There was (says Dumas) a sad and melancholy legend in the family; it re- 
ferred to> two children decapitated, the one at twelve years of age, the other at 
three. 

The executioner bad just cut off the head of the eldest, and was taking hold 
of the junior for the same purpose ; the poor little child said to him in a plain- 
tive tone : 

** Do not,. I beg of you. dirty my collar, as you have done to my brother 
Azek for roamma will scold me sow” 

The executioner liad two children of the same age as these two. He was 
so struck by these simple, affecting words, tlmt he tiircw down his sword and 
ran away. 

Christian sent some soldiers after him, who killed the compassionate execu- 
tioner. 

This and a visit to the Chateau de Yillers-HelloD, where young Dumas 
and his friends got into disgrace for their riotous proceedings ; a Dili- 
gence-story, which had much better have been, with sundry other matters, 
altogether omitted ; and sundry detached sentences in reference to the 
political events of 1814— -carry Dumas through Ins fifth volume, and up 
to hiff seventeenth year. At this rate, being now nigh fifty years of age 
(Dumas was bom July 24, 1802), it will require sixteen volumes to bring 
up the memoirs of the Romancist to our own times. 
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I. 

BjeadeRi have you ever heen in Cornwall? I don’t mean to ask if 
you have passed through it on the coach road, along the Ueak hills and 
sterile tracts which constitute^ as it were, the backbone of the county ; 
nor even if you have visited tlie attractions which lie in the usual track 
of the &w tourists who venture into such a remote and out-of-the-way 
district. But have you ever struck out paths for yourself? Have you 
ever, contemning the adventitious aids of coaches, carriages, or horses, 
set forth on foot to explore it, with stick in hand and^ knapsack on 
shoulder? If not, you may bo acquainted with some of its scenes of 
desolation ; you may be oven familiar cnoiigli with cromlechs, rock- 
basins, and logan-stones, but can know comparatively little of its beauties. 
To see these, you must wander among tho beetling elitfs and spacious 
caverns of its north coast ; the beautiful rivers and sweeping bays of its 
south ; and the sunny nooks and lovely valleys of its interior — and many 
such valleys are to be found scattered about, sometimes, too, in close 
proximity to barren wastes and dreary moors. Often you may roam over 
bold wild liills, where liuge masses of granite lie piled in strange fan- 
tastic forms, with no trace of vegetation around you, save the brown 
heath and^the tall fern, or that ever-present feature in Cornish scenery, 
the golderi-blossomed furze, whilst a roaring torrent ruslies foaming and 
struggling in its rocky channel at yonr feet. You follow its course, and, 
sometimes by degrees, sometimes suddenly, as if transformed by the 
magician’s wand, tlie naked granite and feathery feni give place to beau- 
tifid leafy woods ; and the rapid torrent, as though it felt the inllucnce 
of the scene, calms down into a gurgling, murmuring stream — now lin- 
gering in its course, and spreading out into a black silent pool, like a 
miniature lake, which the hills, still steep and abrupt, and jutting into 
each other on cither side, seem to shut in from all the world as with a 
leafy wall ; and then again, shutting its eyes, os it were, as if anxious 
to make up for the time it had loitered away, and rushing on with blind 
haste under the overhanging banks and against tlio mossy atones — 
strongholds of the speckled trout and regal salmon. 

In one of the loveliest of these valleys — perhaps the loveliest — the 
sweet Vale of Dunmeer, stand the ruins of a house, or rather cottage, for 
it can scarcely be called more. It has long been deserted and ruinous — 
long before the memory of any one at present alive in the neighbourhood— 
yet its decay has been slow and gradual : the hand of Time itself seems 
to have passed over it with a gentle and sparing touch, and even man, 
often the more remorseless depredator of the two, has not molested it. 
Though the roof and part of the walls have fidlon in, not a stone has 
been removed ; even the garden before it, though, of course, long since 
overgrown with weeds and briars, still remains. Situated in the most 
secluded part of the valley, its crumbling walls, thickly covered with ivy, 
can scarcely fail strongly to impress the mind of t^ beholder — more 
strongly, perhaps, than is often the case even with more majestic ruins. 

A strange story is related concerning the fate of the last inhabitants of 
this cottage : it was told me by the hostess of a little inn in the neigh- 
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boarhood, and whether or not strictly true in all its parts, it has, even 
through the lapse of such a length of time, so powerfully affected with 
feelings of awe or pity the minds of the people around, as to prevent 
them from in any way altering or interfering with the place. 

Many years ago, a lady came there to reside, bringing with her an only 
child, a daughter, then an infant a few months old. Though very young 
—she could scarcely have seen more than two-and-twenty summers — Mrs. 
Atherton, for such was the lad/s name, was a widow. She was beautiful — 
very beautiful, but it was with the beauty of the frost-nipped bud — of the 
blighted flower. The fair, open forehead; the rich, clustering brown 
hair ; the soft, dark eyes were there : but the brightness of those eyes was 
quenched, the cheek was wan and sunken, the merry laugh seemed to 
have quitted the now bloodless lips for ever. Her countenance wore 
usually an expression of sweetness and melancholy, but ever and anon it 
would be distorted by a look of the most extreme terror — and this 
occurred most usually in the night. Often she would start up suddenly 
from her sleep with a shriek, clasp her infant to her bieast, and wander 
about the house for hours, not unfrequently till daybreak. For this, her 
child, her fondness and care were extreme, almost painful to witness : 
night and day it was ever at her side ; she would not part with it for an 
instant. Yet she was not a fidgety, or, in the general acceptation of the 
term, a solicitous mother : col£, damp, and illness, seemed scarcely to 
have a place in her fears ; but some sort of vague, undefined ^ead, con- 
nected with her infant, appeared constantly to hang over her soul. 

For a long time after her arrival she never left the house ; and, 'with 
the exception of Betsy, the only servant she had engaged — a good, 
simple, faithful creature, whose heart her mistress’s sweetness of disposi- 
tion h^ completely won — never, as frr as possible, admitted any one into 
it. Not that she was much troubled with visitors, but she seemed suspi- 
cious and afraid even of the wood-cutters and their families, who princi- 
pally inhabited the few houses scattered through the valley. At length, 
her child’s health almost gave way under so much confinement ; its little 
cheek began to get pale, and its temper fretful ; and Mrs. Atherton, 
though at first wiw fear and trembling, found it necessaj^ to take it more 
into the fresh air. Her first walks did not reach beyond the garden and 
the little meadow adjoining ; but, getting gradually more bold, she soon 
began to extend them along the woodland paths, or by the river’s side — 
sometimes even to the nearest cottages of her poor neighbours. These 
rambles, which quickly brought back the roses to her little daughter’s 
cheek, were not less beneficial to her own health and spirits. Years 
rolled on, and — whether from the gloomy dread on her mind having been 
caused by painful recollections which the lapse of time served to deaden, 
or from the non-arrival of some actual evil which she had feared— her 
sleep became more peaceful, her waking hours less anxious and suspicious, 
and those dread moments of terror rarer and more rare. Her cheek still 
remained white as the plain widow's cap which surrounded it, but its 
hollowness passed away; her eyes began once more to bo lit up by some 
mild rays of hope, and a sweet quiet smile would now and then stray 
back to revisit her lips. Her love for her daughter, though it lost in a 
great measure its painful, anxious watching, seemed, if possible, to become 
even more tender ; and she, on her part, returned it with equid affection. 
Seldom did a tear stand in Mary’s bright blue eye but when she saw her 
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mother looking more than usually sad ; and never did Mrs. Atherton so 
sweetly smile as when she watched her daughter’s joyous, springing step, 
and her face beaming with health and happiness. 

All through Mary’s prattling childhood, and merry, liappy girlhood, 
her supreme delight was to sit oy her mother’s side, or to walk with her 
throu^ the tangled greenwood paths that surrounded their home, now 
^nning on before to clear the briars from her way, now loitering behind 
to pick her a handful of wild strawberries, or a bunch of honeysuckles or 
violets, and now holding her by the hand, and looking earnestly up into 
her face, as her mother told her about the birds, and the flowers, and the 
insects, and the mosses, or related some little talc, short and simple, but 
to the hearer of thrilling interest. But these stories seldom spoke of the 
great world, and of its pleasures and attractions ; and when they did, they 
were intended, under a guise adapted to Mary’s age and comprehension, 
to create a dread and fear of it. One of the most intensely interesting of 
these tales was about a little bird, called Chirpy, who lived with her father 
and mother, in a nest that was built in an old cherry-tree ; and how the 
cherry-tree stood in a garden, where she had everything that the heart of 
little bird could desire — nice strawberries, and raspberries, and cherries, 
and currants, and clear pure water. And the garden was surrounded by a 
high wall, which Chirpy’s fatlier and mother told her she must never on 
any account go over. And how curious and anxious she was to know what 
could be ^ the other side. And how she thought one day that, at all 
events, itjjj^ld be no harm just to fly to the top of the w^l, and peep 
over, as that could not be doing any thing wrong. And how she did Ay up 
and peep, and saw on the other side — oh ! such a beautiful garden, ten 
thousand times more beautiful-looking than her own; and there were 
fountmns and streams in it, not of pure clear water, but red, and purple, 
and golden-coloured ; and there were fruits, which looked so luscious and 
tempting, that she thought she would rather have one of them than all 
the cherries or currants she had ever seen in her life. And the garden 
was full of such beautiful birds ! not '^vith plain brown feathers, like hers, 
but dressed in maguiAcent plumage — scarlet, and green, and blue, and 
purple, and all the colours of the riunbow, and looking so merry and 
happy ! And how oiio bird, more splendid than all the rest, and with the 
most beautiful eyes Chirpy had ever beheld, saw her as she peeped over, 
and begged her to come down, and said what a pity it was that she should 
stay in such an old humdrum place as that was on the other side of the 
wall ; and what a handsome creature she would be if she would come down 
and drink their water, and eat their fruits, and have bright gay feathers 
like they had. And how Chirpy said, that her father and mother had told 
her she must not, and she did not like to disobey them. And how the 
beautiful bird laughed at her, and said that now she was a great bird 
and had wings of her own, she must have a will of her own, too, and not 
always be doing what her mother told her. And how Chirpy thought it 
could be no harm to go down for five minutes, but she wouldn’t stay 
longer — no, not for the world ! And she flew down, and the gay birds all 
came around her, and gave her the fruits and the coloured water, and she 
ate and drank, and thought they were so nice that she could never have 
enough; and she was merry ana happy, and wished she had not stayed 
so long in that ugly old place on the other side of the wall ; and she sang, 
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and played, and the birds all praised her voice, and made much of her, 
especiaily the beautiful bird that bad asked her to come down. And then^ 
how Chirpy fell asleep ; and when she awoke was sick, and ill, and sorry, 
and loathed the thought of the rich fhaits and the coloured fouiitsdns, and 
began to sigh for the clear fresh water in her own garden. And how she 
observed, for the first time, that the birds did not sing sweetly, as she and 
her father and mother had done in the old cherry-tree, but had nasty 
harsh, hoarse, discordant voices. And how, when she came to look closely 
at them, she saw that tlieir gay feathers were only painted, and that 
really they were uglyjrand hideous, and loathsome; and she found, too, 
that there were wasps in the fruit, and snakes amongst the grass ; and 
they stung her, and made her bad. And how she tried to get back again 
to her own dear homo, but was so ill that she had not strength enough to 
fly over the wall. And how the birds came and laughed at her, and told 
her that it was too late now, and she would never be able to go back any 
more, and persuaded her to eat again of the fruits, and drink of the 
waters; -and she did so, and was more miserable than ever afterwards, 
and tried again to get away ; but the birds, when they saw it, flew at her, 
and pulled out her feathers, and pecked her witli their beaks, and hurt 
her very much. And how one day, when there were no biida near her, 
she made a desperate effort, and got to the top oi ohc wall, and flow down 
into her own dear, once happy ganlen ; but she was so weak, that it took 
her a long time to get to the cherry-tree. And liow, when she came 
there, after all, she saw that the old nest was broken up, arld^that her 
father and mother were gone. aVnd how she sank down on the ground, 
and, after a little while, saw an old bird flutter to the tree, with feeble 
wing; and she looked at her, and saw it was her mother — but, oh! how 
changed ! And her mother saw her, and knew her, and came to her, and 
told her that her father was dead (she did not say so, but Chirpy knew 
he had died of grief) ; yet she did not reproach her, but spoke lovingly to 
her, and took her under her wing. And how poor Chiipy looked up into 
her face, and nestled in her bosom, and — died ! And when the tale was 
finished, Mary would burst into tears, and cling to her mother, and say 
she would never, never leave her. And Mrs. Atherton would press a 
kiss ufon her fair forehead, and tell her some more cheerful story, or give 
her a commission to run and pick some blackberries or a nosegay, and 
she would be happy, and laughing, and bright-eyed again. 

Years passed away, and Mary was seventeen — that magic age whoso 
very touch is beauty. Ordinary looking, indeed, must be the girl who is 
not lovely, with its freshness and bloom upon.her cheek ; sour, indeed, 
the temper which its bright hopes and fancies do not sweeten. But, oh ! 
how lovely was Mary Atherton ! She had not her mother’s regular and 
perfect features ; hers was not a face to be carved in marble, it was more 
fit for a picture — bright, sunny picture. But no ! those beautiful blue 
eyes, those golden tresses, that graceful form, that springing step, were 
neither for a statue nor a painting. They were things to be imagined — 
to be dreamt of — to float through the mind on a summer’s day, whilst 
lying half-asleep amongst the blooming heather or the fragrant new- 
mown hay. And her sweet voice — pe^ps even her greatest personal 
chanfi — ^now soft and low, now merry, clear, and ringing, how could 
they portray that ? In character and disposition, as in person, she was of 
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the sunny style of beauty ; never was there a more pure mind, a more gentle 
dispositioD, or a more loving heart. Not that she was perfect^ or without 
faults— she had many ; but her very failings were rather the excess of good 
qualities. Perhaps the most prominent of them was an extreme sensitive- 
ness, and fear of giving offence. An mikind or slighting word to herself, 
or the fancy that she had said one to another, would cause her the 
latest pain. She seemed, too, to bo almost incapable of refusing a 
favour, or saying “ No’* to any one, especially to those she loved ; and 
h(»r own will, and her own opinion, were alwaydUeady to give way to 
others. These were amiable weaknesses, it is true, but often more pro- 
ductive even than heavier faults, of evil and unhappiness through life. 
Such, and so loveable, was Mary Athertoii at seventeen ; and, amongst 
her other attractions, she possessed that greatest of all to a mother — ^to 
her she was still a child. 


About this time an event occurred which broke the monotony of her 
life. It was the close of an April day. Mrs. Atherton was fatigued by 
her morning’s walk, and Mary set oft* as she had sometimes done since 
her mother’s anxiety had so imieh disappeared, for a solitary stroll. It 
was one of those level}' spring evenings, which, coming after the gloomy, 
desolate nights of winter, are like little glimpses of Paradise ; and which, 
with all, and more than the beauty of summer, are without its heat, dust, 
and satiety. The grass was gi-een, the flowers were smelling, sweetly, 
the froslnnf^i.s of a recent shower was on the leaves, the birds were blithely 
singing, tiie trout were heaping merrily in the stream, tlic breeze was 
gently rustling among the trees ; everything seemed hopeful, happy, and 
joyous, and Mary waiulered on and on, and to and fro by the river’s side, 
enjoying it all to the utmost. The sun had set for a considerable time 
when she found herself at some distance from her home, close to one ol 
the deep black pools of the river. She stepped on a granite rock that in 
this place rises high and abrupt from the water, and in thoughtful mood 
watched the dark shadows of night stealing over the tranquil pool and its 
silent eddies, whilst the young pale moon, just peering over the wood- 
covered hill behind, threw stray fitful gleams of its silver light upon the 
opposite bank. It was the hour and the scene to impress a youthful 
imagination; and Mary, who. notwithstanding her light heart and cheerful 
disposition, possessed a very vivid one, remained sunk in a dreamy reverie, 
half-conscious, half-forgetful of all around her. Suddenly, she was startled 
by a sharp cracking of twigs, as if some one was forcing his way through 
the brushwood close behind. She turned quickly around, and in so doing, 
slipped her foot, lost her balance, and fell headlong into the pool. Widi 
the speed of lightning, a man sprung on the rock, plunged into the water, 
and, seizing her as she rose to the surface, bore her senseless to the bank. 

When Mary regained her consciousness, she found herself lying on the 
ground, with the stranger kneeling at her side and half supporting her. 
She had lost her senses rather from the fright, and the blow with which she 
had struck the water, than from the effect of the short time she had been in 


it ; and now, though still rather faint and giddy, she arose at once, and 
expressed her gratitude to her preserver. ^ 

The stranger was a tall, dark man, who might have been thirty.years 
of age, or might have been older ; his was one of those rare counte- 
nances that seem to afibrd solely any clue as to age — ^tbat look old 

• g2 
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when they are young, and young when they are old. His eyes were dark 
and piercing, his teeth white and re^lar, and his hair long, black, and 
glossy. It was a handsome and striking, yet not a pleasing face ; but 
when he spoke, then was the charm. His voice was deep, rich, and 
musical, and with something in its tone that almost fascinated Mary, 
even in the few words he replied to her expression of tlianks. He beggra 
to be allowed to attend her home. She, with the natural timidity of a 
young girl, would have declined, but she was afraid of appearing un- 
grateful ; and, beside^Ubho was still so feeble from her fall, that she really 
stood in need of assistance; so she consented. The stranger accompanied 
her to within a short distance of the house, but she could not prevail upon 
him to enter, and receive her mother’s thanks for saving her life. And as 
he took his leave, he said : 

“You have professed much gratitude for the service I have fortunately 
been able to render you ; suffer me to ask one favour in return. Promise 
me that you will not let any one, not even your mother, know what has 
occurred this evening. I do not ask that you should conceal the accident 
which has befallen you, but that you should be silent as to my having saved 
you— that you should not even mention your having seen me. Do you 
promise?” 

A promise of this kind was naturally most repugnant to Mary’s feel- 
ings, both of gratitude to her preserver and of truthful candour to her 
mother ; but the stranger seemed so earnestly bent u)}ou it, that she could 
not but give her word, and witli this understanding they parted. 

Days and weeks elapsed before Mary again left the house. The chill 
and shock she had sustained resulted in a severe illness, and for some time 
she was confined to her bed, seriously, if not dangerously, unwell. In 
accordance with her promise, she never spoke of the stranger; but all 
through her feverish days and restless nights ho was ever in her mind. 
She thought of him when awake, and in her few short snatches of broken 
sleep he filled her dreams. Perhaps the very secrecy which she pre- 
served concerning him only fixed him more immovably in her mind; and 
the mystery which there seemed to be about him, and the promise he had 
exacted from her, worked upon her imagination. Mary was not by any 
means a “ sentimental” girl, and she was not at all in love with the stranger 
— but she was grateful, imaginative, and seventeen. 

An incident, too, that occurred one night during this illness, greatly 
strengthened her interest in him. Her mother had left the room to fetch 
some cooling drink, and Mary, with the irrepressible restlessness of 
fever, got out of bed, walked to the window, and looked out. The moon 
was shining, not brightly, for thick fleecy clouds covered its disc and 
dimmed its lustre, but thera was sufficient light to enable her to distinguish 

objects pretty clearly, and there . No, it could not be her fancy, it 

was no delusion of fever — ^there stood the stran^r, just outside the low 
hedge that surrounded their garden, with his dark eyes intently watching 
her window. She returned to her bed, but not to sleep. Her mother 
marked her quickened pulse and heightened flush ; and, fearing an in- 
crease of the malady, sat all night at her side ; but, happily, her fears 
were not confirmed, and Mary slowly but surely recovered. 

After the lapse of three or four weeks, she was again able to leave 
the house. At first she was always accompanied in her walks by her 
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mother ; and though her eyes often wandered around in the half-expecta- 
tion of seeing the stranger, he was nowhere visible. The very first 
time she again took a solitary walk, she went in the same direction as on 
the day when she had met with her adventure. Perhaps she would not 
have owned, even to herself, that she did so in the hope of meeting him 
who had been of late so constantly in her thoughts — but so it was. 
Some vague hope of once more seeing him, hearing him speak, and, if 
possible, of penetrating the m^'stery that hung over him, prompted her 
to go in that direction. And she was not disappointed ; she had not 
gone far when he again stood before her, and expressed, in words and 
tones to her new, strange, and thrilling, his pleasure at seeing her re- 
covered. He joined her in her walk ; and when they once more parted, 
her feelings for liim, whatever they may have been, were certainly not 
weakened. 

It were needless to trace in detail the events of the next few months : 
suffice it to say, that Mary's rambles became more and more frequent, 
and that seldom did she walk forth alone Avithont meeting the stranger. 
Time passed, and her interest in him gave place to something stronger ; 
and, at last, she was deeply, irretrievably in love. Perhaps, had she 
been thrown into society, this might not have been ; but, notwithstand- 
ing her fond attachment to her mother, there was in Mary’s, as in every 
young giiTs heart, a space, a cell, quite distinct from that which con- 
tains the love for friends and relations: a doKcn attaclimcnts may 
occupy it, which, like trees too thickly planted, stunt and destroy each 
other ; but let one settle there undisturbed, and it soon exclusively fills 
the whole space — sometimes, perhaps, in time, encroaching upon the 
other portion. And Mary’s heart was a soil from Avliich love, having 
once taken root there, might never more be erailicated. 

At first her meetings ivith her lover — for so he may now be called — 
were, on her part, accidental — accidental, at least, so far as that, what- 
ever may have been tlie hopes and fears of her inmost soul, she did not 
express them outwardly, even to herself ; but, after a while, they often 
took place by appointment. She walked with him along the river’s side, 
or through tlie woodland paths, where formerly, alas ! her sole companion 
had been her mother ; and where she had listened to her simple stories, 
she now heard his passionate vows of love. It was strange — the influ- 
ence he had acquired over Mary’s young heart. He might not so have 
fascinated her, had she been more acquainted with the world, and con- 
sequently more suspicious ; for there was, every now and then, a some- 
thing about his look which argued that all was not right and fair 
within. This expression he seldom or never permitted her to see ; yet 
often, when her bright blue eyes were turned upon his &co in all the 
confidence of young and innocent affection, his look would quail beneath 
their glance, and sometimes a dark angry firown would be on his brow, 
oven whilst, in the most earnest tones of his rich voice, he poured forth 
his tales of love. But Mary saw nothing of this : gt)od and pure her- 
self, and unsuspicious of others, she saw in him only a being of a superior 
order, who had condescended to love her, to whom she owed her life, 
and for whom she felt in return the deepest, the most trustful affection. 
His name, he told her, was Frederick Hartman: though an Englishman, 
be had passed his life principally abroad, and had become imj^icated in 
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political disturbances, which made it necessary that he should keep him- 
self concealed for some time ; that, with this view, he had come into 
Cornwall, attended but by one old female servant, and was now living in 
the valley, about four miles from Mary’s home ; that, veiy shortly after 
his arrival, he had had the happiness of being instrumental in saving her 
life, and that from that moment she had never for an instant been absent 
firom his thoughts, ^nd Mary listened, and was delighted; and when 
he told her of foreign lands and sunny climes, she would feel as if a new 
world were opened to her, and would mark his every word, and lay it up 
in her heart. And what a treasure of them she kept there ! — all to be 
turned over again at leisure in the quiet night, and to be meditated upon 
and enjoyed, as the miser gloats over his hoards. 

But yet Mary was not happy, for many a pang and sting of conscience 
she experienced at thus carrying on a clandestine intercourse. To her 
mother her behaviour was, if possible, more tender and kind than ever ; 
her very sorrow at concealing anything from her seeming to increase 
the afiectioii she felt towards her. Often she urged and entreated her lover 
to see Mrs. Atherton, and to tell her all ; hut this no persuasion could in- 
duce him to do. “ It was necessary,” he said, “ for his pci-sonal safety, 
that he should make himself known to no one.” This idea Mary en- 
deavoured to combat, but in vain ; and yet, so strange are the contra- 
dictions of woman’s heart, had she obtained his consent to what she 
asked, she would perhaps have shrunk from it herself. That very purity 
of mind which might have prompted another to make know'ii the truth, 
without concealment, in one of Maiy’s too great sensitiveness and ex- 
treme delicacy, had an opposite eilect. She entertained the greatest 
repugnance to making to her mother an avowal of her love. She could 
not bciir the idea that she should fancy her changed — that she should 
think she had thrown off the feelings of a child, and taken up those of a 
woman. She could not endure to give her the pain of sup^iosing that 
she was not now all in all to her daughter ; that their peaceful, pleasant 
home was no longer tliat daugliter’s only temple of happiness ; and that the 
quiet valley had ceased to be the whole world to her hopes and thoughts. 
And this very dread of giving pain — this same disposition that made 'her 
shrink from casting one sfa^e of sorrow over her mother’s heart, had 
the same effect with regard to her lover; and a dislike, almost an 
inability, to deny him, rather than herself, caused her to yield to his 
prayers, and to continue for a long time their meetings, oven in oppo- 
sition to her own better judgment and feelings. 

But Mary had sound principles. She knew she was doing wrong; 
and though there was n long and severe struggle, her better self at 
length won the victory, and she determined that these clandestine inter- 
views should cease. She had all reliance on her lover’s truth and in- 
tegrity, and was^ quite confident that when circumstances should bo 
change that he might fearlessly be able to claim her hand with openness 
and honour, he would do so ; but she resolved that until their meetings 
could take place with Mrs. Atherton’s full knowledge and consent, 
they should be put an end to. Her resolution was confirmed by seting, 
now and^ then, when she .sot forth alone on her walks, a leek of qidet 
sadnm in her mother’s ^ntle eye; not meant as 'a reproach, Imt sk- 
preasing to Mary’s conscience-stnoken heart that she felt hitteify thdt 
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her company was no longer prized and eagerly sought after, as it had 
formerly been, but was o^n rather shunned and avoided. 

With the recollection of this sorrowful look bracing her mind and 
strengthening her purpose, Mary one day sought lier lover, firm in 
her determination of putting an mi to their present mode of inter- 
course. 

“ Frederick,” she said, placing her Imnd gently and timidly in his, as 
he used every persuasion and entreaty to induce her to alter her resolve—- 
“ Frederick, seek no moi'e to shake my resolution. You have succeeded 
in doing so before, but now it is in vain that you attempt it; our 
interviews mtist cease. But,” she continued, kindly, ‘‘it will only be for 
a time, Frederick ; when you are happily enabled to throw off this con- 
cealment, we shall be able to meet again, without tliis oppressive con- 
sciousness that we are acting wrongly and dishonourably.’ 

“ But,” he cried, “ how far off that tinm may bo ! It may be months, 
it may be ycai's, before I find myself free ; and if you refuse to see me, 
1 cannot remain here. I could not bear to visit the places where wo have 
wandered together, and to feel myself alone; every tree, every leaf, 
w'ould remind me that you were lost to me. And when 1 see you again, 
you will be changed ; some other will have filled your heart, and I shall 
be forgotten, or remembered only as the object of a girlish folly. No, 
Mary, if you indeed love me as you profess, revoke your cold determina- 
tion, and let us once more be happy in each other, forgetful of aught else. 
Say, shall it not be so ?” 

“ No,” replied Mary ; “ that can never be.” 

“ Then you are resolved ?” 

“ I am.” 

Mary looked into her lover’s face, and, terrified at the fierce gleam 
which shot from his eyes, stood in the trembling expectation of some 
violent outbreak of passion ; but whatever his feelings might have been, 
he mastered them by a powerful effort, and said, in a tone of almost 
melancholy softness, “ Then you care not for me. I have been an 
amusement, a pastime, a thing to be thrown aside when it was no longer 
exactly convenient to keep it. Come, confess it ; fear not to speak the 
truth — shall not reproach you.” 

“No,” replied Maiy, “ I have no such confession to make; 1 love you 
truly and sincerely. Were it not for the dictates of honour, virtue, and 
religion, I could almost be to you as you say ; but that must not be. 
Should we not meet again for jjears or for wer, you alone will always 
occupy my heart. One consolation will remain to me in your absence— 
I shall ever have the fullest confidence in your love. Should I ever have 
cause to doubt that, my heart, I am sure, would break.” 

“ Then,” he said, “if such are indeed your sentiments towards me, do 
not refuse me one favour ; it is the last, perhaps, that I shall ever ask of 
you. Think over the matter again, and to-morrow evening meet me 
here, once more, at an hour after sunset. Do not deny me this. 

“ Once more, then,” said Mary, “ I will come ; but it must be the lost 
time. Till then, farewell 1” 
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The Political Iliad is not fruitful, at present, in events of interest. 
Every now and then, to be sure, the cry of “ To Arms !” is raised, and the 
respective combatants, seizings the first weapons that come to hand, rush 
to tlie field, but no pitched battle ensues ; the fray ends in a mere skir- 
mish, and, after a hurinless clatter, the forces draw off on either side, and 
retire to their tents unhurt. 

.The true Iliad, where the antagonists arc in earnest, and really mean 
mischief, is to be found, not on the floor of St. Stephen’s, but on the 
debateablc ground that lies between the Ifayniarket and Covent Garden; 
and the cause of quarrel — the “ bright-checked Bryscis” who has stirred 
up the feud — is Mademoiselle Johanna Wagner. 

To obtain possession of this lady, as fierce a warfare has been waged 
as moved the mighty warriors who contended for the dead body of 
Patroclus ; and, at the moment we write, the Covent Garden Ajax and 
Hay market Hector, joined in deadly struggle, are battering each other 
with their I'csouiiding weapons, while gods and men, standing aloof, 
anxiously await the issue. The Jove, in whose equal balance that result 
is weighed, is Vice-Chancellor Parker, and the Olympian height from 
whence he surveys the battle-field, is a four pair of stairs back attic in 
Westminster Hall. 

We have enlisted a few great names fitly to introduce the contest 
between the rival theatres ; its importance would have been lowered, had 
we descended to anything less than Homeric dimensions. 

Pending the terininatiou of the momentous question, let us put the 
case on record in these pages, as wc find it set forth in the law report of 
the Times of the 24th ult. — certain technicalities omitted. 

Mademoiselle Johanna Wagner is a charming young lady of four or 
fivc-aiid- twenty ; and a Sunday paper, celebrated for the minute accuracy 
of its details, adds that ‘‘ her personal appearance is more than usually 

C possessing that she is about five feet six^i||^eveu inches in height;” 

a fair complexion, with light hair,”* and^?^ pleasing expression of 
countenance, which fires up with much eficct in the more impassioned 
scenes of her performances the very kind of person, in short, to excite 
on enthusiasm unter den Linden. Mademoiselle Wagneris star has, for 
some time past, been steadily rising in Germany, and now that the Lind 
eclijpseand the Sou tag occultation have turned away the eyes of men from 
their radiance, the new planet fixes all attention. 

To secure so great a celebrity for the London public, has been the aim 
of the director of each of the rival operatic establishments. It aj^pears 
that Mr. Frederick Gyc, of the Royd Italian Opera, was the first in the 
field, and endeavoured to monopolise the talents of the fair Saxon more 
than a twelvemonth ago ; but existing engagements prevented the ac- 
ceptance of his offer. Mademoiselle Wagner’s success in Berlin last year 
was, however, so great, that it led to a final engagement at the Opera of 
the Prussian capital, which left her free to %spose of herself for six 
months in the year wherever she chose. This fact was no sooner known, 
than, with the eagerness to cater for the taste of the British public which 
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distinguislies the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Lumley sought 
out Mademoiselle Wagner and her father, the Hen* Albert, ana made a 
proposition which was accepted. 

Diplomatists may talk as they please about protocols, but the Treaty 
of Vienna itself, which settled (and unsettled) everything, was nothing 
• to the “ agreement” that took place at Berlin on the 9th of last No- 
vember, between Mr. Benjamin Lumley on the one hand, and Made- 
moiselle Johanna Wagner, “ Cantatrice of the Court of His Majesty the 
King of Prussia,” on the other; the Herr Albert, who has a vested 
interest in his daughter’s vocal capabilities, being also one of the high 
contracting powers. This instrument, which contained ten clauses, 
whose composition would not have done discredit to the genius of Met- 
ternich, Ilardenberg, or Palmerston, provided entertainment for three 
months of the London season (if the Whigs and their allies will let it 
last so long), at the rate of a hundi*ed pounds per w:eek — not a very 
extravagant amount, certainly, when wc remember what sums have been 
paid, but a tolerable honorarium after all for a young German singer, 
whose salary, while it lasted, was on rather a better footing than that 
of the Englisli Prime Minister, who also, as it seems, has only a 
sessional engagement. The lleiT Albert, by-the-bye, appears to have 
had larger ideas on the money question, but to this wc shall refer 
presently. The document, moreover, declared that, by way we suppose 
of a retaining fee, Mr. Lumley was to pay Mademoiselle Wagner, at 
Berlin, on the l/5th of March, ]8d2, tho sum of 300/. sterling in bills of 
exchange, which sum was afterwards to be deducted from the lady’s 
engagement after a stipulated manner. 

But a treaty without an additional clause, after cveiybody has signed 
and sealed, rcsetiihles a will without a codicil ; and in both cases the 
addendum generally turns out the most important part of the whole. 
Tt was discovered by Mr. Lundey, when ho came to read the agreement 
which had been made for iiim by his agent, Dr. Bacher, that it did not 
contain the usual and ncces^aiy clause i*estricting Mademoiselle Wagner 
from singing anywhere flei* Majesty’s Theatre during the period 

of her engagement; and W thcio is fortunately no such thing as “firee 
trade” at tho Opera, a supplemental clause, embodying the condition that 
Mademoiselle Wagner’s voice was to be solely for the use and behoof of 
Mr. Lumley, was agreed to, and everything now appeared to be plain 
sailing ; the alliance was completed, and all went merry os a marriage- 

But even marriage-bells sometimes get a little out of tune, and shortly 
after the agi*ecment was signed, tho Herr Albert made a discovery on his 
part, that he might have taken his daughter’s talents to a better 
market ; on the strength of which he wrote to his “ dear friend,” Dr. 
Bacher (characterising him, pleasantly, as a wandering Jew), and took 
occasion — while he admitted the engagement — to tell him so. The Herr 
Albert’s words were : That, however, in which everybody agrees, is, 
that we have made a very bad bargain as regards money matters ; that 
clause, pressed by you on us, which prohibits us from singing at concerts, 
it is a real loss, especially as we are to have neither apartments nor car- 
riage free, which have been granted to othersP 
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*‘To others” — yes, — but those, Herr Albert, were days of Cali- 
fomiau liberality, wbeti Prime Donne were obliged to curl their hair 
with bank-notes, and dissolve pearls in vinegar — or thin Moselle — 
at the banquets provided for them. You have mistaken the time of 
day, O Albert! — for though, as you justly add, England is only 
to be valued for her money she is not so prodigal of her gold as 
once sho was : her senators — not being paid — go afoot or take an 
omnibus ; her singers — who are — must seek their own modes of convey- 
ance, and find their own board and lodging. Nevertheless, although Herr 
Albert turned up his nose at a cool but dirty hundred a-week, he an- 
nounced his intention of coming to England with the new Nightingale at 
the time appointed, which was fixed for the 1 st of April, afterwards ex- 
tended by Mr. Lumley to the 18th of that month, though, from what has 
since taken place, the day* first named would have been the most appro- 
priate. Matters after this proceeded quietly, as a river rolls towards the 
sea — the Elbe, for instance, Herr Albert’s own river — and Mr. Lumley 
merely took care to provide his agent, Dr. Bacdier, with the money neces- 
sary for meeting the stipulation respecting the payment to be made on the 
loth of March, according to the eighth article of the “ Treaty of Berlin.” 
But the Elbe is occasionally impeded in its northward course by being- 
frozen up ; and Hambiu-gh, which often witnesses this elemental inter- 
ruption, was the witness also of the operation of frost upon the budding 
prospects of Mr. Lumley. The director of Her Majesty’s Theatre wrote, 
on the 1 Ithjof March, to Herr Albert, informing him that *Hhe needful” 
had been lodged with Dr. Bucher, to be paid over to Mademoiselle 
Johanna, and that he supposed she had by that time received it. The 
answer he received was what, in the emphatic language of the day, is 
called a stunner.” Instead of an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the money, there came a facer from Herr Albert in the shape of 
a protest, under the seal of a notaiy-public of Hamburg, repudia- 
ting the famous “ Treaty of Berliu,” and though Mr. Lumley set off 
iiistauter to Hamburg with money in both pockets — a hundred and 
fifty pounds in each — the flimsies were jemused by Herr Albert, 
aim the terms of the treaty likened cant term for a bank- 

note; wdiilc, to make the dose of disappointment the more bitter, 
it presently transpired tliat Mademoiselle Johanna had entered into 
another agreement with the enterprising Mr. Frederick Gye. What 
arguments he employed to satisfy Herr Albert of the money value of 
England, we are not in a position to state — the above particulars being 
derived from a statement made ear parte before Vice-Chancellor Parker, 
on the 23d ult., who, on the fuco of them, granted an injunction, shutting 
up the voice of Mademoiselle Johanna on the evening of Saturday last. 

For whoso benefit it is to be let loose we ore unable to say, as the affi- 
davits of the party opposing the injunction were not to be put in till yes- 
terday— too late for any cognizance of ours. We wish that amongst the 
Vice-Chancellor's injunctions he would impose one on the easterly wind, 
for rf it lasts much longer his control over the caprices of singers will be 
a dead letter : nolentos volentesj they will be unable to utter a note. 
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UESTEB AND HER SIONRY—- THE ROBBERY. 

Hester and Julie continued to reside in the pretty cottage at Bromp- 
ton, surrounded by shrubs and Bowers. They lived here ehiefly at the 
solicitation of Mr. Somerset, who was anxious that they should enjoy the 
benefit of a purer air than the close London streets afford. At the same 
time, they possessed the advantage of having for their neighbours Mr 
Kellermann and his family, whom they might well regard in the light 
of protectors. 

The sisters were walking up and down in the Bower-garden. The 
heart of Hester was full of joyous anticipation, for it appeared by the 
arrangements of Mr. Somerset's attorney, that in two or three days, at 
furthest, the money was to be tendered to Air. Hartley ; consequently 
the detainer" against her father would be withdrawn, and his dismissal 
from the prison, as a matter of course, would instantly follow. 

Julie," said Hester, “the blissful moment is fast approaching, when, 
after so many years, so many hopes defeated, and so many sufferings 
and privations on the part of our father, we shall see him free. Ought 
we not to be thankful to heaven, and bless God^s kind providence, which 
has thus licard the prayom of the children, and smiled upon their 
efforts?" 

“ My sister !" said Julie. “ How dear is that new name! I cannot 
repeat it too often. You kindly couple our names together ; but all, all 
the credit is due to yourself. You alone are the good benefactress, the 
giver of freedom and joy ;tp our father." 

“ No, let us share the happiness of having served him, os we intend to 
share eveiything else in the world." 

At this instant the postman was seen approaching the garden-gate. 
He held a letter in his hand: it was for Hester. She carelessly broke the 
seal ; but the writing, which was a loose running hand, was unknown to 
her. At Brst, so reckless was she, that her eyes seemed scarcely to trouble 
themselves to glance at the words ; but, continuing to read, she grew pale 
and agitated. The contents of the letter were as follows : 

“Madam, — I make no apology for addressing you, since I write 
entirely on business. 1 am one of the dorks in the banking-house of 
Messrs. C., S., and Co. ^ and by our books I perceive you have a deposit 
in our hands. I may be acting wrong with regard to my employers, or 
xftther their creditors, but having, by chance, learnt the praiseworthy 
purpose for which your money has been saved, common humanity prompU 
me to the diadosure I am about to make. Madam, I would s|)are you a 
bitter pang, and I stnceiefy trust your poor fiither may obtain hia freedom 
at last. I write, then, to apprise you, as a profound secret, that our bank 
is hi difibmlries. The firm must suspend payment in a few days at ' 
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furthest. In fact, they cannot go on. Consequently, your money, unless 
promptly drawn out, must be sacnficed; for, from the state of the 
accounts, I much fear the firm will not pay one shilling in the pound. 
Do not, however, hurry yourself. Your cheque, if presented to-morrow, 
no doubt will be duly paid ; that is, unless a heavy demand should be 
made on us this afternoon, in which case the house most probably will 
close to-morrow, and the firm announce themselves bankrupts. 

I am, madam, with every feeling of respect and sympathy, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

if * * St” 

Hester re-read the letter aloud to Julie, and both were in a state of 
terrible excitement and alarm. What motives could the clerk have in 
addressing her but those of humanity? Surely no mercenary feelings 
swayed him, for he would gain nothing by disclosing the state of his em- 
ployers’ affairs. But was the letter a hoax, to raise in her needless fears — 
a forgery of their enemy’s ? Oh, no, reasoned Hester ; it bore the stamp 
of truthfulness and honesty in every line. The clerk had learnt her 
situation, and was moved by compassion. 

But time pressed. It was now four in the afternoon; and London 
banks, she knew, closed at five. To delay drawing out the moticy until 
the morrow, might be a fatal procrastination. The firm might then be in- 
solvent ; and the very chance of such an event it was dreadful to contem- 
plate. Was there time to hurry to the Fleet Prison and consult with their 
father ? She thought not. Ilester’s resolve, w'as taken ; for protnpiiiess, 
in cases of emergency, is frequently the best policy. At her recpicst, tbe 
master of the cottage ran to the nearest mews for a fly, and the sisters 
were w’hirled off to Charing-cross, in the vicinity of which the banking- 
house was situated. 

When Hester entered the bank, she was rather surprised at seeing such 
largo bundles of Bank of England notes, and such piles of gold, in the 
possession of parties said, by Iier informant, to be on the point of ruin. 
Blit, no doubt, the sight was fallacious, the display of wealth being meant 
for a “ blind.” She vrrotc the chctpie hastily on the counter. Her sig- 
nature was w'ell known to the head clerk, and he did not for a moment 
scruple to pay her the full amount of her deposit. When she left the bank, 
it wanted only a few minutes of the time when public business would be 
closed, and the poor girl congratulated herself on having thus saved her 
all from the imagined approaching wreck. 

It was already growing dusk, it being the middle of November. The 
first question that presented itself was. w'hcre for the night should she 
deposit the money ? Hester would have hastened to her father ; but the 
idea of carrying such a sum into the Fleet Prison, where numberless 
rogues and sharpers were lodged with honest men, could not be enter- 
tained. With the timidity and suspicion natural to those who earn their 
money hardly, she feared to place it, without proper security, into the 
hands of her father’s attorney. So she stood on the pavement irresolute. 
Julie, too, knew not what to advise. At that moment a man, wrapped 
in a great coat, passed them humedly, crossed the street, and stationed 
himself near the door of the bank which they had just quitted. There 
was something suspicious about the person, for he seemed carefully to hide 
his face, and yet to peer about him quickly and constantly. 

That man watches us,” said Hester, uneasily, to Julie, concealing 
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the reticule which held the money beneath her cloak. We had better, 
I think, call a coaeh, and return at once to Brompton.” 

Julie was of the same opinion. 

“Certainly,” she suggested, “we may keep the money incur pos- 
session safely enough until to-morrow ; then, in the broad daylight, we 
might go to our father, and consult with him.” 

“Yes, we will ask him,” said Hester, “if we shall not accompany 
the lawyer immediately to Mr. Hartley’s, demand the delivery of the 
bill he holds, and so, without further delay, complete tho business.” 

That arrangement seemed a veiy satisfactory one to Julie; but as 
they proceeded in the coach, Hester, looking through the window, per- 
ceived another vehicle rapidly following them. 

“ Why does that cabriolet track us ?” she observed to her companion. 
“ Into whatever street we turn, it turns also.” 

“ I saw that man in the clonk jump into a cabriolet as we drove off : 
yes, it is the same — I know it by the white horse.” 

“ Julie,” exclaimed Hester, “ I feel very uneasy.” 

“ Oh ! we need not be alarmed — why should we ? Of course the 
' man can know nothing of what we have with us ; ho only happens to 
be going the same way. There, he has turned down another street ; I 
dare say we shall see no more of him.” 

Julie in this was right. They saw no more of him. His object, per- 
haps, was accomplished ; for he now knew they were proceeding* home, 

Hester, by the time they reached Brompton, had entirely dismissed 
her fears ; but it was now dark, and the sisters did not, by any indiscreet 
word or action, betray to the gardener who owned the small house, 
that they had anything valuable in their possession. At tho usul time, 
they wished him and his wife good-night, and retired to their bffi-room. 
In spite of her usual self-possession, Ilester could not help feeling great 
nervousness regarding the safety of the money. She wished, when it 
was too late, that they had not scrupled to trust her father’s attorney. 
The muffled figure of the man in the cloak again began to haunt her, 
and a fearful idea rose in her mind, but she did not mention it to J ulie. 
Suppose, after all, the banker’s clerk was in league with some London 
rogue, and had frightened her into a withdrawal of tho money, only to 
rob her of it ! However base a man Mr. Pike might be, she could not be- 
lieve he had sunk so low as to become a common thief ; and yet ho 
might have incited the clerk to commit the villany, and even employed 
the rogue. 

“What are you thinking of, Hester?” asked Julie, observing her 
sister’s absent manner. 

“ Nothing, nothing— only, ’’ whispered Hester, “ I cannot forget 
that man.” 

“ Now, to me, nothing seems more groundless than your appre- 
hensions.” 

“ You are right. However, I shall not go to bed to-night,” she added, 
in a scarcely audible tone ; “ I shall sit up and— watch.” 

“ You will injure your health. I hope you will not do this.” 

“ It will be the safest plan. Besides, I shall be unable to close my 
eyes. Think, Julie, of the great importance of our trust. A father^s 
freedom from an imprisonment that might be continued to tho end of 
his life, depends on the possession of this little packet. Yes, public 
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taste and fashion are so changeable, that, another season, I nught be 
unable to save any money. Here, then — hero are garnered our 
hopes.” 

Well, dear Hester, be it as you will ; but don’t think I shall rest my 
sluggard head, and leave you to watch alone.” 

An amiable contention now took place betwcen< the mtcrs — sl eon- 
tention carried on. chiefly by kisses. It was who should sleep, and who 
should remain awake. At length it was decided that they should act 
sentinel by turns, the one alternately "waking the other every few hours, 
or as they might feel tired. 

“ We must burn a light,” said Julie, until daybreak.” 

Yes, it will be an additional safeguard.” 

Hester resolved to watch first ; her sister accordingly .crept to her bed, 
and was soon asleep. The money drawn from the bank consisted of 
Bank of England notes, being chiefly fives and tens, and one hundred 
sovereigns. Suspicion and fear again had prompted her to this. Had 
she chosen large notes, and any one happened to be forged, if it could 
not be traced to solvent parties, the loss would bo terrible. Small notes, 
slie imagined, would be safer, while sovereigns were safest of all. The 
poor girl had been cheated so many times, and Pike had hamssed her by 
so many villanies, that this general mistrust was very natural, and almost 
excusable. She had taken the precaution to copy on a sheet of paper 
the numbers and dates of the several notes : they formecl a roll, which, 
together with the sovereigns, could not bo contained iii her pocket ; so 
from her reticule she had transferred the money, first placing it all in a 
bag, to the drawer of a bureau near the bed ; this drawer she carefully 
locked, upd placed the key in her pocket. 

Hester seated herself at a table which stood between her and the fire, 
which was burning steadily, though not brightly ; on her loft was the 
bed, where Julie now placidly slumbered ; and near her, so that her out- 
stretched hand could touch it, stood the bureau. The window of the 
room overlooked the garden ; it had no shutters^ but a thick curtain was 
drawn across it. The gardener and his wife slept in the apartment 
behind, which was divided from the one we have been descrying by a 
narrow passage. 

^ It was about half-past eleven; the night was calm, and all without was 
silent, except that occasionally a sliglit gust blow against the front of the 
house, causing the rose-trees to wave, and the climbing honeysuckle to 
make a flapping noise as it brushed against the pane. The moon was 
nearly at her ful],lbut diffused a veiy uncertain light through the patches 
01 dark clouds wmeb overspread the sky. 

Hester had a volume open before her, but her anxious loot and her 
glances, so frequently cast towards the bureau containing her treasure, 
betrayed that she was ill able to read. Then her eyes would wander to 
the window, back to the fire, and at last fix themselves on the placid face 
of her sister. Now that the ncwly-discovered relationship endeared the 
slumberer to her, the mild disposition of Julie, her trustfulness, her sim- 
plicity, and her intense love, were as so many ties that bound her to her 
heart. By the feeble rays of the half-shaded candle, Hester might have 
been seen approaching on tiptoe, and bending over the couch. Like an 
infant, Julie lay there in sweet unconsciousness ; Hester kissed her cheek, 
and then retired to her seat. Hush! what sound did she hear? — it 
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seemed like a rastiing among the shrubs of the garden, accompanied by 
a light step : meehamcally, she went to the bureau, and ascertained that 
the key was safe ux her pocket ; then, advancing to the window, she 
,moved the curtain a little on one side ; everything was still without, and 
no one could be perceived w'alking in the lane beyemd the garden. The 
moonlight faintly revealed the flowers, which were hanging their heads 
heavy with dew. The rustling just heard, no doubt was the creeping of 
the wind ; and as for the step, she must have been mistaken. 

Hester trimmed her fire, and endeavoured to compose herself. The 
neighbouring clock struck twelve — she read, and thought, and read 
again : it stnick one— she felt herself yielding to drowsiness, and in order 
to shake it off, moved two or three times across tlie room. Suddenly the 
gardeners littlo dog ran barking down the garden; this was not a 
common practice widi him, and instantly roused Hester’s attention. She 
stood bemre the window, listening; her ear was painfully on the stretch, 
and she felt a tingling sensation through her veins. 

Another sharp bark — a low growl— and tho dog was quiet. Either 
he had laid Inmself down among the shrubs, or had retired to the porch 
of the house. IJot a sound, not a breath, could now be heard; so, 
having listened about half an hour longer, Hester drew biiclc troni the 
window, being satisfied that her fisars were groundless. Sliould she now 
awake Julie, and indulge in a little rest herself, according to their 
agreement? — no; she felt a reluctance to arouse her sister from her 
quiet sleep ; rather would she bear the burden, and watch through the 
weary hours. 

Tliree o’clock — Hester’s eyes are fixed on the fire, which buras low 
Avithout being replenished ; they close, open, and close again ; ^objects 
fade and gnnv indistinct, the candle remains untrinitned, and the leaves of 
her book are unturned. Nature seems striving to overcome tho watchful 
spirit, and tired Nature gradually triiimplis. Her hands fall listlessly on 
lier Jap, her head droops forward on her bosom, and tho young watcher, 
worn out, has sunk into a deep but quiet slumber. 

A very short time had elapsed wliei* there was a slight scraping against 
the front of the hou.se, near the window. The dog d'ld not bark; for, 
tfuth to sa^, he had been struck down and stunned in the garden. A 
small portion of the curtain before the window, Hester, by accident, had 
left undraAvn, and now, shining through that aperture, appeared, as it 
, were, two glittering sparks — they were the eyes of a man : yes, a man 
was looking in, and he had been enabled to mount to t|^ cottage window, 
about twelve feet from the ground, by means of a ropevdder, one end jf 
Avhich, having an iron hook, had caught the bar placejUlbrizontally a few 
inches above the sill. 

The man wore a mask, therefore no features Avere' visible except his 
eyes, Avhicli, Ave have said, glittered with a remarkable brilliancy. ^ Now 
the head disappeared, as though tho person hesitated in his design, if 
that design Avere to enter the liouse. The next minute the eyes shone 
again, and a hand traced rapidly a circle on the outside of one ot tlie glass 
panes ; a round hole was dexterously cut by a diamond, and the hand 
being introduced, instantly unbolted the window. Slowly and without 
noise tho sash was raised; first the head was thrust through, then the 
shoulders, and, finally, the right leg being passed over the sill, the man 
stood in the room. 
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He was small and thin in person, but possessed, apparently, of much 
' strength and agility ; a leather cap covered his head, meeting the mask 
at the forehead ; his clothes were of dingy black, and his coat was but- 
toned tightly around him, that no impediment might be offered to his 

S rogress. He held in his hand a short staff or bludgeon ; his design, no 
oubt, in case of surprisal, being to stun or fell any one who might 
oppose him. 

Again those eyes, through the holes of the mask, were glaring around 
the room. At length, he appeared to be satisfied that the two young 
women were in sound slumber, for he crept towards the table on which 
Hester was now resting her weary head. He had the precaution, how- 
ever, to hold the bludgeon firmly in his right hand, hi readiness for 
instant use should occasion require. 

How the burglar should have known that Hester had a treasure con- 
cealed somewhere, seemed one of those strange mysteries so frequently 
thrown around the actions of thieves. They gain information through 
channels the most undreamt of, and appear almost endowed with a power 
of sometimes seeing through stone walls and into iron chests. 

The man cautiously opened the desk, which stood on the table. He 
forced out the private drawers, and turned over the papers, but no money 
was there. He softly felt Hester’s pocket with his left hand, still holding 
in his right the bludgeon above her ; which action plainly intimated tliat 
he should not scruple to stun her, in case she awoke prematurely. No 
roll of notes, no sovereigns, were about her person ; of this he felt satis- 
fied. Gazing from object to object, the bureau quickly attracted his 
attention. He tried the drawers, but those which remained unlocked, he 
cared nothing about, for thieves are well aware that property is seldom 
deposited in open drawers, lla ! he found one that was fast ; now, no 
doubt, the prize was near. He dared not waste time in searching for the 
real key, but plucked from his pocket a bundle of keys, called skeleton, 
and which were of all sizes. ^ 

On the first trial he made a slight noise, and the drawer would not 
open. That grating sound had no effect on the deep sleep of Julie, but 
it caused Hester to move in her chair. The man, perceiving the last cir- 
cumstance, instantly stepped up on tiptoe behind her. llis leaded staff 
was raised above her head, and we shudder to think what Hester’s fate 
might have been, liad she chanced that instant to awake I But, after a 
few words feebly murmured in her dream, she remained quiet as before, 
her forehead resting on her arms, which were crossed on the table. The ' 
^11 in the mask Kain plied the keys. His perseverance was at length 
mvarded with squess, for the drawer was opened. Oh, how eagerly . 
he peered into iu His hand clutched something — it was a bag ; this 
bag contained a soft substance, which proved to be a roll of bank notes ; 
that slight jingle — his practised ear could never be mistaken — it was the 
chink of sovereigns ! 

The treasure — the precious treasure, thus fell into the possession of the 
miscreant, and no one was there to arrest his flight ; excited by his suc- 
cess, and trembling with joy, he retreated to the window, and, as he passed 
by Hester, extinguished her candle, leaving the room in total darkness. 
Then, creeping through the opened window, and closing the sash after 
him, ho hurried out of the garaen. 
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Far away in the North Pacific Ocean, abutting on China, with w*hich 
they are connected by Saghalian, but physically united to Kanitchatka, 
of which they and the Kurile Isles form but a spur, is a group of islands 
which very closely resemble Great Britain placed in the latitude of Spain, 
with Ireland to the north of Scotland, and two great islands in the 
Channel, and which are again prolonged by the Lu-chu and other islets 
to Formosa and the Philippine Islands, and by these again and New 
Guinea to the continent of Australia, thus constituting one great band of 
rock, and land, and sea, which girt by their semicircular disposition the 
Arch-archipelago of the world-one vast expanse of ocean, everywhere 
studded with coral-reefs, islets, and islands, and giuups of islands* 

The lands in question, rich with all the gifts of nature, fertile beyond 
measure, and with a glorious climate, have long constituted a populous 
empire remote from the i-est of the world, and which, if accidentally or 
purposely thrown in contact with it, it has repelled with churlish, 
cowardly selfishness. This empire is called by the natives Ilifrin, or 
Nifun, “ the Foundation of the Sun,” and by the Chinese Yang-hu, 
Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, having first announced its 
existence to Europeans, called the country Zipangu — a name which has 
become abbreviated and corrupted into Japan. From the admeasure- 
ments of Hassel, it would appear that this vast insular empire of Eastern 
Asia possesses a superficies of 270,211 square miles. Its population is 
immense. Kempfer assures us that the number of people one encounters 
on the roads and highways is incredible. It has been estimated as high 
as 50,000,000, and as low as 10,000,000; but there cannot bo less in- 
habitants than 30,000,000 ; and they are of Mongolo- Chinese or Tatar- 
Chinese origin, their language being also a dialect of the Chinese. 

A Chinese monarchy also succeeded upon the fabulous epoch of 
Japanese history, which reaches far beyond the time of the Creation as 
fixed in sacred writs, and during which time Japan was governed by a 
succession of seven celestial spirits or gods, each of which reigned an 
immense number of years. The actual Chinese monarchy comes down, 
however, to Sin Mu Ten Oo, who ^reigned within G60 years b.c. With 
that epoch commences the Oo Dai-tsin-oo, more commonly called Dayri, 
or Da 3 rro — a succession of popes or ecclesiastical emperors, of whom 114 
succeeded hereditarily to the tlirone between 6(>0 b;c. and a.d. 

In this interval two invasions were repelled — that of the Mantchus in raf), 
and that of the Mongols under Kubla Khan in 1281. 

The empire of Japan, as now constituted, was founded by a soldier of 
fortune, who left to the Dayri the spiritual supremacy only, with the title 
and revenues attached to his hereditary office. The name of this usurper 
was Taiko, and after making war in Corea, he was poisoned by his owi^ 
subjects. Taiko was succeeded by another usurper, called Ongoschio, 
who w'as again succeeded by his son Combo, and the latfer also by his 
son Chiongon, who sat on the throno at the time when the Dutch 
first settled in the country. At that time, and over since, the secular 
emperor has continued to pay formal visits to the Da-tsin, or supreme 
religious head of the country, and whose residence is at the opulent and 
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commercial city of Miaco, some 125 leagues from Yedo; and twenty- 
elght palaces are said to be erected at convenient distances, to lodge the 
emperor and lus retinue in these state journeys. 

The first settlement in Japan, at Firando and Nangasaki, took its origin 
in the wreck of the Portuguese adventurer, Fernando Mendez Finto^ in 
1542 or 1543, and who carried such glowing accounts to his countrymen, 
as to induce them to send a commercial expedition, which, establishing 
itself at Nangasaki, conducted for several years a considerable trade with 
the natives. In 1585, a missionary deputation was sent from Rome to 
Japan ; and the Jesuits having set about converting the natives, such an 
outcry was raised, tliat many lives were sacrificed, the most barbarous 
scenes were enacted, and the Portuguese were ultimately obliged to leave 
the country. 

The Portuguese wore succeeded in the Japan trade by the Dutch, in 
■whose favour an exception was made on account of their being Protestants. 
The trade of tlie latter people was at one time of enonnoiis value, but has 
dwindled down to its present comparatively insignificant amount through 
their own mismanagement and indiscretion. There wiis a period in the 
history of their commercial intercourse with tlie Japanese when they 
drained the islands of the precious metals to an incredible amount. This 
excited the apprehensions of the court, much in the same way as the ex- 
change of silver, aiid nothing but silver, for opium lately brought matters 
to a crisis in China. The value of the currency was constantly tampered 
with ill all transactions between the Dutch and Japanese ; and to such 
an extent, writes Mr. ImhofT, that our commerce was carried on as by 
people groping in the dark, neither knowing the actual price of purchase 
or sale. Since 1710, all articles of trade not disposed of at a profit of 
63 per cent, reridereil a loss.” The same writer tells us that his countiy- 
men have, over and over again, declined to receive many valuable articles 
of commerce which were, from time to time, tendered by the Japanese. 
The conduct of the Company’s servants at Japan, besides, appears, as is 
usual in such cases, to have been infamous. The Dutch, in place of a 
dignified but firm resistance to all the encroachments and insults of the 
Japanese, gave way in every instance ; and this base conduct on the part 
of Europeans tended infinitely to increase the pride and arrogance of an 
already vain, ignorant, and exclusive people. 

•In 1634, llagcnaar was sent by the Governor-General of Batavia to 
Formosa and Japan. The Dutch at that time had what they called a 
lodge — a large wooden building, in the bay of Firando, as also a factory 
ab&urchi. The intolerance and jealousy of the Japanese was manifested 
oi^his as on all otlier occasions. Thirty-seven persons lost their lives at 
Firando, on account of their being either professed Christians or born of 
Christian parents. Some were hung up by the feet ; others were be- 
headed, and cut to pieces; and again, others were tied to stakes and 
burnt. 

In 1635, Hagcnaar having visited Firando a second time, disputes 
tiad arisen which necessitated a mission to Yedo. Accordingly, a public 
entry was made into iho capital; on which occasion the concourse of 
people was so great, that they could scarcely move forward. But, as usual, 
after nearly a month had elapsed in various procrastinated ceremonies 
and negotiations, a message was sent, intimating that no opportunity had 
yet occurred of laying their petition before the emperor, that it was not 
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Kkely their business could be done for some time^ and that the Dutch 
mission had better return to whence it came. 

llagenaar accordingly returned, but some of the Dutch merchants re- 
mained behind* among whom was Frans Caron, who has left us an account 
of the capital of the country, which he dcscril^s as being \QTy large, the 
palace or castle alone being four or five miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by tliree deep moats and stone walls. The streets are 
also very bre^, and some are bordered on both sides by sumptuous 
palaces. The gates are fortified on each side with iron bands or gratings, 
and over each grating is a large building, capable of containing, in case 
of necessity, two or three hundred men. As the imperial lesidence at 
Yedo is very likely to undergo bombardment at the hands of the Ameri- 
cans before the emperor wfll listen to their representations, a brief de- 
scription may prove not uninteresting. 

It is (says Caron) in the interior part of the castle that the imperial palace 
is situated, consisting of many large apartments, surrounded by shady groves, 
which, although planted by art, appear to be the productions of nature. There 
are likewise lish-ponds, rivulets, open spaces, race-grounds, rides, gardens, and 
a number of separate apartments for the women. 

In the second inclosure stand the palaces of the princes of the blood and 
of the principal mitiisters. In the. third and outer inclosiire are the palaces of 
the principal kings and nobles of .Tapan, all gilt and richly adorned. Without 
are the dwellings and houses of the inferior nobles, more or less sumptuous 
according to their rank. Taken altogether, this astonishingly large palace ap- 
pears within and without like a golden mountain ; for all the nobles, from the 
highest to the lowest, spare no expense to ornament their residences, in order 
to give ii greater lustre to the whole, and to please the emperor, who takes 
great dclinht therein. 

Here reside the married wives and children of the nobles, in order that, 
being always under the eye of the court, they may serve as hostages for their 
lideHty. Tiiis exceedingly largo palace, which has an extent equal to a large 
city, is thus at all times tilled with great men, who never appear in public with- 
out a numerous retinue of inferior nobles, pages, horses, and palankins. The 
streets, however broad, are yet too narrow for tlieir pompous processions. 

Caron, describing afterwards the pomp and magnificence of the 
imperial retinue, he adds, Ilow tmeommonly large soever the number 
be of the soldiers kept by this monarch, none are found amongst them 
but chosen men, well made, of a courageous appearance, expert in the u^e 
of arms, and even not ignorant of literature.” 

The number of the troops which the kings and nobles must furnish 
upon the first summons of the court, amounted at that time to 368,000 
infantry and 20,000 cavalry. Most of the nobles, liowever, geneiAy 
kept in actual service twice as many troops as they were required to fur- 
nish at the first summons. The emperor also entertained, out of his 
private purse, 10,000 foot-soldiers and 20,000 horsemen, who lie in 
garrison in the cities or fortresses, or serve him as body-guards. All the 
cavalry wear armour, but the foot-soldiers only wear a helmet. Some of 
the horsemen are described at that time as being armed witli pistols, some 
with short lances, and others with bows and arrows ; all, however, were 
provided with scimitars.. The infantry were armed iivith two sabres, and, 
according to the size and strength of the men, with heavy or lighter fire- 
locks. Some carried long pikes, or nanganets, ‘Svhich are a sort of 
bayonet.” But this has undergone great changes— fire-arms having been 
more generally introduced. 

u2 
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According to Caron, such is the wealth of Japan, that the incomes of 
the chief ministers amount to 182,000/., those of the inferior placemen 
to 91,000/., and the salaries of those who fill the lowest stations may, at 
least, be reckoned at from J 8,200/. to 27,300/. But although the nobles 
also possess very enormous revenues, yet the expenses which they are 
obliged to incur swallow all up. At Ydo, especially, everything is very 
dear, and housekeeping, especially on ^ the Japanese scale, is very expen- 
sive. Whatever can be imagined as* contributing to pleasure and the 
support of luxiiiy, is to be met with. The entertainment g^ven by kings 
and nobles to the emperor are often ruinous to them. 

The women of Japan are rigidly secluded, even more so than among 
the Muhammadans ; but they have many pleasures — gardens, fish-pond^ 
arbours, summer-houses, half on shore and half over the water, and all 
sorts of land-birds and water-fowl, musical instruments, and such like. 
Pl^ys are represented, and feasts and banquets constantly occur. Their 
dress is of diiferent-coloured silk. Each, according to the rank they hold, 
or the post assigned them, wears an appointed colour. 

The revenues of the nobles arise out of the various products which their 
territories afford. Some lands yield com ; some gold and silver ; others 
copper, iron, tin, or lead ; others again timber, hemp, cotton, or silk. The 
emperor disposes of the fisheries, more particularly of the whale fisheries, 
once a source of large revenue, but now almost entirely in the hands of 
Americans and others. 

The Japanese are neither very superstitious nor are they over-religious. 
They do not pray cither in the moniing or the evening, and the most 
religious scarcely go to the pagoda more than once a month. At the 
same time, the number of pagodas in Japan is incredibly large. The 
priests reside in them — from two to twenty in a community, according to 
the size of the buildings. 

The priests naturally side with the nobles in keeping the people and 
the middle classes in ignorance and slavery, and it is to this social state, in 
which almost all other classes but the nobility, the military, and the 
priests, are more or less despised, and in which all the evils of feudalism 
are superadded to a pure and irresp6nsible despotism, that are to be traced 
the long seclusion of the nation. Only let the merchants. and the indus- 
trious classes once feel their importance in the social state, and such a 
seclusion would soon become impossible. 

The devotion of the Japanese is unbounded ; when a nobleman dies, 
froin twenty to thirty of his subjects, as his dependants are termed, put 
tlilinselvcs to death, and a word from the emperor suffices to the same 
effect. They have many virtues in the practices of domestic life, but also 
many vices, which they carry even into their pagodas. 

All the necessaries and the luxuries of life arc produced in the empire. 
It yields gold, silver, copper, and lead, in abundance ; and furnishes 
also cotton cloth, goatskins, an annual quantity of one hundred thou- 
sand peculs of silk, and of between three and four hundred thousand 
peculs of silk-cotton (the produce of the Bombax pentandrum\ a great 
many deer-skins, timber, and all kinds of provisions in much greater 
abundance than is requisite for the subsistence of the inhabitants. 
Japanese ware and Japan-work has been celebrated from a remote anti- 
quity. It is alluded to in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 

The climate of Japan is said to be happy and healthful, but subject to 
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extremes of cold in winter and of heat in summer. This, however, must 
vary much in diiTerent islands. It rains frequently, with much thunder 
and lightning. The sea, which encompasses the islands, is very rough 
and stormy, which, with the many rocks, cliffs, and shoals, above and 
under water, make its navigation very dangerous. There are also two 
remarkable and dangerous whirlpools. Water-spouts are also frequently 
observed to rise in the Japanese seas. The natives fancy that they are a 
kind of water-dragons. Earthquakes are so common that the natives 
think no more of them than we do of an ordinary storm. Yet some* 
times whole cities are destroyed, and thousands of inhabitants buried 
under the ruins. Such a dreadful accident happened, as Father Lewis 
de Froes relates (de Rebus Japonicis collecto a Joh, Rjayo\ in the 
year 1586. Kempfer relates that, in 1703, by an earthquake, and fire 
that followed thereon, almost the whole city of Yedo, and the imperial 
palace itself, were destroyed and laid in ashes, and upwards of 200,000 
inhabitants buried under the ruins. 

There are burning mountains in several of the islands, some of which 
seem to be volcanic, but others chemical phenomena. Coal is also said 
to abound. In some parts the natives use naptha instead of oil. Amber 
is abundant, and the pearl fishery is prosecuted with success. 

Among the chief trees are the mulberry, the varnish-tree, various 
laurels and bays, camphor-laurel, the tea-shrub, sansio, used instead of 
pepper or ginger, fig-trees, chestnuts, walnuts, oranges, lemons, grapes, 
&c., &c. The superiority of the Japan- varnish is owing to the virtues 
of the juice of the nrusi, or varnish- tree, described by Kcin 2 )fcr in Ids 
Amsenitates Exotica?.” 

The leading religions are called Sinto, which is the old religion or idol- 
worship ; Budsdo, the worahiji of idols, cliielly of Indian origin ; and 
Sinto, the doctrine of their moralists and philosophers. There have also 
beeii many Kiristando, or Christians, but these have been so dreadfully 
persecuted tliat it is difficult to say if many remain. 

The English and the Russians have made several attempts to seduce 
this jealous people into friendly and commercial iutercouisc, but without 
success. The rigidness with which that part of the Japanese code of 
police which relates to the exclusion of foreigners from the kingdom, was 
strikingly illustrated by the reception of Resanoff’s Russian mission in 
1806. From the first day to the last of the ships remaining os Nanga- 
saki, they were surrounded by guard-boats, which allowed of no inter- 
course with the natives, and only the illness of the ambassador procured 
a well-guarded walk of a few feet on shore. 

The last English ship that visited Nangasaki was the Saniaran^on 
which occasion, according to Mr. Marry att, the Japanese instantly ran up 
a number of chintz and coloured cotton forts, in the old Chinese style. 
Well nigh forty years had elapsed since an English sliip-of-war — ^the 
Phaeton — ^had last appeared in that port. Time was, it has been justly 
remarked, when the P^nglish might nave turned their intercourse with 
Japan to good account. In the year 1616, the Emperor of Japan had 
granted to our people the privileges of commerce, with permission to 
erect a factory. Seven years afterwards, in 1 623, the East India Com- 
pany abandoned the settlement because their commerce with Japan had 
not at the outset yielded them such profitable returns as they had ex- 
pected. In 1672, the Company attempted to renew their intercourse 
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whh Japan, but the attempt proved inefFectual. Our king had married a 
Portuguese princess, and the Portuguese at that period were regarded by 
the court of Japan with much the same feeling as the French by the 
Spaniards during the Peninsular war. Until the conclusion of the 
eighteenth century the question was left at rest, when a select committee 
of the East India Company was appointed to inquire into the policy of 
re-opening the trade. Will it be believed that half a dozen English men 
of business were found who reported against the policy of making such an 
attempt, mainly because the consignments of Japanese copper might in- 
terfere with the products of our own mines ? — as though copper were the 
only article which could be obtained from Japan ! In some degree, 
therefore, we have to thank our own indifference and inaction, if the 
shores of Japan have been so long closed against us. 

But it would now seem as if the term of civilised seclusion is at liand. 
It was long ago foreseen that the settlement of California by a busy, enter- 
prising population, would sooner or later lead to intercourse with China, 
Japan, ana the other islands of the Eastern Archijtclago. The Chinese 
were, indeed, among the first to participate in the gold discoveries of the 
western shores of the Pacific. Japan did not require this stimulus, being 
long renowned for its own gold produce. To counterbalance this inevit- 
able progressive tendency of the Anglo -Americans, Great Britain had 
nothing to do but to open a new traiistcrrcstrial line from the St. Law- 
rence to the Columbia, to avail herself of the fertile lands and noble 
streams and inlets in Oregon, to display her gold from the slopes of the 
Becky Mountains, her coal from Vancouver Island, her inexhaustible sup- 
plies of furs, fowl, fish, and timber, and an English colonisation of the 
western board of the Pacific would have ensued. A slight attempt was 
made, but it was so cramped by official formalities, so discouraged by li 
company whose charter, happily for the civilisation of North America, is 
about soon to expire, and so burdened vrith red-tape restrictions, that 
naturally no one would venture to untried lands and climates, subject to 
stringent regulations which it might not be in their power to comply 
with, or, to do which, would bo ruinous to the prospects of the adven- 
turers. 

This failing, one or two attempts wore made by Lonl Palmerston — 
always more alive to the interest of his country than the late colonial 
minister — to induce the hJmperor of Japan to enter into neighbourly i*e- 
lations ; and the new grounds of aigument were possibly not lost sight 
of — ^that in so doing the Tenkasama, or sub -celestial monarch,” as the 
occupant of the throne of Japan delights to call himself^ would do that 
which would must conduce to his own safety and welfare, and that of his 
dominions. 

The argument was, however, lost upon so vain, so obtuse, so arrogant 
a nation. They no doubt consider their hosts of pike-beareiv, umbrella 
and hat-bearers, chest-bearers and palankin-bcarers, grooms and foot- 
men, with their black silk habits tucked up above the waist, exposing 
their naked backs to the spectators’ view, witli grave countenances and 
mimic dances, their foot drawn up and arm outstretched, as if about to 
swim in the air, as an invincible arm^''. This is a delusion, as great as 
that of the ugly countenances and painted monsters of the Chinese ; so 
also will be found to be their palaces and castles of gilded fir and cedar, 
and walls of diy mud or unhewn stones, hastily put together. 
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There was a time when Great ]^tain would not have been in the near 
where enterprise, adventure, and proht, were concerned. Those were 
the days c^our Cabots, our Raleighs, our Cooks, and our Drakes. They 
are now almost gone by, and the spirit of olden time is superseded by a 
mayrkiah sentimentality that clierishes a Japanese bikuni (itinerant nun) 
as a sister to be reclaimed, and an Anthropagous assassin as a benighted 
brotherly aboriginal. If a Borneo Raleigh docs spring up, he is re- 
warded by all kinds of misrepresontations, calumnies, and obloquies. 

Our sons of the New World are neither so punctilious nor so scrupu- 
lous. The pathway traced out by Providence for a great nation lies 
before them. We leave, by our squoamishness, Australia and New 
Zealand almost at their mercy, and they will one day elbow us in the 
streets of Calcutta. The Americans have, indeed, a just right to impel 
a stubborn nation to acts of common humanity. Japan not only refuses 
to hold commercial intercourse with the rest of the world — a veiy ques- 
tionable right-— but she goes further ; and occupying, as she does, an 
enormous extent of sea-coast, she not only refuses to open her ports to 
foreign vessels in distress, but actually opens her batteries (such as they 
are) upon them when they approach within gunshot of her shores ; and 
when driven upon them by stress of weather, she seizes upon, imprisons, 
exhibits in cages, and actually murders the crews of such ill-fated vessels. 

‘‘ This,” says a writer in the New York Courier and Inquirer^ “ has 
been submitted to too long already; and the constant increase of our 
whole fleet, and the consequent increase of disasters in this barbarous 
and inhospitable region, have compelled our govobnment, unprompted 
except by its wise foresight, to insist upon a x'eform in the policy and 
bearing of the Japanese towaids the rest of the world. The single Fact, 
that at one time within the last year there were 121 American wiinlcrs 
lying in the harbours of the Sandwich Islands, far away from their 
cruisiiig-grounds, because they could not enter any harbour on the coast 
of Japan for repairs, show's not only the extent of our commerce that 
region, but the claims of humanity itself for protection against the bar- 
barians who thus cut off, as it were, the commerce of the Yellow Sea 
and the Sea of Ochotsk.” (The Sea of Japan might .have been added.) 

The mean^ by which the Americans propose to themselves to bring 
Japan within the pale of humanity and of international-courtesy, arc, let 
the Peace and Aboriginal Protection Societies say what they will, the 
only efficient means with a selfish, barbarous government — the exhi- 
bition of a sufiicient force, and, if necessary, the positive use of a certain 
amount of coercion. 

To this effect, one of the best officers on the Navy List of the United 
States has been appointed to the command of a squadron, which will 
consist of the Susquehannah steam-frigate, which is now cruising in the 
eastern waters, and of the Mississippi Princeton ; a 

frigate, a sloop of war, and a store-ship. It is stated that the greatest 
effixrts are being made in the New York navy-yard to get the expedition 
ready for instant servuse ; and it is probable that Commodore Peny may 
have left New York already with his squadron for tlie seas of Japan. 

force to be employed is amply sufficieiit for the purpose. The 
offieen entrusted with the command can have little difficulty in dictating 
their own terms both at Nangasaki and Yodo, with such a power at their 
disposal. An expedition against Japan is a much simpler affair than our 
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own operations in China. We are not, indeed, sufficiently aware of tihe 
internal politics of the country to know whether or not the Emperor of 
Japan has as much to dread from his own subjects, in case of reverses, as 
his Celestial cousin at Pekin. The Japanese are undoubtedly a more 
milita^ nadon than the Chinamen ; but it is not likely they can offer 
any effective resistance against the howitzers and rocket-tubes of the 
United States’ squadron. Above all, the operations can be mainly con- 
ducted without quitting the sea-coast. The surveys of the Nangasaki 
waters have been very carefully made. The United States’ whaling 
ships are intimately acquainted with the navigation along the eastern 
shore of Japan, and so through the Straits of Sangara, whidh divide 
Nifun from Joso. Whatever else of this kind may be necessary is easily 
to be accomplished by the armed boats of the expedition. 

The more enthusiastic Yankees, besides seeing in this movement a 
triumph to the Whig party, also imagine a war of aggression and con- 
quest. One of the organs of Mr. Fillmore’s party writes : 

It is very clear that after we have gone through to the Pacific, and got pos- 
session, for all practical purposes, of the continent, our adventurous spirit 
will wish for some new field for conquest, excitement, and fortune. Editors 
may write of it as they will, the fact can be read now as clearly as it will be a 
year or ten years hence— that our aggressions and conquests on the Asiatic 
coast are beginning. The United States will shortly enact the same gunpowder 
drama England played in ’42 with China, and wc shall do It with less modera- 
tion. Already the Sandwich Islands, like ripe fruit, are falling into our hands. 
Other Pacific clusters are ready to be gathered. And then will come Japan, 
whose brilliant, opulent, and populous capital already glares on the eye of am- 
bition, and inflames the heart of cupidity. V\'e have finished up ” America, 
as the phrase goes ; and as there is nothing to liope for in Europe, the eye of 
the nation, which has for some years been resting on the glittering quartz 
mountains of California, is now bent on the ancient shores of Asia there 
will, doubtless, be opened the next act of the drama of our republican empire. 

And, after till, is it not inevitable tliat sooner or later those besotted Oriental 
natiotil must come out from tlieir barbarous seclusion, and wlieel into the 
ranks of civilisation ? England has been at work for a long time in India, and 
she has made a beginning in China. Let us take the Pacific Islands, group by 
group, advance tu j«apan, and meet in Shanghai. The Anglo-Saxons are the 
masters of the world ; unless the Cossacks (the modern Huns) make another 
irruption, and carry with them the night of another barbarous age to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

This, however, is altogether anticipatory. There can be no doubt 
that for the present the Americans will content themselves witli giving 
the Japanese a lesson in international policy similar to that which wc 
gave to the Chinese, and which we hope may be productive of more en- 
larged and more lasting effects. Great additions to science and to com- 
merce may also be anticipated from a thorough hydrographic survey, that 
is at the same time to be effected, of the innumerable rich islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, and of the coasts of Northern China ; and if the ob- 
jects of the expedition are carried out in a spirit of humanity and sound 
policy, without unnecessary waste of life, and under the full impression 
and understanding that government and ifs agents, and not the great 
mass of the population, are in fault, there is no doubt but that Com- 
modore Periy will carry with him on his expedition the sympathies of 
all European nations. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-lcHES AND HORSES. 
Chaftxr XXIV. 

But for Bowman, Woodcock, Ryle, and others, who felt it incumbent 
on them to make Tom hurt, in order to excuse themselves for pulling up^ 
there is no saying but our hero would have remounted after his fall and 
attempted to rescue his fair flame from the gallant old Lodiario^ who was 
witching her through the country as it were to the music of his hounds. 
These worthies, however, would not hear of such a thing. They were 
certain Tom was hurt—couldn’t he but hurt No bones broken,*' 
Woodcock thought, but tied to be very much shook,” he added, as he 
felt Tom's shoulder, and collar-bon^ and arm, and elbow, and dived into 
his fat sides for his ribs. No ; the best thing he could do was to go 
home,” they all agreed, and after straining their eyes in the direction of 
the diminishing Held till the hounds disappeared, and the horsemen 
looked like so many dots dribbling along, they turned their pumped and 
lathered horses to the grateful influence of the westerly breeze. It was 
a fine run, they all agreed, though if the fox reached Bramblewreck 
Woods, which seemed his point, they had just seen as much as anybody 
could — nothing but labour and sorrow, tearing up and down the deep 
rides, pulling their horses’ legs off in the holding clay ; and so they re. 
ported to Mr. Jollynoggin, the landlord of the Barley Mow, where they 
pulled up to have a nip of ale a-piecc, and Jollynoggin swallowing the 
story with great apparent ease, they proceeded to tell subsequent inquirers 
th^ met on the road all, how, and about the run. 

Bowman, who was rather near the wind in money matters, and not 
altogether without hopes of making a successful assault on old Hall’s 
coffers, especially if assisted by our enterprising friend, Tom, set to to 
ply him with what ho thought would be most agreeable to his vanity. 
Alluding to the run, he said, Tom certainly deserved better luck, for 
he had ridden most gallantly, and all things considered, he thought he 
never saw an awkward horse more neatly handled.” This pleased Tom, 
who, so far from being surprised at his fall, was only astonished he had 
managed to stick on so long ; and not bring sufficiently initiated in the 
mysteries of hunting to appreciate the difference between tumbling off 
and a fall, he began to think he had done something rather clever than 
otherwise. In this he was a good deal confirmed by the deferential tone 
in which Bowman addressed him, and the inquiring way he asked his 
opinion of his lordship’s hounds, observing, with a glance at Tom’s pink, 
that doubtless he had seen many packs ; Tom didn’t care to say that this 
was his first day out with any— any foxhounds, at least — so he contented 
himself with saying that he didn’t think they were much amiss.” This 

S ve Major Ryle an opportunity of launching out against Dicky Thorn- 
^ ke, who had incurred the major’s serious displeasure by sundry^ excur- 
. sions after liis pretty parlour-maid, whom Dicky was very anxious to 
entice away into Lord Heartycheer’s establishment. The major now 
denounced Dicky as a pottering old mu£F, and declared that Billy Brick, 
ihe first whip, was worth a hundred and fifty of him, either as a horse- 
man, a huntsman, or a man. Bowman, on the other hand, was rather a 
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Thomdyke-itf ; for Dicky distinguished him from the ordinary black- 
coated herd by something between a cap and a bow, and Bowman’s vindi- 
cation of Dicky brought out much good or bad riding and hunting criti- 
cism that served our Tom a good turn. Bowman expatiated on the way 
Dicky rode to save his horse — ^how he picked his country, avoiding ridge 
and furrow, deep gioimd and turnip-fields, never pressing on his houn£, 
even in chase. The major retorted, that Dicky was so slow at his fences, 
that it was better to take a fresh place than wait till he was over; which 
p^uced a declaration that it was only certain fences he rode slowly at, 
bidding Ryle observe how Dicky went at places where he thought there 
was a broad ditch, above all at brooks with rotten banks — those terrible 
stoppers in all countries. They then discussed Dicky’s prowess at tim- 
ber jumping, at which even Ryle admitted him to be an adept ; but still 
he came back to the old point, that either as a horseman, a huntsman, or 
a man, Billy Brick was worth a hundred and fifty of him. 

The liberal width of the Mountfield-road now presenting grass on 
either side, the heretofore silent Mr. Woodcock managed to get our Tom 
edged off to his side, and pinning him next the fence, essayed to see 
if he could do anything for himself in a small way. Not that he thought 
he could accomplish anything at the bank, where it was well known his 
paper wouldn’t fly ; but there was no reason why the venerable nag he 
bestrode might not be advantageously transferred to Tom’s stud, either 
in the way of an out-and-out sale, or in that still more hopeful specula- 
tion — because admitting of repetition— a swap, with something to boot. 
This antediluvian had-been,” was a fine, shapely, racing-like bay, in 
capital condition ; for Woodcock, being a chemist, and a one-horse man to 
boot, had plenty of time and ingredients for physicing, and nursing, and 
coddling the old cripples it was his custom to keep— or, rather, not to 
keep, longer than he could help. He w^ent altogether upon age ; nothing 
that wasn't past mark of mouth would do for him, though somehow, after 
they got into his stable, they rejuvinated, and horses that went in nine- 
teen or twenty, came out nine or ten. ** Seasoned horse — nice season’d 
horse,” Woodcock would say, with a knowing jerk of his head, over the 
counter, to a nibbling greenhorn sounding him about price : that horse 
should be in Lord lieartycheer’s stud ; no business in my stable — rich 
man’s horse. Why Sir — Sir John Green gave two hundred and fifty 
guineas — two hundred and fifty guineas, sir, for that horse.” And so he 
had, very likely, but a Jong time since. 

Woodcock had an acquaintance among grooms, through the interven- 
tion of valets, he having a brother a valet, in a pretty good situation, where 
he was of course improving his opportunity after the usual manner of the 
brotherhood, and whenever a good-looking, nearly worn-out horse was 
about to be cast, he got early intelligence ; and competition having about 
ceased with the extinction of stage-coaches, Woodcock picked up screws 
very cheap, almost at his own price — ten, fifteen, twenty pounds, perhaps 
— ^though this latter price he looked upon as bordering on the fancifiii. 
Twelve or fourteen was about his mark — say three fives and a sov. back. 
That was the price of the valuable animal he now bestrode, who in turn 
had been a hunter, a racer, a steeple-chaser, and yet condescended to 
go in a phaeton. Neither his withers nor his quarters, however, dis- 
covered any signs of the degrading occupation. Indeed, his teeth were 
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the only real tell-tale feature about him ; for though he Vos weak and 
washy, and tender in the sine^vs, and queer in the feet, still he had all the 
outward and visible signs of a noble animal, with a fine cock-pheasant- 
Hke bloom on his close-lining bay coat He retained a good deal of the 
flash and enthusiasm of the chase; indeed, we believe the spirit was 
willing, though the flesh was weak ; and to see him in the excitement of 
getting away — his ears cocked, his head erect, his tail distended, and his 
sunken eye still lighting with its former fire — a stranger to him and his 
master would conceive a very favourable opinion of the animtd. Wood- 
cock was a varmint-looking fellow, too, drSssed in a low-crowned hat, a 
short brown jacket, stout cords that had seen much service, and boots of 
so dark a hue as to make it difficult to say where the tops began and the 
bottoms ended — tops that the decpcst-dycd Meltonian would find it diffi- 
cult to emulate. 

Woodcock was a regular oncc-a-wcek man, and oftener, if he had a 
customer in view and could get his cripple out. To this end lie rodo 
very carefully, always looking out for easy ground and soft footing, and 
never taking an unnecessary leap, unless there was somebody looking 
— that somebody, of course, being a hoped-for customer. Like all people, 
however, who cheat in horses, or indeed in anything else — unless they 
have a large field, such as London, to practise in— Woodcock had about 
got through the circle of country flats ; and when any one, in reply to the 
ofteu-put in<|uiry of “ Do you know of a horse that could suit mo ?” 
answered, “ Yes, Mr. Woodcock, the chemist of Fleecyborough, has one,” 
tho rejoinder was protty sure to be No, no ; no Woodcocks for me, 
thank’e.” Such being Woodcock's position with regard to old stagers, it 
made it doubly Incumbent on him to make the most of a new one ; and 
when he lieard that the officers at the barracks had sold young Mr. Hall 
a horse, he felt as though he had been defrauded of his rights. Fortune, 
he now hoped, was going to make him some amends. 

Having, as already stated, got Tom on to the soft on his side of the 
road, he dropped his reins on his now sweat-dried hunter’s neck, and with 
the slightest possible pressure of the leg got him into a striding walk, 
that looked liko action and confidence combined. Thus ho kept him 
about half a length in advance of Tom, playing his arms loosely like a 
jockey, and ever and anon casting a sheep's eye back to see if Tom was 
looking. Our friend was not easily attracted, for what with admiring 
his coot, sticking out his legs to examine his tops, and wondering when 
his fall-dirtied leathers would dry, coupled with catching at his tripping 
horse’s head, he had about as much to do as he could manage. Mr. 
Woodcock, feeling 4that time was precious, varied the performan^ by 
touching his horse with the spur, which caused him to grunt and hoist up 
behind. 

“ W’hat, he’s a kicker, is he ?” asked Tom, giving him a wider berth. 

Oh, no, sir, no,” replied Woodcock, nothin’ of the sor^ sir— nothin’ 
of the sort-^uietest crittur alive.” 

“ What TV'as he doing then ?” asked Tom. 

“ Oh, it was just my ticklin’ him with the spur,” replied Woodcock, 
doing it agn^, when up went the hind-quarters as before. ** It s a tnck 
he’d been taught in the racin’ stable, I think,” added he, patting his 
arch neck* 
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Racing stables !” replied Tom ; what) is he a race-horse?” 

Race-horse ! — ^yes,” exclaimed Woodcock. “ This horse,” added he, 
taking a rein in each hand, and staring energetically — ‘‘ this horse is 
thorough-bred — thorough-bred as Eclipse. He’s by Jacob the First, 
dam Judy by Squirrel, grand-dam Maid of the Mill, the dam of Hearts 
of Oak and Spinning Jenny by Little Boy Blue, great grand-dam Pep- 
permint by Big John, great, great grand-dam something else,” and so 
on, through an amazing length of imaginary pedigree — a species of 
weaving at which Mr. Woodcock was very handy. Tom Hall sat agape, 
for he had never heard of a Horse with such an ancestry. 

“ This nag could beat anything out to-day,” observed Woodcock, now 
turning himself sideways in his saddle, and slapping the horse's hard 
sides. He’s quite a contradiction to the usual prejudice, that thorough- 
breds are shy of thorn fences ; for I really believe he likes them better 
nor an^ other — if, indeed, he has a partiality for one more than another 
—for, indeed, he’s equally good at all sorts. It doesn’t make a penny’s- 
worth of difference to him what you put him at. Post-and-rail, in-and- 
out clever, stone walls, banks with blind ditches, brooks, bullfinches with 
yawners on both sides — all alike to him. He’s the most perfect hunter 
over man crossed.” So saying, he gave the horse another hearty slap on 
the side, as if in confirmation of what he was saying. That’s not an 
unlikelydookiug nag of yours,” observed he, now turning his attention to 
Tom’s horse. “ I’ve seen many a worse-shaped animal nor that,” added 
he, with a knowing jerk of his head. 

‘‘No, he’s not a bad horse,” replied Tom ; “ far from it.” 

“Not zactly the horse for you, p’raps,” continued Woodcock, again 
reverting to his own — “ at least, I think he’s hardly up to your weight : 
you’ll ride pretty heavy — thirteen or fourteen stun, p’r aps ?” 

“ About it,” replied Tom, who had no very definite idea on the 
point. 

“ Ah, well, that horse shouldn’t carry more nor ten — ten or eleven, at 
most,” continued Woodcock, sciutinising him attentively. “ He’s a nice 
well-girthed, well-ribbed, well-put-together horse, but he’s small below 
the knee, and there’s where a hunter should havo substance. He’ll be 
givin’ you an awkward fall some day,” said he, drawing a long face, and 
giving an ominous shake of the head. 

Scarcely were the words out of Woodcock’s mouth, ere the horse struck 
against a hassocky tuft of grass, and nearly blundered on to his nose. 
Nothing but the pommel of the saddle saved Tom another roll. 

“ Hold up his head, his tail’s high enough !” exclaimed Major Ryle, 
as horse and rider floundered along in doubtful resuli. 

“Ah, that’s just what I expected, sir,” observed Woodcock, con- 
dolingly, as Tom at length got shuffled back into the saddle — “ that’s 
just what I expected, sir. It’s a pity— a great pity — for he’s a pretty 
horse — a veiy pretty horse — ^but he’s not lit to carry you, sir ; indeed 
he’s not, sir. You’ll have an accident, as sure as fate, sir, if you persist 
in riding him.” 

Tom looked frightened. 

“ I’d get out of him before he does you an ill turn,” observed Wood- 
cock. “ Think what a thing it would be if ho was to brick your neck— 
you, with your manifold money, messuages, and tenements without end !” 
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Tom did think what a go it would be if such a calamity were to befal 
him. 

^ You'd have no difficulty in gettin’ shofc of him/’ continued Wood- 
cock, ’cause he’s a neat, creditable, gentlemanly-lookin’ horse; but, 

< handsome is that handsome does,’ is my motto ; and it matters little 
whether you brick your neck off a cow or off Flyin’ Childers himself, 
so long as you do brick it.” 

True,” observed Hall, feeling his now much-deranged white Join- 
ville, as if to see that his neck was right. 

Woodcock was in hopes of something more encouraging ; but after 
riding on for some time in silence, and seeing they were approaching 
Major Ryles’s liou-headed gates, which would probably throw Bowman 
upon them for the rest of the way, he observed, after a good stare at 
Hall’s horse : 

“ I really think that horse of yours might carry me. He’s up to my 
weight, T should say. P’rhaps you wouldn’t have any objection to sellin’ 
of him?” 

Torn, who was most heartily disgusted with his purchase, hadn’t the 
sliglitest objection to selling him — ^indeed, would gladly be out of him, 
even at a tiiHiiig sacrifice, though of course, as a tnie chip of the old 
block, he wasn’t going to commit himself by saying so. 

“ Oh,” replied he", in an easy, indifferent sort of way, 1 wouldn’t 
mind selling him if I could get my price.” 

You’ll p’r’aps be wantin’ a good deal ?” suggested Woodcock. 

Wliy, I gave a good deal for him ; and of course one doesn’t invest 
capital without expecting a return — at least wo don’t at our bank,” re- 
plied Tom. 

“ True,” rejoined Woodcock ; “ but horses are often the ’eoptlon to 
the rule — ^few gents get what they give.” 

‘*Ah, that’s because tliey want the money, or don’t know how to 
manage matters,” replied Tom, who thought liimself rather a knowing 
hand. “ However,” continued he, thinking to do the man whom 
nobody had ever done, “ I’ll take a hundred and fifty for him, if you 
know any one who’ll give it.” 

“ A hundred and fifty — a hundred and fifty,” mused Woodcock, suck- 
ing his lips, and looking the horse attentively over, apparently not much 
appalled by the magnitude of the sum. How old is he ?” 

“ Oh, I s’pose eight or nine,” replied Tom — “ eight or nine — just in 
his prime — just in his prime— seasoned hunter, you know — seasoned 
hunter.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t say he’s not worth it,” replied Woodcock, obligingly — 

I don’t say he’s not worth it ; indeed, considering what this one cost,” 
alluding to his own, “ he may be cheap of the money.” 

This was satisfactory to Tom, and looking as if he hadn't paid too 
dear for his whistle, still Tom did not lead on in the accommodating 
sort of way that Woodcock could have wished, and our persevering 
friend had to make all the running himself. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind makin* a swap?” at length observed 
he, seeing how near they were getting to the major’s gates. 

“ Why, no, I wouldn’t,” drawled Tom, “ provided I could get some- 
thing to suit better— something a Kttle stronger, p’rhaps.” 
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That was eucouraging', and Woodcock proceeded to follow up his 

advantage. 

How would this do for you, now?*' asked he, putting the question 
boldly, as he threw forward his arms, as if to show his perfect confidence 
in the sure-footed bay. 

Tom eyed the horse attentively, looking at him as all men do at their 
neighbours’ horses, with a feeling of covetousness — thinking how well 
he would look imon him. 

Is he a goda fencer ?” at length asked he. 

Oh, capital fencer,” replied Woodcock, sucking and smacking his 
lips, as if the very thoughts of his leaping was syrup to him ; capital 
leaper — ^grand fencer,” continued he. Didn’t you see him clear the 
hog-backed stile, with the foot-plank over the big rotten ditch, just now; at 
the back of Willey Rogerson’s pea-stucks, just after we crossed Mr. Cocks- 
foot’s hard corn ?’’ 

Tom had not, being too intent on sticking to his own shopboard to 
have time to notice the performance of others. 

“Well, he did,” rejoined Mr. Woodcock, again sucking his breath — 
“ he did, and after Brassey and another, too, had refused. Up he came, 
as cool and collected as possible, and took it like winking.’* 

“ Indeed !” said Hall, who now began to appreciate the difference 
between an easy and an awkward fencer. Not but that Tom would make 
any horse awkward, only he did not think so himself. Ills idea was that 
the bridle was equally meant to hold on by ns the saddle. “ This horse 
is a good leaper,” observed Tom, thinking it was time he was saying 
something handsome for his. 

“ Ishe ?” said Woodcock, cheerfully, as if quite ready to take Tom's 
word for it ; “just let us trot on a bit,” continued he, “ and see his ac- 
tion thoiigli in reality he wanted to shoot away firom Bowman, who 
would soon be on their hands, to the serious detriment of a deal. 

Tom did as requested, but though his horse bad a good deal more go 
in him than Woodcock’s, the latter contrived, by judicious handling, 
pressing, and feeling, to make his step out in a way that quite outpaced 
Tom’s. As Woodcock came to where the strip of grass ran out to 
nothing on the road, he pulled up, with an apparent effort, though, in 
reality, the weakly horse was hut too glad to obey the hit, and looking 
hack at Tom wlio %vas still labouring dong — ^tlie further he went, the 
further he was left behind — Woodcock exclaimed, “ AVell, mine has the 
foot of yours, at all events, in trotting.” 

“Ra — a— a — thcr,” ejaculated Tom, pulling and hauling away at 
his horse's mouth, adding, “ But mine can go when he’s fr^ — r — esh.” 

“He's done nothing to tire him to-day,” observed Woodcock. 

“Oh, but I rode him to co — o — ver like blazes,” observed Tom, still 
fearing to trust liis horse with his head. 

This was true, for Lily-of- the- Valley was very impetuous with Ange- 
lona at starting, and she had thought it best to let her go, and a sn^ 
canter was the consequence. 

“ Well now, shall we have a deal?” asked Woodcock, briskly, thinking 
the trot had pven his horse a decided advantage over Tom’s. 

“ What will you give me to boot ?” asked Tom, determined to begin 
on the safe side, however he might end. 
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Give /” exclaimed Woodcock, opening wide his mouth, and exhibit- 
mg an irregular set of tobacco-stained teeth; ^^giveV^ repeated he, 
breaking into a horselaugh; it’s what will you give, 1 should think,” 
replied he. 

Suppose we try them at evens ?” suggested Tom, who, in his hearty 
fancied Woodcock’s horse, os well on account of his looks as because he 
seemed easy to ride. 

Woodcock shook his head ominously. 

They then rode on together for some time in silence, Tom pondering 
whether he should offer a sum or ask 'Woodcock to name one ; while the 
wily chemist kept eyeing Tom’s vacant countenance, and looking over 
his shoulder to sec where he had Bowman. 

“ Well, what will you take?” at last asked Tom. 

What will 1 take ?’* repeated Bowman, sucking away at his lips, as 
if every thought of the horse was luscious; ‘‘ what -will I take?” con- 
tinued ne, as if the idea of price had never entered his mind, though, 
in reality, he had been meditating all sorts of sums. Well,” said he, 

I’ll tell you in two words” — a phrase that generally means anything but 
what it professes — ‘‘I’ll tell you in two wonls,” repeated ho. “I reckon 
your hoi-se is not altogether an unsuitable hoi*sc for me, though I think 
ne’s an unsuitable horse for you. In the fust place, you see, he’s under 
your weight, and there can’t be a more grievous, direful, aggravatin’ 
fault for a hunter than being under your weight. There can’t be a more 
disastrous, lamentable bedevilment than, in the middle of a good run, to 
find your horso gradually sinkin’ beneath you, till at last he sticks out 
his neck with a throat-rattle, and comes to a dead standstill in the middle 
of a field. What a thing for a gent in a scarlet coat, and all complete 
as you arc, to have to drive his hoi'se home before him, or give a coun- 
tryman a shillin’, or may be elghteen-peiicc, for gettin’ him into the 
nearest stable. No, sir, no ; take my word for it, if you want to hunt 
comfortably and creditably, you must have a horse rather over than under 
your weight ; so that, when hounds are apparently slipping away, you 
may feel that you can take a liberty with him with impunity ; or when 
they are drawin’ homewards — which they all do, confound them ! when 
the master’s not out, which, howeyer, is not often the case with the old 
cock at the Castle, — but, I say, when hounds are drawin’ homewards, the 
contrary way, in course, to where you live, you may say, ‘ Oh, hang 
ril go, my horse wants work;’ or, ‘ Hang I’ll go, this horse never 
tires instead of saying, ‘ Well, Mr. Woodcock,’ or ‘ Well, Mr. Bow- 
man, I s’pose we must shut up — we must be toddlin’ homewards ; don’t 
do for us to nm tho risk of bein’ benighted.’ So that I may conscien- 
tiously say, that a gent like you, with amde means and a bank to back 
him, doesn’t do himself ordinary justice who rides anything but perfect 
horses — ^horses that are equal to more than his weight, and can do every- 
thing that my lord’s or anybody else’s horse can do, and do it comfort- 
ably to the rider, instead of fretting, and fuming, and fighting, and going 
Aail first at his fences, as some aggravatin’ animals do, instead of fust 
lookin’ and then poppin’ over, as this horse does,” our friend patting the 
bay as if extremely fond of him. “Now,” continued he, as Tom made 
no response at this interval, “ I’m not a man wots always runnin’ down 
other people’s horses, and praisin’ of my own — ^far from it ; neither am I 
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a man wot always has the best horse in England under him ; on the 
contrary, Tveb^nbit as often as most men. But I 'don’t hold with 
some, that, because I’ve been bit, I’ve to bite others. Oh, no ! that’s 
not the way — fair dealin’ ’s a jewel. I’d as soon think of sellin’ a man 
oxalic acid for Epsom salts, as I would of sellin* him a bad horse as a 
^oo(L un — one as I kmw^d to be bad, howsomever,” added he, looking 
intently at our friend. 

“ Ah, well,” observed Tom, with a chuck of the chin, “ that's not the • 
point. The point I want to know is, what you'll take to change horses 
with mo ?’’ 

“ I’ll tell you ill two words,” rejoined Woodcock again. “ This horse 
stands me, one way and another, in a vast of money. 1 didn’t get him a 
clean out-and«out bargain, you see — so much money down on the noil ; 
but there were a good many pecooliar circumstances attending the pur- 
chase of him ? In the fust place, the man I got him on owed me a good 
deal of money, and knowing that he was very near the wind, I thought 
I had better make a little concession, and get as well out of him as I 
could. Then, in the second place, there ,was a long unadjusted account 
between Mr. Monkseaton, the great wholesale chemist in Cripplegate, and 
myself ; and Monkseaton and the late owner — that’s to say, Mr. Bowers 
— being first cousins — Bowers's father and Monkseaton's mother being 
brother -and sister — it was arranged that Monkseaton, you know, should 
transfer my debt along with another man’s, of the name of Sparks, for 
which I was jointly liable along with Mr. Splinters, the cabinet-maker of 
Baconfield, into Bowers’s name. And then I had a grey horse, called 
the Little Clipper — you may have heard tell of him — a very remarkable 
horse for water-jumping. He was by the Big Clipper — a dark chestnut 
horse, free from wmte, full fifteen three, on short legs, with immense 
bone and substance, great muscular power, fine symmetry and temper, 
perfectly sound, and frco from blemish ; and I bad an old rattletrap of a 
dog-cart, that might be worth to a man that wanted one, pVaps, five 
pounds ; and then Bowers had a cow that had gone wrong in her milkin’, 
and we agreed ” 

Oh, never mind what you agreed,” interrupted Tom, seeing the 
story was likely to be interminable ; can’t you tell me what you’ll take 
to change with me — a clean, off-hand swap — ^and sink the cows and the 
rest of the quadrupeds?” 

« Well,” repUed Woodcock, « I’U tell you what I’ll take-I’ll tell you 
what I’ll take. I’ll take twenty pounds.’’ 

Twenty pounds !” repeated Tom, who had been speculating on all 
sorts of sums during Woodcock’s exordium. 

It’s givin’ of him away,” observed Woodcock. 

Tom sat silent. 

Well, what dVe say ?” at length asked Woodcock. 

** I’ll consider of it,” replied Tom, as Fibs’s aphorism, Buy in haste, 
repent at leisure,” occurred to his mind. 

never think twice about a twenty-pund matter!’' exclaimed 
Woodcock. 

‘ Buy in haste, repent at leisure,”^ observed Tom, sententiously. 

Well,” replied Woodcock, rather disgusted at having given himself 
so much trouble, *‘yoa know best, sir — ^you know best. Only, if you 
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liappen to hm an accideat with that hone of youn, you’ll hare nobody 
to luame but yopnelf.” 

This observation told upon Tom, who was desperately afraid of break* 
ing his nedc, and had all the hoxron of horsemanship fresh in his 

. I’ll consider of i^ and let you know in a day or two^” said he ; 
adding, ** I don’t think it’s unlikely that 1 may-— bat| however, we’ll 
see.” 

^ “Well, p’x^aps you’ll let me ^know by Saturday, at all events ?” re- 
jomed Woodcock ; for Mr. Gazebrooke is after him, and is to call on 
Monday.’* 

“ I will,’* said Tom, thinking whether he should clench the matter 
at once. 

Just then. Bowman stole up, and the skilful chemist immediately 
turned the conversation upon some bullocks in the adjoining pasture ; 
and s6 the trio proceeded on their ways homeward, Woodcock never as 
much as hinting that Tom and he had been trying to have a deal. 

Chaftsb XXV. 

Colonel Blunt, though he liked the looks of the diamond pin, and 
valued it at fifty pounds, was not so elated at Angelena’s success with Lord 
Heartycheer as her mamma ; indeed, he regarded the acquaintance as 
rather unpropitious. His lordship’s reputation for gallantry was too 
notorious, and his adventures too numerous, to admit of a reasonable sup- 
position that such^ a long career of unbridled libertinism would terminate 
m a match with his enterprising daughter ; while he foresaw that any in- 
terruption of the Hall courtship might be prejudicial to the fate ox the 
hundrod-pound cheque which the colonel meant to cash at the first 
opportunity. ^ He therefore listened with anything but complacency— at 
all events, with anything but expressions of approbation — to Mrs. Blunt’s 
recapitulation of Angelena’s feats and triumplis ; how she had beat the 
field ; how she had delighted Lord Heartycheer with her riding, who had 
set her as far^ as ^e Blacksmith’s, at tiie cross-roads at Liphook, and 
charged her with his best compliments to them, and expressed an ardent 
hope that they would soon pay him a visit at the castle. 

“Well,” growled the colonel, when he heard all that— “well, his 
lordship’s very good— very complimentary ; very good house to stay at, 
and all that sort of thing ; W 1 shouldn’t like to have Hall ill used. G<^ 
young man. Hall— no near relation of Solomon’s, perhaps, but still a good 
young ^man, with good prospects ; not bad connexions either. I 
wouldn’t have her throw Tom over for the chance of a coronet. Coronets 
are queer things to catch, very queer things. Heartycheer’s a queer 
teller, very queer feller. No, I wouldn’t have Tom thrown over on any 
account;” 

^ “ Oh, but there’s no occasion for anything of the sort,” replied the 
diplomatic Mrs. Blunt ; “ only you know there’s nothing settied — defi- 
r«tely settled, at least — with old Mr. HaU, and showing a desirable rival 
might have the effect of quickeniifg their movements.*’ 

“ True,” responded the colonel — “ true, there is that to be said— there 
is that to be said ; and, so far as that goes, his lordship may, perhaps, k 

-May— TOL. xcY. no. ccclxxvu. i 
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pofitftUy uied} but after all ii said and done, I dunild eajr Tom was the 
UBBt, the likeliest chance of the two.^ 

ham in having two strings to her bow,” replied Mrs. Blunt, who 
was so used to sending young gentlem^ to the right about as to have lost 
all feeling and delicacy on the point — if, indeed, she ever had any. 

**No^” relied the cdonel, thoughtfollv, ^^perhaps not Only mind 
the old savin’ about two stooli^ ^ulmow.” 

Oh, tnere’s no fear of her letting Tom sli^,” observed Mm. Blunt, 
who had a high opinion of her daughter’s dexterity in love alhira. 

Well, but I wouldn’t be too sure,” observe the colonel ; these 
young fellows are slippery. I question Hall be over and above pleased 
at Ang^ ridin’ away, and leavin’ Urn when he fell.” 

Perhaps not,” replied mamma, who thought her daughter had been 
rather indiscreet in so doing. 

** I think I’d best go down in the momin’, if he doesn’t come up 
hero, and inquire how he i^” observed the colonel, after a pause. 

It might bo well,” rqoined bis wife, who lived in perpeturi dread of 
the incursions of her own sex, well bowing that such an unwonted 
prize as Tom Hall would be fought for even up to the very church-door. 
And so, having settled matters, the colonel waddled off on his heels to 
the mess, leaving Angelena to entertain her mamma over their tea with 
the further detaiT of her hunting adventures, hopes, and aspirations. 

Chapteu XXVI. 

Words cannpt describe how Tom Hall ached after his hunt : he felt 
as if every part of his person had been pommelled. He could hardly 
bear to turn over in bed. Hunting, ho thought, was ve^ severe exer- 
rise, and what no man ought to take too much of. Indeed,], he was 
not sure that he would be wanting much more of it — veiy homoeopathic 
doses, at all events. The consequence of all this was, that he had his 
broalffast in bed, where he lay ruminating over the previous diw’s pro- 
ceedings } recalling the impetuority oi his horse, the unfeeling desertion 
of An^ena, and Mr. Woodcock’s jplite offer. Angelena, it is true, " 
occupied the most of his thoughts. He thought she should have turned 
back, and seen that he had not broken Iris back, or any of the other 
compartments of his person ; and be could hardly reconcme her conduct 
to ms ideas of lover-like etiquette and deportment. To be sure^ in his 
shilling’s worth of the Chm,” in Murray’s Reading for the R^” 
he read how, when Dick Christian went under water, in &e Whissmidine, 
and one man exclaimed, ** He’ll be drowned I” another replied, Shouldn’t 
wonder ! but the pace was ioo good to inquire.” But Tom didn’t think 
there was any occarion for Angelena to emulate the indifference of these 
Iieicestershire worthies. Then she was riding his mare too, and ought 
to have stuck to him, instead of to Lord Heai^cheer ; and conrideimg 
how fractious the mare had been at startmg, Tom would not have been 
Sony to hear that Angdena had ridden her to death. Just as he was in 
the midst of a speculation as to whether the colonel would be as good 
as his word in not presenting the* cheque, and wondering whether 
Tnieboy would cadi it vrithout referring to the whole Imse shook 
with the most riotous knocking at the 8treet-doon----ihe exact diqplieate of 
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the damonr Aat announced Colonel and Mrs. Blunt’s arrival, to ask Hall 
and Cq«” to ear-ache and stomach-adie. It was, bded, colonel, 
in undress uniform, mounted on one of his elephantine chargers, attended 
a soUBer on ftot, in a shell-jacket — the same man w1m>, on the 
former occadoD, had enacted the part of a gold-Iaced-hatted footnum he^ 
hind the mail phaeton. The sound startled every one — bosn Trueboy, 
who was weighii^ sovereigns in the bank, to Sarah the maid, who was 
makanw her bed in the g a r r et. 

^ T&W take this horse home,” roared the colonel, at the top of his 
voices as the pounding ceased ; and tell Major Fibs to ride old Cherry 
as far as the Flazholme turnpike-gate and back, and try if he can fisll in 
with Peter Seive, about the oats — ^those nasty musty things he sent — 
tell him I wouldn’t have them at no price — ^no, not even in a rift ; and 
now knock again,” continued he, still speakmg as loud as he could, 
adding, " the pec^le must be asleep, dr dead, or drunk, or somethinV’ as 
he stoed from his horse up to the windows^ from whence sundry cap- 
strings whisked in sudden perturbation. The soldier made a second 
assaidt, if possible more furious than the first, which drew all <he street 
to the windows, and caused Sarah to rush down stairs in a state of agita- 
tion bordering on frenzy. Seizing the door-handle, she shot back tiie 
sneck and throw wide the portal, as if sho expected to see Louis Na- 
poleon at least outside. 

“ WeU, Jane, and how are you ?” asked tho colonel, from his horse, 
staring full in her fruse ; for she was rather good-looking, and the hurry 
and excitement had imparted a bloom to her cheeks. 

Nicely, thank ye, sir,” replied Sarah, dropping a curtsey. 

Are your old people — I mean to say, your young gentleman— Mister 
—Mister Peter— no, not Peter— Joseph — ^no, not Joseph—” 

** Sivin and four’s elivin, and five is sixteen — that’s a reglar ^ece of 
impittance,” growled old Hall, from the inner recess of his hank, whwe 
he sat on a high stool at a desk, with his London correspondents’ (Bul- 
lock and Hulkeris) letter of that morning before him, containing, on a 
small slip of paper, the followmg memorandum: Our Mr. Ferret can- 
not make out that there is any stock standing in tho name you mention 
being their answer to our hanker’s request that th^ would ascertain, 
what money the colonel had in the funds. Sivin and four’s elivin, and 
five is sixteen — ^that’s a rerilar piece of impittance,” growled Hall, as the 
well-known voice sounded through the low bank, and right into the 
dingy hole he called his parlour. O&f people, indeed I” muttered he; 
** and then callin’ * Tummus, Joseph I’— imows lus name’s Tummus just 
as well as I do.” 

While nvin and fouri* was accompanying the colonel’s i^uiiy with 
the foregoing commentary, Sarah had helped our gallant friend to her 
young master’s Christian name, and also informed mm that Mr. Thomas 
was in bed, which produced an exclamation from the &ther-in-law, that 
he hoped his young friend was not hurt; and without more ado the 
colonel proeeeoed to nupadc lubself from his miniatui^ dray-horse, and 
handing him to wr, without another word of inquity of ^ Sarah, 
proeeeded to wdSidle into the houses where we will allow hun till next 
month to get tcnled up-staibs. 

i2 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Mat-dat has come at last, and the gates of *^the season” are 
■ opened, with all the attractions that lie beyond them. We cannot in* 
Tite all the world to be our guests this year, as they were in 1851, for 
the Crystd Palace is what Nature and Mam alike abhor — a vacuum ; 
but it must go hard with us, indeed^ when such a city as London cannot 
offer fresh objects of interest to entertain and instruct the countless 
myriads that swarm within her walls, and the hosts of strangers who 
become our welcome visitors. 

Before the era of the world’s fair,” a definite meaning was attached 
to The Exhibition every one understood by those words, the result 
of that genius and industry which is concentrated in the annual display 
of the Royal Academy ; but the Hyde Park leviathan was fatal to 
everything that called itself a show, in name as well as in fact, and our 
old mend, in Tra&lgar-square — older still at Somerset House — was ab- 
sorbed like the rest. “ The whirligig of Time,'* however, brings about 
its revenges,” and The Exhibition” a^ain shines forth for what it used 
to be, with no fear that the feet of its pilgrim worshippers will be turned 
towaj^s other shrines. 

That such was the case last year, arose from no want of attractiveness 
in the works exhibited, as it may be remembered we ourselves bore wit- 
ness to, but was solely attributable to the great novelty which cast every- 
thing else into the shade ; indeed, it may fairly be questioned whether 

The Exhibition” of 1851 did not, on the whole, surpass all that had 
gone before it, so high in character and so various were the productions 
of the exhibitors. tW it will still maintain that superiority we are not 
prepared to say, but the partial opportunities which we have had of notic- 
mg what is in store for the public, afford us sufficient grounds for thinking 
that — in spite of certain drawbacks occasioned by the absence of some of 
the most honoured names — the Exhibition of 1852 will worthily hold its 
place beside its immediate predecessor. 

We shall enumerate some of the pictures which justify this anticipa- 
tion, observing, at the same time, that there are others, unseen by us, of 
which the general report is no less favourable. 

A master of his art in whatever direction his genius impels him, 
Maclise, has been engaged upon a subject which gives full scope to the 
exercise of that creative fisculty which has rendered him the most original 
as ho is, in all respects, the foremost of modem painters. He has 
selected for illustration one of those incidents in the life of our gp^at 
Saxon king, which, whether truly related or not, are so highly character- 
istic of the deliverer of his country from foreign bondage. It is popu- 
larly believed, though the story is held by some to be apocryphal, mat 
when the west of England was occupied by the Danes, under their 
leader Gurthruu (or Gurmund), King Alfred — ^in the disguise of a glee- 
man or minstrel — penetrated into the Danish camp, observed the unrea- 
diness of the foe, and, acting on that observation, immediately afterwards 
attacked, and overthrew them with signal slaughter. Of mis anecdote 
we may say with the Italians, ‘^Se non h vero ^ ben trovato;” and 
Maclise has done right in investing it with the dignity of historical truth, 
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for it is the true j^rovinoe of Art to combine the probable with the posi- 
tive. Art itself is neither the literal transcrint of events witnessed or 
recorded, nor is it the expression of Fancy only : its retd mission is to 
present to the c^es what the Reason conceives, what the Heart feels, and 
what the Imagination bdiolds. The finest subjects that have ever fur- 
nished materials for Art, have been purely traditional, but they have owed 
their success to the ob^rvance of the three conditions which we have 
named. It would seem, however, that something more than the general 
tradition has guided our great painter in the treatment of his picture, for 
there is a passage in Speed’s History of England” narrating the par- 
ticular event wmch has evidently serv^ for his immediate text. The old 
cdironicler*s account of Alfred’s exploit is this : 

But this prince, the very mirrour of princes, more minding the wealth 
of his subjects than the majestie of the State, disguised himself in the 
habit of a common minstrell, and in person repaired to the Danes' campe, 
who lay like Senacheribs waUounng in wanionnesse^ and secure in their 
awn conceit from impeach of danger; which Elfred, a most skilful 
Musitian and an excellent Poet, did hot a little egge on byfiis sweete 
musicke and songs of their valour, so that he was suffered to pass un- 
controlled into the company of their princes, at banquets or elsewhere ; 
whereby he both saw their negligent securities and by diligent observance 
learned the designes that in dieir counsels they entendedJ* 

It is the season of early summer, and in the midst of a woodland 
glade, teeming with all the luxuriance of uncultivated Nature, the 
DaniA invader has pitched his camp. The spot has been chosen, not for 
its means of warlike defence, but mr the aids to enjoyment which the 
beauty of the scenery affords. The royal tent is embowered beneath a 
profusion of budding hawthorn and young oak-leaves, on a carpet formed 
of the softest turf enamelled by the brightest fiowers, whose rainbow 
hues harmoniously blend with the tender green of the grasses and newly- 
springing fern. Carelessly scattered on the sward, and crushing the 
miant stems beneatii the weight of their huge limbs, lie groups of revel- 
lers, with chains and torques of gold around their necks, and glittering 
armour on their breasts, some stalang their plunder on the dice, others 
burying their flushed features in the brimming flaTOn, and all displaying 
the ftiSest licence of debauchery and vice. Under the royal canopy, 
betide which hangs the marie standard, bearing the Raven, which was 
woven in one afternoon by me three daughters of Regiiar Lodbrok, sits 
Gurthrun, the Danish king, a northern Sardanapalus, surroutided by all 
tile beauty that has follows his camp, and given to it^the character of an 
eastern hareem — surrounded also by the boon companions who, lost in 
sensuality and wantonness, are now no longer to be feared as warriors. 
The revel is at its height, no thought is there of the despised and van- 
quished Saxon ; and yet, ministering to their mirth and felse security, is 
one amongst them whose vigilant eye notes every act, takes heed of every 
ciroumstanceby which he may profit hereafter. With harp in hand, and 
scallop-tiiell on shoulder — the tok^ of the palmer- minstrel's calling — 
and dressed in a robe whose timplicil^’ strikingly contrasts with the gaudy 
colours of the luxurious Danes, ^^fred appears the impersonation of Virtue 
transformed into an avenging Fate. That serene but watchful glance, 
and those serious thoughtral features, which recal the divine lineaments 
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of 4ho Saivioait — do fancilttl adaptatioB» but a reBemblance which is aUeged 

to beeu real — are well calculated to convey tlie Tni|Wf MWff o? ]i of. 
Alfred’s characteri which has been endeared to Englishmen by eTexy 
known act of hu life. Earnest m his purpose to deliver the land from 
its oppressor, and calm in the courage which has led him unfearing into 
the imdst of his country’s enemies, he carefully scans their weakness, and 
prepares their doom — a doom still further typified in the drooping banner 
whidi, so ran the tradition, would ap[^ar like a live raven, flying, if vio^ 
tory awaited the army, but if defeat impended, would hang lisdesdy in 
sluggish folds. Nothing can be more admirably developed than the moral 
of we scene ; even the exquisite care with which the details of the pie* 
ture are elaborated, becomes, as it ought to be, of secondary importance ; 
diough, apart from the subject, these details have merit enough in them to 
confo a reputation of themselves : more conscientious and yet less osten- 
tatious work we have never seen. Let us add, too, that die colouring-— 
by many deemed the blemish in Maclise’s works — ^Is harmonious and true^ 
and frre alike from glare or sickly gloom ; as to the drawing, it is 
perfect • 

From the days of Alfred to the bloody period of the first French rovo* 
lution, the distance in time is immense, and the genius that distinguishes 
the produedona of Ward from those of Maclise, is marked by as broad a 
lino of separation. But it is the manner only of their respective stylos of 
art that* constitutes the real difference between their merits ; for if to 
Maclise be granted the grander attributes of original conception, and that 
fearlessness of hand which shrinks from no difficulty, to Ward must he 
allowed that mastery over expression and skill in the combination of his 
subject which leave nothing imtold. His picture of this year, though 
from moral causes loss heaitrending than the royal desolation which was 
his theme in the Exhibition of 1851, is deeply interesting-^deeply affect- 
ing. It is the sad story of Charlotte Corda;^, of whose crime her latest 
and most eloquent historian has said: En presence du meurtre, I’histoiie 
n’ose glorifier ; en presence de rheioisme, I’histoire n’ose fl^trir.” 

The painter has chosen the moment when, having been arrayed in the 
robe des cofuHamnes, with her fine hur cropped short, i la vkinnej and 
her hands tied beliind her back, the unfortunate girl is passing through 
the open court of the prison of the Conciergerie on her way to execution. 
A few moments before, and she had been sitting for her portrait to 
M. Hauer, an artist, and an officer of the National (^ard of the section of 
the Theatre Frangau^ and while thus engaged, a gentle knock was heard 
at her prison-door, lyimouocing the arrival of the executioner to cut off 
her hair, and put on her the chemise rouge. On receiving this intima- 
tion, she rose, and having first, with her own hands, cut off a lock of her 
hair, which she gave to M. Hauer in return for his unfinished portrait, she 
submitted herself to the executioner, observing: ^^Yoilk la toilette de 
xnort, &ite par des mains un peu rudes ; mais elle conduit k Timmortalit^ !” 
She then picked up her tresses, which had fallen on the floor, gazed at 
them earnestly for the last time, and gave them to Madame Richud, thfr 
wife of the gaoler ; her hands were then tied, and she was led fordi* 
While these preparations were making, a storm of lightning and henry 
rain broke over Paris ; but the furious crowd still waited outsit the prison^ 
eagerly expecting the arrival of the slayer of thrir hero, Marst As 
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Cbadatte issued &om lier cell tbe storm passed away,; and, says Laouus 
tine^ who descnbea the scene : Le soleil couchaat telinmit son front de 
rayons semblables k une auidole. Les couleunr de ses jooeSi relevto par 
leg reflets de la chemise rouge, donnaient k son visage une splendeur dont 
les yenz ^taient ^blouis. On ne savait si o’6tait Fapoth^ose ou le suppUee 
de la beaut6 que suivait ce tumultueuz cort6ge»’’ But before the victim of 
man’s sanguinary justice reached the ekarretie which was to convey her to 
the gmUoHne^ a severe ordeal awaited her. Bobeiquerre, Danton, aid 
Camille Desmoulins had placed themselves on her pathway, to scrutinise 
her features, seeking to discover, if it were possible, what was the expres- 
sion of that fenaticism which prompted to assassination — a fete which 
might be theirs at any moment, and the presentiment of which was ever 
before them. But no trace of emotion was visible onher countenance, no 

S ture escapd her that could serve to indicate her feelings, and tile 
led triumvirate could only estimate her thoughts by the last words 
which' she had uttered in the pnson, when offered the consolations of 
religion. “ Thank those,” she said to the priest, who were so attentive 
as to send you, but 1 have no need of your ministry ; the blood whi(di I 
have spilt, and my blood which I am about to shed, are the only saori^ 
fices I can offer to the Eternal.” 

What Robespierre and his associates beheld, Ward’s powerful pcndl 
has transferred to the canvas. Charlotte Corday passes before us m the 
costume of which we have spoken — ^her large, deep eyes are fixed on 
space, regardless of all around her, a fiunt colour is on her cheek, and the 
expression of her features is perfectly serene; the self-sustained air with 
which she paces onward to her death speaks only of willing martyrdom. 
The Three next fix our attention : Danton, with his butcher-like face, is 
sitting on a low parapet, and having gazed his fill, has turned away his 
head with his usual truculent air ; Camille Desmoulins stands thought- 
fully behind his ruffian colleague, meditating on what he has seen ; and 
Robespierre^ who occupies the centre of the picture, eyes Charlotte 
with the malignant curiosity of a cat watching the prey that cannot 
escape. The contrasted appearance of these three men is very striking. 
Danton is dressed like a grazier, but the neutral colours of his garments 
are strongly relieved by a rich gold-ond-crimson sash, and a flaming cap 
of liberty, the appropriate adjunct to his coarse, inflamed features; 
Desmoulms, more sobwly attir^ wears in his broad-leafed hat, as was 
his custom, au oak leaf, the badge of civism ; and Robespierre is fully 
arrayed in all ihe petU-maiire costume in which he delight^ He wears 
a bright blue coat with metal buttons, which catch a red gleam from the 
condemned dress of Charlotte^ a large white jabot, grey silk stoekinM 
and shoes with mlver buckles ; his figure is miserably attenuated, and his 
me%re hands sharply clutch the leash in which he holds his dogue Brount ; 
his hat casts a deep shadow over his forehead, but there is a broad light 
on the rest of his countenance, revealing a terrible expression, and this 
expresnon is heightened by the rough traces which the scars of the small- 
pox have left on his sallow fece. Yetj characteristic in every point is the 
portraiture of tiiis remarkable man, whose fenn was so frail, but to whose 
head thegmt breadth between the eyes-— indieative of the dogged perd* 
naohy of ms nature— imparted a strange ospe^ of massiveness. 

The next most xemiricable figure in the picture is that of a leader of 
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the Bmssardee^ standing in the foreground on the right*hand side^ with 
outstretched hand and stem countenance ; the dress of this woman, half 
militai^, half feminine^ with pistols in her girdle, a sabre at her side, a 
gold enain round her neck, and long pendant earrings, adapts itself well 
to the fierceness with which she consigns Charlotte Corday to what she 
believes a merited &te. Besides the more prominent personages are two 
soldiers, admirably costumed, the priest who would have officiated, the 
gaoler’s wife, and one or two attendants ; and to balance this group, 
beyond the parapet-wall on the opposite side are seen the charrette^ with 
the executioner inside, and the frantic women who clamoured so violently 
for Charlotte’s death, repelled by the soldiery. The details of the scene 
are excellent; nothing can be more truthful than the massive walls of 
the Conciergerie^ the broken pavement, the rusty iron gratings ; and the 
effect of chiaroscuro in the depth of the vaulted passage le^iug out of 
the prison, no less than the harmony which blends the prevailing colours 
in the picture, complete an ensemble which will, we predict, attract many 
an admirinff crowd before it. 

Although not venturing on such lofty ground, it is very satisfactory 
to see that Mrs. Ward is not merely an admirer of her husband’s genius, 
but is herself an artist of no mean pretensions. She has executed a pic- 
ture of still life, the scene of which is in a market-place at Antwerp, 
which, for fidelity of detail, transparent colouring, and skilful grouping, 
claim high commendation. It is a group composed of a Flemish mar- 
chande^ in full black cloak and hood, and a oonne, with a child in her 
arms, who is biwing poultry and fruit; the bright brass panier^ the 
polished pewter dagon, the child’s straw bourreletj the large tempting 
melon, the birds’ rich plumage, all the accessories, m fac^ are as well ren- 
dered as art can make them. 

Variety, as well as excellence, promises to distinguish this year’s Exhi- 
bition. Frith has a charming subject, very difficult in its treatment, but 
the difficulty overcome with consummate skill. He has selected for the 
actors in his well-told stoiy, the beautiful and witty Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, and her vindictive lover, Alexander Pope. The poet’s motive 
for the hatred he bore to << the charming Montague” had long been sur- 
mised, but it was not till the publication of her works by the late Lord 
Wharnclifie, her descendant, that it was folly revealed. Lady Mary’s 
own statement of the cause of his bitter enmity was this : that at 
some ill<ychosen time, when she least expected what romances call a efe- 
elaration^ he made such passionate love to her as, in spite of her utmost 
endeavours to be anmy and look grave, provoked an immoderate fit of 
laughter ; from whid moment he became her implacable enemy.” 

There is no room for doubting this result when we look at Frith’s pic- 
ture, and note the exuberant mirth of La^ Mary, and the intense mor- 
tification of her deformed lover. The former is standing erects her 
graceful head thrown back, and laughter irrepressible breaking firom the 
sweetest mouth that ever was painted; while the latter, wim livid foa- 
toies and hands clenched, sits crouched in sombre rage, Us love rejected 
and his vanity outraged by ridicule. As Pope ben£ rioomily forward, 
it is no difficult matter to trace the bitter thought that wiall one day blast 
the name of her who now makes Um her imrt The germ of that enid 
satire has taken root, and it will not be long before the noxious weed 
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springs to the light of dajr. Bui no visbn of soeh a future clouds for a 
moment the mii^ful countenance of the lovely woman who has been the 
object of the poet's unlicensed love. She abandons herself to the un« 
restrained enjoyment of the comedy lhat fills her mind at the idea of 
such a declaration. Her beauty is something exquisite ; though this we 
might have anticipated from one who is so fine a colourist, and so skilled 
in the development of beauty, as the painter of this picture; but, informed 
of the sulnect beforehand, we should not have expected rimt even his 
talent could have represented so perfect an image of laughter, firee from 
the slightest grimace. TherQ was also another difficulty, to be avmded : 
the temptation to florid colouring, which would not have been misapplied 
to the actual portraiture of Lady Mary. But extreme taste has kept 
down all that might have been redundant in form or vividen tone ; and 
free from even a soupgon of vulgarity, we see before us a beautiful 
woman of fiishion yielding to the most natural impulse of her disposition, 
without detriment to the air of refinement which belongs to her easUm 
Most appropriately introduced are aU the details of tins attractive picture. 
They very effectively help^ to invest the subject with local truth. 

But this is not Mr. Frith’s only picture : he has three others. The 
most interesting is a domestic scene, suggested in the sedurion of his own 
family, where an infant boy is praybg on his mothers kne^ before he is 
placed in bed. The expression of maternal love on the one hand, and of 
serious simplicity on the other, are very beautifully and naturally ren- 
dered ; and the composition is altogether very sweet. Two female por- 
traits complete Mr. Frith’s contributions ; botk aiw pleasing^ ; and one of 
them, Mrs. Ansdell, the wife of the distii^uished artist, justifies the daim 
which the original prefers, to be ranked amongst beauty’s daughters.” 

We regretted last year that Hart had sent in only one picture ; he has 
been more folly employed for this Exhibition, ana amongst the works 
which have occupied him is one of greater historical interest than he has 
latterly addressed himself to. The subject of tins picture is ihe in- 
vention of movable ^pe^” the grand discovery which at once gave its 
real value to the art of printing ; and though it inevitably suggests com- 
parison with Madise’s gmt work, exhibited in 1851, ye^ on examination, 
It will be found that it rests entirdy upon merits of its own. In the 
Cazton picture we saw an art, which had bean perfected elsewhere, in- 
troduced to the knowledp;e of a king and his court, ignorant until then 
of the process which excited their wonder no less than their admiration ; 
in that which Hart has painted, we have the art itself, emandpated from 
its rudimentary form, and demonstratmg its future capabilities before the 
eyes of the men of science, whose anxious toil and earnest thought have 
long been given to the suUect. The original assodates are here— - 
^fost, Gutenberg, and Schcsner, to whom the introduction of printing 
is due. The two former, portiurs in the great scheme, are attentivdy 
listening to the explanations by which the young apprentice, Schorffer, 
accompanies his description eS. the pundh and matrix, those implemrats 
which are to utilise all me preceding inventions. But to invest the subieet 
with a feeline that shall come home to every bosom, Mr. Hart has taJuen 
advantage of the story told by Marchand, in his ^^Histoire de Flmpri- 
merie” (and repeated by Dibdm mid otbers), that, in order to seome the 
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co-operation of Schoeffer, Fast offered him his daughter, Christina, in 
marriage. It is a yarietion of the theme of the courtship of Quentin 
Matsys — ^the reward without the prerious conditions. And as the reward 
of his labours, the highest he can receive, young Peter Schaeffer evidently 
considers the hand cl the fair damsel, who, standing apart from the con* 
saltation, looks on with an anxiety not inferior to that which is shown by 
the inventive lover. 

The attitude of Schaeffer, and the expression of his countenance, are 
very good. They indicate both the timidity with which he advances his 
pretensions and the conviction of the importance of his discovery. Nor 
are the features of Fust and Gutenberg less expressive of the interest they 
take in the whole proceeding: the rich goldsmith wears the air of 
calm satisfrictiin which belongs to the man who is confident in a success* 
ful venture; while the practical printer, who holds in his hand the 
alphabetic proof, exammes with careful eye the two instruments that 
have wrought the novd result. To connect the lovers more closely, and 
guide the spectator to, their story, the painter has skilfully introduced a 
label, which hangs over the side of the table at which Fust and Guten- 
berg are seated, bearing on it the names of Peter and Christina — the 
earliest proo(” no doubt, that Schaeffer has pulled.” The details of 
this picture are numerous and appropriate, and exhibit all the appliances 
of the old Druckhaus,” called Zum Heimbrecht,” as it stood in the 
Gordwainers’ Street of Mayence about the year 1450, not without an 
admixture of the alembics and retorts of alchemical science, which, with 
all its vain purposes, added something after all to the cause of real 
knowledge. Of the colouring of the composition we have no need to 
speak ; m Mr. Hart is passe maitre in that respect 

But History has not alone engaged his pencil: he has g^ven us 
besides a novrity in the shape of landscape — a scene of Hop-picking 
in Kent, very truthfully painted ; an excellent portrait of Alderman Sa- 
lomons; the idealised head of some very pretty girl; and two sub- 
jects, pendants to each other — a jealous student of Plato and Aristotle, 
and an equally jealous disciple of the school of Nioot. The sallow 
cheek and hollow eye of the candidate for honours betoken the many 
vigils he has kept in pursuit of his high object ; while the careless face of 
titt idler, exhaling the fragrance of his cigar, is equally indicative of the 
prospective pludc,” and the equanimity with which tnat misfortune wiU 
be encountered. 

Before we quit the domain of History, we must speak of what Charles 
Landseer has contributed to that department of art. His principal 
picture, The Death of King Edward the Third,” is very simply, but 
effectivdy, treated. The circumstances attendant on his death-bed, so 
quaintly narrated in Stew’s Chronioie, are fiuniliar, of course, to most of 
our readers; how sodden with the disease of the Annuli” the king had 
“ almost soddainely died— -trusting the fend fables of the oft-named Alice 
(Alice Perrers^ mistress), when she affirmed he should recover 1^ 
health, so that at the last he talked rather of hawking and hunting than 
of aii]^hing that pertained to the saving of his soub;” how Alice ** as 
soon os she sawe the king had set foote within death’s doore^ bd^ugbe* 
heroffiigfat^ yet before we went, tooke the tinges from his fingers and 
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how amongst a thouaand (attendants) tiiere was only present at that 
time a oertaine Priesti to mini^r to him the word of lltfe.” 

It was the sad close of a glorious reign of half a centui^ ; but monardbs 
often live too lon^, and Edward had been stricken by many priyate 
gmft and publio discontentB. The scditude and neglect to which the 
king’s last nours were consigned have been yeiy feelingly rendmd in the 
scene which Mr. Landseer has painted. Edward, wasted more ^y disease 
than a^, is stretched upon his paUet, and only two persons are beside 
him— his mistress and the compassionate priest Ali^, decked in gor- 
geous robes, and splendid in evil beau^, is eagerly seiamg the last relic 
of royalty, with no pity in her eyes for him who had sacimced so much 
for her; and the holy father, earnest in his ministration, stands on the 
opposite side of the couch, presenting the emblem of redemption, and 
exhorting the king merde of him whose Majestie he hid so 

grievously offended.” l%e care^ of the world are past, and Edward 
listens to his ghostly monitor, heedless of the rapacious wanton who is 
despoiling him— a termination to his career which reconciles the beholder 
to the misery of the scene, which aptly recals the poet’s lines, 

. The world without all gay and foir. 

But death and desolation there. 

Mr. Landseer has two other subjects for the Exhibition : Still Life” — 
a group of armour and weapons, and glistening cups and chalices ; and 
the portrait of a boy, well known about town as a seller of bird’s-meat, 
and well remembered, no doubt, by the readers of Mr. Mayhew’s Letters 
on Labour and the Poor.” 

We must give Frank Stone thejntermediato place between the actual 
and the ideal, with enough of both in his pictures to satisfy alike the 
seekers of the truth and the worshippers of imagination. The first 
we have to notice exhibits a curious but interesting departure from 
his usual style. It is a pass in the Himalayoh Mountains, with the 
highest peaks of that lofty range shining out amid the clear blue 
depths of an Eastern sky. In the foreground is a figure wearing a 
rich Oriental costume, but whose features denote him to be a traveller 
from Europe ; at his feet are a number of slender female forms, bend- 
ing before him with tributes of the flowers of the luxuriant region 
through which he wanders ; and by his side stand one or two militai}^ 
attendants who have been appointed to g^rd his person. The traveller 
is Dr. Hooker, riie celebrated botanist^ the women are natives of the 
Sikkim Himalayah, who made him these floral offerings ; and conspicuous 
amongst the flowers, which glow with every hue, are the varieties of the 
rhododen^n for which Dr. Hooker travelled so far. In this production 
we scarcely know which to admire the most— the g^race of the composi- 
tion, the beauty of the scenery, or the botanical fidelity which has m^e 
every separate flower a study; the Oriental character of the native 
women, as developed in their lithe, slight figures, and Ihe accuracy of 
every part of costume, are points, which must not be overlooked. 

A scene from Cymbeline” carries us hack to Mr. Stone’s more accus-. 
tamed art. It k that in which Imogen reads the letter from her hua- 
band, enjoining Fisanio to slay her for her supposed infidelity, when the 
manner of her reading it convmces him that she is innocent. 
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What shall I need to draw my sword P the paper 

IJas cut her throat already. No ; His slanaer, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword. 

This feeling, as well as the manifest innocence of Imogen, are beautifully 
expressed, and the little picture that thus interprets our great dramatist 
becomes a perfect gem. But unless Frank Stone had something that he 
could call his own,” his place in the Exhibition would be missed^ many. 
There are two of this class, however, both girls just ripening into woman- 
hood — one a country beauty, all tenderness and simplicity ; the other— 
who, but for the place we see her in, might pass for her twin sister — aa 
beisutiful, perhaps as tender, but certainly not so simple. The first is in 
rustic garb, fresh as the morning breeze that blows over the common 
across which lies her path to the fountain ; the second is in rich- array, 
breathing the perfume air of feshionable life in a box at the Opera, with 
the soft light veiled from her eyes, while the caSenced music vibrates in 
her ears. They are both charming creatures, and the only feeling of 
regret which they excite is, that their respective lovers— for they must 
have them — are not also en evidence to tell one of Frank Stone*8 
pleasing stories. 

The consideration of female beauty brings us naturally to Mr. Ghrant's 
admirable portraits. He sends in half a dozen this year, four of them 
being ladies. These are, the Countess oF Kintore, and her sister, Miss 
Hawkins, Lady Londesborough, and Lady Caroline Stirling. Since the 
pencil fell from the hands of Lawrence, no one has succeeaed so well as 
Mr. Grant in the delineation of feminine grace and sweetness, with the 
utmost truthfulness of portraiture. He conveys tc^his canvas an air of 
refinement and intelligence, a captivation of manner, and an intuitive, 
high-bred expression, which we look vainly for elsewhere, and happy may 
that fair lady esteem herself who visits Mr. Grant*s studio as a sitter. Nor 
less fortunate are the ^ntlemen, as the portraits of Sir William Fraser, of 
the Life Guards, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, bear witness. 
Familiar with the features of Mr. Disraeli, we do not believe it possible 
ihat a better or more characteristic likeness than that which Mr. Grant 
has executed could be painted. It is dose enough in actual resemblance 
to satisfy a daguerrotypist, and suffidently idealised to convey the assur- 
ance of the genius which distinguishes the originaL 

Apropos of portraits, let us not omit to notice two very clever ones 
by Mr. Desanges, a yeiy rising artist, the finish and truth of whose works 
have much pleased us for the last *two or three years. He now exhibits 
two — the graceful Duchess of Montrose, and the young and beautiful 
Lady Ossulton ; they are both charming subjects, and lose none of their 
charm in the hands of Mr. Desanges. 

After female beauty comes — its anrithelis ; we suppose we must not 
use a stronger word, even when Mr. Millais indulges m his own peculiar 
views of woman’s loveliness. The pre-Raffiielite leader seems as much 
brat as ever on ^chewing the merits of those whom all, save himself and 
his two or Axee resolute followers, are apt to call ** the great masters.** 
But with this determination to stand alone, no less in practice than in 
precept, Mr. Millais has also determined that whatever he attempts shall 
claim attention by its wondrous verisimilitude with the olnects which he 
wishes to represent It is a fity that one who can so fiiimfidly transfer 
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to canvas the beauty of inanimate nature, should have such singular ideas 
of Nature’s chief ornament. Mr. Millais has two pictures this year, 
which many will throng to see for various special reasons. The most 
important is ^‘Ophelia in the Brook.” The stage direction for poor 
Oj^elia’s costume, when her wits have left her, is — &ntastically attired.” 
Mr. Millais has kq>t this direction in view ; her attire is ftntastic enough t 
The text says: 

Her clothes spread wide ; 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up. 

We would give a trifle to see any young lady of our acquaintance— -even 
Mademoiselle Rosati — trying to float iii the gossamer robes of Mr. 
Millais’ Ophelia. As to the rest of the details, they are painted with 
marvellous skill : their finish is quite wonderful. His second picture is 
A Catholic Lady tying on the Scarf of her Humenot Lover here the 
colouring and expression are very flue, and that hardness, which we have 
noted as a defect in this artist’s works, is altogether absent. The subject 
altogether well treated. 

Leaving the debateable ground” of opinion, where the swarthy Mari- 
tormes has as many admirers as the fair Dorothea, we gladly welcome 
Mr. Solomons, who exhibits two pictures this year, both of which are 
admirably painted. The slighter of the two is the pleasant episode of 
Yorick and the Grisette, in the SentimentalJoumey and the face of 
the pretty shopkeeper is just the one to justify Yorick’s choice of the 
person he wanted to perform an act of charity and good-nature. A 
peculiarity in this picture is, that Yorick’s back is turned to the spec- 
tator, so wat his features would be entirely lost, were it not for a looking- 
glass behind the Grisette, which perfectly reflects them. 

Mr. Solomon’s second picture has more matter in it. It represents the 
lovers’ quarrel in the Tartufe^ where Dorine, the waiting-inaid, having 
witnessed the breeze between Mariane and Valere, interferes to reconcile 
them. Mr. Solomon's appreciation of female beauty is something rather 
different from that of Mr. Millais. Sweeter faces than those of Mariane 
and Dorine it is difficult to meet with; and we scarcely know which to 
prefer — the mistress or the maid. The arch expression on the features 
of the latter, as she coaxes the half-angry, half-relenting Valere to turn 
round, is perfectly rendered ; and whatever she may think of her own 
love affiurs, it is quite dear that she is capable of saymg, with regard to 
those of others, 

A vous dire le vrai, les aznants sont bien fous. 

All the accessories to this amusing scene are well painted.^ 

This humorous gradation has led us to the broad region of Comedy, 
where Webster reigns supreme. His mat iUustration this year is a 
version of a subject which he has alrea^ treated — ^‘‘ The Game of Foot- 
ball but the novelty of arrangement has gpven to it all the character 
of originality of design. To give the details of this picture would occupy 
more space than we can afford ; and, what is more to the purpose, would 
leave the reader only half satisfied : for his fiiU enjoyment, ho must go 
to the Exhibition on Monday next, and plant himseu, as well as he can, 
before the laughter-moving sulgect. Webster has sent also a charming 
little cottage interior, imd a smaU conversation-piece, together with a 
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gmip of portndts---4itile g^s— the dauhtm cl a gentleiiiaii named 
Young, a very delicate piece of colour ana lentiment 

Our leading landscape-painters supply us with the vwy agreeable 
means of closing this necessarily impenect notice of the present eontents 
of the Boval Academy. 

Stanfield — ^who, we hear, has gathered precious materials from the 
north of Spain for future Exhibitions — ^is this year on the coasts of France 
and Italy. His largest picture is a view of the town and harbour of La 
Rochelle ; and never was that mcturesque seaport so delightfully com- 
mended to the spectator. The breezy mshness of the air, the crispness 
of the dashing water, the dancing motion of the trap-wave as it wndbs 
up the sides of the piers and jetties, all combine to oonirey a sense of 
reality second only to that caused by nature itself. But Stanfield’s pic- 
tures are nature presented under the most attractive aspects t and the 
longer we look upon them, the more the interest which th^ excite in- 
creases. In this view of La Rochelle the eye rests, at first, upon the 
figure of a sailor-boy, whose naked feet ding firmly to the floating masts 
on which he rides securely ; a group of fis Wmen and women on the 
long strip of sandy shore, and a sentinel pacing beneath the outer de- 
fences of the harbour, attract us. next ; from these we glance upwards to 
a shming steeple^ and then the vision ranges onward past the towers of 
La Chame and St. Nicholas — ^the first round and massive, the last 
square and of more irregular construction — till it penetrates the inner 
hubour, at the extremity of which rise the masts of numerous vessels^ 
the lofty tower of the church of St. Sauveur, the high spire of the Tour 
dc la ianteme^ and the belfries and pinnacles of the city of La Rochelle. 
There is a volume of matter in this picture^ and a life-like effect is spread 
over every part. 

A scene whose characteristics ore the very opporite of those which we 
have iust described, awaits us in the tranquil glowing landscape which 
stretches over the L^e of Avemo, and loses itself beneath the empurpled 
promontories of the delicious Bay of Baiae. In the foreground, amidst 
wlen columns and herbage of the richest luxuriance, a goatherd watches 
his browsing flock, and a peasant-girl rests from the heat (ff the day ; 
beyond them is the still lake, fringed to the water’s edge with noble 
foli^, and fiir away lies the lovely bay, and its enchanting coast, as ex- 
quisite a ^t as any the world can show. What Byron said of the valley 
beneath Chimmra’s Alps, rises spontaneously to the lips while gazmg on 
the shores of the ancient Avemus: 

Pluto 1 if this be Hell I look upon. 

Close shamed Elysium’s gates, my shade shall seek for none. 

Mr. Stanfield has a third picture — ^not recently painted, though now 
for the first time exhilnted-^^* Citari, cm the Bay of Namles,” where a 
stormy sea breaking on the coast,^ and a group of iraveUers hastening 
through a deep deft or defile, afford an admirable epcmma of the 
painter’s power under a very different aspect. 

Mr. G^iffe Stanfid^ carefully advandng with a sure reward as he 
progresses, has two sweet pictures— -^^Uaawzst^ on the Conway,” and 
^^The Ruins ci Cambus Keimeth Abbey»” The little Wdsh villa^ is a 
charming suljeci^ with its quiet vaUty^, its pretty Aurdh^ embosomed in 
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tmi, and the sparkling watm of its river; there is mat traiji in the 
fine masses of cloud which float aboye the distant hula. A freling of 
regret is naturally eacited by the ** Ruins of Cambus Kenneth,” to thinlc 
that anile, once so glorious should have been brought to its present eon* 
dition by the fary of a fimatical mob ; but; for the jpainter^s purpose, its 
ruined state only renders it the more picturesque^ and Mr. 6. Stanfidd has 

S 'ven full value to what remains, paracularly by the manner in which he 
0 brought out, in the boldest rehe^ the lo^ tower of the AbW, which 
has mu£ more of a miUtaiy than a monastic appearance. Turn is a 
fine, dear distance, in which we ^ a glimpse of Stirling Castle, at the 
extremity of a long predpitous ri^. 

From the feudd aspect of this Scottish scenes let us turn to a subieet 
purdy Engfish, and entirdy opposite in character — ^ The Last Load,” of 
Mr. Goodall. We see there a wain laden with golden sheaves, dragging 
dowly through a shallow stream, in sight of the homestead, and the 
farmer to whom it belong hailing its approach. The harvest has had a 
happy ending, not only in the abundance of its produce, but in bringing 
to a crisis at least one rustic courtship. Two pairs of lovers are nestled 
amongst the corn, and the category of marriage cannot be very remote 
firom that pair over whose heads there floats a ribbon of bright hue, 
attached to a rake, an artistic device which tells their story very well. In 
the foreground are several figures on foot, accompanying the wain ; one 
of these, a girl, with a wheatsheaf on her head, is finely drawn and well 
coloured, though perhaps a little too £rir for the kind of Itfs she leads 
beneath the burning sun of August. The details of this picture are ex- 
cellent, as well as tne effect pi^uced the glowing sunset and rising 
mists of evening. 

The continental traveller who bepna his journey at Antwerp, and dosed 
it at Venice, taking the route by Vienna, may prepare himself before he 
goes for some of the pleasure he will receive, by first going to see the 
tiiree pictures which Roberts has sent in this year. His views of The 
Exterior of Antwerp Cathedral,” seen from the Scheldt, and of Venice,” 
from the Grand Canal, are each of them very fine ; but the acme of the 
spectator's delight is reserved for the Interior of St. Stephen’s at 
Vienna,” which is one of the most remarkable, if it be not even the finest, 
that Roberta has ever painted. Its peculiarity consists in this, that the 
view is taken from beneath the organ-loft, looking straight down the 
centre aisle towards the high altar, and this necessarily makes the [ueture 
nearly three times as broM as it is higb^ without, however, detracting 
from the altitude of the interior; on the contrary, the height of the vault 
is, perhaps, more strongly conveyed by tim concealment of the roof, than 
if it were exposed, and one thing, at Imt, has been gained by the method 
which Mr. Iloberts has adopted— tiie avoidance of wbA multangular effect 
which so often disturbs the eye. For linear perspective, for atmospheric 
illusion, for fidelity of detail, for harmony of composition, and for breadth 
of treatment, this ‘‘ Interior” must stand unrivalled, and were not the 
Catiiedral its^ still standing to justify its claims to the picturesque, Mr. 
Roberts’s picture would be suffirient to disprove the absurd assertion of 
Dr. Dibdin, the bibliomaniac, that St Stephen’s contained scarcely any- 
thing that was worthy of notice. 
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Pas^g from ihe gloomy grandeur of one of the masterpieces of Gothic 
arbhitecture^ we again stand in the open air» and scent the sweet brea^ of 
X nature, as we look upon the lovely subjects which Lee has so exquisitely 
painted. These are fihe pictures, but our choice — and it is a most difficult 
one to make — lies between two-— The Avenue at Althorpe,’* in North- 
amptonshire, and A View across a Common” — ^in no particular part of 
England, but rather in every part where beautiful scenery is to be found. 
We might expatiate on these two views in volumes of words, but no elo- 
quence of description could do justice to the subjects in the way that Mr. 
Lee has done justice to nature. If these pictures are not destined for the 
same owner, each may say, that if he had not his own, he would be glad 
to possess the other. But Mr. Lee has not confined himself to England ; 
a long stride has taken him into the Glenorchy Highlands, where his 
pencil still displays the same mastery over what is sublime as well as what 
18 bbautiful. Were not the sport of deerstalking so attractive in itself, 
one might well be tempted to follow it after traversing the Breadalbane 
estates in Mr. Lee’s company. 

Mr. Sidney Cooper, the mquent associate of Mr. Lee, is prolific in the 
style in which he Has no living rival. Besides two excellent cattle-pieces — 

Cows at a Fool Drinking,” and a Group of Cattle before a Bam,” in 
whi<di are introduced a grey horse,' and a young bull, which — ^no dispa- 
ragement to Paul Potter — ^is ofbener seen alive (at least in England) than 
the wonder of the Hague, — ^there are two subjects, in which the principal 
animals are sheep, that surpass anything we have ever seen from Mr. 
Cooper's pencil. In the first, a number of sheep and lambs are clustered 
outside a most picturesque-looking shed, fram the open door of which a 
fnendly donkey is veiy complacently gazing ; in the second, we have the 
interior of the farm-shed, with the same animals housed. The lost will 
perhaps attract the most attention, from the novelty of its treatment. It 
IS not possible that animals, or their food, or any of the accessories of their 
dwelling, could be more truthfully represented. 

We nave got to the end of the list of the pictures that we have seen. 
Of those we nave heard of, we mw mention a fine “ View in the Ober- 
land,” and the “ Exterior of the Crystal Palace,” by Harding — ^her Ma- 
jesty, to whom the latter belongs, having graciously permitted the artist 
to send it in for exhibition ; a veiy small landscape by Mulready, wonder- 
fully finished ; a River Mill,” by Creswlck, in his usual style of excel- 
lence ; and a remarkable picture oy Edward Cooke, a perfect daguerro- 
type'for fidelity — ^it is part of the Ducal Palace at Venice,” and its 
accuracy will satisfy the precisest requirements of the architect. 

There are some omissions this year which we regret. Neither Herbert 
nor Egg have sent anything. Historical painting is not so rife amongst 
us, that we should be content to lose two of its ablest exponents. 
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FRANCESCO SFORZA.* 

^ The appearance of the volumes before us, so shortly after the publica- 
tion of Mr. Dcimistoim’s “ Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino,” might 
seem to indicate that the history of Italy during the middle ages is 
an unexhausted Reid. It may not present the most popular form 
of literature to which a writer could devote himself; but it will always 
have attractions for the scholar and man of taste; and as there is 
still an abundance of unused materials — ^not to be picked up on the 
surface, but to be collected by patient and diligent research— we hope 
that the Life and Times of Francesco Sforza’* will not be the last work 
of mediaeval biography to which we shall be called upon to give our 
attention. 

In connecting the hero of these volumes with the time at which he 
flourished, Mr. Urqubart has entirely confined himself to its historical and 
political aspects. The narration,’* he observes, of the life of any 
eminent public man, the investigation of the circumstances which con- 
tributed to his rise, and the cimibiting the individual qualities which 
enabled him to turn them to account, isf generally supposed to afford a 
tolerably good exposition of the age in which he lived, and of the people 
among whom his lot was cast.” But to show these relations between the 
individual and his times, wc must not merely inquire how far he in- 
fluenced the character of the age, but also how far the mind and habits 
of the age had their influence upon himself ; and an examination like 
this, when referring to a period of transition, is generally surrounded 
with curious and valuable materials. The biographical histoiy of Italy, 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, is indebted ror its en- 
during interest to its connexion with literature, science, and the arts. 
Its petty sovereigns would long since have been forgotten if their names 
had not been associated with those of the scholars and men of genius 
whom they persecuted or protected. There is also something of romance 
in the domestic incidents of these periods ; and there is a picturesqueness 
in their manners and customs, to which any work connected with them 
must owe one of its principal charms. It is true th%t the harvest has 
already been gathered ; but a diligent reader in the public libraries of 
Italy may still find rich gleanings lying abundantly before him. 

From investing his work witn these incidental attractions, Mr. 

* Life and Times of Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, with a Freltminaiy 
Sketchof the Histoxy ofitalv. By Wm. FoUaid Urqubart, Esq. avols. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh and London, 1852. 

t Sic in orig. 
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Francesco Sforza. 

Urqubart has carefully abstained: the succession of battles and political 
changes, in which the Duke Francesco bore a conspicuous part, are related 
with the calm gravity of history ; and if any one wishes to pass quietly 
through the labyrinth which they present, he cannot have a more careful 
and intelligent guide than Mr, Urquhart. 

About a hundred and fifty pages of his first volume are devoted to an 

S dtome of the general history of Italy, from the subversion of the Roman 
mpire to the approach of the fifteenth century, when the dynasty of the 
Sforsas commenced. Francesco was the son of the founder of his house, 
and was the father of that Duke of Milan whose assassination — ^powerfully 
narrated both hy Machiavelli and Sismondi — had its motive in circum- 
stances which have all the character of romance, and led to consequences 
more extensive and important than have ever followed any similar event. 
Mr. Urquhart informs us that the life of Francesco Sforza, written by his 
secretary Simoneta, and published in the twenty-first volume of the 
Rerum Italicanim Scriptorcs,” has afforded the principal materials for 
his work ; and he occasionally illustrates its incidents by references to the 
standard historians. There were other authorities to which he might 
have advantageously referred. 

Yerri, whose Storia di Milano** was republished in 1824, would have 
supplied him with interesting information on the laws, the morals, and the 
commerce of the Milanese at the time of Francesco’s assumption of power, 
and with some additional facts as to the events which preceded it. On 
most occasions, his deep knowledge of his country’s records gives the his- 
torian of Milan the weight and authority of a writer living at the period 
which he undertakes to describe. 

There was also a work by the Abbate Ratti, who published, in 1794, 
two quarto volumes entirely devoted to the House of Sforza ; and, if not 
very engagingly written, they may be considered an authentic record, as 
he had access to the archives of the family, and dedicated the result of his 
labours to liis pupil, the Duke Francesco Sforza Cesarini. This descend- 
ant of so distinguished a house was then the Gonfalonier of Rome ; and 
at a later period we recollect seeing another descendant of the Sforzas 
who was a cardinal. He was a person, by-the-by, of expensive tastes, 
and was the subject of some scandal at the pontifical court, iii consequence 
of having resisted, with dangerous and unclerical weapons, the officers who 
had come to serve him with a process arising out of his pecuniary em- 
barrassments. 

Though the Abbate’s volumes could not have furnished the materials 
for Mr. TJrquhart’s ample narrative, there is much in them which might 
have supplied him with collateral illustrations, or have referred him to 
other sources of information. 

In speaking of the oririn of the fkmily, its biographer discredits the 
anecdote so dften repeated, as to the augury of the axe thrown into the 
tree, which is said to have decided its great founder in bis vocation to 
arms ; hut, notwithstanding the attempt to invest him with hereditary 
nobility, it is still something more than probable that the military adven- 
turer who, through his immediate descendants, gave a line of dukes to 
Milan, of sovereign lords to Pesaro, queens tof oland and to Naples,* and 

* Ippolita Maria Sforza, Duchess of Calabria, died before her husband succeed^ 
to the throne. She was the mother of King Ferdinand IL 
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an empress to Germany, was originally but a small proprietor of the soil, 
if not a labouring peasant 

Amongst his many sons, the one who resembled him most in valour and 
in military skill, was the future Duke of Milan. He was bom in the camp ; 
he passed his life in arms ; and it would have been happy if he had 
met death in battle, rather than in the manner in which it is said to have 
so suddenly overtaken him. The circumstances attending this unworthy 
close of his brilliant career are mentioned as admitted facts in the second 
volume of the work before us. But the story seems to rest on the 
single authority of an obscure chronicler. Neither of the writers to whom 
we have before referred makes any allusion to it. Verri, on the contrary, 
says distinctly, Malgrado la scostumatezza di qu^ tempi^ egli fu sempre 
alieno dal disordine^ nc si IcLscib sedurre alia lascivia ; and attributes 
his death to the injudicious use of a remedy he had adopted &r removing 
some of the remaining appearances of the dropsy with which ho had been 
for two years afflicted. A more careful reference to contemporary records 
might have freed his memory from the stain. The passage relied upon by 
Mr. Urquhart is from Cristoforo da Saldo Istoria Bresciana”), and ure 
would rather refer to it than transcribe it. 

As Ratti includes upwards of sixty memoirs in his two dry-looking 
quartos, his notices are, in some instances, as brief as the articles of a 
biographical dictionary ; but they are accompanied by very copious notes. 
To the Duke of Milan he devotes about fifteen pages ; and the events 
which Mr. Urquhart, with the amplifications of an agreeable style, spreads 
over a couple of volumes, are told very nearly as briefly as follows. 

He was born at S. Miniato, in Tuscany, in 1401, and being deprived 
of the early superintendence of his father (owing to his frequent absence 
in the field), he was educated at the court of Ferrara, with the sons of 
the Marchese Nicol5 d*Este. When twelve years old, he was invited to 
the court of Ladislaus, King of Naples, in whose service the elder Sforza 
was then engaged. Soon after his arrival at Naples he was made Conte 
di Tricarico ; and the king, pleased with his intelligence and frankness, 
desired that he should at once devote himself to a military career. To 
this suggestion he willingly acceded. He followed his father through his 
subsequent battles, and under the most difiicult circumstances gave proofs 
of his activity, courage, presence of mind, and extraordinary talent. On 
Sforza's deatn, at the siege of Aquila, Francesco joined his forces to those 
of the other captains who were in the service of Naples and the Pope ; 
and his great superiority as a general becoming unequivocally manifest 
he was next invited to take employment under Filippo Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, who received him with marked favours, and for whom he did good 
service against the Venetians, the Florentines, and at Lucca. lie also 
carried his arms into Umbria and the Marches ; and having possessed him- 
self of a considerable portion of these territories, the reignins pontiff 
thought it politic to arrest his farther progress by giving him the inves- 
titure of them during his life, with the title of Marchese, and the office of 
€ronfalonier of the Church — in those days a distinguished honour, which 
had previously been conferred upon his father. Visconti, who was naturs^ 
timid, suspicious, and ungrateful, began to be jealous of has able general. lie 
has been charged with having often exposed him to unnecessary danger, 
and even with having sought his life; hut Francesco bore this treatment 

x2 
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most pfttienUyj in consid^ratioii of Ms contemplated union with' Rtoca 
l^aria, a natural daughter of Visconti, who had been promised to him by 
her father, and betromed ; though the fulfilment of the promise had^ on 
Yarious pretexts^ been deferred. The condottieri of the middle agas, 
however, had a very easy mode of revenging themselves when offended 
by their employers, by going over to the enemy. Their sendee never 
seems to have implied an alle^ance, and it is one of the puzzling aspects 
o€ the hwtory of these timeSf that, upon every fresh mention of the name 
of a celebrated leader, we have to ask, Under which hing^ Bezonian 
We now find Francesco fighting for a league in which the Venetians, the 
Florentines, the Genoese, and the Pope, were combined against Visconti ; 
who, beginning to he tired of the war, made it a condition with the ge- 
neral who was opposed to him, that he should be married to Bianca upon' 
Ms inducing the allies to make peace. This he appears to have accom- 
plished, and he received Cremona and Ponte Moli as the dowry of his 
bride. Still Visconti could not overcome his antipathy. He had for- 
merly regarded Francesco as his adopt^ son, but he now combined with 
the jrope to deprive him of his territoiy in the Marches ; he instigated 
King 4^1fonzo to seize upon his wealth and possessions in Naples ; and, 
had he not been prevented by* the Venetians and Florentines, he would 
have taken from him the places which had been given to him on his mar- 
riage with Bianca. Continually entangled in his own snares, Visconti' 
does not seem to have derived much advantage from liis treachery. Ho 
found himself involved in fresh difficulties ; his best generals were dead, 
or had deserted him; he again turned for help to his son-in-law, whom 
entreaties and an ample stipend induced to ro-enter into his service ; and 
ho shortly afterwards died, without leaving a male descendant to succeed 
him in the duchy. 

In the midst of contending claims for the sovereignty, the Milanese 
determined to form themselves into a republic ; but they were surrounded 
by enemies, and not agreed amongst themselves ; and feeling their weak- 
ness, they had recourse to Francesco, whom they placed at their head, 
with the title of captain-general. As usual, when he liad relieved them 
from their danger, they became jealous of his power. It was now too 
late to dispute it; and overcoming every difficulty, he made himself 
Duke of Milan. His accession was, with few exceptions, acknowledged 
by the other powers of Italy ; and Cosmo de’ Medici sent a splendid 
embassy, consisting of his son Pietro, Luca Pitti, and others of the prin- 
cipal Florentine families, to congratulate him. There remained two 
powerful enemies whom he had still to contend with — the Venetians and 
the Duke of Savoy. After an expensive war, which continued for four 
years, he concluded a peace in 1454; and ten yeai*s afterwards, the states 
of Genoa, which had rebelled against France, wei'e added by Duke Fran- 
cesco, at their own desire, to his dominions of Milan, Parma, Piacenza, 
and Corsica ; but he only survived, for two years more, the establishment 
of his power, having died suddenly (as we have already mentioned) in 
1466, at the age of sixty-five. Upon no larger a foundation than this, 
Mr. Urquhart’s goodly superstructure has been raised. 

His second book opens with a very interesting chapter on the causes 
which led to the employment of the stipendiary troops, by whom the wars 
of Italy had now for more than a century been conducted. 
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la4ih«^efld;^penod» of its hutoy^ the iioiiabittatsi themselveir 

by a x»tiTe nuht^ who were read^ sem wheaem r^oiiedi and wW 
tBsn fbnned annies as well disdplmed as those to whom tby were osudly 
opposed; but *^after the licenttousness,'* says Mr. Ur^uh^^Hhist fob- 
lowed the too rapid mwth and the pxematore prospenty of the Italian 
repnUics, had cansed the decline of the patriotiism and bravery so neces- 
saiy for the existence of an effident mintiay the custom [of employing 
foreign troops] was unanimously followed. In the free cities the inhi^ 
bitants, being generally intent upon, the making or enjoyment of a for- 
tune, had no wish to encounter the hardships of semoe ; and in the 
others^ the petty tyrants were unwilling to rely too much on the valour 
or fid^ty of the j^ple whom they had enslaved/* “ The spirit of chi- 
valry was extinguished by the rapid development of commerce/’ and as 
"political sagacity” began to be more thought of "than personal 
bravery/’ the militia became inefficient and contemptible. In a de- 
scription of one of their gatherings, translated from Tassoni, we are told : 

Summoned to arms, some bolted quick up-stairs, 

Some to the windows rush’d, and some to prayers. 

Others were fain 

To brandish liedge-bills ; and, in breastplates bright, 

Ran swaggering to the square, prepared for fight. 

The impossibility of opposing such troops as these to a body of trained 
adventurers gave rise, as we have seen, to the general employment of 
stipendiary forces— 4iy the weak for defence, and by the strong for 
aggression. Their leaders were at first chiefly Germans and Englishmen, 
who had been schooled in other wars. Our countrymen who have visited 
Florence will remember the rude equestrian portrait^ in the Duomo, of 
Sir John Hawkwood, one of the most celebrated of these coudottieri, 
called by some of the Italian historians (phonetically) Giovanni Aucuth. 
But accomplished ^nerals soon sprang up amongst the Italians them- 
selves. A class of men appeared — the cliicfs, for example, who held 
territories under the Pope — " whose circumstances were not very different 
fn>m those of the minor feudal lords in [other] parts of Europe.” They 
" seemed to be peculiarly fitted, by their jposition, to be the leaders of 
predatory bands.” Jealous, and covetous of each other’s possessions, they 
had been continually at war amongst themselves; they had acquired 
considerable reputation and skill as captains; each of them was anxious 
to share some of the profits of an emplcyment wliich had become as lucra- 
tive as the pursuits of commerce ; and amon^t the leaders who were 
educated in their service, none were more distinguished or more success- 
ful than the Sforzas. 

The death of the elder Sforza, in attempting to raise the siege of 
Aquila, is well described by Mr. Urquhart : 

" The 4tii of January, 1424, was chosen by Sforza for his hazardous 
undertaking. There are many reports extant of omens of ill-luck having 
appeared to him before the commencement of the day which was destined 
to terminate his career. Some of these may possibly have been invented 
after the tragic event had taken place; trivial incidonts which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been, forgotten, ma^ have been re- 
corded and exaggerated, or may have made an impression upon those of 
his followers who had less heart for the enteq»riro th^n himsdf ; and it is 
not improbable tlmt visions may have been conjured up by the imagina- 
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tkm of Sforza himself, intent upon his enterprise, and fully aware of its 
danger. After having, as was his custom, performed the ceremony of 
mass^ and takan. the aacrament^ before daybre^, be is said to have related, 
that while he lay awake, there appeared to him the head of a man of 
gigantic stature, and that he afterwards had a vision of himself struggling 
in the current [of the river], and viunly imploring assistance. Before 
starting, he was reminded of the prediction of an astrologer, that he 
should, above att things, beware of crossing a river on a Monday, and 
implored, by his companions in arms, not to despise such evident indica- 
tions of the will of the Almighty. Nor did the circumstance of the 
horse of one of his standard-bearers having fallen, fail to produce its due 
effect on the minds of the superstitious and timid among his followers. 
When he arrived at the river he found that the elements, as well as his 
enemy, had rendered the passage more than usually difficult, as, besides 
the preparations made [his opponent] Braccio, a strong east wind had 
set in, and caused a sort of conflict between the current of the river and 
the waves of the sea. But he, as little daunted by the reality as ho had 
been by the visions of danger, gave orders to the foremost of his army 
to cross the river by the shallows adjoining the beach. Five of the best 
mounted men dashed into the stream, trusting to the strength of their 
heavy armour to defend them against the javelins and cross-bows of the 
enemy : after them came young Francesco Sforza, followed by his father. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the enemy, aided by the wind, the 
waves, and the sea, they all effected a safe landing on the northern bank 
of thb Pescara, and their success emboldened others to follow their 
example. Already had fortune began to declare in favour of the brave. 
Forty of the best men in the camp had arrived in safety after the Sforzas. 
The bowmen, who had been placed behind palisades, having fled in teiTor 
to the city, brought word to the garrison of Braccio that they had been 
unable to defend the passage of the river, and entreated them to attack 
the enemy before they had landed in considerable numbers. Already a 
party had come from the city fur that purpose, but they were miable to 
stand the onset of a small number of hcavily-ai'tned knights, headed by 
Francesco Sforza ; and a great number of them were made prisoners 
before they could reach the walls of the city. In the moment of his 
exultation, the elder Sforza beckoned to his followers on the southern 
bank to lose no time in crossing the river to assist in following up their 
success ; and impatient of delay, he dashed into the water, determined 
to return again to the other side, and lead the way for the timid or the 
doubtful. But, on this occasion, the wind, which is said to rule the 
waves of the Adriatic (Auster, quo non arbiter Adrue^ w^jor\ showed 
itself a more formidable enemy than the bowmen of Braccio. The waves 
which it continued to raise met the flow of the river with redoubled 
violence ; the heavy armour of the warrior, and the increased conflict of 
the watery were much for his horse, which had already had some 
hours of fatigue. Sforza, while in the middle of the passage, stooped 
forward to extend his hand to one of his soldiers, who, being ffismounted, 
seemed to be in danger of being carried away by the current ; the animal 
lost his balance, slipped behind, and precipitated his steel-dad rider into 
the dangerous eddy. The horse, freed mm his burden, swam to the 
bank ; warrior was unable to struggle with the billows. Twice weio 

[ bis steel-clad hands seen raised above the waters, clasped together, as if 
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bd were imi^oring aesietance, though any words that he may have 
attrapted to utter were choked by the rage of the elements; after 
which he sank to rise no more, and his body was never found. Thus 

E n'shed Sfoiza Attendolo of Cotignola, a man who^ in the words of the 
torian of the Italian republics, was universally acknowledged to be 
one of the first generals and politicians of his day.’’ 

At the moment of this catastrophe, Francesco Sforza was beneath 
the walls of Pescara, engaged in close pursuit of the enemy. Never did 
the genius of the future Duke of Milan appear more conspicuous than on 
the receipt of the mournful intelligence. Though tenderly attached to 
his father, and belonging to a nation who feel more keenly the passions of 
grief or joy than the colder inhabitants of the north, he never for one 
moment lost his presence of mind.” He induced his father’s captains to 
remain faithful to himself and the sovereigns by whom they were em- 
ploy^ ; and, not long afterwards, he again proceeded to the relief of 
Aquila with a force under the command of the Neapolitan general Cal- 
dera. 

The leader by whom it was besieged, Braccio da Montonc, had been 
the early friend and companion-in-arms of the elder Sforza, while they 
served together under Alberic Barbiano ; but they had for some years 
been opposed to each other ; and his treachery, while Sforza was impri- 
soned during one of the revolutions at Naples, produced a feeling of hos- 
tility that continued till their deaths. Yet wo are told that when 
intelligence was brought to him of Sforza’s fate, he betrayed many 
symptoms of sorrow for one who, so many years, had been his brother 
and rival in arms ; and he expressed a presentiment that he should not 
long survive him. His lost* battle was now to take place; and his 
tactics (says Mr. Urquhart) on this, the closing scene of his life, are 
worthy of notice. 

** He seemed to think himself certain of victory, now that he was no 
longer opposed by his former rival. So confident was he, that, although 
he knew the forces of his adversaries to be three times as numerous as 
his own, he sent word to the enemy, that if they would come and attack 
him in the plains in front of Aquil^ he would not oppose their passage 
through the mountain-passes of St. Larent. To one of the messages, 
young Francesco is said to have replied that he would soon come, to his 
cost. On the 4th of June, 1424, the army of Caldora set out to cross 
these extremely difficult passes ; and though a mere handful of men 
might at any time have arrested their progress, Braccio, true to his pro- 
mise, offered them no opposition whatever. In descending the moun- 
tains, the cavalry were obliged to dismount and lead their horses down 
the steep and stony paths which conducted to the foot, and could arrive 
but in small numbers at a time in the plain beneath. Nevertheless, the 
whole army was allowed to assemble before the attack was begun. The 
plain in which the battle was to be fought had recently been inundated 
by the overflow of the river, and offered euary impediment to the action 
of heavy cavalry after the fatigues of the passage of the mountain ; and 
as the steepness of the path precluded all possibility of retreat in the 
event of a defeat^ it is not improbable that Biaccib hoped that if he suf- 
fered them all to descend, tiie whole force would fall into his hands. At 
the beginning of the batde, this expectation seemed likely to be fulfilled. 
The troops of Caldora, fatigued by the labours of the morning, ' and un- 
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nen^ed by the perilous situation in whioh they had been so long exposed)' 

£ ve way at tne first onset. Viotoiy seemed almost in his hands ; bill 
i troops of Braccio had, in the eagerness of pursuit, come upon an ua* 
broken body of infantry belonging to BforzSc Many horses of the former 
were killed, and a great numlm of them dnTen.badc in confusion. ]Nio« 
colo Piccinino, ono of Braccio’s most promising pupils, anxious to restore 
the battle to its former success, brought his men from the post where they 
had been placed* by their commander-in-chie^ to prevent the ' egress 
the inhabitants of Aquila ; and the citizens immediately profited by the 
advantage thus given them, to sally forth upon the rear of the army that 
had besieged them so long. To add to the confusion of Braemo, his 
signals were either unseen or unheeded by a- reserve body of men whom 
he had placed at some distance, with the intention of bringing them up 
in the hour of victory ; and his army, pressed both behind and before, 
was obliged to p^ve way. All accounts represent this engagement as 
being difiereut from the almost bloodless battles that were so often fought 
between the condottieri in the fifteenth century. The soldiers of Caldom 
well knew that, if defeated, they had no chance of retreat ; their adver- 
saries were maddened with disappointment ; and the general, who had 
his . own ambitious objects in view, sacrificed the lives of his men with less 
rductance than if he had been fighting the battles of a neighbouring 
prince.” 

The young Francesco was everywhere in the hottest of the fight, and 
attracted the attention of Braccio, who, on being told who he was, is said 
to have exclaimed, A worthy son of the great SforzaV* Braccio him- 
self, being closely pursued, had cast away his helmet to avoid being re- 
cognised, and received his death-wound from one of Sforza’s knights, who 
afterwards took him prisoner. When in the enemy’s hands he refused 
all sustenance, and expired a captive in the camp of his adversary. 

His part in the victory over Braccio^ was Francesco’s first great achieve- 
ment in the field, and his last was to establish himself as Duke of Milan. 
The sagacity with which this was accomplished, the stirring campaigns 
which preceded it, and the dexterity with which he made the aims and feel- 
ings of others subservient to his own success, afford interesting materials for 
a considerable portion of the second volume, and are related with clearness 
and effect. In some of his difficulties — and they were many and of eveiy 
kind — ^lie derived important aid from the judgment and spirit of his wim 
Bianca, who possessed some great and noble qualities. 

His struggle for the possession of Milan was long and arduous. Before 
its surrender it had been blockaded for more than a year, and its supplies 
being entirely cut off, the sufferings of the inhabitants were intense. 

The famine was becoming too severe oven for those who had declared 
that they would sooner die than submit.” Tumults commenced ; the 
authorities were set at defiance ; the people, maddened by hunger, deposed 
the magistrates they had themselves chosen, and submitted, wiA shouts 
of welcome and exultation, to the man who, only a day before, no one 
durst name but with execration, and whom they Im regarded as their bit- 
terest enemy. They had afterwards no reason to regret his rule. 

Verri calls him 11 nostro buon Dma ; and uniformly speaks of him with 
admiration and respect Though the Milanese had submitted to him nn« 
conditionally, he gave them a constitution, which conceded gpreater privx<i 
leges than they had ever before enjoyed. The historian we have^meap 
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tioned would hare enabled Mt. Urquhart to haye introduced it ia.his 
work, like the Prince-President of the French Republic, the Duke of 
Milan reserved to himself the right of occasionally setting aside the com-^ 
pact he had made (in can speeiaU patrebbe demarc dal regola) ; but he 
never appears to have violated its provisions ; and it is recorded that he 
watched uniformly over the interests of his people with the care of a 
father (non dimenticd mai le cure d?un padre ben^co dd suoi popolt)^ 
In Verri might also have been foimd an account of the important public 
works which were competed between the time of the duke’s accession 
and his death. One of these was the Great Hoeqpital, an institution open 
to every nation and to every creed, which attracts the traveller of the 
present day W the peculiar Mauly of its terra-cotta mouldings, as well as 
by its magnificent extent. The author of the ‘‘Voyages Uistoriques et 
Litteraires” considers the founding of such an establishment by a war*- 
like prince as a kind of reparation to outraged humanity. Tirabosehr 
numMrs the duke amongst the patrons of the learned Greeks who were 
refugees from Constantinople, and who gave an impetus to the revival of 
classic literature throughout Europe. 

“ It must be acknowledged,” says Mr. Urquhart, “ that few military' 
adventurers ever succeeded better than Francesco Sforza. Forty yeanr 
before the consolidation of his power by the acquisition of Genoa, he had' 
inherited from his father the uncertain possession of some isolated fiefiv, 
and the confidence of a number of mercenary soldiers. He was now lord 
of tlie most fertile, if not the fairest, of the lands of Italy. His dominions 
comprised two cities, to which the names of grande and superha had been 
given, and one of which commanded the commerce of the seas between 
the pillars of Hercules and the mouth of the Don. His colonial empire 
was inferior to that of the Venetians alone. As he had succeeded in 
canying out, to his heart’s desire, the stipulations of the Italian alliance, 
as the chief man in the republic oWiorence was the most intimate of his 
friends, and as neither the Pope nor the King of Naples dared to do any- 
thing contrary to his wishes, his influence may be said to have been para- 
mount in the Peninsula; and his alliance was eagerly sought after by one 
of the most powerful monarchs north of the Alps,” 

For a very fair and dispassionate estimate of his character, we have again 
recourse to Mr. Urquhart, though, on some accounts, we should liave pre^ 
ferred making a corresponding extract from the “ Storia di Milano.” 
“It bad been the good fortune,” he says, “of Francesco Sforza to 
unite with his political and militaiy talents great personal advan- 
tages. On many occasions, his commanding appearance, and excellent 
address [be might have said' his winning eloquence], did him good service. 
In stature, he was about the middle height ; and in activity, strength, 
and capability of enduring fatigue, he scarcely had any equals. He was 
patient of hunger and thirst to an extraordinary degree, and seemed 
scarcely to feel the blows or wounds that were inflicted upon liim in battle. 
Though able to do with veiy few hours of rest, he was never kept from 
his sleep by over-fatigue or anxiety ; and though his repose was never 
broken by the clang of arms, the neighing of horses, or the other oreflnary 
sounds or the camp, he was always tiie first roused by any emergency. 
He ate but little, and, according to his biographer, did not yield to the 
most delicate of youngs ladies in the nice and sparing manner m which he 
took his food. During his meals he used constantly to admit people to 
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his piesence, and to discuss with them the most intricate questions of 
policy and war. He was prodigal of moneji for which he was frequently 
reproved by his friend and benefactor, Cosmo de' Medici, who, a merchant 
himself, could make little allowance for the extravagance of a soldier of 
fortune. To all such admonitions he used to reply, that as Providence 
had given him a powerful sovereignty, he thought he could not make 
better use of his resources than to reward those by whose asristance he 
had succeeded ; that his children would have money enough if they were 
honest men, and that, if they were not, they would be better without any. 
In private life he was singularly humane and benevolent ; and if ever he 
thought that he had offended anybody in a moment of irritation, he 
endeavoured to make up for it by subsequent courtesy. He was exceed- 
ingly kind to all who had been plung^ into distress by vicissitude of 
pmitics or fortune, and is said to have nequently gone about in person to 
visit the sick and the needy 

It will not, 1 think, continues Mr. Urquliart, be denied (after 
having detailed and discussed the principal actions of his life) that he 
was endowed with all the great and most of the good qualities that 

generally fall to tho lot of mankind. It may truly be said 

that his good deeds were his own, his evil ones (for it must be acknow- 
ledged that with some his memory is tarnished) were those of the age in 
which ho lived.” 

4n many respects he was the Napoleon of a narrower sphere of action : 
equal to him in capacity, and sometimes, perhaps, as unscrupulous in the 
means which he adopted for the accomplishment of his olnects. 

For instance, while the enmity shown towards him, after his maniage, on 
the part of Visconti, is attributed by Haiti to implacable dislike, and by 
Verri to court-intrigue and the influence of astrologers over the feeble intel- 
lect of the duke, Mr.Ufquhart reminds us that it had a more tangible cause. 

When Visconti had lost the serviees of his best general by tho death 
of the elder Piccinino, he made overtures to Ciarpello, the ablest of 
Sforza’s leaders, and, according to Machiavelli, even put him in posses- 
sion of some castles in the Milanese. These negotiations did not escape 
the penetration of Sforza ; ho dreaded to see one of the best captains in 
Italy employed by one on whose friendship he had so little reliance ; and 
he knew that Ciarpello, should he ever become his enemy, would have it 
in his power to reveal many of his secrets. He could no longer hope to 
conquer by means of Ciarpello, because his fidelity was doubtful; it 
would not answer his purpose to discharge him, lest he should be used 
against himself by others. He therefore kerned himself under the cruel 
necessity of putting an end to him. He entrusted the accomplishment 
of this deed to his brother Alexander, who had always shown a dislike to 
Ciarpello. The victim was seized, and cast into prison at Firmo, where, 
after the semblance of a trial, he confessed that ho had carried on a 

correspondence with the Duke of Milan, and was hung. 

This act of severity gave the greatest offence to t)ie duke, who declared 
that Ciarpello had been unjustly put to death, and vowed that he would 
be revenged upon his murderers.” 

^ But wWher Ciarpello mre culpable or not, the act itself was sanc- 
tioned by the usual practice of the times. Balduccio d’ Anghiaii, a 
condottieri of no small eminence, had made himself so odious to Bar- 
tolomeo, the gonfiilonier of justice^ at Florence^ that it was determined to 
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S et nd of him. To effect this, the gonfalonier sent and requested BaK* 
uccio to attend him at the palace. When he had come thither, he 
entered into conversation with him, and led him, suspecting nothing, 
through a suite of corridors, till he had arrived at the door of his private 
apartments, upon which a number of armed men, who had Keen placed 
there for the purpose, rushed out and despatched him. His body was 
then thrown from the palace, and the head was cut off and exhibited, to 
warn others of the fate they must expect if they gave any trouble to the 
ruUng men of the stated 

If Sforza were a part^, as was supposed, to the murder of his son-in- 
law, the younger Piccinmo, at Naples, it was a deeper crime than sudi 
executions as those of Ciarpello or Balduccio ; but, though the circum- 
stances were somewhat suspicious, there is no sufficient evidence to sup- 
port so horrible an accusation. 

After these very liberal extracts, we may leave the work to speak for 
itself. As a life of Francesco, Duke of Milan — the leader and statesman 
— it is all that can be desired, and will be read by many with pleasure 
and interest ; but of Francesco Sforza, in his relations with domestic 
life, and with the manners and progress of his times, it tells us very 
little. 

In mentioning that he had been educated with the sons of Nicol6 
d’Este, at Ferrara, it might have occurred to Mr. Urquhart to have^i- 
quired what may have been the plan of education adopted for a nome- 
mati of the fifteenth century. * We have reason to think that it was 
somewhat extensive. A writer who lived at the court of Ferrara towards 
the close of that century — Collenuccio da Pesaro — addressed a short 
treatise on the subject to the Duke of Tagliacozzo, Grand Constable of 
Naples, and brother of the Duke of Urbino (for whose sons it was written), 
in which he recommends a system after what he considers the manner 
of the ancients and he takes amieasure of the capacity of the human 
mind in acquiring knowledge, which may surprise us even in these days of 
universal information. He shows the connexion of the different sciences, 
the light they mutually reflect, and the necessity for knowing {almanco 
in una certa moderata sufficienzd) the entire circle. He then divides 
his proposed course into five parts : logic, mathematics, physics, ethics, 
and divinity ; and, after assigning the first seven years of human life to 
nourishment and exercise, he also devotes seven years to each of his 
great divisions, enumerating their several branches (grammar, dialectics, 
rhetoric, poetry, and history being included under the head of logpc, and 
so of the rest) ; and thus extending the education of man to his forty- 
second year. He then goes on to say that he should imperfectly fulfil 
his task if he did not add, for the satisfaction of the araent few who 
would proceed still further, that there are other subjects connected with 
several of these divisions, such as agriculture, architecture, painting, 
cosmography, medicine, and the art military ; and that although he has 
adopted the above aT||mgement| much may be done, and much time be 
occasionally saved, by the talent of the pupil and the diligence of the 
preceptor, particularly by proper management of the hours of study, and 
by confining the .attention to the most important points. These, it 
roust be remembered, are not the sugmstions of a dream^^ scholar, but 
of an able public functionary who had travelled and mixed with the 
world ; and it may therefore be supposed that they were intended to 
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.hssf^wme practical application : an opinion wluch is confirmed by oor 
finding that} besides ouier reprints, a new edition of the work was pre- 
pared by one of the sons of Collenuccio for Guido’baldo IL, Duke of 
IJrbino. In one of the dissertations in Butler’s Life of Erasmus,” the 
period devoted to the scholastic acquirements of the fifteenth century is 
stated to have been twelve years ; and Mr. Urquhart might have found 
other authorities on a subject which is at least as interesting as wars un- 
dertaken without motive, pursued without vigour, and abandoned without 
any advantages being secured by peace,” or “ aUiances a thousand times 
contracted, broken, renewed, and again violated — in briefer phrase, 
campaigns by which nothing was decided, and treaties which were only 
made to be evaded. 

The account of the marriage of Sforza to Bianca Maria Visconti is 
confined to a single page. Now this was an event upon which a genuine 
antiquary, devoted to the middle ages, would have revelled. The feasts 
of those days were gorgeous. There is on record a dinner that lasted 
for seven hours, and of which the bill of fare (now lying before us) 
contains dishes that it would perplex the genius of a Soyer to reproduce. 
One of them was so different fiom what we meet with at modem dinners, 
that we cannot help giving the cooks of the rising generation an oppor- 
tunity of copying it. The carvers, we arc told, having changed their 
drases, and prepared a number of white tapers for the occasion, there 
v4b brought in what appeared to bo a large castle, which was placed in 
the middle of the banquet-hall. It was a beautiful piece of workmanship, 
and within it was a live pig, that, looking up at the battlements which con- 
fined it, uttered most piercing cries — as pigs, under circumstances of 
difficulty, are usually in the habit of doing ; and, with this, were a number 
of smaller pigs cooked whole, gilded outside, and each with an apple in 
its mouth, together with various other kinds of roasted meats. It also 
appears that the game, after being cooked, was generally covered witli 
the skins or feathers of the different animds, so as to give them the 
appearance of being still alive : a process of manipulation not veiy im- 
proving, we should think, citlier to their warmth or flavour. 

But these are incidents which, like the laws and commerce of the age, 
seem to have no attractions for Mr. Urquhart ; and if he has omitted to 
advert to them, we must not blame him for not having done what he 
probably never intended to do. He is open to censure on other grounds, 
though not of a very grave character. His style is not uniformly sus- 
tained. A habit of distinguiriiing the subjects of his narrative as the 
former” and the latter,” in place of designating them by their names, 
is one of liis most frequent faulte ; and it involves many passages in an 
obscurity which might easily have been avoided. Nor ore the names of 
phees and persons always given with intelligible correctness ; but this 
may have arisen from a careless revision of the press. 

Were we called upon to make a comparison between the *^Life of 
Francesco Sforza ” and Mr. Dennistoun’s ** Dukes of Urbino,” as speci- 
mens of literary workmanship, we might say thayUe one was preferable 
for its execution, the other for the variety and richness of its materials. 
They alike bear evidences of accomplidbed scholarship ; and though we 
may think that neither is destined to acquire extensive popularity, we 
should considw ourselves false to our trust if we treated mem with any 

other feelings than those of attention and. respect. 

* 
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A SURVEY OF DANISH LITERATURE, FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BT UBS. BU8HBY. 

Part III. 

In reviewing the literature of Denmark, one is surprised to see, not so 
fetVf but so mani/ authors-— many, when the limited size of the country 
and extent of the population be twen into consideration. It must be re- 
membered that the Danish language is not much known, and that it is 
spoken and read only by the inhabitants of Denmark Proper, its de- 
pendencies, and a portion of its colonists in the East and West Indies ; 
yet it can boast of more writers than countries of an equal or larger size 
— ^than Holland, Italy, Spain, or Portugal. To compare the amount of 
its literature with the amount of the literature of Germany, France, or 
England, would be unfair and ridiculous ; for the German language is that 
of a large jportion of Europe, the French is almost a universal language 
wherever civilisation extends, and English is the mother-tongue of half 
the globe. It is surprising, therefore, that Denmark has so extensive and 
really so good a literature. This is still more to be wondered at, as the 
Danes are such excellent linguists that the literary stoics of other natitos 
are within their easy reach ; and, moreover, as such numbers of the best 
works among the dead, and of the most popular among the living lau- 

S s, have been translated into Danish. It is amusing to see, in the 
gues of the fashionable circulating libraries of Ccmenhageii, the 
names of numerous English novels and romances, some of them looking 
rather odd in their foreign nomenclature — Ridder Pevcril paa Hmen,” 
which stands for Peveril of the Peak;” £n Fortmlling om Montrose” 
— ^literally, Tale about Montrose;” Snarleyyaw, eller den djee- 

velske Hund” (“ The Devilish Dog”) — Marryat^ Snarleyow ; or, 
The Dog-Fiend.” But the Danes do not translate the titles of English 
works so absurdly as the French sometimes do, and frequently they abide 
by the originals. Most of the novels of Lady Blessington, Lady C. 
Bury, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Trollope, and Miss Edgeworti), have been 
translated into Danish ; and many of Bulwer’s^ Dickens’s, James’s, Har- 
rison Ainsworth’s, Marxyat’s, Grattan’s, &c., are also popular in Den- 
mark. All Walter Scott’s, of course, are well known there. In fact, 
the popularity of foreim authors — English, French, German, and Italian 
— rather interferes wiw the sale of original Danish works. 

In resuming thia slight survey of Danish literature, those authors must 
be mentioned first who stand, as it were, on tbe thresholds of two cen- 
turies, belonging both to the eighteenth and nineteenth century. Knud 
Lyne Rahbek is one of those ; he was born in Copenhagen in 1760, and 
died there in 1630. ' Professor Bahbok was an untiring labourer in the 
fields of literature. His mind was early imbued with a love of reading, 
which was cultivated by skilful private tuition during his childhood. At 
twelve years of age he was sent to the excellent academy of Herlufeholm, 
in the south of Zealand, and he afterwards took honours at the universify. 
He was celebrated for his compilations as well as Ids compositions— fhe 
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former, probably, bebe the most valuable. He stood high as a critic and 
a reviewer, and was the principal editor of a clever periodical entitled 
The Minerva^ and another called The Danish Spectator. He was the 
editor of his friend SamsOe’s works, and of some of Holberg^s ; and he 
published editions of WessePs, Thaaruss’s, Pram’s works, and those of 
other writers. Between the years 1812 and 1814, Professor Rahbek 
published, in conjunction with Nyerup, a new edition of the old Kiaem- 
^viser — ^national songs and ballads^ — ^which, as has been related, w*ere 
first collected by Vedel in the sixteenth centurj*. He was celebrated as 
a good translator, both from the French and the German. He wrote for 
the stage, and was the author of several poems and prose works, which 
are held in much esteem in the north ; among the latter may be men- 
tioned his “ Erindringer” — “ Reminiscences” — ^in five volumes. These 
did not appear all at once, but in ^arts, between the years 1824 and 1829, 
and they abound in lively descriptions of the many scenes he had visited 
—for Rahbek had travelled a great deal — of the stirring times through 
which he had lived, and of the various celebrated individuals whom he 
had known, or with whom he had come in contact. He published a 
little work on Style a sort of guide to composition, with examples 
from the best aiiuiors, and a collection of extracts from their works, 
which he modestly caUed ** A Danish Reading Book.” Rahbek was a 
man of a most amiable private character — ^liberal, hospitable, and kind- 
hearted ; and he and his accomplished wife drew around them a brilliant 
circle at their country-house near Copenhagen. In the literary firma- 
ment, Rahbek can neither be called a blazing meteor, or a star of the 
first magnitude ; but he was a shining and a steady light — always visible, 
until fate extinguished his useful career. 

Leven C. Sander, born in 1756, who died in 1819, was a professor at 
the University of Copenhagen, and an author of various works on rhetoric 
and elocution; also of a favourite tragedy called ‘‘Niels Ebbesen,” and 
some other dramas. 

C. J. Boyc, a pleasing writer, is principally known by his religious 
poetry; and religious poems, as all versifiers are aware, are the most 
aifficult to write well. The folloiving elegy, written amidst the ruins of 
a monastery, may give a tolerable specimen of this author’s style : 


Already in the wave 
Hath Phoebus quenched his light, 

And from yon azure vault 
Is Hesper beaming bright. 

Whilst night, majestic, soars 
Upon its dusky wings, 

And from Deatha distant home. 

In silence, darkness brings — 

The pale stars shine afar, 

While my lone footsteps tread 

Where yonder ancient oaks 
Their sombre shadows spread. 

Beneath their solemn shade 
Behold yon ruins grey! 

There the dark bird of night 
Hides from the glare of day. 


How to my fancy rise 
Scenes of departed years ; 

Of times long past— alas ! 

My gaze is checked by tears. 

For where now silence reigns 
These gloomy walls among. 

In day's gone by arose 
The sound of holy song. 

Now, in confusion heaped. 

But mossy stones appear ; 

Yet there, the chancel stood — 
The lofty altar, here! 

Where, wearied with the pains 
Of life, so many knelt. 

And prayed for peace, which ne’er 
'Midst the world's strife is felt. 
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Where hearts were lifted up 
From earth’s low grovelling thought. 

And wrapt in pious zeal. 

Heaven’s promised blessings sought. ; 

Oh ! all is vanished now — 

Ho chant is heard to swell ; 

'Midst yon deserted wood 
Peals now no vesper bell. 

Tile long grass waves above 
Christ's servants’ humble grave ; 

While roars the storm of night 
OVr ocean's darkened wave. 

So must all earthly things 

Yield to Time’s withering hand ; 


I The best, the brightest fade 

' Unto the shadowy land. 

So must earth's children pass-* 
Dust become dust again — 

As, swept by autainn winds, 

Leaves thickly strew the plain. 

Yet look beyond the gloom 
Tiiac shrouds the grave in night ! 

! Eteniittf is there — 

A glorious land of light! 

, And Hope’s angelic form 
The radiant pathway shows 

Which leads to endless bliss, ' 
From the tomb’s dark repose f 


There is something soothing*, though sad, in these lines ; and certainly 
they call up quite a picture betbre the eyes of a person of the least ima- 
gination. One can fancy one sees the grey ruins — the gloomy wood — the 
“ mossy stones,” and hours the night-breeze sighing around, and the rest- 
less murmur of the waves. 

This song, from a lyrical drama of Hoye’s, entitled “ Elisa ; or, Friend- 
ship and Love,” may be acceptable to English readers on account of its 
subject — a battle in the lioly Land by the Crusaders under Richard 
Coiur de Lion : 


With gory steps and startling yell. 

The desert's tiger —known so well — 

’Midst the good shepherd's fold 
Seeks for his prey — intent on blood : 

But ne’er in strife hath he withstood 
Britannia’s Lion uold. 

With courage high, and sword in liand, 

By Lebanon his warriors stand, 

Beneath the moon’s pale rays. 

The Cross before the Crescent flies 1 
Tiie moon is shrouded in the skies,* 

Not oil such flight to gaze. 

King Uichard marks the havoc made, 

And hastens from the forest’s shade 
With Britain’s squadrons brave ; 

For battle ever did be long— 

11 is mail-clad breast, his spear, were strong 
As rocks that stem the wave. 


Pinnies floated o’er his helmet high. 

Like lightning glanced his fiery eye, 

As proudly on he rode. 

His wrath, in its tempestuous might 
Was like the angry storms of night 
Burst from their dark abode. 

’Midst clash of arms, and trumpet’s din — 
Where fought the haughty Sab^in— 

Far o’er the battle-field 
A voice was heard, like thunder loud, 

** On ! soldiers — of your cause be proud. 
The Cross must never yield.” 

VOL. xcv. NO. cccLxxvm. 
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With fury raged the combat then. 

The moon from clouds broke forth again 
To light that struggle brief. 

It beamed soon o'er the conqueror’s way— 

The hero of full many a lay — 

The Lion-hearted chief. 

These lines are a close translation, and there is surely, to say the 
least, a good deal of spirit in them. But none of Boye’s poetry is 
heavy. 

Peter Foersom, the son of a clergyman at Ribe, in South Jutland, 
who was born in 1778, and died in 1817, takes his place among Danish 
writers, not so much as an author as a translator. He translated Thom- 
son’s«*‘ Seasons,” and the greater number of Shakspearo’s plays, be^- 
ning with “Hamlet.” He did not live to finish them all, and the work 
was continued and completed by Commander P. F. Wulfti a great 
patron of literature and literary people. Foersom was an actor, and him- 
self performed the parts of some of Shakspeare’s heroes. It is a remark- 
able fact that most of the writers on general literature in Denmark were 
connected with the theatres — were directors, managers, inspectors, trea- 
surers, or actors ; if not always, at any rate at some period of their live.s. 
In England, tlw Bar supplies the greater proportion of what may be called 
workhfg literary men — reviewers, magarine w'riters, newspaper writers, 
novel writers, dramatic writers, &q. 

Wo now come to Jens Baggesen, an author of whom the Danes arc 
veiy proud. Tho consideration in which ho was held may best be shown 
by quoting the opinion of one of his countrymen — translating it of course : 
“ ]\ot only was lie himself a most interesting person, but his numerous 
works, often classical, were always attractive; his poetic talents were 
extraordinary ; and his literary undertakings extensive. At the close of 
tho last century he stood pre-eminently the first, and will always be 
deemed one of tho most gpftcd, original, and natioiyl poets that Denmark 
ever produced.” 

Baggesen was born at Korsor, in 1 764. His parents were indigent, and 
unable to give him early advantages of education ; but he learned to read 
and write, and in his twelfth year obtained the situation of under-clerk to 
the collector of taxes. His handwriting improved so much, that he was 
admitted into a private school, on the condition of becoming writing- 
master to his schoolfellows. From thence ho went to a Latin school ; 
but, not to follow him through the course of his education, it is sufficient 
to say that he published his first work, “ Comic Tales,” in 1785 ; and 
shortly after some elegiac and lyrical poems. In 1789 he wrote an 
opera called “ Holger Danske” — “ Holger the Dane a favourite subject 
and title with Danish authors, who all seem to delight in the tale of 
magic of which Holger Daiiske — the champion of Denmark — ^is the hero. 
But Baggesen’s “ Holger” was assailed by ridicule, and caricatured in a 
parody written by the witty P. A. Heiberg, and entitled “ Holger Tydske” 
— “ Holger the German.” It was while smarting under this unmerited 
attack, that Baggesen obtained the patronage of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, and, through his influence, the means of travelling abroad. He 
travelled through Germany, France, and Switzerland, where, poor as he 
was, he married ; and these travels he published in a prose work, which 
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he called The Labyrinth.*’ A short extract from the account of his 
arrival at Worms, on the Rhine, may be interesting to some readers : 

Traversing a pleasant road at the foot of sloping hills on the right 
hand, and by the margin of the majestic ever-flowing Rhine, in sight of 
fertile flowery fields, vineyards, many-tinted groves of nut-trees, and 
smiling gardens, we approached about mid-day the old imperial city. I 
could not help feeling deeper interest as I gazed on its venerable roofs 
than 1 iiad ever experienced on visiting any other place. The spirit of 
Luther seemed to hover over me ! . . , . Wo went straight to the 

timc-hallowcd spot where the intrepid Lutlier appeared at the Diet, iu 
1521, before Charles V. ^ Here he stood!* we exclaimed; and, over- 
pow'ered by the exciting remembrance, we sank upon our knees. Yes, 
here stood, at that time, Europe’s single worthy representative, with the 
fate of centuries on lus Atlas shoulders ! lie felt that the freedom — the 
spiritual light — the happiness of numerous races, would fail if he were to 
give way, and he stood immovable os a rock amidst the wildest storms — 
a second, but more steadfast, Peter! How quailed Lynilden's Son* 
before his lofty energy ! With a countenance radiant in light from heaven, 
high towered his noble head above all the stai'tled concourse there : the 
dagger fell from the trembling hand of the assassin ; the poisoned chalice 
burst, symbolical of tlic ovcrtlirow of Papacy, and the scattering of the 
clouds of darkness !” 

After many wanderings, Raggesen returned to settle iu Copenhagen 
in 1798, bringing W'ith him a second wife, whom he had married at 
I’aiis, not long after the death of the first one. He was appointed 
director of the theatre ; but soon became tired of a stationary life, and 
left Zealand for tho continent. He published iu German as well as iu 
Danish ; but so numerous w'ere liis wTitiugs, tliat it will ho suflicient to 
say his Danish works alone fill twelve volumes, in an edition published 
by his sou. Baggeseii was truly an erratic genius ; as both his wiitings 
and liis life evinced : brilliant, sensitive, and peevish, he had great talents, 
but he wanted pcrseveraucc and ballast. 

It is manifestly impossible here to give any adequate specimen of 
Baggesen’s writings ; therefore wo shall only take a few verses from one 
of his early productions — “ Holger Danske ** — and some lines written at 
a later period of his life, wliich are much admired by the Danes : 

RIDDER OLLER (siR OLLER). — FROM HOLGER THE DANE.’* 

’Twas the midnight hour, and spectres danced 
Round Urian ; 

While hill and dale, and forest glanced 
As lightning ran. 

Round Urian loudly thunders roar 
Amidst the night ; 

Then all became dark, as before 
Blazed yonder light. 

But brave Sir Oiler stiU onwards pressed 
Towards the wood ; 

He spurred — no fear his soul possessed — 

His charger good. 

So Cervantes calls Charles V. 

L 2 
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The spectres advancing danced around 
His startled steed ; 

Which, snorting, stood as if nailed to the ground, 

A trembling reed. 

Prom his horse. Sir Oiler in haste sprang down. 

His foot it slipped ; 

In a pool of blood, he marked with a frown, 

His foot had dipped. 

Round Urian thunder rolls again. 

Red lightnings glare, 

And all o’er which Oiler’s eyeballs strain 
Is blazing there. 

Amidst the flames, a bloody band 
Sir Oiler sees ; 

Madly he rushes on, sword in hand. 

To combat these. 

Rut Urian cries in a scornful tone. 

“ Ha ! woiildst thou dare 
And the knight and his steed are turned to stone. 

Ever to stand there! 

The other lines ore part of a poem addressed to his fatherland 

TIL MIT FADRENELAND. 

Tliou spot ! where, called by the Almighty’s will. 

From nothingness 1 rose, to meet tlie strife 
Of this dark world, its lengthened lioiirs of ill, — 

And still, oh God ! to everlasting life ! 

Beloved spot ! where, with enchanted ear, 

1 listened to the birds the woods among ; 

Where heaven’s own harmonies 1 seemed to hear 
In their blythe carol, and my mother’s song. 

Where, from my trembling lips first softly flowed 
The name or her who shone in eveiy grace ; 

When first, spell-bound, my kindling bosom glowed 
In love’s and friendship’s cordial, warm embrace. 

O, native land ! have 1 not sought to gain 

O’er our wide globe — ^where earth’s descendants dwcll- 
An Eden, calm and fair as thou ? In vain ; 

For thou art linked by memory’s hidden chain 
To the blest joys that childhood loved so well ! 

Ah ! nowhere do the roses seem so red — 

Ah ! nowhere else the thorn so small appears — 

And nowhere makes the down so soft a bed 

As that where innocence reposed in bygone years ! 

What though in brighter and less broken rays 
O’er the clear fountains and the limpid streams 
Of many distant lands, the mild sun plays. 

Than o'er the Belt and our cold zone it beams. 

Range round the world, and melt in tropic grove. 

Or shiver 'midst the mountaini»fields ot snow ; 

Hear from a thousand lips where'er ye rove, 

Nature^s and its Creator's praises now ; 

Remark where her bright blessings Freedom sheds. 

And the rich grain for all its treasures spreads ; 
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Yet o*er the wanderer’s spirit sadness steals. 

And eveiywhere a blank~a want —it feels ; 

The peasants dancing to the shepherd’s reed 
% Arno’s banks, less gladly do I liced 
Tiian the wild birds that from our falcons speed. 

And Eloisa’s grove seems thorns beside 
The tangled bushy copse, where oft I sank 
In rapture, with my first love by my side. 

Less high seems Schrekhorn’s summit than the bank 
From which to grasp the distant moon 1 sought. 

And raised to God was my first childish thought* 

Here — here alone remembrance fondly strays 
0*er the wild wanderings of youtli’s gladsome days. 

Painting iiabri^hter tints all that lintlibeen. 

Till softer, lovlier seems each distant scene. 

Here, harbour of my j(ws I in thy calm sea 
Tile stars of heaven reflected seem to me 
More glittering, that I gaze on them in thee! 

Notwithstanding the feelings towards his native land expressed in 
these verses, Baggesen spent a large portion of his life iu foreim 
countries, and died at Hamburg in 1826. Baggesen was, perhaps, the 
most popular poet in Denmark until Oelilenschlscger (of whom no was 
extremely jetdoua) appeared, whose commanding genius soon placed him 
at the head of the literature of his country. 

Adam Oehlenschlmger was bom iu 1779. His father was steward of 
the royal castle of Frederiksberg, near Copenhagen. He began life as 
an actor, but soon quitted that calling, and became a student at the uni- 
versity. At an early age be entered on his literary career, in the course 
of which ho has won not merely a European, but an undying celebrity. 
During the earliest part of this century his works, translated by himself 
into the language of Germany, made a great sensation in that country ; 
and this is of itself no small praise to him, when it is considered how 
studded was the literature of Germany with brilliant luminaries of its 
own. Madame de Stael was one of the first to circulate the fame of 
Oehlenschlaeger throughout the world, for he was mentioned with much 
and just applause in her admirable work, “ De L’AUemagne.” ** Oeh- 
lenschlas^er,” says she, “ has represented, in a manner at once truthful 
and poetical, the history and the fables of those countries which were for- 
merly inhabited by the Scandinavians. We know little of the north 
which stands on tne confines of the living earth. . . . The frigid air 
which congeals the breath, returns the heat into the soul ; and nature, in 
these climates, seems only made to throw roan back upon himself. The 
heroes in the fictions of northern poetry are gigantic ; superstition, in 
their characters, is united to strength, whilst everywhere else it ap[>ears 
the companion of weaKness. . . . Oehlenschlaeger has created an entirely 
new patn, in taking for the subjects of his pieces the heroic traditions of 
his country ; and if his example be followed, the literature of the North 
may one day become as celebrated as that of Germany.*' • ^ 

Among Oehlenschlaeger's numerous works may be named his Nor- 
den's Guder^’ (“ Gods of the North”), which he styles an epic poem;” 
but it is rather a succession of poems, containing the adventures of Thor 
(one of the most important of the ^nmdinavian gods) with l^k^, who 
accompanies him on a journey. Loke was a spirit of mischief, ** who 
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played/’ says Moinichen, ‘‘somewhat the same part in the Valhalla that 
Momus did at Olympus/’ except that Lok^ delighted in doing harm as 
w^ll as in creating mirth. This member of the Northern mvtholo^ is 
represented as very handsome, but wily, and not to be trusted. “ luolf 
Krake" and “ Helge” are also favourites among the Danes. Then there 
are several volumes of “ Samlede Digte” by Oehlenschlaeger (“ Collected 
Poems”), on every possible subject — solemn, grave, serene, gay ; for the 
g^ted poet appears to have been a perfect Proteus in his writings. Some 
of these are quite little gems. We lament that the limits of a magazine 
must prevent our giving a selection of them ; but, opening a volume at 
random, we shall transcribe a few of their names : “ The two Church 
Spires,” — “ The Wizard of the Hill” — “ The Children in the Moon” — 
“ William Shakspeare,” whose works he calls, in* this little poem, the 
“ glory of Britain and the xoorld*^ — “ The old Priest” — “ To Thor- 
waldsen” — “The Spectre Knight” — “The Rosebushes” — “Ewald’s 
Grave” — “ The Pharisee” — “ Bacchus and Cupid,” &c. 

From twelve to fifteen hundred pages of these little poems may be sup- 
posed to contain a considcmble number. Of Oehlenschlmger’s prose 
romance, “ Oen i Sydhavet” (“ An Island in the South Sea”), wo will 
not speak, because it does no credit to his genius ; but we are tempted to 
give one of the little snatches of poetry scattered through it. The fol- 
lowing is a colloquy between Death and his victims — an odd idea : 

V£L £R JEG SVAG, DOG, KIA&RB DOD. 

Though I am feeble, yet, dear Death, 

Awhile let me remain !** 

“ Old man, thy locks are white as snow. 

Still thou art loth with me to go--^ 

But come, thy prayer is vain.” 

** 1 am in manhood’s prime ; wouldst tlioii 
Tlien break my staff to-day 
“ The tall pine oii the mountain’s side. 

By lightning struck, falls in its pride : 

My call thou must obey.” 

“ 1 am a maiden — beauteous, young : 

Wouldst hide me in the tomb Y* 

“ Thou for this world art all too fair ; 

The bright rose never withers where 
Thou soon again shalt bloom !” 

“ So soon a hero canst thou snatch 
From glory’s bright career ?” 

“ I come, clad as a warrior proud : 

What wouldst thou? ’Neath my mailed shroud 
No fleshlcss bones appear.” 

“ Extinguish not, ah yet, dear Death, 

Love’s fire, that bums so bright !” 

“ O, I can hold in close embrace — 

^ And though my mouth no warm lips grace, 

Behold — my teeth are white !” 

Wouldst tear me from my golden hoard 
With merciless commands?” 

“ Pollow ! Beneath the earth’s black mould 
Gold never rusts ; and thy dear gold 
Shall shine in other hands.” 
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" What ! from his country’s councils drag 
The statesman proud?— Awav T 
** 1 call thee to a court more high, 

Where angel-forms above the aky 
Throng round God’s throne alway !” 

“ Against my ancient ’scutcheon — ha ! 

To raise thy scythe dar’st thou ?* 

" Adam, the noblest of thy race, 

Was made to bow before my face : 

Thy farce is ended now." 

«< Xhy vengeance wreak not thou on me : 

Behold — this brow a crown adorns!" 

“ Vain is thy claim — thy power is o’er— 

Death on the cross Goa’s own son bore. 

Think on his crown of thorns I" 

. We are so little— us at least 

From the dark grave oh spare!’* 

Docs not your heavenly father love 
Young children — ye shall sport above 
With winged cherubs there." 

** Call not the anxious mother hence 
From those her cares employ !” 

** Come — at heaven’s window thou slialt stand, 

And gaze on the beloved band 
And thou shalt weep for joy 1 

" For though my form is frightful, I 
Am less your foe than friend. 

1 bring ye all but transient woe. 

Your souls my scythe may never mow, 

These shall to God ascend I" 

And yet these lines are from Oehlenschlmger’s weakest work^^ as a 
countryman of his own pronounces it to be! His dramas,* especially 
his tragedies, are generally esteemed his best works ; and of these the 
best again arc “ Palnatoke," “ Axel og Valborg,” “ Correggio,” and 
Hakon Jarl.” The subject of Palnatoko” is derived from an episode 
in Danish history, partly real, partly legendary, relating to a little 
island which was named Jomsborg, and governed and inhabited by 
pirates, the chiefs of whom were men of rank. It was said to liave been 
against the laws of the island to allow women to live or land there ; no 
females, therefore, appear in Oehlenschlseger’s tn^edy. “Axel and 
Valborg” is a great favourite in Denmark ; and so it deserves to be, for 
it is a high-toned and beautiful tragedy. “ Correggio” is full of feeling 
and is a bland and poetical drama; the versatility, or rather the uni- 
versality, of Oehlenscblseger’s genius is evinced in his having been the 

* Some of these dramas have been beautifully translated into English by Miss 
Chapman, and are at present in the course of preparation for the London stage. 
This lady lived for some time in Denmark, where a portion of her family have 
been long resident; and while there, she devoted herself to the study of the 
Danish language and literature, both ancient and modem, in which pursuit she 
enjoyed the advantage of perusing many rare books and scarce editions, cmly to 
be found in the Boyal Library of Copenhagen. Tliere can be no doubt, there- 
fore, of the perfect accuracy of /isr translations. This talented lady bias also 
translated some of Ingemann’s historical novels, and Herz’s popular drama, 
“King Ben^s Daughter," with the concurrence and approbation of their re- 
spective authors. 
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author both of Correg^o” and “ Hakon Jarl.” One can hardly fiuioy 
the same mind conceiving the character of the mild, contemplative 
pointer, devoted to the Christian faith, and enthusiastic in his art, and 
the cold, hard Jarl — the Pagan warrior, the bigoted worshipper of Odin, 
and the stem participator in the bloody rites with which the Scandina- 
vian deity was sought to be propitiated. 

Hakon Jarl, an historical personage, was one of the last upholders of 
the faith of Odin in Norway. Among other scenes in Oehlenschlsegeris 
fine tragedy, is one in which, finding everything g^ing against him and 
his religion, Hakon, according to the horrid superstition which demanded 
human victims, sacrifices his child, a little boy, called Erling, to pro- 
pitiate the gods, and stabs him in the sacred ^ove. But his followers 
desert him; Olaf Tryggvason, his Christian rival, wins the day, and 
Hakon Jarl, attended by a single slave, whom he supposes to be 
faithful, seeks shelter and concealment from Tliora, who had formerly 
been beloved by him, but whom he had insulted and deserted, and whose 
brothers he had killed. 'When he thus throws himself as a humbled 
fugitive on her compassion, she forgets all her wrongs and his evil 
deeds, and secretes him in a cave, known only to herself. The cave 
scene is one of the last in the play, and the following are extracts 
from it : 

A Subterranean Rocky Cave. — Hakon and Karker enter, the latter carrying 
a lamp, and a dish with meat. 

Karker. Is this the hiding-place where we must stop 
There's little comfort here, where shall 1 hang 
The lamp ? 

Hakon. See yonder hook against the wall ; 

Go, liang it there. 

Karker, ’Tis true, I may do that ; 

And here are seats hewn from the solid rock, 

Where one might softly rest. Sir Jarl, will you 
Now break your fast ? For you have nothing touched 
A night and a whole day. 

Hakon. 1 need it not. ^ 

But thou mayst eat. 

Karker. With your permission, yes. 

(He sits down and begins to eat. Hakon paces up and down with long strides.) 

Karker. Sir Jarl, this is an ugly, horrid hole ; 

Say, did von mark that chest, so black, which stood 
Within the narrow way, that led us here? 

Hakon. Eat, and be silent! (^Aside.') Here in this dark cave 
Has Thora watched through many a sleepless night. 

And wept in solitude. 'Was not this hall 
Destined to be her grave ! Yon heavy chest 
She secretly had made, and, buried there. 

Her lovely form was tp have waited for 
Corruption vile. (Looks at JTarlrer.) 

Slave ! why dost thou not eat ? 

It was thy wont to seize thy food with greed. 

What ails thee ? 

Karker. Ah, Sir Jarl I I have for food 

But little longing. 

Hakofi. Little longing — why? 

Eat, slave— be calm and cheerful — look at me. 

Thy lord. 
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Kurker, Ah, good, my lord ; methioks you are 
Yourself dispirited and sad at heart. 

ITukon. /, sad at heart! How dar’st thou say so, slave? ? 

Let. us be merry. Since thou wilt not cat, 

Sing me some pleasant song. 

JMrker. What shall it be ? 

Hakon, Whate’er thou wilt— but rather let thy song 
Be of dull sound— like rain, or hail-stones falling 
* Amidst a wintiy storm. A lullaby — * 

Sing me a lullaby. 

^ Karker, A lullabv ? 

Hakon, That might put cliildren of ripe years to sleep. 

In spite of midnight fears. 

Karher. My lord, 1 know 

A noble war-song from the olden days. 

Hakon. Has it a frightful end ? Seems it to go 
At first all smoothly — and then does it turn 

To murder and to death ? 

. ........ Begin thy song I 

(Karker sings.) 

King Harald and Erling they sailed one night, 

Tbelloon was shining, the winds were fair, 

The Jarls they came to Oglegaard, 

But in flames they perished there ! 

Hakon,^ Karker ! art thou mad ? 

My father's death-song dost thou sing to me ? 

Karker. Was Sigiira Jarl, your father, then, my lord ? 

1 knew it not. liis was a dreadful fate 1 
Hakon. Hush! 

Karker. Would that one could find a mat, or straw 

Whereon to stretch one’s self, to seek repose ! 

Hakon. If thou art weary, sleep upon the ground ; 

I’ve done so oft myself. 

Karker. Well, so I will, 

Sir Jarl, since you forbid it not 

Hakon, Sleep — sleep ! 

(^Karker stretches himself upon the ground, and fulls asleep. Hakon contem- 
plates him.) 

Hakon. O leaden nature— dost thou sleep so soon ? 

The feeble spark which witness bore that thou 
Wert human— not a blodc — now smoulders there 
Within yon heap of ashes. But .... with me 
It flames and storms in its unruly might. 

Didst thou my father’s death-song chant, to give 
A warning from the Nomer?* Shall my fate 
Like Sigurd’s be ? lam what Sigurd was, 

A man of blood— stanch to the ancient go^. 

(With uneasiness.) 

What if it should be ! . . • Can it be in truth 
That Christ has conquered Odin ? . . . ^ * 

Ah! ’tis chill— 

’Tis sadly chill and damp in this dark cell ! , 

S Ee walks up and down for a time, then stops and looks at Karker.) 
ve is dreaming. Horrid ! ghastly thoughts 
Are painted on his race. See— how he lies. 

And, like a demon, grips beneath the lamp t 


* The Scandinavian destinies. 
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(He shakes him.) 

Wake, slave ! Wake— Karker — say, what doth betide 
That hideous smile ? 

Karker. Hah! I was dreaming then. 

Hahm. What didst thou dream ? 

Karher, I dreamt . . • • 

Hahm. Hush! hark! 

What can that uproar be— yonder— above? 

Karher. A troop of soldiers, Jdirl, for I can hear 
The clank of arms. King Olafs men, ’tis like, 

Are seeking you. 

Hakon. This cave is all unknown. 

Thora gave me the key ; the door is clamped 
With iron bolts. Here, surely, we are sate ! 

J Karher listens.) 
lear you not what they say ? 

Hahon. What do they say ? 

Karher* Tltey say King Olaf will 

Reward the man with honour and with gold 
Who brings your head to him. 

Hakon (looking keenly at him). But that reward 
Thou’lt never earn ? Why dost thou tremble so ? ^ 

Why are thy cheeks so pale— thy lips so blue ? 

Aarker. Ah ! 1 am still uneasy at my dream. 

If you read dreams, my lord, Fll tell you mine. 

Karker’s dreams arc not over pleasing to his lord, who be^ns to feel 
some unpleasant suspicions about him ; however, he desires him to go to 
rest, ana declares his intention of likewise seeking repose. Karker pre- 
pares to obey, but first busies himself about the lamp. Hakon asks nim 
what he is doing. He answers, that he is going to extinguish the lamp ; 
whereupon his master exclaims : 

Nay, go to rest, and let the lamp burn on ! 

Without it, we should be involved in gloom 
Too dark and dismal. 

• . . . Surely darkness is 

A type of death — more black and terrible 
Than death itself— while light gives confidence. 

Then let the lamp alone. Feebly it bums — 

Better that light than none. Go sleep, my son ! 

.(They both remain quiet for some time.) 

Hakon. Kark^il art thou asleep ? 

Karher. 1 am, Sir Jarl. 

Hakon. Ha! stupid, doltish slave! 

(He rises and paces up and down.) 

Hakon — Hakon ! 

Is yonder serf of all thou didst possess 

The only remnant left? 1 trust him not • . . 


Give me thy dagger, Karker, for a slave 
No weapon needs. 

Karher. You gave it me, my lord. 

But here i% is. 

Hakon. Sleep now. 

Karher I will. 

Hakon. Mjr head 

Feels strangely heavy ; I am tired and &int 
After the morning's strife, the evening’s flight. 
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Yet slumber dare not seek . . .for yonder slave • • • 

1 will but rest awhile— sleep shall not close 

These watching eyes. (He throws himself down, and soon falls asleep.) 

Karher (rising stealthily). He sleeps at last ; he thinks 
I am not to be trusted, tmit I see. 

He fears 1 shall betray him ; for his life 
King Olaf longs— would gold and honours give. 

What want I more from him ? lie wakes ! Help, Thor ! 

Hakon (rising in his sleep, strides forward, and stands in the centre of the 
cave). 

Guldharald ! Graafeld ! — what want ye with me ? 

Leave me in peace, ye did deserve your death ; 

1 vowed ye no false friendship. Girl ! go home— 

I have no time to dally with thee now. 

Who weeps in yonder grove ? Erling — ^’tis thou ! 

Oh ! this is worst of all — why wcepest thou ? 

Stabbed 1 too deep ? See — see the crimson drops 

Amidst the roses trickle from thy breast. (lie calls out loudly.) 

Oh, Karker, Karker ! 

Karker. What, Sir Jarl? He falls 

Into still deeper sleen. 

Hakon. * It is all o’er. 

There — take thy dagger — plunge it into my heart ! 

Karker. You will be angry when you wake, my lord. 

Hakon. I have deserved it, Karker— thrust well home ! 

Karker (taking up the dagger). He is my lord, I must obey his will. 

Hakon (still sleeping). Ha ! haste thee, haste thee, Karker, ere 1 wake— 

For thou or 1 must die 

Karker (stabbing him). Then ^ou shall die I 

Hakon (starting). It was the avenging hand of heaven that struck. 

Now, Tryggvason, thy prophecy’s fuldllra ! 

I feel the lightning darning in my breast. (Hedies.) 

Karker. ’ Tis done I — no pity can avail him now. 

And if I groaned and shrieked till 1 were hoarse, 

I could not call him back to life again ; 

So, from his pocket 1 shall take the key 
And haste to bear him hence. King Uiaf will 
Reward the deed with silver and with gold. 

What’s done is done— he asked himself for death. 

How should 1 but obey my lord’s command ! 

(Exit Karker^ carrying out the body.) 

The treacherous serf, however, is rewarded accordii^ fo his deserts by 
the Christian King Olaf, and is executed for the murder of Hakon. 

On the occasion of the funeral of the eminent sculptor, Thorwaldsen, 
who died in March, 1844, the requiem was written by his intimate friend, 
Oehlenschlmger. We shall give an extract from it. Three poets lent 
their aid on this melancholy day. The body of the great artist lay in 
state in the antique sculpture-room of the Thorwaldsen Museum, which 
had been founded by him, and to which he had bequeathed all he po^ 
sessed. While the corpse was being carried out, the students 
Academy of Fine Arts sang a dirge — ** The Artists’ Farewell to Tho^ 
waldsen"— the words of which were composed by H. F. Holst, the muac 

On iSe coflGm were laid interwoven branches of cypress and I the 
crown-prince and other members of the royal funw, the ministers of 
state, tne president and members of the Acaaemy of Fine Arts, officers of 
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the army and nayy, all the Icelanders in Copenhagen, and about 8000 
other persons, formed the funeral procession. The streets through which 
it passed were lined with the different companies of trades, and regiments 
from the garrison ; and the whole distance to the Frue-Kirke was, ac- 
cording to an ancient Scandinavian custom, strewed with white sand, 
interspersed with juniper leaves. At the entrance to the church the 
king, in deep mourning, received the corpse; and when it had been 
plac^ on a catafalque, Oehlenschlsegex^s requiem, the music by Glaser, 
was sung : 

CHOBUS. 

Crowds upon crowds are gathering round 
The sacred spot where rests a bier ; 

Of a people’s wail there comes the sound — 

O fatherland! what mourn you here? * 

A prince — a hero — snatched away ? 

No, Denmark si^hs ; and 3’et his name 
Stands on the brightest page of fame, 

Whom here, alas! we weep to-day. 

RECITATIVE. 

On an ice-bound shore, 'neath a dark stormy sky, 

Where winter doth ever his festival keep ; 

Round the graves where thy hero-ancestors* lie. 

The snow-flakes fall, and the wild winds sleep. 

Like an angel choir from the heavenly halls 
Have their spirits descended, and sang to thee — 

“ Thou must come with us hence, for thy Maker calls.” 

CONCLUDING CHORUS. 

A lofty spirit in his bosom woke. 

As if a voice had called him from above ; 

On his mind’s eye a heavenly vision broke. 

And he beheld the Saviour of his love — 

A radiant form — ^standing encircled by 
The favoured Twelve. ’Twas given him to conceive 
HU looks on earth ; and theirs, who to the sky 
Saw Him ascend, and thus learned to believe. 

Now, round the spot where he reposes, stand 
Those statues grand and beautiful ; and one. 

Even Christ himself, seems to stretch forth his hand 
With smile benignant, saying, " Come, my son !” 

While the body was being consigned to its last abode, hundreds of 
students, assembled in the churchyard, chanted the following lines by 
Hans Christian Andersen, the music by Hartmann : 

Approach this coflin, ye of humble birth. 

And learn from his success what talent may 
Achieve in time, when ’tis combined with worth. 

** Was he not one of us ?*’ ye proudly say ; 

* This probably alludes to Thorwaldsen’s real or supposed descent, by the 
female line, from Thorfim, a member of a rich and powcrftil family in Iceland, 
who was one of the early navigators to Greenland, and discoverers m Vinland^a 

S f North America, about the exact locality of which narthem antiquaries 
some pladnff it in what is now Massachusetts, others, with less proba- 
oorrectness^ in Labrador. Thorwaldsen’s father was a poor Iceladdic 
scalar, whose principal employment, after he settled in Copenhagen, wastocarve 
flgnre-heads for ships. Thorflnn conunanded a ship^ or espedltlon, from Iceland 
to Greenland, in the year 1006 . 
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*' Yet Denmark hailed in him a brilliant star." 

Yes— his nobility— his wreath he owed 
To God alone ; possessions greater far 
Than aught the hand of man could have bestowed. 

Now death hath called him to a brighter shore. 

His mission here is o’er! 

His life was fortunate — calm was his death, 

His spirit, well prepared, so gently fled, 

That scarce one sigh disturbs his failing breath.* 

Blit though the heaven-bom flame that brightly spread 
Its lustre o*er the world be gone— a light 
In memory’s deathless lamp hath it not left ? 

Are not the greatest triumphs of his might 
Bequeathed unto the North — of him bereft ? 

Then chant we, while his dirge we join to swell, 

In Jesu’s name, sleep well ! 

Oehlenschlmger did not many years survive his gifted fiiend. 
He died about two years ago. Chamberlain Adolph Wilhelm Schack 
von Staifeldt, who was bom in Copenhagen in 1770, commenced life as 
a military man, but soon left the army and repaired to the University of 
Gottingen, to study the law. After several years passed in Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, and Holland, he returned to his native 
country, where he obtained a civil appointment, and died in 1826. He 
takes a liigh rank among the poets of Denmark. His poetry is gene- 
rally of a reflective and lofty cast, but sometimes, perhaps, too mystic or 
too philosophical to be enjoyed by commonplace readers ; but they are 
very beautiful, and the Society of Danish Literature has published a new 
edition of his works, preflxed to which is given his life by Professor 
Molbech. We must t^e some other opportunity of giving a specimen 
of his shorter poems, of which there is a good selection in Christian 
Winther’s *^Dauske Bomanzer ; hundreds og fern’ 105 Danish ro- 
mances*’ — published in 1839. Schack- Staffeldt’s nearest contemporary in 
point of age was Jens Michael Herz, Bishop of Bibe, bom 1766, died 
1825. His fame rests principally upon an epic poem, entitled ‘‘Det 
befriede Israel ” — ** Israel Delivered.” It cannot, however, be asserted 
that this is a second Jerusalem Delivered.” 

Lauritz Kruse, bom 1778, died 1839, was a dramatic author, and 
writer of short tales. The scenes of some of his plays were laid in 
Italy — as, for instance, Ezzelin (Eccelino), Tyrant of Padua.” Among 
other dramatists and poets may be mentions Heni& Arnold Werge- 
land, and Moritz Ghnstian Hansen ; but it is time to say a few words 
of those writers who have not confined themselves to works of the 
imagination. 

In graver literature and on science there is quite a galaxy of names. 
The leading historians an^hiographers of the latest years of the last 

* Thorwaldsen passed much of his time with his friend the Baroness Stamp^; 
he had dined with her on the day of his death, and she remarked how unusually 
qprightly and alert he was. He left her house fax the theatre, where he had not 
oUn Imig aeatedwhen he was tfldcen suddenly ill. Sosuddmwas the attack 
which carried him ofi; that a la4y who sat next to him, observing him stoop fbr- 
ward, thought he had droraed dIb gloT& and waa about to pick it up. But Aaf 
movement was the rignal of impending death, and in a very short time the great 
artist b ad breath^ hm last. 
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century, and earlier part of this one, some of whom still live, are — Pro- 
fessor Rasmus Nyerup, who was bom in the middle of the last centuiy 
at Fyen, where his lather was a farmer ; he evinced so decided a turn 
for literature from his earliest years, that ho was permitted to become a 
student, instead of following agricultural pursuits. He died in 1829, as 
librarian to the University of Copenhagen, where he had previously been 
professor of history. He was a very £ligent and comprehensive writer, 
principally of historical works ; but ho was also largely a contributor to 
a literary ma^zine, entitled lAsrde Tidender — The Learned News — 
and other periodicals. Among his numerous works may be mentioned 
his “ Luxdorfiana/’ “ Langebekiana,’* Suhmiana his ‘‘ Collection of 
the Portraits of Celebrated Danes,” Universal Literary Lexicon for 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland,” ^^Statistical History of Denmark and 
Norway,” “ Characteristics of Christian IV.,” Translation of part of 
Snorre’s Edda,” &c., &c. Ho was also the editor of “ Nyerup ’s Maga- 
zine of Voyages and Travels performed by Danes.” Gustav Ludwig 
Baden, a son of the Jacob Baden before mentioned, bom in 1764, died 
in 1 840, was a doctor of laws. He published more than one history, 
and various “ Afhandlinger,” or treatises on different subjects. Auother 
doctor of laws, Jens Kragh Host, born 1772, died 1844, was also one 
of Denmark's leading historians. His history of “ Struciiscc and his 
Ministry” is a well-written and luminous work. He was the author 
of a Life of Napoleon, of Kotzebue's Life, and many other valuable 
books, besides being the editor of the Northern Spectator- 

Laurits Engclstoft^ born in 1775, and remarkable for the correctness 
and elegance of his style, has written, among other things, Thoughts 
on National Education The Condition of the Female Sex among the 
Scandinavians before the Introduction of Christianity “ The Siege of 
Vienna, in 1683,” published in the “ Historical Calendar and other 
interesting works. Peter Erasmus Muller, born 1776, died 1 834, is best 
known as the author or compiler of the Saga Bibliothek,” in three 
volumes, published in Copenhagen in 1820. He was also a theological 
wnter, as the title of one of his works will show — viz., A Demonstration 
of the Grounds for Believing in the Divinity of the Christian Religion.” 
Bishop Frederick Miinter, who died in his seventieth year, in 1830, was 
the author of the ** History of the Reformation in Denmark,” and other 
ecclesiastical works in Danish, German, and Latin. Professor Jens 
Holler, bom 1779, died 1833, was the compiler of a Theological Li- 
brary,” the writer of ** Outlines of the History of Danish Literature,” 
given in the ‘‘ Historical Calendar,” and other excellent works. The 
Historical Calendari’ was published by Professor Nyerap, in conjunction 
with Jens Holler. Bishop Jacob Peter Mynster, born 1775, has given 
to his countrymen several very eloquent discourses or sermons, and valu- 
able theoloncal and philosophical works ; alio some others on what are 
called popdar subjects. In one of these— a sort of essay—Hhere is a 
very g^ critique on Lord Byron’s poems, more especially ^^Don Juan $” 
which, however, unfortunately, we have not room. Professor Chris- 
tian Holbech — ^who is still alive^ and still writes — was bom 1783, at 
Soroe he has been a grrat ornament to the literature of his county, 
and dunes equally as a critic^ a biographer, and an historian. He is tne 
author of a Danish Dictionary ; of a History of the Stuarts a 
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Histox; of King Erik Flogpenniog Tales and Sketches from Danish 
History/* publiwed between 1837 and 1840; Lyrical Dramas;*^ 

Poetical Anthology;” “ Lives of Danish Authors^” &c. Captsun W. 
Graah, of the Danish navyi has written a book interesting to Danes^ on 
the “ Naval History of Denmark,” and a ** Narrative of an Expedition* 
to the East Coast of Greenland,” which. had for its object a search after 
traces of the ancient colonies. It is scarcely necessary to add, that none 
were found. Professor Bask, born 1787, at Fyen, and who dM in 1832, 
was an eminent philologist, antiquarian, and Anglo-Saxon scholar. He 
translated Snorro’s Edda,” and has written, among other esteemed 
works, an Icelandic Grammar and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar, the latter 
translated into English by Mr. Thorp, one of the greatest Anglo-Saxon 
scholars living. Finn l^gnusen, a learned Icelander of very ancient 
family, has published on similar subjects. His Lexicon Mythologicum,” 
and “ Eddalmren," are excellent guides to ancient Scanmnavian lore, 
though perhaps his theories may be rather fanciful. 

Among the philosophical authors of the same period may be named 
Niels Troschow, a Norwegian by birth, who died in 1833, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two. He was a professor, and afterwards councillor of state. 
His principal works are, Elements of the Philosophy of History/* 
“ Universal Logic,” “ Moral Philosophy for the People and the State.” 
He wrote also on the favourite theme, Scandinavian literature^ which 
one wonders should have engaged so many able pens. The name of 
Sbren Kierkegaard also stands high, and that of Henrik Steffens, who 
was born in 1774, and died in 1843. His works on natural history and 
philosophy are, however, principally in German. He was for a longtime 
a professor at Berlin, and was at another period of his life a professor at 
Kiel. Henrik Steffens has not confined himself to scientific works, but 
has also published on political matters, which he has introduced into a 
book purporting to be the biography of four individuals, from their child- 
hood upwards. This work has maae a great sensation in Germany. He 
has also condescended to novel-wriring ; and a tale of his, founded on a 
Zealand legend^ is said to be very striking. The same legend affords 
H. C. Andersen the suUect of one of his test poems, Bruden i Rorwig 
Kirke,” the Bride of Korwig Church.” The poor bride, though mar- 
ried to a very handsome young man, anparently a nobleman, was soon 
made the bride of death, for she was muraered immediately after the cere- 
mony had been perform^. The story tells, that late one moonlight lughf^ 
the officiating priest or minister of a lonely little church, in an obscure 
comer of the Island of Zealand, close by the sea-shore, was aroused frosn 
his quiet slumbers by the intrusion of a band of armed men, who com- 
manded him to accompany them to the church, offering him gold if he 
went readily, and threatening to stab him if he demurred. The old priest 
took his Bible under his arm os his talisman, and went vrith them. On 
the way, which was by the san^ he obsen^ a vessel at anchor in the 
solitaiy little bay ; ana on entering the church, he found it full of fero-. 
cious-fooking men, whose long swords clattered on the stone floor ; stand- 
ing amidst mem, he saw a beautiful young girl, who looked ve^ pale and 
ui^ppy, but was dkessed in the most gorgeous costume. She was led 

* Translated into English by the late G. Gordon Macdougall, Esq. 
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/to iib» altar I 17 a toll^ jarood'^kolcw Jraulig matiy wbo glaacad eoldly and 
dtMj ^ thd amdteusboiy bride* Wm the maxsiage eermony was ovex, 
the old lanes^erasdiaiotMe^ cOmj^ed to swear lecreoy ; 

lie bad xu>t lobg^lefi; tbe'cndrch mea heard report of a shot firra 
wi^a it; aad soonafter^ saw^tbe allisstiefn;^ tbeaacred e<Kfi<»< 
aad has^ to'embark on by(Td«thdr vessel, winch imimediately set sail. 
He ratnrnefl to the churdS^ and on moving one or two ai the fiag- 
stcmes, whibh had evidently been xeosntly distiOTed, be perceived, to his 
horror, ihe^corpse of the nnfbrtonpte young bride, who had been shot 
unough the heart and buried there! 

Jens Willdn Homemann wrote on natural history and botany ; but the 
cipwning name in science and, the higher departments of literature is that 
of Oersted. The brothers Oersted are both very remarkable men. Their 
father was an apothecary in a small town in the Danish island of Lange- 
land. They were in a great measure self-taught, and while pursuing wtkt 
education was within their reach, they had to assist their father ; but 
Hans Christian turned this drudgery to good account, for it led him to 
the study of chemistry. The younger brother, Anders Sandbe Oerated, 
born in 1778, became very learned in the law; he is also celebrated as 
a mathematician and natural historian. He rose so high as to have been 
at one time a leading member of the Danish ministry. A. S. Oersted 
was married to the sister of the poet Oehlcnschla^ger. Hans Chtistian 
Oersted, late Professor of Natural Philosophy, and Secretary to the 
Royal Society of Copenhagen, was bom in 1777. He was one of nature's 
favourites, not only possessing the highest order of intellect and talents, 
but being of a most amiable disposition, and of an exemplary private cha- 
racter. It is to the discoveries of Oersted that the world owes the esta- 
blishment of the electric telegraph ; for much of his time was devoted to 
the study of electro-magnetism. In 1850 he published a remaikable 
work, entitied, “ Aanden i Naturen” (“ The Spirit in Nature”), which 
he terms a popular contribution towards elucidating the spiritual influ- 
ences of nature.” The volume commences with a conversation entitled 
“ Det Aandolige i det Legemlige” (“ The Spiritual in the Material”), 
which is purported to be carried on between a lady and three gentlemen;: 
the lady’s shiure in it being, of course, to obtain information simplified td 
suit her capacity. This verv superior woik is no longer a sealed book to 
those who do not read Danish or German, for it has been lately trans- 
lated into English by the Misses Homer, from a German edition. On 
comparing it with the original Danish, it seems an admirable translation, 
and could hardly have been better executed by Professor Oersted s highly- 
gifted countiywoman. Miss C. Otte, the anle translator of Humboldt’s 

Cosmos,” and other scientific works. Hans Christian Oersted travelled 
a great deal on the continent of Euro|^ and had visited England. He 
married in 1814, and was the father cf a large family. At the advanced 
age of seventy-four, he died in March, 1851. And with him wc shall 
close this portion of our list of Danish authors. 
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Wli^T obp^tttiito* « fii^-^Taie, !» a^'^bleiii jivljc!^ ni^gfat »|iae 
tdoirtm^itiw & *6«itte*Jiou8e (xrC<Aqilbn&0r $ fvobltoi'* fcnotfy 
«n6ti^ tb «teggei*'tb<^<ire cobgonttion ff frmiglen^ and^stiitce th« 
aenior ops mot a hgap,** impel thp> jiyiior ^ (woodbn spoon a^d 
all) to take xefuge in soidido. ^Yhen a penaiy all^satisfying defini-^ 
tion bas wca been giyen, it wi|l be time to append'totberoaih^propo- 
sition tbe 'adcotnpatiyiDg viz., w|iietlier tKe^afecomplishmpnt of a 

fir8t*-rate' novel is ndtbin the potential limits (^f femali gOnius — ^^wtber it 
lies within or beyond the" frontiers assigned to womanly capacity by 
psychological mapenakers. If the ideal uovd be as difSeult of realisation 
as a first-cl^s poem or play^ we fear^ both on d priori and d p^iei^rt 
grounds, that' the verdict ^ll go egmnst the Sex. Most of their wisest 
brethren, and some* of their wisest selves — (we tremble, currente calamo^ 
as we remember the existence of Mrs. Bloomer and the Emancipation- 
ists!) — emphatically support this view of the case. .If th^ view be 
fallacious, it can, and ought to be, disproved by facts. And so it is ! 
Indignantly exclaims some belle Amazon — ^facts are against it. To which 
some uncourteous infidel, having examined the evidence, will probably 
reply : Tant pis pour les faita. And then the malignant scoffer, shaking 
his perennial wig, will order judgment to go by default. Woman, 
sister!’* — thus have we seen the better half of^thc genus homo apostro- 
phised by one of its most chivalnc admirers — “Woman, sister ! there 
are some things which you do not execute as well as your brother man ; 
no, nor ever will. Pardon me, if I doubt whether you will ever produce 
a P^^^ choirs, or a Mozart, or a Phidias, or a Michael 

Angelo, or a great philosopher, or a great scholar — by which last is 
meant, not one who depends simply on an infinite memory, but also on 
an infinite and electrical power of combination, bringing together from 
the four winds, like the angels of the resurrection, what else were dust 
fxom dead men's bones, into the unity of breathing life. If you can 
create yourselves into any of these great creators, why have you not ?” 
Mrs. Gore, one of the cleverest of her sex, holds to the same criocd, and 
explicitly states her conviction,* that a woman of first-rate faculties would 
constitute only a third-rate man ; citing the names of Mrs. Somerville, 
Miss Edgeworth, ^Miss Martideau, and I^rs. Browning, as confirming her 
rule-...** such rare exceptions^ that I can find (so she writes in 1848) no. 
fifth to add to ^e catalOg^el” Nevertheless,^ if that is a first-rate novel 
of its which holds a polished mirror up to London' high life,, and 
secures glittering and vivacious reflections of its giddy, madding crowds, 
and whiles ftw^ay idlp or hea^ hours by witty sketches of men and plan- 
ners, and shoots Folly as it mes with shafts'of singular point, Mrs.. Gore 
will take honours in the first class, with such others as Lister and Disraeli, 
Hook and Bulwer Lytton. We are far from calling the fashionable novel 
a first-rate thing; the world, or a pretty considerable” fraction of i^ is 
very properly, and none too soon, growing weary of that department of 

* Preface to Mrs. Armytage. 
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fiction. But taking it such as it is, we see in it a field, the cultivation of 
which has been attained by female art, in a degree almost, if not quite, 
equal to that realised by the masculine gender. In fac^ it is because the 
fashionable novel is a comparatively trivial matter, requiring powers of an 
order quite inferior to those essential to a higW range of art — ^it is 
because it is so much more easy to sparkle on the sui&ce than to stem 
and direct the under-current — that a woman can write a Cedi’’ which 
shall rival a man’s Pelham,” ^hile she does not prove her ability to cope 
with the same man’s Rienzi.” Both intellectually and morally, the 
fashionable novel occupies but humble rank. Of novels in generd, the 
best which can be hoped is, according to Sir Walter Scott,* that they 
may sometimes instruct the youthful mind by real pictures of life, and 
sometimes awaken their better feelings and sympathies by strains of 
generous sentiment and tales of fictitious woe. Beyond tins point — and 
we fea^ all fashionable novels must be so classed — ^they are, adds the 
greatest of novelists, a mere elegance, a luxury contrived for the amuse- 
ment of polished life, and the gi^tification of that half-love of literature 
which pervades all ranks in an advanced stage of society, and are read 
much more for amusement than for the least hope of deriving instruction 
from them.” Meanwhile, we may safely aver of Mrs. Gore’s expositions 
of frivolous high life, that it is almost impossible de donuer k des sottises 
une toumure plus agr^ablc. Whatever we may think of her many-sided 
satire and her one-sided Whiggism, there is no denying her facile 
mastery of the materials with which she works. Each change of fasliion’s 
many-coloured life she knows and draws con amore — each aspect in the 
biography of its votaries, whether 

In the full blaze of bonnets, and ribands, and airs— 

Such things as no rainbow hath colours to paint, 

or at a subsequent epoch, when 

Time hath reduced them to wrinkles and prayers, 

And the Flirt finds a decent retreat in the Saint.f 

The true fashionable novelist has been described as enjoying the serenity 
of a fly upon a new-made grave, or an or-molu Venus above a French 
clock, smiling unmoved at her own gilded toe, heedless of the whirring 
wheels and straining spiings, and the over-fleeting course of time below. 
We do not altogether confound Mrs. Gore with that school. She 
satirises, as well as depicts, the gay world. She shows it, and something 
more— she shows it up. She does not require us, as the true fashionable 
novelist does, to fall down and worship her image n nay, she bids us rap 
our knuckles on its brow, and mark the echo of sounding brass ; or lay 
our hand on its side, and observe the absence of all pulsation, of all life. 
So keenly, indeed, does she see into and despise the weak points of the 
idol, that satire lias becqpie almost too habitual with her, and finds a 
quar^ at every turn. It looks ungrateful in Diana’s silver shrine-makers 
to deride the goddess, seeing that ex ravn^r njr ipycurtas i Iwopia dvrw 
e(m. ^ ^ 

Denizens of fashionable and pseudo-fashionaUe life there are, whom 
none can sketch with happier vraisemblance. Such as ministers’ wives, 
who, while theu husbands are inventing political combinations and specu- 

* Life of Fielding. t Thomas Moore. 
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latiiig upon European alliances, emplo7them8elvea in caballing widi Ma^ 
dame le Brun, the Talleyrand of modem modSsieSy concerning rerolu- 
tions in caps and conspiracies against turbans that be. Or, showy 
gan^ in white^ satin, those prime donne of society, who, whatever 
ministers shall reign, are always to be found in musk-scented correspond- 
ence with Downing-street. Or, drawing-room parasites, with the true 
toady capacity for the running-pattern conversation that forms so admir- 
able an a^ggio accompaniment to the solos. Or, ladies in their ninth 
lustrum, who have renounced for ever the influence of the puppies, and 


balmy cards.” Peers snd parvenus, clubs and coteries, dowagers and 
chaperones, tuft-hunters and toadies ; daudies who write taffeta verses in 
silken albums, and wash their poodles in milk of roses ; dandies couchant 
— sapercilious, silent, self-concentrated ; dandies* rampant — ^vehement, 
garrulous, and gorgeously impertinent f ineffable coxcombry in all its 
kaleidoscopic aspects, from that of the omnibus-box (sci 7 ., opera, rmt 
“ city, bank”) down to that of Swan and Edgar's ; these, and such as' 
those, arc Mrs. Gore’s plastic creatures, her slaves of the lamp. She 
is expert in the Ungo which they use, or affect. Mr. George Boitow 
is not a greater adept in gipsy slang, nor Judge Haliburton in the racy 
etymology of Brother Jonathan, nor Dickens in the idioms of Cockneyism, 
nor Lever in rollicking Hibcniicisms, nor Marryat in marine stores of 
eloquence, nor Thackeray in the hand-book of snobbism, nor Kingsley in 
Christianised Carlylesc, nor Anstey in the platitudes of debate, nor Hume 
in the tottle” of the whole, — than is Mrs. Gore in the patavinity of peers 
and the patois of parvenus. 

When she draws a character that wc can like or respect, the interest 
we take in it is greater than such a character would elsewhere command, 
from the relief it affords to the tinkling cymbalry and crackling thorns and 
gilded gewgaws around. Being the only very human thing present, it 
is hailed as a bird (to use her own iUusfration) which alights upon the 
mast during a soa-voyage, and which the manner notes with intense in- 
terest, however dingy its plumage or poor its voice. It is a mercy to 
meet with such a rara avis, making no pretensions to merciless wit, and 
unambitious of a repute for persimig^ Not that Mrs. Gore’s wit, with 
all its levity, is devoid of wisdom. Wit she somewhere defines the anu^ 
mus of wisdom — legitimate offspring of an union between good sense and 
good spirits. But there is a weariness to the flesh in over-much com- 
merce with the exercise and the victims of raillery; satire, however 
polished, becomes an edged tool with which we care not long to play — 
nor to see it glancing, and doing execution in the grasp pf others. Three 
volumes of sprightly sarcasm leave one in poor sj^ts — or perhaps a Ijttie 
angry at having spent so much time on hoUow hearts that do improve 
on acquaintance. The author is then in danger of being characterised iii 
Grammonfs worde-^% ennuie en voulaht briller. Jeffrey says that 
such a fanUiant drde as that of Madame du Deffond probably wifi never 
exist again in the world, and adds, ^^nor are we very sorry for it.” The 
company in which Mrs. Gore is most chez lui, is in land, not degree, akin 
to that which graced the suppers at the convent of St. Joseph; not so 
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'Witty, it is almost equally heartless, and impresses us with uncomfortable, 
and perhaps sometimos unjust, conceptions of human nature in its patri- 
cian pliases. By her own showing, Madame du Deffand could never love 
anything. Take them en masse, and Mrs. Gore’s characters — ^those who 
have anythin? characteristic abhut them — seem to labour under the same 
impotency. The Parisian reunions must have been highly delightful to 
those who, as Jeffrey says, sought only for amusement ; but not only 
do& amusement not constitute happiness, but also it cannot afford mucn 
pleasure to those who have not other sources of happiness.” And thus 
even the amusement derivable from the society of ‘^Mothers and 
Daughters,” and the Hamiltons,** and their various concentric circles, 
soon palls on our taste, and the smile is exchanged for a sigh. There is 
much good in the world of fashion, according to the historian of Bleak 
House,” and there are many good and true people in it. ‘‘ But the evil 
of it is, that it is a world wrapped up in too much jeweller’s cotton and 
fine wool, and cannot hear the rushing of the larger worlds, and cannot 
see them as they circle round the sun. It is a deadened world, and its 
growth is sometimes unhealthy for want of air.” Little profit is there, 
and not much pleasure, in assignations with that drawing-room divinity, 
affectation : 

who rules the vain, capricious throng, 

Twines the soft limb, and tunes the lisping tongue, * 

Bids every hour the monstrous fashions veer. 

And guides the toss, the simper, and the leer.* 

But when we do parley with the species, it is as well to do so with a 
sprightly satirist as dragoman. And Mrs. Gore’s style of interpretation 
is so piquant and amusing, that these strangers and foreigners’’ become 
ve^ passable for a time. 

To give a catalogue raisonne of her writings on bon ton in all its 
branches, is more than we undertake. It would involve a larger expen- 
diture of time and paper than we can just now afford; for we cannot, like 
her, write against time, upon ream after ream of foolscap. To enumerate 
her “ entire works” would be a task proper for arithmetical recreationists. 
We will not attempt it, until 'we have gone through Baxter’s three 
hundred and sixty-six quartos (that is, some allege, one for every day in 
the year, plus an extra one for leap year), or the integral series of books 
registered at last Leipzig fair. 

Whoso admires Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman,” will 
own to a like sympathy with Cecil ; or, the Adventures of a Coxcomb.” 
A coxcomb of the first magnitude is the Hon. Cecil Danby. And not- 
withstanding the effeminate tendency inherent in the very constitution of 
coxcombry, there is reason to marvel how a female hand could have 
moulded so shreird, dashing, and exquisite a petit maitre. Byron com- 
plained of the specimen^extant in his days : 

We have no accomplish'd blackguards like Tom Jones, ^ 

But gentlemen in stays, as stiff as stones. 

Cecil is one who flourished in Byron’s days, and who claims extensive 
acquaintance with the noble lord ; but he deserves to be credited with 
the accomplishments, minus the blackguardisms, after which the poet 


• The Keigning Vice. Book V. ' 
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yeaxneth. He is^ we fear, like Pelham and Devereux, and others of the 
same sublime category, at once too good and too bad to bo true— too 
sensible and too ridiculous— too sagacious and too soft-brained. He will 
not let us despise or dislike him, but he forces us a great way towards 
both feelings. Such a character is a convenient agent for a clever writer^s 
outlay of social wit and worldly wisdom. Cecil Danby is the satirist and 
eke the slave of the beau monde. He becomes dictator to the world of 
fashion— a coxcomb of ^nius — a sovereign who, when he meets Brupn* 
mel at Calais, regards diat dethroned exile much as Cromwell surveys 
the features the decapitated king, in Delaroche’s picture of Charles I. 
in his coffin. Cecil became a coxcomb for life by catching a glimpse of 
himself, at six months old, in the swing-glass of his mother’s dressing- 
room : to infant instinct there was something irresistible in its splendid 
satin cockade ; and from that apocalyptic hour it was discovered that 
Master Cecil was always screaming, unless danced up and down by the 
head nurse ivithin view of the reflection of his own fascinating little per- 
son.” The rise and progress of his dandyism is detailed with edifying 
minuteness. What the moral of such a chronicle may be, it were hard 
to say ; unless, as has been suggested in the case of Pelham,* to show 
that under the corsets of a dandy there sometimes beats a heart. Cecil, 
indeed, is eager to aver that there is no more sentiment in his composi- 
tion than in ajar of Jamaica pickles; but ho knows better. He would 
bo simply intolerable were i/iat true. Quite necessary to the cohesion of 
his frivolous particles, is the occasional substratum of sentiment involved 
in the stories of Emily Barnet, Fraiiszetta, Helena, &c. Indispensable 
to the redemption of nis character from sneering heartlessness, are his 
intervals of sober sadness, his parentheses of self-inquiiy and self-con- 
demnation. At such intervals, ne beholds an aimless destiny miaccom- 
plished — eternity flowing through his hand, like the limpid waters of a 
fountain through the unconscious, unehjuyinglipsof some marble Triton; 
the conclusion to which he tends is the melancholy definition of such 
biographies — youth a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a regret. 
The narrative of Cecil’s adventures is very loosely constructed, and 
herein greatly inferior to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s peiformance, which it rivals 
in wit and brilliance. It is a collection of sketches, the only unity of 
which consists in the puppyism of the narrator. This puppyism changes 
its aspects with the changes of life’s seasons : it has its springy germina- 
tion, its summer efflorescence, its autumnal ripeness^ and its wintry de- 
cline ; but in each avatar it is alter et idem. Mrs. Gore has relieved the 
almost oppressive artificial light of the book, by episodes of graver inte- 
rest : the scene with old Barnet at Cintra, for instance, whi^ conducts 
us to Emily’s newly-duf grave — the Hignon-like picture of the Italian 
dancing-girl — and the death of little Arthur Danby, are effectively ren- 
dered. But these ore mere by tlie way” digressions; the staple is cox- 
combiy,* its smart sayings and misdoings. Every chapter bristles with 
points ; iwery paragrapn has its piquant tit-bit. In respect of elabo- 
rate cleverness, pungent antithesis, and sprightly badinage, Cecil” is 
probably the most remarkable of its author's remarkable productions. In 
plot, as we have hinted, and in delineation of character, it is subordinate 
to many. Cedi alone interests us. Emily comes and goes like a shadow; 
more might have been made, and profitably, of her ingenuous nature— 
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when offended, a <meen,*^when j^leased, a child. Lady Ormingten u 
amusing ; but lieside such portraits as Pelham’s lady-mother, and that 
admirable woman of the world, Ladk Frances Sheringham, in Hook’s 

Parson’s Daughter,” she is insipid and unsuccessful We expected 
more of her, for her first appearance told well ; and we anticipated an 
instructive acquaintanceship with one into whose dressing-room we were 
admitted by stealth — ^there beholding, on her ladyship’s table, blue veins 
seffed up in one packet, and a rising blush corked up in a er;f8tal phial, 
and a Pandora’s box of eyebrows, eyelashes, lips, che^ chin, ivoiy fore- 
head, and a pearly row of teeth. Her existence was all Watteau — ^ 
a vignette — idl Pompadour — all powder-puff, all musk, all ambergpris! 
Time need have had gold sand in his glass, and an agate handle to his 
scythe, to deal with such a life of trifling.” Such the being who could 
bo charming in company, when it was worth her while, but never played 
to emjpty benches ; like the country manager who could not afford to 
give the snow-storm in his Christmas pantomime with white paper, when 
the audience was thin, she often snowed brown,” and was peevish and 
ungracious until further notice. Her husband. Lord Ormington, is of a 
class whibh no one can better describe than Mrs. Gore, but which she 
has described far better elsewhere : the sortof man one rarely sees out of 
England; reserved, without being contemplative; convivial, without 
being social ; cold, unexpansive, undemonstrative ; one who quarrelled 
with the Woods and Forests, because they would not mend the roads with 
the ruins of Fotheringay Castle, — ^and could perceive no irony in Hamlet’s 
assignment of puipose to the ashes of imperial Cmsar. Lady Harriet 
Vandeleur is well done, so far as she goes ; an Irishwoman, with a ndiveti 
bordering on efi&ontery — ^pretty, pouting, piquante; coquette, jilt, flirt, 
angel; restless and artificial; her naivete (^culated, her impromptus 
faits a loisir, Th^rlse is not a bad illustration of the spMtuelle and 
sigh-away femme ineomprise^ united to an Apollo Belvidere fed upon 
oil-cake, and weighing eighteen stone. And a due source of mirth is 
open in the history of the* Frau Wilhelmina, with her carnivorous and 
other propensities. But it is on English subjects that Mrs. Gore best 
exhibits her skill 

The class of fiction to which ‘^The Hamiltons” belongs, labours under 
the disadvantage of a promiscuous alHance of fact and fiincy. Political 
life is the theme — ^the dates are accurately given — the Ministers and the 
Opposition have each their r6le ; while, at the same time, historical 
accuracy is defied — ^the Duke of Wellington is not himself. Sir Robert 
Feel is neither here nor there, and all is confusion wone confounded. In 

The Hamiltons” we have political portraits, belonging to the period of 
George IV.’s decease and the Reform Bill agitation ; but the food on 
which we are invited to banquet is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring. Hie actors are neither qmie historical nor quite ideal ; thm 
is a ifuantum of reality about them, but it is not a quantum sujff^. If 
political novels we are to have at all, it is more satisfactoiy to Ibve them 
in a more definite shape — ^with at least two or three veritaUe eabinet 
ministers, masqued or not, as you please, but recognisable, and in keep** 
ing with the blue books and morning papers of twenty yeaissinee. One 
can enjoy, for instance, Flumer Wanrs presentment of Canning (aa 
Wentworth) in De Vete,” or our novel Chancellor of the ExAequev’t 
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ktt4cat8, in Coningsby,” or the still less tUualy veiled eharaoters in 

Wynville; or, Clubs and Coteries." Bubkto be ii»{dicated in such a 
game as fast and loose — ^not to find unity of character on the right hand 
fr the left — to be tantalised hy a chaotic jumUe of elements, one para- 
graph taken from the Annuaf Register^ and the next coined from the 
romancer’s stock in trade— this has a Sj^ce of irritation in it. Some 
minds, however, may^ find nought to cavil at in this hybrid type; and 
those who do cavil, will own the dashing skill with whiw Mrs. Gorehas 
ignored their posrible objectiions, and delineated in her own witty. Whig- 
gish, wilful way, a picture of official life in 1830. The performers are 
many and amusing. 

Lord Laxington, a privy councillor, with a jarmn and technical dia- 
lect as inveterate as that of a horse-dealer; his arguments full of 
ministerial mysticism — ^his jokes all parliomentaxy — his notes of invitation 
formal as official documents— his anecdotes authenticated by dates ; one 
who speaks as if before a committee, and scarcely .knows how to leave the 
room without the ceremony of jpairing^ off, or to hazard an opinion, lest 
he riiould be required to justify it to ms party. His son, again, Augustus 
Hamilton, a heartless dwdy, who quarrels with a grain of pepper too 
much in his soup — ^the Alcibiades of Brook-street — a pretender to the 
vacant throne of Brummeldom — who forbears to enter the Opera pit 
during one of Pasta’s airs, lest he should distract the attention of the 
house — who has the niclmackery of life at his fingers’ ends, and can 
spout vertu in the choicest cant of connoisseurship ; a cold-blocked liber- 
tine, moreover, and assuming the pride of the serpent, when he is, in truth, 
the weakest of worms. 

William Tottenham, another of the same order — lively and good- 
natured, so long as the sun shines and his hair keeps in curl, and his 
linen is starched to the sticking point; but whose wits will not suffice to 
pay his hairdresser’s bill, and whose head and heart are alike bankrupt 
Cwogan, the model of a perfectly gentlemanlike man" — ^that is, by 
Mrs. Gore’s interpretation, one who must not offend the public eye, ear, 
or conscience— neither violent in his politics, vehement in his affections, 
nor eccentric in his dress — one whose ^eatness consists in his mediocrity, 
and who, while following in meek subservience the dictates of society, 
affects unbounded independence. Bernard Forbes, sallow, saturnine, 
hard-featured, uncompromising, self-respecting, outspoken; in spite of 
Us brown-holland complexion and quizzical coat, one of those remark- 
able men who make up, with ninety-nine of mediocre capacity, the com- 
plement of every hundr^ of the human race:" dressing like a dustman, 
and tying his cravat as other men cord a portmanteau ; but verifying 
the adage that it is often the fruit of roughest rind that is sweetest at the 
core. Claneustace — one of those characters, which like certain minerals, 
remain soft during the process of formation, to harden at last into the 
sternest compactness." 

And dfen for the women. Susan, whom everybody loves— so mild, so 
benevolent^ so forbearing, so unpresuming; such a patient, devoted, 
much-wronged nature as Mr. Thackeray loves •to depict amid crowds of 
selfish, hollow-hearted men ; an innocent, ^ slow to believe in the eidst- 
ence cff wickedness, that die trusts her happiness, her person, the purity of 
her mind, to the keeping of one who despises all things good and holy ; and 
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in the development of whose career, Mrs. Gore has exercised that command 
of pathos which some critics^deny her, as though she could only, at bes^ 
faire hadiner la tendresse. Julia Hamilton pleases such censors better : 
a fashionable fribble, who plays an able game, both at the whist-tahjf 
and with the hand of court cards deidt to her in the long rubber of human 
life ; who cores not to cast her eyes on a single female face, except the 
four queens, which strengthen her hand at whist, and who never lays 
aside her secret mail-coat of egotism, either in the arms of her father or 
at the footstool of her Maker. Mrs. Cadogan is a revolting sketch: a 
beautiful woman, who, by wearing a smiling face when discontented, has 
learnt to wear an innocent one while sinning ; and whose mind contracts 
at last, in quintessential malignity, into the poison-drop that inflicts 
destruction on others. That she is unnatural and improbable is our con- 
solation ; the part which she plays, however, in the fortunes of The 
Hamiltons” gives scope to some very powerful writing — unlaboured, 
indeed, and unpretending, but realising more than one scene of tragic 
interest 

But the comedy of ariiflcial life is Mrs. Gore’s forte ; and it is when 
reproducing, in her brilliant way, the soap-bubbles and sparkling fire-flies 
of the upper ten thousand,” that we feel her power ; when she invites 
us to Mayfair or Baden, to gaze on her lifelike and highly-coloured 
tableau,** as Le Sage has it, des soins, des peines, des mouvements, que 
les pauvres mortels se donnent, pour remplir agr^ablement le petit espaoe 
entre leur naissance et Icur inort.” A Burtonshaw family — a gossiping 
Pen. Smith — a Sir Joseph Leighton, ^‘one of those fussy men, who insist 
on having dots placed on all the i*s of life, and crosses on its rV* — in 
hitting off folks of this calibre, with a few smart strokes of her everlasting 
gold pen, lies her supromacy. 

Tlio tragical story of the Duchess de Praslin has contributed an ad- 
ventitious interest to the intrinsic merit of “ Mrs. Armytage ; or, Female 
Domination.*’ The book was a favourite one with that ill-fated lady; 
;uid a volume of it being found on her bed, stained with her blood, and 
subsequently deposited in evidence at the trial, it acquired remarkable 
notoriety on the continent. At home it has enjoyed the applause of 
divers and distinguished readers — among them, a lord-chancellor— peers, 
like Lord Holland, without stint — wits, like Jekyll and Luttrell, of vast 
dinner-table influence — and novelists, like Beckford and Bulwer Lytton, 
of ungairisayable credit and renown. The tale runs upon the injurious 
effects produced upon the female character by an extension of the rights 
and privileges of the sex. Mrs. Armytage*^ is one who exercises over 
her children the utmost rigour of petty despotism — one whose love of 
domination had been allowed to progress into a ruling passion, by the 
indulgence of an inert and adoring husband — one, of whom her son 
aflirras, that were he to fall in love with an angel, blest with a peerage 
in her own right and a million in the Five per Cents., sAe would to 
sure to raise objections. Her haughty temper breaks the heart of her 
daughter, the admirable Sophia, and bows her to an early grave ; it 


* And poor Mrs. Armytage, warning exaction, 

Sits arm-chrired for ever, a dread petrij^tion. 

liBitiR Hunt. 
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makes her sod, Arthur, a miserable dependent, and his wife— the artless 
and winning Marian — neglected alien ; and it goes far towards raising 
between these two a cloud of suspicion and disooro, charged with ruin to 
their mutual happinesa The ordeal of discipline through which that 
haughty spirit has to pass, ere it will bate one jot of its pretensions, is 
finely and feelingly portrayed. Several parts, mdeed, of this novel are 
marked by more than ordinary pathos; especially the death-bed of 
Sophia, that mild,^ pure, most unselfish maiden, who had scarcely ever 
been parted an hour from her mother’s side ; “and though Mrs. Army- 
tago’s loftiness of spirit seemed to elevate her above all sympathy with 
the timid girl, as the giant oak above all consciousness ot the fragrant 
violet blooming at its root, yet now that the flower was withered, 
the tree seemed desolate; for winter was around its leafless boughs.” 
A powerful hand is also visible in the description of the meeting and 
explanation between Arthur and Edgar Rainsford — and of Arthur’s 
passionate revelation to his mother of her illegal tenure of Holywell — 
and of the disease-stricken and heart-sore woman’s return home, to 
humble herself and die. There is a larger supply, too, of agreeable 
aequaintances than one often finds in Mrs. Gore’s fictions : the Bother- 
hams, for instance ; and excellent Dr. Grant ; and part of the Maranhani 
family ; and Arthur, and Sophia, and Marian. Even Winsome Wyn 
becomes likeable, when transformed to Lord Wildingham — though we 
fancy he was not originally meant to be endured, nor is the process of 
amendynent very •naturally explained. The vis comica is well sustained 
in the person of honest Jack Baltimore — a man of cunning in the odds, ex- 
pert at billiards, addicted to punch, knowing in horseflesh and the slang 
dictionary; and tolerable amusement is to be had out of the aspiring 
Yankee, Mister Leonidas Lomax, who makes his entree as a never-say- 
die antagonist of “ aristocratic usurpation,” speaking in aphorisms him- 
self, and perpetually correcting the moods and tenses of other people, 
and proving his incapacity^ to take a pinch of snuff without connecting 
the measure with some precept of political economy ; but who eventually 
subsides into a courtly, tuft-hunting sycophant — covers his republican 
nakedness with gay waistcoats and fine trinkets — and disports himself, 
padded, pinched, painted, with an Adonis wig and a pair of fixed spurs. 
Other pleasant sketches we have, in the persons of Dyke Robsey, M.P., 
“all for railways and radical reform,” and his cheery, vulgar, kind- 
hearted spouse; and Miss Avarilla, one of the weird sisters at the 
Grange, rigidly cold and formal, but ever in a solemn bustle and per- 
plexity of business. The Grange mystery is an episode of indifferent 
interest. 

But we must scramble to a conclusion, in a very immethodical fashion ; 
for how, with stinted limits and an imperfect memory, can we find our 
way to a finis^ along the highways and byways of Mrs. Gore's wide 
domains, unless in a manner sadly skipping and desultory ? To run 
over the names, then, of some other of her host of novels — there are the 
“ Reign of Terror^’ and the “ Lettre de Cachet,” the earliest and, some 
think, the most graceful and attractive of her opera omnia. Her more 
recent and characteristic style found ita first decided display in “ Women 
as They Are”— a somewhat ffippant picture of fashionable and Lad%fs 
Magazine esdstence. It appear^ in 1830, and was followed next year 
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hj the renowned and efiervesoent Tolnmes devoted to Mothers and 
D8iighters’’^-of which the critical Phoebus of Blue-Stocking Bevelf»'’ 
who confessed he sometimes wished Mrs. Gore’s three volumes were tw^ 
was fain to protest^ 

But not when she dwelt upon daughters or mothers ; 

Oh> (hen the three made him quite long for three others. 

Another year, and she produced The Fair of May Fair,” a series of a 
rather fade and passS aspect. After “ Mrs. Annytage” there came 
(1888) ^^The Heir of Selwood” — a complicated story, which involves 
)x>th reader and writer in a labyrinth that once or twice threatens a 
fix” — illustrative of the wrongful acquisition of a noble estate, and the 
perplexities of a childless heroine, who adopts a strange infant as her 
own, and anon finds herself a mother de facto as well as dejure. In 
this tale Mrs. Gore is more restrained and serious than usual. Neat 
came The Cabinet Minister,” represented by a Sir Robert Crewe— one 
of those official veterans whom she describes with such gusto ; the time 
being that of the Carlton House regency, and the theme one to which, 
in its salient points, she is marvellously au fait The same year (183d) 
appeared deferment; or. My Unde the Earl” — ^full of satiric touches, 
and supported by one or two capital full-length figures. It has been 
said, that so faithful are her portraits, that it is by no means difficult 
for one moving in the same cirdcs to detect the individuals from whom 
particular traits are drawn ; yet are they not portraits, ;ior, what is still 
more common, caricatures of well-known personages; the peculiarities 
only are derived from distinct originals, and combined with genend 
characteristics. ** Her pages are a complete Rochefoucauld of English 
high life.” But the satire is not crabbed, the irony is not morose, the 
ridicule is not snappish: for this we may take Apollo’s word at the 
Feast of the Violets, 

For her satire, he said, wasn’t evil, a bit ; 

But as full of good heart as of spirits afgid wit. 

In 1840 we had The Dowager ; or, the New School|for Scandal,” 
of which the name is its own interpreter, being a motley and high-colour^ 
pfeture of the results of babbling and gossip, the prolific seeds sown by Mrs. 
Candours and Sir Benjamin Backbites. The dowager herself. Lady Del- 
maine, is one of our author’s most felicitous characters ; but, with one or 
two exceptions, the others are pasteboard, and that of the flimsiest make; 
and the story is rattled through with a careless rapidity, and overflow of 
colloquial levity, which makes us approve once again the criticism of the 
divinity afready appealed to ; 

Only somewhat he found, now and then, which dilated 
A little too much on the fashions it rated, 

And heaps of*' polite conversation” so true 

That he, once, really wish’d the three volumes were two. 

If we have wished it more than once, may Mrs. Gore and her tutelar god 
forgive us! 


spoilt by haste and recklessness of construction, but clever, piquant, and 
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pungent ae ever. More pains sbe must have taken in working up the 
power and passion (for there are both in an eminent degree) of The 
banker’s Wife; or, Court and City;*’ but ihose who chiefly appreciate 
her, pronounce it comparatively heavy reading. Scenes there are, how- 
ever, of mnuine comedy and humorous relief, such as scarcely any one 
else could have put on paper. There was some ground for a cntic at this 
period (1 843-4) affirming that, ^'within the last eight or nine years Mrs. 
Gore had distanced nearly all her contemporaries by a nmid succession of 
some of the most brilliant novels in our language.”* Nor, e 
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lishing her thousands, and Mr. James his ten thousands? Besides the 
consecrated form of tlu^e volumes, there were the magazines into which 


to pour the exuberance of her invention. In this wape she gave us 
Blanks and Frizes,” Temptation and Atonement,” “ Abedne^ the 
Money-Lender,” “ Surfaceism ; or, the World and its Wife ;” and innu- 
merable stories, such as the ** Burgher of St. Gall,” the ** Scrap-stall of 

t ris,” the Leper-House of Janv^” the Royalists of Peru,” and other 
ioriettes collected 

From a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 


or a quick fancy cull flowers and fruitage. Recurring to the post-octavo 
triplets, we have yet to record the names of Peers and Parvenus,” in 
which she appears to strain a chord already enfeebled by undue tension ; 
and Sketenes of English Character,” illuminated by a running fire of 
witticisms, manufactured by the same accomplished patentee as ** Cecil,” 
and fizzing and crackling m every conceivable direction ; and then the 
Debutante ; or, the London Season,” another congenial subject for such 
a lecturer. These three last works all belong to one year, 1846. Her 
next, Castles in the Air,” betrayed increasing symptoms of over-work, 
and did little to strengthen, nothing to spread, her reputation. But it 
would take many a weightier load than such air- castles to sink the reputa- 
tion she had secured^ a score of such mediocrities would not much depre- 
ciate the insurance policy she had long since effected in the temple of 
Fame. In this glancing notice we have omitted several of her ablest, as 
well as her least-noticeable fictions; nor have we, as dealing simply with 
a female novelist, alluded to her productions in other walks of literature. 

If it happened that our printer’s (“ bad word,” as Young Tom Hall’s 

biographer would put it, and as Ellis Bell would not^) were clamorous 


* A New Spirit of the Age. 

t Every reader of “ Wu&ering Heights” must have •• made mat eyes,” as a 
German would say, at the frequency and matter-of-course nonchalance with which 
oaths are there spelt out, letter by letter, in the most solid style of cursing and 
swearing. Never was dish to set before a— trooper, more highly spiced and hotly 
pq^pered, in the manner whidi troopers proverbially relish. And Cnrrer BeU 
espouses the cause of all this "cussin’ and swearln’.” In her preface to the above 
work, she says that undoubtedly a large class of readers will “ suffer greatly” Aom 
EUis Bell’s habit of substituting the naughty word m exteneo for the customaiy 
Uank line. And adds; I may as well say at once, that for this circumstance it. 
isout of my power to apedogise; deeming myseU; arational plan to write words 
at fiill len^. The practiBe of hinti^ ^by single letters those expletives wil^ 
which pro&no and violent persona are wont to garnish their discourse, strikes me 
as a proceeding which, however w^ meant, is weak and ftitile. I cannot tell what 
good It does— what fe^ng it spares— what horror it conceals.” This is lik^ 
characteristic of the finink and free-hearted writer, whatever we may think ofher 
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fo more oojpy/’ instead of brin^i as .the ingenuous youth isi^ indiguaut at 
Onv excesses^in longitude and latitude^ we could gloriously M up a sheet 
^or two with a formal enumeration of the comedies^ farces, feuilletons, 
and ofmcula miscellanea of Mrs; Gore’s authoiAip. Nor would 
the mere catalo^e read amiss, or be wanting in interest, to those 
who gloat over me catalogues of Homer's ships, and Milton’s proper 
names, and the leveo and drawing’-room statistics in four parallel columns 
of the Times. As a novelist, we take our leave of her, with a cordial 
sense of her singular talents and memorable industry — our general im- 
pression of her multifarious fictions being in accordance with the compli- 
mentary comment of Leigh Hunt 

Then liow much good reading! what fit, flowing words ! 

Wliat enjoyment, whether midst houses or herds 1 

'Tis the tliinking of men with the lightness of birds! 


UESTEK SOMERSET. 

BY NICHOLAS MICH£XL. 

BOOK III. 

Chapter XX. 

Hester’s honey has vanished — the police-office. 

It was not long before Hester awoke, and her first sensation was sur- 
prise at finding herself in the dark. She struck a light ; and that surprise 
was increased when she perceived that her candle had not burnt down, 
but that some person had placed the extinguisher upon it. Julio was 
awakened by the movements of her sister, and had begun to dress herself 
in order to take her turn as sentinel. A slight scream from Hester be- 
trayed that she had now discovered the fatal truth. The drawer of the 
bureau was open, and empty ; the treasure — ^the hoarded hope of a 
fathers freedom— all the money was gone! 

Pitiable was the picture of consternation, anguish, and despair, which 
the girl presented. For the first few moments she was speechless, and 
could only by gestures make Julie aware of the terrible stroke which* had 
befallen them. By degrees, however, she gained self-possession, and was 
enabled, amidst the whirl of her feelings, to act and think. She rushed 
to the door, but no one could have entered by that way, since it was 
locked on the inside. The window, with its cut pane, quickly told the 
tale ; and as she threw open the sash, the ladder of ropes was seen still 
daogling from the iron bar, the thief in his hurry having neglected to 
take it away. 

Hester^s first suspicion fell on the gardener, but the old man seemed 
the very personification of honesty ; and when she saw his little dog, that 
at one time had roused her by his bark, lying dead in the garden, the 
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taste. With her a blank is a duun, and dl shams are to be put down— except on 

^^^^Ine-stocking Bevds, canto ii. 
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idea instantly disndMd. But Jidia iNiw avv^ the iitmatet of tbe 
hoosei and d\ was ezcilenoieiit and consternatfion* The gardener huiried^ 
through the fidds, and down the lane ; biit| at tnig;ht be expect^, nothing 
could be seen or leamt of the hottsebimkw. 

Morning dawned. Unfortunately their neighbour, Mr. Kellerman, 
was absent from home, and therefore no advice pr assistance could be 
obtained from that quarter. JuHe proposed going to the Fleet Prison 
without delay; but Hester, even now kindly considerate, overruled her 
sister. She was well assured that the poor prisoner, their father, could 
render them no aid, and anxious was she to spare him the knowledge of 
the bitter stroke, so long as any hope of recovering the stolen property 
existed. One mode of proceeding offered itself, and the most rational 
one it seemed to be — it was to apply to a magistrate, in order that efficient 
steps might be taken for the discovery and apprehension of the robber. 

The master of the house in which they lived accompanied the sisters 
to the police-office, and they arrived at Bow-street before the magistrate 
had taken his accustomed place. Sad it was, under such circumstances, 
t(^be obli^d to wait; but rules of office are stubborn things — iron that 
refuses to bend : a magistrate will not sit before his time. 

The court opened at last, and some uninteresting business having been 
gone through, Hester w'as permitted to make her statement. 

Even in her distress, there was an air of superiority about the ruined 
gentleman's daughter which commanded respect The ushers, clerks, 
and matter-of-fact functionaries of such a place, are not readily charmed, 
yet the beauty and grace of Hester had an evident effect upon them. 
She detailed, in a plain and straightforward manner, the circumstances of 
the robbery. The magistrate — not the one who had harshly treated her 
on a former occasion — ^appeared to take great interest in her case, the 
more especially when he learnt for what object the money had been 
accumulated. 

‘‘But, my dear young lady,” be said, “had you taken tho trouble to 
inquire respecting the bankers you name, you would have found they are 
among the richest in London. The letter, raising an alarm as to their 
stability, was evidently written by a party connected with the robbery. 
But I can feel for you ; timidity and suspicion are not always readily 
conquered ; the money was designed for a purpose so important, that, by a 
dutiful daughter like yourself, it must have Wn valued almost like life 
itself. But, no doubt, you are impatient ; you arc anxious for a way 
to be pointed out whereby the lost property may be recovered. We will 
do what we can, and if our efforts prove vain, 1 shall very sincerely pity 
you. In the fimt , place, have you preserved the numbers and dates of 
the notes ?” 

Hester produced the Kst of which we have spoken, and it was passed 
to the magistrate. 

“ Bless me, all fives and tens, and one hundred sovereigns! This is 
valuable booty ; the villain will pass the small notes easily in the coun- 
try, and the stoppage of them at the Bank of England wul, I foar, be of 
litfie use.’* 

The countenance of Hester assumed an expression of anguish which a 
painter might have depicted, though words may not describe. But two 
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police constaUes now stepped forward^ and one of them addxessed the 
^poagistrate. 

^Please yonr worship, Bateman and I think we can throw some light 
on this business, if your worship giyes ns leave now to speak.** 

Speak on,” said the magistrate. ^ 

Last night, or rather tibis morning, for ’twas near four o'clock, 1 
found a man lying across the pavement in Piccadilly ; he seemed to be 
in a fit, so I raised him off the stones, and called assistance, when Bate- 
man came up. Searching his pockets to find out his address, that we 
might carry him home, we discovered a bunch of skeleton-keys, a small 
crowbar, and other housebreaking implements; then, from another 
pocket we drew forth a heavy bag — it was full of money!” 

Hester uttered a faint cry at me bare possibility that this might prove 
her lost treasure. 

A bag of money,” said the magistrate; *‘go on.” 

We carried the man to a surgeon’s, who said the fit was a bad one, 
and brought on, he thought, by over-excitement of mind. 1 put a seal 
upon the bag, and gave it to tne inspector ; and lie, your worship, has 
the money now in court.” 

^ Very well ; let the inspector produce it. If the sum is composed of 
bank notes, the numbers of which correspond with those marked on the 
sheet before me, of course the matter is decided that the property is the 
young lady’s.” 

The inspector of police came forward, and at once placed the bag of 
money on the table. Oh ! to have seen Hester's glistening eyes, her 
clasped hands, and to have heard her exclamation of rapture, might have 
touched the hardest, and warmed the coldest heart. 


“ That is mine ! — ours I — I know it — thank Heaven ! I am happy 
now !” And overwhelmed by the feelings of the moment^ and scarcely 
conscious of what she did, Hester ardently embraced her sister, wliile tears 
filled her eyes. 

Meantime, the money was turned out upon the table, and the mftgis- 
trate’s clerk began to count the sovereigns. They proved to be a hun- 
dred. The notes were unrolled, and meir dates and numbers exactly 
agreed with Hester’s account. 

Well,” said the good magistrate, Ihking off his spectacles, with a 
happy and beaming look, this is, indeed, a fortunate affiiir ; and I con- 
gratulate the young lady most sincerely on the prompt and uiiexp^ted 
recovery of her lost property. But,” he asked, where is the criminal? 
Did he recover from tne fit 

Yes, your worship,” replied the inspector; “ he is now quite wall : 
we have him here locked up.” 

Then bring him before the bench,” said the magistrate. 

There was a movement among the people, and a turning of heads in 
the direction that the prisoner was expected to come. Already the house- 
breaker seemed to be an object of morbid interest, and each one asked 
the other if it was known who he was. But the [^isoner now appeared, 
and was led forward by the constables, and placed in the dock. Thenan 
involuntaiT exclamation of wonder burst mm the lips of many present, 
to whom the person of the unhappy man was well known. 
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« It is Mr. Pike Pike, the attorney !— impossible I” wm ihe 
words echoed around* 

Hester and Julie, too, were taken by suiprise ; for they had not con- " 
oeiTed that thw father’s persecutor and Hartley’s tool would have pro- 
ceed^ to such a length— committing at once an act of the lowest, vuest 
descn^tion, and yet of consummate daring. And how did Mr. Pike 
comport himself, with the eyes of all fixed upon him, and his guilt re- 
vealed so completely that no loophole was left him for escape ? 

There he stood, the black, relentless persecutor of the innocent, the 

C 'erer to the e^ passions of an unnatural brother; his career having 
pursued for years, long years — his one object tlie amassing of 
money. There he stood, the plotting, the cautious, the craf^ ; spreading 
snares for others, but caught in the snare himself at last. His hypocrisy 
would avail him nothing now; his hardihood could not face out the ter- 
rible and palpable truth : the wretched man knew it, and felt it. 

Ay, he felt it, and therefore he shrank into himself ; therefore his lean 
and withered limbs trembled, and his teeth chatter^. In a word, his 
moral and physical courage had fled. A miserable object, he appeared, 
of fraud unmasked, and long-flourishing iniquity receiving retribution at 
last. He answered no word to the questions of the magistrate ; in sullen 
silence he was removed from the police-office, and in sullen silence locked 
up. On the following day he was placed again at the bar, and ex- 
amined ; the depositions were taken against him, and no doubt of his 
guilt being entertained, Mr. Pike was fully committed to take his trial 
for housebreaking and robbery. 


Chafteb XXL 

MB. PIKE IN NEWGATE. 

The money was safe, and the heart of Hester was full of happiness, 
yet she did not exult over a fallen enemy. That enemy was now in a 
prison— in Newgate — awaiting his trial. 

From the serious nature of the crime with which he was charged, and 
other considerations, Mr. Pike was not lodged in one of the common 
wards, where it has been the ciM|[to to pla^ three, six, and sometimes 
even twelve prisondk together, uo was confined in a separate cell, 
with liberty to take air and exercise in the yard twice a day. The cell 
was not altogether cheerless, light being admitted tlirough a gratiug 
about eight feet from the ground. There was a littlo iron b^tea^ 
with a straw mattress, in the corner ; be was allowed a wooden chair, with 
a small deal table, and, enjoying the privileges of prisoners before con- 
viction, writing materials were supplied him. 

That he deeply felt his degradation, may be supposed. Ho; the re- 
spectable gentleman — the upholder, by prmession, of the laws of his 
country— the flourishing fundholder — ^to be con&ed in Newgate gaol ! 
the fact was enough to cover him with shame, and fill^ his heart with in- 
di^^tion. 

sSt. Pike sat on Ins wooden chair. He had been drawing up a defence 
which he intended to read at his trial ; but^ alas ! he found all Ins skill 
and legal knowledge utterly foil him in milking out a case so that an 
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acquittal might be expected, tibe cfiddcnee a^inst him being so strong,' so 
overwhelming. His lean arms were now fmded on his narrow chest, and 
his g^at hei3 drooped in profound meditation. In appearance, the man 
was much the same as when we described him in his little counting-house 
in St. Mary Axo. His .white neckerchief, on which his prominen^chin 
seemed always to take a pleasure in resting, was drawn tightly arodm his 
throat ; his seedy black coat was buttoned up close, and camuUy brushed ; 
while leather straps drew straining down his shrunken pantaloons, to meet 
the upper rim of his long, well-polished shoes. His features, however, 
were thinner and paler, his large hooked nose standing out in more 
defined prominence, and his round, restless black eyes ^ded to their 
natural histre the almost ferocious glare which distinguishes those of a 
wild beast. 

Solitude, it is said, prompts meditation, and loves to send memory back 
over the past, whether evil or good deeds have marked our course. Mr. 
Pike’s contemplations^ at that moment were retrospective. He thought of 
all he had done— of nis triumphs and his defeats ; but he felt no repent- 
ance, no remorse. 

Blind, misjudging world !” he said, in his quiet reverie, you know 
not what really is crime, or what is virtue. Each act 1 have committed 
may be defended on a sound, philosophical principle — ^the principle of ex- 
pediency. Even my last deed, which men stupidly call robbery, and for 
which 1 am incarcerated in this vile dungeon, was only the obeying one 
of the grand ii^dncts of our nature — self — self-aggrandisement ; and no 
man is expected to fight against nature. I wished to lay up something 
for my ola age ; I would not starve. That girl’s money was better in my 
hands than in Hartley’s; for to him it would eventually have gone. 
Oh I yes, my mind is peaceful and happy in one sense, and my conscience 
is at rpst. My agony is, that my miserable fellow-men have me now in 
their power ; my a^ny is, that lul my plans — my deeply-laid schemes — 
are of no more avail. And oh^!” he cried, starting up, and grinding his 
teeth, ** my worst agony is, that all I have saved — all for whichJ have 
racked my brains and starved my body — ^my annuity, my stock, n^dear, 
dear guineas — eveiything must go. They will take away from the old 
man his hard earnings, the provision he designed for his declining years ; 
they will call him a convict, and 8end|j|im across the seas ; they will not 
pity the old man — ^fools ! monsters ! murderers ! — ^tlfty will not!” 

He sat upon his low iron bedstead, and began to draw a skull-cap over 
his misshapen head, and to take off his shoes. 

** I’ll go to bed. 111 sleep. Ill forget all the business until the trial 
comes on. But then those dreams, those horrid dreams ! No, I cannot 
lie down ; I can battle with the fiends better awake.” 

Suddenly Mr. Pike began to smile, and to pace up and down with a 
quick and cheerful step. 

** Well, well, bear up, my heart I Come what may, I shall not die. 
Thanks to the change in our laws, I shall not swing on a gibbet. This 
is something. Nok grave yet; no blotting out of the light; no worm; 
no grave — ha, ha! This, I say, is something. The most they can 
prove is burglary, and what they ignorantly call theft; and the severest 
sentence they can pass is transportation. But for how long?. Seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one years? The last would be for life; for I am 



getting old» a^d my mind and body Bxp not what they were. For life I 
Oh! miseiy. But cheer up; I shaJl'not iie. No grave yet; no dark- 
neis ; no foul worm beneath. Tm, yee, I shall live ; I shall live.” 

His bands were clasped^ and his eyes were nused to the ceiling of his 
cell ; yet these gestures were not expressions of an inward thankfulness 
to Ebaven for life prolonged ; they roerdy denoted the exultation of the 
coward who feared to die. But amin one black and withering thought 
oppressed him.. His smiles vanished, and his haggard features worked 
with rage, while he shook his clench^ hand, as if uttering maledictions 
against some imaginaiy enemies. 

** Tliey’ll do it ; the law gives them the power. A convict’s property 
is forfeited to the state. Oh! that curses could slay! Then every 
wretch who dared to touch one penny of that money should fall blasted, 
dead in the attempt. It is mine,” he cried, furiously; ‘Hhey shall not 
take it from me. Have I not earned it?->gathered it little by little ? — 
debarred myself of all which others indulge in ? ’Tis fifteen thousand 
pounds. Fifteen thousand ! Think of that. In one day I might have 
converted it all into guineas, and hid the amount somewhere in the 
ground. Then, when I returned from banishment, 1 might have found 
it, recovered it, enjoyed it again. But it is too late now. Woe is me! 
They won’t let me go to the Bank and sell it out. They’ll seize it ; the 
vultures will seize it. But they shall not ; I’ll move earth and heaven ere 
they shall take my property. Rather than they should have it, I would 
die, and it should be placed in my coffin. Yes, my head should be laid 
upon a. bag of gold, and my feet be buried in sovereigns. This would 
soothe my Spirit — I know it would. But, alas ! these are idle dreams. I 
shall lose my money. I am undone, and my heart is broken !” 

With an air of abandonment he ilung himself into his chair. His lean 
body was bent double as he rocked himself to and fro ; and in his agony 
the miser wept. 


Cbafteb XXII. 

MR. PIKE IS VISITED IN PRISON BT HIS OLD PATRON. 

The door of the cell was opened, and one of the gaolers of the prison 
entered. ^ 

** Here’s your dbunsel come W see you, Mr. Pike,” said the man. 
** This is the first time, I believe,” he added, addressing the stranger. 
“ How long do you want, sir ?” 

A half an hour, perhaps, will be sufficient.” 

The gaoler retired, closing the door after him. In no other canacity 
than that of legal adviser would Mr. Hartley have been allowed this 
private interview with Pike; but dnee the former was known to be a 
barrister, however little he practised, the liberty had beenyeiy easily ob- 
tained. Hartley now stood before the prisoner, but remained for several 
minutes without speaking, and all that Kke did was to raise his eyes im- 
ploringlyj and fix them on him who had been so long his employer and 
patron. * ^ 

** Ypu are come to do something for me<— come to save me,” said the 
attorney. 
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You are past that,’* obsenred Hartley; “ I will not bwoy you 
t&eie is no hope for you/* 

Mr. Pike groaned. 

** I thought your last game was to be your best — it has proved your 
worst, for you have disappointed me, and ruined yourself/’ 

<< Don’t upbraid me; the calamity no human foresight could guard 
agdnst. I had succeeded in my enterprise, as you mow, when that 
bo£ly ailment struck me down. *I lost my senses before 1 had time to 
dispose oT the money, or throw away the implements 1 had used. The 
fit passed, and I found myself in custody, discovered — ruined! Mr. 
Hartley, I have sold myself for you.” 

“ Not at all; you nave been liberally rewarded for everything you 
have done. Pike, 1 believe we understand each other. 1 well know, if 
you imagine it m^ benefit yourself, you will not scruple to betray me.” 

Why, Mr. Hartley,” said Pike, looking obliquely at him, you 
have been my master as it were, my abettor, my inciter, through all the 
business ; and 1 have thought, that were I to tell this to the jury, it might 
go for to soften the rigour of the punishment which might l>e awarded 
me.” 

“ Miserable man !” exclaimed Hartley ; “ but I expected this of you. 
It is not enough that the power I once possessed over the fortunes of. my 
enemy has passed fi'om my hands, but the vile tool I used is turned 
into a dagger to stab me.” 

“ Ay,” said Pike, with a grin of malicious pleasure ; and I can tell 
them of something more. I don’t see why I should be transported, and 
you escape. I’ll tell them that Flemming, the hunchback, met——” 

Liar ! and slanderer !” interrupted Hartley. 

Thy victims lie in a pauper’s grave !” said Pike. 

Do you wish to die yourself? Hush ! or the turnkey beyond that 
door may hear your foul but dangerous language.” 

“ Strive then to save me.” 

1 cannot do it; but this I will do, and to make the proposal I came 
here to-day. You will be found guilty; thero is no help for that- 
transported, perhaps, for fourteen years. Whatever money you possess, 
as a matter of course, must be forfeited.” 

** Ha !” cried Pike, clenching his h^pd. 

“ Listen to me — accuse me not — ^mention not m^ name iu connexion 
with your own, and I swear that, on your return, all you have lost shall 
be made good to you from my private property.” 

Mr. Pike mused, his long chin resting on his hand, and his eyes fixed 
on the wall of his cell. He shook his head, and counted on his fingers : 
at length he spoke without looking at Hartley. 

** It won’t do— fourteen years — a long time it is to one who is g^w- 
ing old; besides, the sentence may be for life, and of what use then will 
your money be? On the other hand, if I jprove toihe jury that you have 
set me on, that you are the principal ana I only the agent, 1 cmculate it 
will make a great difference as r^mrds tiie severity of my sentence— 
mrhaps I may get off - with seven years* It won’t do, I say — I can’t 
listen to you.” 

Be reasonable ; think again ; nune is the best plan,” 

No,” said Pike, firmly; **you shall not get off. The truth is^ I 
think I shall be transported for Ufo, unless you are shown to be my 





ffon^ter and abett^ I can’f help aeeuri&g you — ^tmustdoit; aoihit’a 

S^H^ey was acquainted with the character of the man so weU that he 
despaired of moving him; and he knew Pike would not lift his Etde finger 
to save the life of a fdlow-being, if nothing personally was to be got by 


to save^ the life of a fdlow-being, if nothing personally was to be got by 
the action. He felt in his heart the truth oi the other’s reasoning, and 
Mieved, under any circumstances, that Kke would be transported for 
lift ; consequently, the promise of making over to him properW on hu 
presumed return, would, however urged, possess no weight in influencing 
his conduct. In a word, Hartley was now assured that Pike would 
betray their connexion, and bring him to shame. 

An idea crossed his mind : might it not be possible to remove the 
evidence, and silence the man’s tongue for ever, for he had that concealed 
about him which would enable him to effect deed ? What then ?— 
should he improve his {position ? no; for an ignominious death on the 
gallows would be the inevitable consequence. 

On all sides he saw himself hemmed in : here, certain accusation ; 
there, if he sought to prevent that accusation, a doom of shame ; while 
the gratification he had received from carrying out his revengeful pro- 
j^ts was at an end, and the triumphant countenance of his enemy rose 
like a mocking vision upon his waking dreams. Half his lift had been 
wasted in the morbid indulgence of one dark and demoniacal passion — 
the offspring of an unhappy, disappointed love. He had fed, as it were, 
on the poison of revenge : the pains, trials, and sorrows of his enemy 
had formed the only source of happiness he had known, and, with 
fostering care, he had spread his persecutions over a wide space of years. 
His heart was now not the seat of remorse, but of cankering wretched- 
ness — of gloom deeper than that of a Cain— of a weariness, a loathing 
of mankind and the world, which words may not describe. 

Anger or excitement was no longer betrayed by Hartiey : his manner 
settled into a deep, imperturbable calm ; and he now addnMued the man 
who had been his tool and accomplice. « 

Hear me ; you will be banished to a distant land ; you will be made 
to work in chains ; every farthing of your property is lost for ever. You 
will be a wretdied being — a mot on the earth — a loathed thing of 
shame for men to wag their hsids at. Will you escape all this ? — I 
know a way.'' 

Mr. Pike sprang up breathlessly, hope and joy beaming in his counte- 
nance. 

** A way ? Then tell me, dear Mr. Hartley ; show me this way, and I 
will not accuse you — ^1 will bless you T’ 

There is a passage in one of the Greek writers whidb teaches — ^ when 
tile ills of life counterbalance the good, when misery is stronger than 
happiness, then it is the part of wisdom — to die !' ” 

*‘To die?" repeated Pike, staring on Hartiey — '*to die? I don't 
understand you. That’s not the way yon mean, is it ?” 

Yes ; are you rdlnctant to leave a world iriikh has no more good to 
offer ?” 

Rather, " said Pike, turning pale ; I thmk I would rather not leave 
it— at least not just yet." 

Do you fear to deep in tile earth instead of in your bed?” 

Don't talk so^ dear Mr. Hartiey — don’t like to hear you talk like 
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ibis. I tell YOU, I would i*adier not die— a great deal rather not. Sleep 
in the earth ?— ’tie horrible to think of.*^ 

<< This is the only method^ ihen, I can recommend, if you wish to 
esca^ the evils which surround you.’’ * • 

Thank ;|^u; I would rather be excused following your advi^” an* 
swered Mr. Tike. Under any drcumstances, I am resolved to live*” 

** Poor coward !” said Hartley, musingly ; “ governed by the instinct 
that governs the unreasoning brute— clinging to life for life’s sake. 
Pitiable man, live and be wretched ! I envy thee not. Betray me— say 
what thou wilt — ^it will be the same to me now.” 

Hartley turned aw^, and searched for something beneath his vest. 
He agmn approached Pike, and the latter perceived mat he held in his 
hand a small pistol. The attorney, who only thought of himself, started 
back in terror. 

What ! you don’t mean to murder me, Mr. Hartley ? In pity, for- 
bear ! Think of the consequences to yourself. I don’t wish to die, I say 
—I will live — I must live !” 

‘‘Pear not, timorous idiot ! live, for I can wish thee no deeper curse 
than the life thou dost cling to. Here,” he said, looking at the pistol, 
and speaking to himself rather than his companion, “ this little thing 
will mve me all 1 now covet — oblivion and peace. It will solve the 
grand secret. It will send me, perhaps, to join company with Cato^ 
Brutus, and all who, to escape defeat and the ills of life, dared to cut the 
thread of their own destiny, rather than to wait patiently for the dividing 
shears of the dark Sisters. Welcome — welcome the future, whatever 
it be!” 

Mr. Pike, paralysed by terror, remained in the comer of the cell. He 
could not call the gaoler — he could not utter a word ; his limbs shook, 
his teeth chattered, and his eyes were rivetted on Hartley. But he who 
meditated suicide appeared suddenly to alter his determination, and re- 
turned the pistol to ms pocket, muttering to himself, “ Not here— not 
here ; I would not bq carried forth from a prison.” One silent, con- 
temptuous look he cast at the unhappy attorney, and moved to the door 
of tne cell ; he passed out, and Pike, much to ois relief and satisfiiction, 
found himself alone. 

That evening, when all was calm and quiet in the Temple, and the 
lawyers had closed their offices — when the dews were lightly hdling on 
the shrubs and flowers in the Temple Gardens, and the first stars were 
shedding down their silver threads of light on the old hall, the playing 
fountain, and the church where the dust of centuries is laid— the report 
of a pistol was heard. It proceeded from chambers in the King’s 
Bench-walk, and a porter, hastening up the stairs, found Hartley on &e 
floor. The ball had entered a vital part, but as the porter raised the 
bleeding man, he still breathed. 

.“TeU people I committed this act— pshaw! you need not fetch a 

surgeon, it is of no use. Somerset he gasped, endeavouring to 

raise his hand, “ my enemy — ^it is your turn to triumph now ; so moves 
round the wheel of inevitable fate!’^ 

He sank back ; his fierce and mdignant eye grew dim; and the un- 
happy Hartley — ^the man whose nature disappointed love had 0i)|miged 
almost into a demon’s— the brooding recluse— the inoamation.oC.a re- 
" vengeful spirit — ^had ceased to breathe. 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S ** NORTHERN WORTHIES."* 

* 

Poor Hartley should have lived to see this fair edition of his works*— 
now oomprising seven delightful post-octavos. 

** I own/’ he once said or sung— 

I own I like to see my works in print; 

The page looks knowing, though there’s noth^pg in*t. 

To have read his own poems, essays, marginalia, and ‘^Biomphia Bore- 
alis’’ (that gentle hook with a blustering title,” as Southey called it), 
in so compact and tasteful a series — thanks to Mr. Moxon’s tact in pub- 
lishing form and pressure”-— would have cheered that child-lik^ gra- 
dous heart of his, and made him go on his lonely way rejoicing. Living, 
he was cAnparatively unrccognis^ ; deceased, he is honoured with many 
honours — as a light of the age, though not, perhaps, a burning and shin- 
ing one— as a power of the age, though the potency was cribbed and 
confined by sorrowful conditions. His brother’s manly and affectionate 
memoir, at once so discreet and candid in its ^deliverances,’** has 
awakened in eve^ feeling heart a true sympathy with Professor Wilson’s 
exclamation: ** Dear Hartley ! Yes, ever dear to me I” And his own 
writings are so fully stored with attractive personal traits, and testify to 
so kindly and genial a nature, that we incline to appropriate Landor's 
benison on the departed Elia, that cordial old man^’’ and say, in spite 
of hyper-orthodoxy : 

What wisdom in thy levity, what truth 
In every utterance of that guileless soul ! 

Few are the spirits of the glorified 

I’d spring to earlier at the gate of Heaven. 

Is it objected that this is being to Hartley’s faults more than a little 
blind, and to his virtues veiy, very kind ? So be it. A gentle” reader 
will not press the objection ; and others, ungentle ones, we are not care- 
ful to answer in this matter. Enough to quote to them the canon— pos- 
sibly to their thinking a vulgar error — de mortuis nil nisi bonum : and 
as Hartley Coleridge is not the man to be dismissed with a nil, let them 
not grudge the bonum we bestow, nor cavil at our interpretation of the 
rule nisi» 

In the year 1832, Hartley entered into an engagement, his brother 
tells us, with a printer and publisher at Leeds, to furnish matter for a 
^yincial biography, to be entitled ** The Worthies of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire,” which, however, only proceeded as far as the third number. 
But as each life was complete in itself, and had an interest independent 
of mere local associations, the portion which had appeared was reprinted 
under the titie of Biogpraphia Borealis.” After a lapse of twenty years 
the same work re-appear?, enriched with annotations by the authors lather 
and brother. Bartley’s intellect was, like his father’s, prone to fragmen- 
toiy, excurtiv^ discursive moods ; and there are those, we doubt no^ who 
are disturbed by the influence of this peripatetic philosophy in a biogra- 

^ lives of northern Worthies. By Hartley Coleiidge. Edited by his Brother. 
A Hew Edition, with the Cometions of the Author, and the Margbud Obierva- 
tioBtof 8. T. Coletidge. " 8 vols. Mbxon, 1869. 
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plier. Whether narrative in general does not suffer from such vagrancy 
—whether the stream loses depth, force, and clearness, by such perpetual 
meanderings, we shall not stay to inquire. We can only record our as* 
pirafaon, uttered fresh from the perusal of the lives betore ns, O si sic 
omnesi It is easy to forgive a writer his serpentine intricacies, when 
every involution and convolution is so full of suggestivenes^ and when to 
deny him the right he assumes, would be to denude the maypole of its 
wreathing garlancb, or to convert Hogarth’s line of beauty into a mathe- 
matical nght line; Mr. Derwent Coleridge properly characterises these 
** biogiupnies” os biographical essays — vehicles of remark and discussion, 
everywhere distinguiriicd by keen observation, genial humour, and right 
feeling ; often lawlessly digressive, yet never felt as an interruption, nor 

r ued to weariness ; serious wisdom and varied knowledge, conveyed in 
most delightful form. Not expecting much documentarys research 
or critical examination, our part is to welcome the appearance of the 
author, behind the occasionally withdrawn veil of conventional reserve, 
like old Fuller or Montaigne, speaking in his own person — sometimes in 
a sportive, often in a familiar vein — with a freedom unmarked by affec- 
tation or mannerism, the spontaneous issue of the biographer’s mind, 
varied by the varying mood. For ^Hhe style of the work passes through 
every variety of tone ; but the transition is always easy, because it is 
always natural. Sometimes it is grave and solemn ; shortly after, play- 
ful and careless ; then dogmatic and sententious. It is sometimes highly 
poetical, or rather poetry itself, jfede soltUa ; but it is never forced.” 
Such, ill fact, as Hartley is in those right pleasant essays of bis, which 
we used to admire in Inackicood^ long, long ago, without knowing who 
owned them — and Hartley had a finger in the “ Noctes ” themselves— 
such he is in the Lives of Northern Worthies.” A little more at- 
tention to method is about the only differential. 

Ills own estimate of this, his largest, if not his highest literary 
achievement,” appears to have been extremely moderate. He considered 
it overpraised. Uemembering the difficulties which attended its publica- 
tion, and comparing it with his own ideal standard of excellence, such a 
judgment was natural. 

** How,” he asks, in a letter to a friend, “ in the haste with which the 
work is to be got out, is it possible to hunt out for original facts, or to 
collect original documents, even if they were always accessible, which is 
far from being the cose ?” In another place he states, that he had to write 
eight, nine, and ten hours a day, to keep up with the press. Of course, 
from the necessity of the case, some portions of the work are mere com- 
pilation. 

Not the least notable feature of this work is its large-hearted tolera- 
tion — ihc liberality and catholicity with which it appraises the widely 
differing subjects of which it treats. The biographer’s duty is, as Hart- 
ley observes in the introductory essay, to endeavour to place himself at 
the exact point, in relation to general objects, in which his subject was 
placed, and to see things as he saw them — not, indeed, neglecting to 
avail himself of the vantage-ground which time or circumstances may 
have given him to correct wliat was delusive in the partial aspect, but 
never forgetting, while he exposes the error, to explain its cause. In 
presenting the several Worthies” to whom these vchimes are devoted-^ 
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chttcftct^n la evurjp profettion, of all parties, and many religkms dano* 
misatiQiiB— -the author states his rule to have been, to make each 
speak for himself in his own words, or by his own actions, as to poli- 
tical or relirioiis matters of opiuiou ; taking care, as far as possible, to 
in^resent the opinions that men or sects have actually held, m tlie light 
in which the^* have been lield by their professors— not in the distorted 
perspective of their adversaries. Not that he engages to withhold his 
own sentiments ; but ho declines to judge, much less condemn, the sentl- 
nieiits of others. And to this wise rule, on tlie whole, he wisely and 
consistently adheres. 

For tliat Romanist must bo hyper-pa pistically disposed who cannot re- 
lish the memoir of Bishop Fisher, herein honoured as a martyr, if not to 
the trutli that is recorded in the autlicutic “ Book of Heaven,’* yet to 
that cop^of it which he thought authentic, which was written on his 
heai't in the antique characters of authoi'itative age. And that Manchester 
schoolman must have suffered a desperate warp in. the woof of his mind, 
who cannot enjoy the history of Richard Arkwright, the penny bai'ber, 
who came to be a kniglit-bachelor, and died worth double the revenue of 
a German principality — man prominent among those who have, in 
Wordsworth’s language, 

An intellect Lial inastcfy exorcised 
O'er the blind elements ; a purpose given, 

A pcrbcverancc fed, almost a soul 
Imparted— to brute matter. 

And that litUratcur must have narrowed sympathies, wlio cannot extract 
profit and pleusuro from the life of William Roscoe — celebrated as 
biographer and historian, but yet more estimable as a grey-headed 
friend of freedom” — and one who, after tlie disappointment of n hundred 
hopcf, after a hundred vicissitudes of good and ill, never despaired of 
human nature; or that of Congreve, or Mason, or Bentley, especially 
tlie last. And that patriot must come of a windy, empty sort, who can- 
not exult in the portraiture of Andrew Marvell, a patriot of the old 
Roman build, and a poet of no vulgar strain,” whose mind, like the street 
and the wall of Jerusalem, avos built in troublous times, yet pronounced 
by Burnet the liveliest droll of the age,” and whose writings made the 
Merry Monarch forgive the Patriot for the salcc of tho Humorist. And 
that Quaker must be straitened in his own bowels, who can read without 
edification and creature- comfort tho sketch of Dr. John Fothcrgill. Of 
the Society of Friends, indeed, Hartley Coleridge writes with an interest 
and tenderness akin to that of Elia himself, who loved to sit among the 
Silent Ones in deepest peace, wdiich some outwedliug tears would rather 
confirm than disturb. 

We do not propose to give extracts from a work which has been before 
tho public so many years past, and which long since secured the first- 
fruits of a sure tliough slow renown, and of wmich Wordsworth thought 
so highly, that he recommended Mr. Moxon to omit no opportunity of 
obtaining an interest in tho copyright, saying, *^it w'as full of matter,’^' 
and that he doubted not it would live.” But there is one feature in 
die present edition to which we must call attention — ^the marginal notes, 
namely, by the venerable Head of the Family.” These ore compara- 
tively few and far bf^ween, but fhey are highly characteristic, and some- 
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times not a little curious. The welMcnown habit of jotting do^ annota- 
tions on the margin of the books he read, has made Samuel Taylor C(de- 
ridge's admirers anxious to see specimens: and here we are gratified with 
a sprinkling. That habit has been alluded to by various writers, in 
terms calculated to excite considerable expectations. De Qtuncey, for 
instance, says, “Coleridge often spoiled a book; but, in the course of 
doing this, he enriched that book with so many and so valuable notes, 
t^ing^ about him with such lavish profusion, from such a cornucopia of 
discursive reading, and such a fusing intellect, commentaries so many- 
angled and so uiany-colourcd,, that I have envied many a man whose 
luck has placed him in the way of such injuries ; and that man most 
have been a churl (though, God knows ! too often this churl has existed) 
who could have found in his heart to complain.”* And Charles Lamb — 
to cite one other witness of experience<-H:ounaels those who hive books 
to lend, and the heart to lend them, to “ let it be to such a one as 
8.^ T. C. ; he will return them with usury, enriched with annotations 
tripling their value. I have had experience. Many arc these precious 
MSS, of his--(m matter sometimes, and almost in quantity not unfre- 
^uently, vying with the originals)— in no very clerkly hand— legible 
in my Daniel, in old Burton, in Sir Thomas Biowne, &c. I counsel 
thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library against S. T. C.”t Such testi- 
mony makes the mouth water with anticipation. But it must be con- 
fessed that not in matter^ still less in quantity^ do the present marginalia 
correspond to such a note of preparation. However, the reader shall 
judge of the quality by one or two excerpts from the scanty sum-total. 

The following strictures on Hartley’s manner, refer to certain remarks 
upon allegorical and pastoral p^try, in the biography of Lord Fairfax : 

“ It is this petulant ipse dixU smartness and dogmatism, in which, as 
in a certain mannerism— a sudden jerkiness in the mood, and unexpected- 
ness of phrase— something between wit and oddity, but with the latter 
predominant, the peculiarity certain, the felicity doubtful — ^he has caught 
Southey’s mimner (the only things which he might not profitably have 
taken from his maternal aunt’s husband), that annoy and mortify me in 
Hartley's writings.” 

Again : in the life of WUliani Congreve, the old dramatist, Heywood, 
being characterised en passanSti» “the prose Shakspeare,” we find the 
old gentleman again taking his son to task: 

“ This note has less of Hartley’s tact and discrimination than, from 
such a subject, I should have expected. [Quite the “governor.”] 
Surely a prose Shakspeare is not onl^r an over-load for old Heywood, but 
something not very unlike a square circle,” [Coleridge all over.] 

Hartley’s castigation of Dr. Johnson, for his “uncharitable piece of 
special pleading” against the memory of Congreve, is applauded as 
follows : 

“ Very sensible. I could wish to have preserved a lively and smted 
conclusion of one of my courses of lectures, ou the sycophancy ana cynic 
assentation of Dr, Johnson, both as a critic and a moralist, and most 
singly as a critico*moral biographer, to the plebeian envy of the patri- 
cian mediocres and the reading public.” 

Hartley, having laughed at Congreve’s thought of confining a novel to 
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the unities^ in the hope to gain a laarei by applying the French rules to 
a species of composition never before made amenable to them, and having 
eompared this thought to the making tea or brewing small beer in che- 
mical nonienolature, is thus rebuked for his doctrine in general and his 
illustration in particular : 

A most infelicitous illustration! And why might not a novel, and a 
very good one in its kind, be written on such a plan ? 1 am sure that 
the ‘ Pilgrim/ ‘ Beggar's Bush,’ and several others of B. and F/s 
dramas, might be turned into very interesting novels. Had Congreve 
said that a good novel must be so written, then, indeed, H. might have 
slapped him.” 

Our next extract is given mainly to introduce a specimen of the 
reverend editor's notes upon tlie notes of his revered sire. Hartley takes 
occasion to deprecate the once-honoured custom of prefacing plays, 
with the commendatory verses of obliging friends — observing that the 
pride or modesty of a modern writer would revolt” at the practice of 
printing these panegyrics in tho vestibule of his own book. To this his 
father thus demurs : 

^*But why — supposing the verses worth reading for themselves? 
Would not H.be sorry to miss Barrow’s and Marvel’s i)oetic prefaces to the 
^ Paradise Lost ?’ I fear that tho jealousy and, still more, tne anbrother^ 
hood of modern authors have more to do with it than cither pride or 
modesty.” 

Mr. Derwent Coleridge, with excellent taste, annexes the following 
comment on this somewhat splenetic commentary: 

If there be any bitterness in this remark, it is that of a wounded 
spirit. Alas ! there have been misadventures and misunderstandings 
enough among literary men in every age to make this too natural an ex- 
pression of feeling on tho part of any one of the number in the decline of 
life. It is an old complaint — 

KM frra»;(ov 7m>x.V ’aotdoc doc^^*-* 

but surely it was not specially true, as applied to the contemporaries of 
S. T. Coleridge. Face tanti viri dixerim. The fashion of commenda- 
tory verses had gone by, whether for the reason given in tho text, or 
because among a few good sets there have always been many bad ones, 
not worth reading, except, perhaps, in after times as literary memorials, 
or because such praise, like hospitality to a rich neighbour, had lost its 
value by seeming to invite a return in kind ; but there was no want of 
brotherhood among the poets of that time. It was shown in other ways. 
Southey brought out his first pieces in conjunction with Lovell ; Cole- 
ridge himself with Lloyd and Lamb, and afterwards with Wordsworth, 
whose ‘ Orphic Song* ne heralded — ^though long before it appeared — by 
what wo may, if we please, call a copy of coromendatoiy verses— and 
what verses ! His memory, however late, has received a full requital. 
What a monument of brotheihood » the * Prelude !’ 

** Again, what Mason did for Gray, Moore has done for Byron, and 
Talfeurd for Lamb, leaving in each case a record of the warmest friend- 
ship. He, too^ who threw the ^AdonaV on the grave of Keats, would 
not have grudged to usher in the ^Hyperion’ with a similar tribute ; and 
much more might be said to tlM same effect hoiih of the living and the 
de«L» 
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We may take tins opportunity of sa^ng, that Mr. Derwent Coleridge^s 
amotatioDfl in general are oanmd. in judgment,, ^ ^^vell ae tender to the 
memory of bom hia distinguished rwnves. The care which he, bM 
bestowed oa this edition of his brother’s writings, does honour to his 
heart and head. They deserved the puna 

Again, upon Galen’s maxim, tlmt ^^much music marreth men’s 
manners” (an unmusically alliterative sentence, by the way), S. T. C. 
remarks: 

** Throughout my whole life, since the period of reflection, I have found 
the truth of this observation. Music is the twilight between sense and 
sensuality. For its demoralising effect, when it is a mastering passion, see 
^ A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany, by a Musical Professor.’ ” 

We should like to see an examination in extenso of this doctrine, by the 
lively authoress of Letters from the Baltic,” impugning as it does the 
soundness of the opposite view, which she has so eloquently advocated in 
the pages of the ^arierly In fact, most of S. T. C.’s mot-notes may 
serve as stumbling-blocks to those polemically disposed ; or, to change the 
figure, as key-notes for the variations and voluntaries of others. This, 
however, is characteristic of whatever he put on paper, or scattered to the 
crumb-gatherers of table-talk, and is the reK/irfpiov of his independence 
of thought, his energetic reason, and shaping mind. And it is this which 
assigns a peculiar value to the study of his works — as provoking reflection 
and stimulating to inquiry. Whatever the absolute worth of his sugges- 
tions in scj they thus assume a relative significance of deep practical 
result in the mental activity of wliich they are the exciting cause. 

One more illustration, and we conclude. Hartley’s censure of the 
parliamentary agents who opened Charles the First’s letters to his wife, is 
^us disposed of by S. T. C. : 

“ The parliament had acted ah initio on their convictions of the king’s 
bad faith, and of the utter insincerity of his promises and professions. 
What stronger presumption can we have of the certainty of the evidences 
which they had previously obtained, and by the year-after-year accumula- 
tion of which their suspicions had been converted into convictions ? And 
was Henrietta an ordinary wife ? Was Charles to her as Charles of 
Sweden to his spouse ? The Swede’s queen was only the man’s wife, but 
Henrietta was notoriously Charles’s queen — or, rather, the he-queen’s 
she-king — a commander in the war, meddling with and influencing all his 
councils. I hold the parliament fully justified in the publication of the 
. letters — much more the historian.” 

We take leave of the Northern Worthies,” with a stanch faith in 
Wordsworth’s prediction that they will live, and with confirmed respect 
and affection for the winning character of the biographer. The memoirs 
amply attest his originality and subtlety of thought, his radiant bonhomie^ 
his wealth of illustration, nis critical acumen, his philosophic reflectiveness, 
and his poetical instinct. Not that we think any one of them, however, 
equal to his Life of Massinger but that iis a piece of biography whidh, 
as a delightful amalgam of gossip and dissertation, condensed information 
and discursive reasoning, graceful scholarship and sagacious knowledge of 
life, we hold to be almost unique among our heVke Uttree. 
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THE BARON’S REVENGE. 

IL 

Notwithstanding her grief at having to part from him she loved so 
weA, Many returned home with her heart lighter than it had been for 
manj a day before ; for no sorrow or privation is so galling to the young 
and pure mind as the sting of a wounded conscience. As she entered 
the house, the old servant Betsy met her. 

Oh, Miss Mary !” she said, ** wherever have 'ee been? Who have 
’ee been with? Missus is in a wisht way sure ’nough about 'ee. She 
was a little way out to walk in the wood just now, and she fancied she 
seed *eo parting wi’ a strange man. 1 don't think she’ll say nothing to 
^ee about it, but don't ’ee never do so no more. Don’t ’ee, my dear Miss 
Maiy. I know you don't mean no harm, but no good can come of they 
things unbeknown to your mother. My dear Miss Mary, don’t ’ee never 
do it no morel” 

Without a word, Mary broke from the old servant, and ran quite fright- 
ened to her room. Of all the things which could happen, that which she 
had dreaded most was that her mother should of herself discover what 
had taken place, and know that she had concealed it from her ; and this 
had now occurred I After a while she summoned resolution to go to her 
chamber. 

Mrs. Atherton, with the signs of recent tears on her pale face, was 
seated at the window, looking sorrowfully out at the fast fading light of 
the western sky. She called Mary to her, clasped her to her bosom, and 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

Leave me now, my dear,” she said ; I have something to tell you- 
presently, but not yet. Come to me again in an hour from this time.” 

Grieved and agitated, Mary withdrew. She did not doubt that her 
mother’s sorrow was caused by what she had seen in the wood, but, 
from her manner, she thought that she had something besides to speak 
of ; and as the heavy, weary hour was creeping on, she tormented her- 
setf by all sorts of painful fancies as to what it could be. One idea, 
however, gave her pleasure ; she had now put an end to the wrong she 
had been doing. And, oh ! how devoted, she thought, she would ever- 
more be to her dear mother 1 How, by every little kindness and atten- 
tion, she would strive to make up for what had passed! Again she 
would be ever at her side, and would pick her flowers as she had used to 
do when she was a little g^rl. Again she would be all to her that she 
had been — more than she had ever been before. And the tears 
gushed from her eyes, through the very yearning of her heart. 

When the hour had passed, she again went to her mother’s room. She 
found her still seated at the window, in the same position, with her cheek 
resting on her hand, and her sad eyes gazing up into the sW. There 
was no candle lit, and the room would have been quite dark, W for the 
bright evening star, which shed its soft light full upon Mrs. Atherton’s' 
upturned face. She bade Maxy sit at her side, and then gently taking 
her hand, she said: 

It is a long time^ Mary, rince I have told you a story : I am now 
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going to relate to you a most painful one. It grieves me to have to 
cause one pang of pain or sorrow to your young heart ; but you are 
now nearly eighteen, and it is time you should know what I am going to 
tell you. Besides^ I am not without hope that it may tend to check, by 
showing you the fearful consequences of the same failing in my own 
diaracter, the fault, into which your kind and gentle disposition leads 
* YOU, of yielding too readily, and even in opposition to what you know to 
be right, to the opinions and wishes of others. You have often kindly 
endeavoured to draw from me, my dear Mary, the history of my early 
life^ and of your poor father’s death ; but, unwilling to pve you unne- 
cessary pain, I have hitherto refrained from speaking of it. You shall 
now hear it. 

My father, as you know, was a gentleman of good family and mode- 
rate fortune, residing in the neighbourhood of one of our university 
towns. I was an only child, and my mother died in giving me birth. 
I had the most affectionate and indulgent of fathers ; but, instead of 
being wilful and capricious, as children in those circumstances often are, 
I grew up rather erring, like you, in the opposite direction. 

I was about your age when my father formed an acquaintance with 
the Baron von Wolin, a young German nobleman, who was then a stu- 
dent at the neighbouring university, whither he had come, partly to 
receive his education, partly to lie out of the way of some family 
troubles which might have endangered his safety in his own country. My 
father, who had spent much of his eaidy life in Germany, was enablea, 
after first making his acquaintance, to render him some slight service, 
and at length prevailed upon him to visit at our house — I say, prevailed 
on him, for with no one else had he ever exchanged the kindnesses, nay, 
scarcely the common civilities of life. With none of his fellow-students 
did he mix on terms of friendship or companionship, and though many 
had at first made advances to him, yet the haughtiness and coldness witn 
which they were met had soon oau^ them to give up all attempts to 
make his acquaintance, which had, indeed, only been called forth by 
politeness, and the desire to be kind to a foreigner and stranger, and 
which his dark, gloomy disposition would have effectually prevented 
being made for his own sake. And yet there appeared to be something 
noble about him. In person he was tall, dignified, and commanding ; 
his figure was perfect ; and his face also would have been eminently haim* 
some, had not its expression been an unpleasing one ; but when he was 
enraged, his very features seemed to be changed, and assumed a look 
that, once seen, could never be forgotten. 

<< Being possessed of a most commanding intellect and studious habits^ 
his talents, had he chosen to exert them, must have placed him at the 
head of the university; but he seemed to direct them almost entirely 
to the study of the German school of metaphysics and philosophy. In 
these, and in the wild fantastic imagiiungs ox the German poets, nis whole 
soul seemed to be wrapped up. For the ordinary routine of Us college 
duties he showed no inclination, though he always kept a high place, 
apparently almost without effort His glootiw temper, and mysterious 
studies and habits, not only repelled Ms equals, but affisct^also the minds 
of the lower orders, who looked upon the baron with fear and awe ; the 
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menj laugh would be abruptly stopped^ and the cheerful coDverBatioa 
buihed at^ approach; the very cbilacea would pause in their sports, and 
draw back out of the way until the ^dark man* bad passed. 

But I knew of these things rather by hearsay than from what I saw 
myself ; for at our house he would, in a great measure, throw off his re- 
serve^ and show a desire to please, winch those who knew him would have 
thought impossible. His voice vjBS deep and sweety and when be chose 
to throw open the rich stores of his imagination and memoiy, his hearers 
would feel as if entranced. But his conversation seldom left a pleasing 
impression on the mind ; and the night that followed an evenmg spent 
wiu him was often disturbed by strange and startling dreams of spirits 
and demons, which not unfrequendy took the face and form of the young 
baron himself. Towards me, in particular, his desire to please was most 
conspicuous ; and before long, 1 saw that he loved me. Perhaps, at first, 
with natural girlbh vanity, I felt pleased at having gmned the heart of 
one so cold and haughty to ail else ; but, if so, my pleasurable feelings 
were of short duration, for the love of the young baron was a thing rather 
to be feared than desired. That love I knew, 1 felt, I could never return ; 
but yet 1 did not say so. And here the natural fault of my disposition 
began its work of mischief. Had 1 openly and candidly told him, iu the 
first stages of his passion, that it could not be returned, 1 should have per- 
haps raised one of his wild, ungovernable bursts of fury; but, doubtless, it 
would have ended there, and all would have been well. This, however, 1 
feared to do. I dreaded his anger, and though this feeling might have been 
conquered, I was still more infiuenced by my repugnance to give him the 

K ‘n of thinking that the only being in the world on whom he had placed 
affections Im coldly repelled them. True, he did not openly confess 
his love, but it was apparent in every look, evexy word, and eveiy tone. I 
could not plead the excuse of ignorance. 

Matters were in this state when my poor father embarked nearly the 
whole of his property in some speculation. It failed. The shock over- 
threw his already impaired constitution, and he died, leaving me almost 
penniless. After the first burst of grief, 1 consulted with an aunt, my 
only living relative, and it was agreed that the house should be sold, and 
that I should go and reside with her. 

On the evenmg before I was to leave the old place, I was walking 
alone in the garden, taking a last look at the dear trees and flowers, and 
the little arbour that had b^n made on purpose for me, and thinking how 
they were soon to pass into the hands of strangers, when, on turning sud- 
denly the comer of a path, I met the baron. 1 would have shunn^ him 
if possible, but it was too late. He came towards me, and 1 saw that his 
lips were compressed, and his face very pale. He seized my hand, and his 
touch felt cold as ice. Without a word in reply to the trifling observa- 
tions I made, he led me to the arbour, where, seating himself at my side, 
he made, for the first. time, his avowal of love. As he began, he spoke 
almost timidly, and 1 felt his hand tremble; but when I told him, as 
gently and kindlj^^as possible, what I knew to be trae and imperative-— 
that 1 could never be his— then his hand became firm, the blood rushed 
furiously into his cheek, and he poured forth such a torrent of vows, entrea- 
ties^ nay, almost menaces, that, frightened at his vehemence, I, as usual, 
partly gave way; and he wrung from me a solemn, though reluctant 
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promiBe, that fer twdve monihs^ daring which, he eaid, be was compelled 
to letam to his own eoontiy, I would neither many, nor become engagol 
to any other. If, on hia return at the expiration of that time, I atill re* 
mained proof against bis entreaties, he gave fab word that he would 
trouUe me no more. » 

He left me, and already 1 half repented of my promise, for I saw that 
by my weakness I had only caused him additional pain, by allowing Urn 
to cherish a hope which could never be realbed. For myself, I felt no 
sorrow at having promised to remain unengaged till hb return. I had 
no preference, nor desire to form any; and of that part of the affair I 
scarcely thought. But what will not one short ^ear effect ! The baron 
returned to his own country, I went to live with my aunt; and there, 
Mary, I met with your father, Edward Atherton. 

** fie was cheerml, good-tempered, frank, and warm-hearted — a perfect 
contrast to the gloomy, revengeful young baron. He was on a virit 
at my aunt’s house, and we were thrown almost constantly into each 
others society. We rode, walked, read, and sang together. I soon 
perceived that Edward’s sentiments towards me were stronger than 
those of common frbndship ; and I, on my part, felt that I also could 
know what it was to love. 1 don’t think that he ever actually declared his 
affection for me, for he was aware of the circumstances in which I was 
placed; but we each of us knew what the other felt. Without ever 
being put into words, it was understood well : Edward was my accepted 
lover ; and, if 1 did not exactly forget my promise to the baron, 1 en- 
deavoured, whenever it occurred to my mind, to dismiss it for some more 
pleasing thought, or tried to stifle the reproaches of conscience with the 
flimsy excuse that, because I had not verbally betrothed myself, I was not 
really engaged. 

• The twelve months had nearly expired, when Edward obtained an 
appointment at Naples, for which he had applied. It was imperative that 
he should leave England on the Ist of June at the very latest. Edward, 
though well bom, was poor : the situation was too good not to be accepted; 
and he urged me to become hb wife at once, and accompany him. 1 re- 
minded him of my promise, and said that nothing must induce me to break 
it. He argued that I had done so already, in burning virtually engaged 
to him ; and that it were far better the baron should come back to find 
that I was gone, than to hear firom my own lips that I loved another. A 
stronger argument still was, that Edward would most probably not return 
to England for many years, and I might never see him again. My aunt 
was referred to, and joined her o{nnion to hb entreaties ; yet I believe I 
dionld have resbted all, had not Edward firmly declared, that if I would 
not accompany him, he would give up hb appointment raffaer than leave 
me. I could not bear the thought of marring hb prospects, and— — 
But why seek to excuse or palliate my conduct? My love was enlisted 
on the side of my weakness, and I gave way ; I broke my solemn pro- 
mise, and consented to be^me Edward Atherton’s wife. I only stipu- 
lated that the marriage should not tok^ place until thftlast minute ; tnat 
it should be delayed until the day before we sailed, wfabh would only just 
leave us time to get on board, and whiefa happened to he the very one <m 
wfaiefa my agreement with the baron would expire. 

** The time came around, not, amidst nil my happiness, without bringing 
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IB 0 many a pang of aonow and self-reproadi, and we were married in ihe 
^ country church near my aimt’a residenoe. The ceremony woe orer, 
and I was leairing the diur^, faang^g on xny husband’s arm, in all the 
bashful Tet happy flutter of a youn^ bride, when a dark figure arose firom 
one of the seats, stepped into the aisk, and confronted us. It wasjbe, the 
deceived, the dreaded one ! He did not speak, but, with folded arms, 
stood motionless, looking fixedly at me. [Never before had 1 seen him 
wear such an expression. No fire flashed from his eyes; they wore 
rather a cold, stony look — a look expressive of sullen, immovable hate, 
compared to which the most furious glance of rage had been mild and 
merciful A smile, too — ^the first 1 bad ever seen there — was on his lip. 
But, oh, Mary ! .such a smile !. 

I hastened past him with tottering steps. The carriage stood outside 
the church door. * Tell them to drive on quickly,’ I said, as my hus- 
band took his seat by my side. The postilions cracked their whips, and 
we were whirled away. ^Faster!’ I cried, ‘faster!’ And gates, trees^ 
and hedges, flew past us like the wind. But still I cried ‘Faster! 
faster !’ until 1 sank, half fainting, into my husband’s arms. 

“ We reached the port whence we were to sail, and went on board 
directly. I had told Edward what had been the cause of my agitation 
and terror: he made light of it, and endeavoured to laugh it off; but, 
notwithstanding his attempts at concealment, 1 saw that hie was not un- 
moved at what had occurred. Perhaps he, too, felt some self-reproach at 
having induced me to break my plighted word. 

“We sailed immediately, and arrived safely and speedily at Naples, 
where we took a house, in one of the most pleasant parts of the city. My 
husband entered upon his duties, and as months passed by without our 
hearing anything of the baron, we almost ceased to think of him. We 
were very, very happy together, and every hour and every minute our 
love seemed to increase. Edward’s time was not much occupied, and 
scarcely did a day pass but we rode together amongst the lovely scenery 
in the neighbourhood, or sailed over the clear blue waters of the bay. 
Twelve happy months, the brightest of my life, had passed, when you, 
my dear Mary, were bom ; and soon after, your father fell ill — I believe 
not very dangerously, though, to my anxious fears, it seemed so at the 
time. Day and ni^t I was at his side. I poured out his medicine tot 
him, I read to him, I soothed his pain, I watmed every faint sign of re- 
turning health. Until then, Mary, I had never fully known how dearly 
I loved him. The very grief and anxiety his sickness had caused me at 
first, was almost repaid by the pleasure of tending his wants and of 
knowing that I was necessary to him, and by the t^nkful happiness I 
felt at seeing him regain his health and strength, and at walking forth 
with him from the dose sick room into the &sh breeze and the warm 
sun. We never prize a thin^ so much as when we have feared that we 
were about to lose it Your miih too, Mary, was a new tie, which seemed 
to Und still more dosely, if that were posriUe, the affections of us who had 
before been dl iqj|Lto each other. 

“ One evening^c was the first time after your father’s illness — ^we set 
out on one of our dd pleasant excurrions on the water. Never had I seen 
the pure, cloudless of Itdy look so beautiful as it did then. We ex- 
tend our cruise fiirtner than we had intended, and the moon was shuring 
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high in the heavens as we turned our boat homeward. It was a glorious 
night ; no sound broke the stillness except the faint dip and splash of t^ 
oais, the distant hum of the or the cry of the seameni as they hoisted 
more sail on some nearly-becauned vessel. 1 had you, a sleeping baby, 
wrapped up in a shawl on my lap, and Edward’s arm was around me, as 
we sat, in tlie stem of the boat, talking over our hopes and prospects, and 
conjuring up bright visions of the future. The greater the happiness we 
enjoy, Mary, the more we hope to be happier. We thought not of fear, 
for we were young and sanguine. We spoke of you, our child, and I 
turned back the slmwl, that we might peep at your little innocent face, 
looking so heavenly in the clear moonlight ; and I recollect that one of 
the hwy, weatherbeaten boatmen, seeing the action, told us, almost 
with tears in his eyes, that he had a little girl at home, about the same 
age, but that it was a weak, puny little thing, and he thought it would not 
live ; and I remember how your father drew his arm more closely about 
me, and how sorry 1 felt for the sick child’s mother, and yet how glad that 
I was not so afflicted, for you were well, and healthy, and strong. I re- 
member this; for every trifling incident that took place, almost every 
word that was spoken on that fearful night — ^forgotten, perhaps, five 
minutes afterwards — ^is now firmly, indelibly fixed on my mind. But 
why do I linger on these trifles ? It is because I shrink from relating the 
terrible event that followed. But, sooner or later, it must be told. 

« We reached the shore, went home, and shortly retired to rest ; you 
lay in the same bed with us, nestled under my arm. Your father was 
soon sound asleep, and you, poor little one, had been so for hours before ; 
yet, somehow or other, 1 could not sleep, but lay tossing about in the bed, 
heated and restless ; or if I did fall into a doze, it was only to start up, in 
a few minutes, from some bad dream, which had seemed to last for hours. 
It was odd that this should have been the case, for before going to bed 
my thoughts had been all of hope and happiness ; but so it was. About 
one in the morning — I know that was the time, for I remember hearing 
the clock strike while I was thinking of it — about one, I suddenly recol- 
lected that some medicine which Edward was still in the habit of taking, 
and which he often used in the night, had been left down stairs in 
the library. Fearing lest he might awake and find it wanting, I deter- 
mined to go for it ; so, stealing quietly out of bed, without disturbing 
him, I wrapped a doak around me, and groped my way in the dark out 
of the room and down stairs to fetch it. 1 did not strike a light, lest 
the noise and glare might awaken Edward; and I thought I ^ew 
exactly where to put my hand upon the bottle. I am not naturally ner- 
vous — at leasts I was not before that lught — but I believe every one feels a 
strange sensation when wandering alone about a dark house at midnight; 
perhaps, too^ the horrible things I had dreamt had left a gloomy super- 
stitious tinge on my mind. At all events, I paused on the stairs, irreso- 
lute, and half inclined to return. Would to God I had ! But, ashamed 
of this weakness, I conquered my irresolution, if not my fears, and went 
on. Trembling and starting at every little sound Jgheard, or fancied I 
heard, I felt my way into the room, and to the sneu where the bottle 
had been left; but did not find it so easily as I had expected, and it 
must have been full five minutes before I was able to put my hand 
upon it. Having, at last, got it, I went back to the stairs, and began 
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to ascend them, in the groping, cautious way of a person who is in the dark 
Ind afraid. I had got nearly half-way up, feeling my way by the rail at 
the side, when 1 was suddenly startled at hearing the stairs above me 
creak. I knew I could not have caused the sound, for 1 had been 
motionless at the time. I stood, scarcely daring to breathe, and great 
drops of perspiration came forth upon my brow. I listened intently, 
but heard nothing more ; and, persuading myself that my fears had been 
playing with my imagination, summoned courage to go on. Again I 
stretched out my hand to grasp the rail, but, instead of meeting the 
hard wood, it touched something soft, damp, and clammy. I thought 
it was a man's hand. With the first impulse of terror, I rushed back to 
the library, ran in, and locked and barred the door. I put my ear to 
the keyhole, but could hear nothing. 1 must have stayed in the room 
nearly half an hour, trembling and half dead with terror. I would have 
given the world for a light, but knew there were neither matches nor 
candle in the room. 

‘‘At length my terror and saspenso became unbearable; my ner- 
vousness was dreadful : f was continually fancying there were people in 
the room; 1 thought I heard them moving cautiously about; I even 
fancied I could hear some one breathing close to me, so close that, 
by stretching out my hand, I might touch him. I could stand it no 
longer; so I opened the door quietly, stepped out, and, unlike my 
last attempt, placed my hand over my eyes, and ran up-stairs as fast 
as possible. I reacheci the bedroom safely, and, without any obstruc- 
tion, went in, fastened the door after me, and crept into bed. Ail was 
quiet : you, poor little one, were sleeping soundly and gently as when 
I left you: your father had changed his position, but he, too, was 
lying quite still. I lay down, congratulating myself on not having dis- 
turbed him ; and now, finding myself once more safe in bed, my fears 
all vanished. I soon persuaded myself that I had been the dupe of my 
imagination : the man’s hand had, I thought, no doubt been something 
which had been left hanging over the stair-rail — what, I did not then 
know, but determmed to find out in the morning. I even began to 
laugh witliin myself at my own timidity, and to think what a nice 
ghost-stoiy there would bo for Edward the next day. I fell into a 
doze, and slept for, I should think, an hour. When I awoke, your 
father was still lying in the same posture ; it was not an easy position, 
and I thought he could not be comfortable. I listened for his breathing, 
thinking he might have the nightmare, but could not hear him at all. 
Half frightened, I sat up in bed, and called him by his name, but he 
did not speak. I called louder — still no answer. 1 shook him, but ho 
awoke not ; and on drawing back my hand, I felt that it was wet ; the 
bed-clothes, too, I now perceived for the first time, were also quite wet. 
Alarmed and terrified, I sprung out of bed, and struck a light. I 
brought it to the bedside, and there — Oh, Ma^! what a sight was 
that which met my gaze ! — ^there lay your poor father, murder ed^ Avith 
the puiple gore wSjKng slowly up firom three separate stabs in his 
breast. The bed-clothes were saturated with it, my own hands and 
night-dress were covered, and you, poor little innocent, sleeping, calm 
and unconscious, Avere sodeed with your fathers blood. Ho must have 
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died almost immediately ; but bis arm was stretched out towards nkj 
place in the bed. Yes, even in that moment of agony and death, htf 
thought was of me! Oh, Mary! X have felt that more ^an all He 
sought forme, I — I was not at, his side! The dagger still remained 
in. his bosom,, to which was affix'd « paper, bearing a name written in 
pencil, and scarcely Ic^ble frOuiL. the , blood with which it was stained. 
That name--that fearfiil name-^tvas ‘^Carl von Wolin.’ Maiy, the 
dagger and the paper I still kee{l. I must have seen all this almost at 
a glance, yet it seems to mO as if I stood for minutes, mute and moticm* 
less, gazing on the dreadful sight, before, with one piercing shriek, I fell 
senseless to the floor. 

** From that time all is blank on my mind, except that I have a 
dreamy, indistinct recollection of the pale, frightened servants, as they 
thronged about the bed, and of my struggling as they bore me away. 
After this I remember nothing that passed for weeks, daring which I 
was delirious finm a brain-fever,^ save that I am conscious of having had, 
throughout my illness, but two ideas — my dead husband, and my living 
child. They said I could not live ; but I felt that, for your sake, 1 
could not die. They told me afterwards, that all through my illness 1 
would not suffer you to be taken from inc ; that I kept you in bed at my 
side, night and day ; and that if I but missed you for an instant, I made 
the house re-echo with my screams. A friend of ours, an English lady, 
to whom we can never be sufficiently grateful, had me taken to her resi- 
dence, where the kindness and attention that were shown mo were ex- 
treme. When I got better, she pressed me much to stay some time with 
her ; but I would not hear of it. I was afraid — ^afraid for you. I feared 
that dreadful man would not he satisfied with the murder of the husband, 
but that he would seek also the life of the child ; for I knew that it was 
to wreak his vengeance on me that he had killed Edward. It was my 
weakness, my want of moral courage in not keeping ray promise to the 
baron, which was the cause of the death of him I loved so dearly. As 
soon as ever 1 was able to get out, we left Naples, took ship for England, 
under an assumed name, that we might leave no clue by which we 
could be followed, aud landed at Fowey. I did not make my arrival 
known, even to my aunt; but happening to hear of a house in this 
seclud^ valley, I took it, hoping that here, at least, we might be safe. 
But my nerves had been terribly shattered by the shock they had sus- 
tained, and I feared an assassin almost in every bush and tree. For a 
long time, my terror for you was continual ; but as years passed, and left 
us unmolested, I became more reassured and confident of security. If I 
have seemed to you too particular, too fidgety — if you have ever thought 
me unkind for keeping you shut up here without amusements, and with 
no friends or companions of your own age (and perhaps I have been 
wrong and foolish to do so), at least you now know the reason,- and 
your kind heart, I am sure, pity and forgive me.” 

Mrs. Atherton ceased. Mary did not attempt any words of consola- 
tion, but she arose, pressed her soft cheek agaiuft her mother’s, and 
threw her arms around her neck. Mrs. Atherton's bosom heaved ; ahe 
looked up, and saw Mary's pale face, mid her soft loving eyes watching 
hers, wet with the dew of pity. She gave one convulsive sob, and lay- 
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ing her head on her daughter’s bosom, bunt into a flood of tears, fast- 
flowing, gentle, and refreshing — ^the 6 ^ of that kind which she ^d Aed 
for many a long year. Mary left her no more for the evenmg, and that 
night mother and dai^iter occupied the same bed. 

There was a long* and sore oinfliet in Mary’s ’mind the nelt d^, 
whether or not she, sliould ke^' her apj^intment: with' her lover. The 
dreadful story slie ba^ heard, had, of course, affecteil^ her most deeply, 
and the thought of going on such an errand so soon after was shocking 
to her. That very stoiy, she- perceived, her hiother'had be^ii principally 
induced to tell from having seen her with a stranger in the wood. And 
should she disr^ard her anxious fears, her tender solicitdde ? Should 
she, whose whole sou), whose every thought, ought to be concentrated on 
the desire to lay the balm of consolation on her mother’s stnckeii heart, 
and to repay by every tender care the soitows and anxieties she had 
endured — should she leave her, and at such a time especially, to seek 
one, a comparative stranger, to whom her motlier was unknown, who 
had jnever heard the tenible story of her father’s deatl^ and to whom that 
stoiy would have been of no interest, even if he had heard it, except, 
perhaps, through his love for her. She thought she could not do so. 
But, on the other hand, he did indeed love her — she was certain of that 
—and she knew that she dearly loved him. She would have given any- 
thing now that she had not promised to meet him again, but she had 
given her promise, and she felt it would be very wrong to break it. Be- 
sides, he would not know her reason for not coming, and could not but 
think her false, deceitful, and cold-hearted. She fancied, if their posi- 
tions were reversed, if she were waiting for him, to say one last word of 
kindness, to take one last parting look, and he were not to come, how 
bitterly she would feel it ! Yes, she would go. But then, her mother ! 
To do so, she must deceive her ; unless, indeed, she were to tell her the 
whole truth. Oh, no ! she could not do so now ; and that, too, would be 
a betrayal of her lover’s confidence. How, then, should she act ? She 
didn’t know. Never had Mary spent so uuhappy a day. Fifty times 
did she make up her mind, and os often changed it. The evening drew 
on, and still she was uncertain. The appointed time arrived ; the sun 
had set for an hour ; it was more than a mile to the place of meeting, yet 
she was not gone. She was almost sorry for it. She pictured to her- 
self Frederick waiting impatiently for her. She fancied his disappoint- 
ment, his feelings of certainty that she would come changing into doubt ; 
and the suspicions of the reality of her love, which he had expressed at 
their last interview, getting at each moment stronger. She wislied she 
had gone, but it was too late now ; she wouldn’t think any more about 
it. Yet, she didn’t know ; by making haste, she might — ^yes, she would 
try. And Mary threw on her bonnet and shawl, and hastened forth. 

It was a bleak, cliilly autumn evening ; the wind moaned and howled, 
as it swept in sudden gusts through the valley, stripping the dead 
leaves from the trees, or sweeping them up from the ground in whirling 
clouds: the scud was flying fast overhead, and some stray drops of 
rain were falling ; but Mary hurried on, now running until nearly out of 
breath, then w&iug, and then running on again ; for she thought she 
would be as quick as ever she could; she would not even stay a minute 
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‘when there, but would only speak one last word of kindness, make one 
last vow of constancy, and" fly back to her mother’s side again. 

But, notwithstanding all her haste, it was nearly two hours after sunset 
when she reached the place of meeting. She found her lover pacing up 
and down with quick, impatient steps. 

Mary,” he said, as he advanced to meet her, “ I feared you were not 
coming ; and yet I thought you would not break your promise.” 

“ It yas because I would not break my promise,” replied Maiy, that 
I came ; but I am almost afraid I have done wrong. 1 have heard such a 
fearful tale ; but I cannot stay to speak of that now. I fear I ought not 
to have come at all. Farewell, Frederick, farewell ! until we can meet 
again, openly and happily.” 

“ Stay, Mary, stay!” he cried, seizing her hand ; “ why this haste ? I 
had hoped that you w'ould have revoked your cruel determination of 
driving me from your presence — a thing unvalued and uncared for ; 
that your love had not been all feigned or vanished, but that some slight 
feeling of it miglit be lurking in your heart. But I see I was wrong. 

“ You cannot doubt my love,*’ replied Mary. “ Say what you will, 
ill your inmost heart I am sure you cannot. But, firm as my determina- 
tion was when I last saw you, I have heard that since which has made it 
still stronger.” 

What,” asked her lover eagerly — w^hat have you heard ?” 

Afy mother told mo last night,” said Mary, “ the story of her early 
life, and of my father’s death. Oh, Frederick 1” she continued, shudder- 
ing, such a dreadful tale ! My poor fatlier was murdered — murdered 

in his bed by one who Olil I cannot bear to speak of it. And 

I, who ought to be at my mother’s side, mingling my tears with hers — 
who ought to lay open to her every feeling of iny heart — am deceiving 

her, am hero with Frederick !— dear Frederick, let me go ! Indeed, 

indeed, 1 must not stay longer.” 

“ She has told you, then i” he said, in quick, low tones, and tightening 
his grasp on her hand. ‘*And does she feel it? Is she bowed down 
with grief ? Is she heartbroken? Is she despairing ?” 

“ She was at first,” said Mary ; “ but in time she became more re- 
signed. Now, again, she fears for me: in me her whole heart, her 
wliole soul— all her thoughts, hopes, and fears, are bound up. And 
thus, thus do I repay her afiection ! Oh, bid me farewell ; indeed T 
must go.” 

“ Then, for her sake, you banish me from your presence ?” 

“ I must, I must. It is bitter to part, but what can I do?” 

• And your love for me is as nothing, when placed in the scale with 
that which you feel for her ?” 

“ Oh, say not so. The feeling is so different ; I love my mother 
dearly, dearly; but you—” And maidenly scruples giving way, she 
threw herself into her lover’s arms, and laid her head upon his shoulder, 
while he pressed one hot, burning kiss upon her cheek. 

Mary withdrew herself, blushing, from his embrace, and once more 
bade him farewell ; but he again detained her, and placing his hand over 
his eyes, stood motionless, and without speaking. She tried to throw off 
his grasp, but he held her as if his fingers were of iron. She could see 
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the muscles of his face working, and when at length he removed his hand 
from before it, she was startled at seeing how it was altered. 

“ Mary I” he said, and his voice sounded hollow — “ Mary, hear me. 
You say you love me, and I would fain believe it; hut you speak of 
others — ^you think of otliers. You have other ties — whether of aifeotion^ 
duty, or gratitude, it matters not — but you have other tics, which seem to 
you stronger than those which bind you to me. Now, hear how differ- 
ently 1 feel towards you. From the moment I yield myself uji to love 
you, 1 give up the thought, the passion, the object, I have had fw nearly 
twenty years. I say, the object, for I have had but one, and that one the 
most engrossing that the human heart can know. Tins one object has 
been ever in my mind ; of it alone I have thought, of it alone I have 
dreamt, for it alone 1 have lived. 'This for you I am ready to resign, 
and you can never know how great the sacrifice. Mary, can you give up 
nothing in return ?” 

“Then why not go to my mother?” said Mary, trembling and agi- 
tated. “ Go to her, get her consent, and I will be yours.” 

“ 1 have told you already,” he said, impatiently, “ that cannot be. 
Mary !” ho cried, throwing himself at her feet, “ you see before you 
one who had believed Lis heart steeled against every human passion save 
one : most of all against love. That heart you, who should have been 
the last being on earth to do so, have won. You say you love both your 
mother and me, now then choose between us ; 1 can hoar no rival, not 
even her. Make your election. Either drive me away, never to see 
me more, or fly with me and bo mine — wliolly mine ; there is no alter- 
native. Love!” he continued, “if you hesitate, you know it not. Call 
your feelings for me fancj'’, liking, attachment — what you will ; but call 
them not by the devoted, passionate name of love. Love cannot be cool 
and calculating ; it knows not to distinguish between proper and improper 
— right and wrong ; it acknowledges no lord but him in whom it is 
centred ; it confesses no code of laws but his will. If you felt it as 1 
have felt it, you would forget mother, friends, the world itself, and be 
mine, and mine wholly, in heart, body, and soul.” 

Mary felt alarmed at her lover’s manner, and the purity of her mind 
was shocked at the sentiments he avowed. She withdrew her hand from 
his, and said, almost coldly, 

“ Frederick, you forget yourself and me. Your language but con- 
firms me ill my resolution : wc must part, until wc can meet again under 
different circumstances, and in a very different spirit.” 

Frederick started to his feet. 

“ Beware,” he cried, “ how you thvrart me ! One chance more I give 
you ; is it for your mother’s sake tliat you take this course ?” 

‘‘Partly.” 

“ Then know that in no possible way could you so surely bring anguish 
and desolation on her head. Mark me ! By one word 1 have it in my 
power to crush both her and you to the dust. Obey my wishes, and 
that word shall never be spoken. Deny me, and all the grief and sorrow 
she ever knew, were it ten times as much, will have been as nothing to 
that which she shall endure.” 

“You have the power to crush us I” cried Mary. “Oh, Frederiok, 
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Frederick ! what can you mean ? You cannot know— you cannot be— - 
O God! what horrible thought crosses my brain? No, it is but a 
foolish fancy. I am weak and nervous. You could not mean what you 
said. Oh, Frederick ! say it was but a jest — say you were not in earnest.’* 
I was in earnest. I have the power, and if you thwart me, I will 
use it. And now, once more: do you still reject my love?” 

I do not reject it, Frederick ; 1 never did reject it.’* 

« you fly with me ?” 

‘‘Never.” 

“Then you still hold fast your determination?” 

“Ido.” 

“Firmly?” 

“ Firmly.” 

“Then take the consequences. See you this hand? Look at it; 
regard it well. It was dyed in your father’s blood ! Yes, girl, shrink 
from me — tremble : I am Carl von Wolin, your mother’s rejected suitor 
— your father’s murderer ! Nay, fly not yet ; hear me. I hated all 
else: I loved your mother— loved her with a passion that your cold, 
even, ‘innocent* disposition cannot comprehend. She spurned me, de- 
ceived me, despised me; treated me as a thing without feeling — ^un- 
worthy of notice ; as a child to be soothed with vain promises in one 
minute, and to be forgotten or laughed at in the next. She married 
another. I vowed revenge. I could have slain her husband at the 
church-door; but I waited. 1 waited for her heart to cling yet more 
closely to him — waited for a child to be born ; through husband and 
child 1 meant to take my revenge upon her. I followed her to Naples, 
and there my dagger drank the heart’s blood of my rival — my successful 
rival. You, then a baby, were sleeping at his side ; my hand was raised to 
slay you — but again 1 waited. 1 traced you from Naples, and 1 followed 
you hither. Afterwards 1 came hither frequently. 1 hovered about 
—I watched your mother’s love for you growing and strengthening. 
When the time seemed ripe for my plans, I took up my abode in the 
neighbourhood. I dogged you in your walks. One evening I followed 
you to the rock, by the river’s side ; prepared my dagger and advanced — 
it was to kill you. You started, and fell into the water ; 1 would not be 
robbed of iny vengeance, and 1 saved your life. Then, as you turned 
your eyes, full of gratitude, on me, did 1 for the first time conceive the 
plan of a sweeter, a deeper revenge. I wooed you; I triod^ to win 
yom* love. What a means of vengeance, I thoiiglit, would then be in 
my power ! Had 1 failed, you should have died by my hand ; but I 
succeeded — at least, 1 hoped so. At first, all my vows and protestations 
were false — feigned and false, all of them ; I thought but of vengeance. 
But at last I — ^)'es I — Oh ! I could spurn myself for it — I, the mur- 
derer of the father, the more than murderer of the mother, loved the 
daughter I I,* whose wliole thought was of vengeance, loved the instru- 
ment by which that vengeance was to be wreaked. I urged, entreated 
you to fly with me. Hsri you consented, you should never have heard 
this ; I might have felt the curse, but you should not have known it. 
But you refused me ; you preferred your mother’s happiness to mine. 
And now — go to her ; go a^ see whether that happiness will be increased 
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when you tell her that you have had a lover in her former suitor — her 
husband’s murderer ; that his lips have pressed your cheek — that his arm 
has encircled your waist — that you have returned his loye-«-or rather that 
you have fancied you have returned it. And now fly, haste, loiter not, 
lest the burning^ fir% within prompt me,^ even yet^ while it is in my 
power, to gratify at once the passions both of love and of revenTO." 

He ceased; but Mary moved not. With the 6rst words he had spoken, 
she had seen it all: a thousand corroborative circumstances flashed 
across her mind like an electric shock ; and, with a faint moao^ she fell 
back against a tree that stood behind. Her lips became livid, her face 
white as that of a corpse, and her eyes fixed and glassy. She had no 
power to stir, yet slie had not lost her consciousne^ ; she heard every 
word, every syUable, plainly, distinctly. It was the reeling of the brain. 
Suddenly, she start^ up with a shriek. 

Oh, Frederick, Frederick !” she cried, “ save me, save me ! Where is 
that fearful man? Give me your arm; help me — support me. I feel 
ill, ill. There is a load, a weight, here on my brain. 1 don’t know 
what it is — 1 have been dreaming, 1 think. What is the matter with 
your hand? It is red. Have you hurt it? Shall I bind it for you? 
Let me think — what was that about a hand ? Something, I know. O 
God! I recollect it all now! It is blood, blood, blood — my father’s 
blood! Hence, villain, murderer — hence! I hate you— I loathe you! 
Mother, mother — help, hcl}) ! Let me go — ^let me go, I say !” And, 
breaking from him, she ran off through the wood, which re-echoed with 
her screams. But she ran not far; blind and giddy she saw nothing 
before her, her forehead struck against the bough of a tree, and she was 
hurled violently to the ground. 

III. 


Night was drawing on apace, and Mrs. Atherton walked about the 
house, restless and uneasy at her daughter’s absence. Mary had not 
mode known her intention of going out ; and every room was looked into, 
every nook in the garden searched for her, but she was nowhere to be 
found. Vague, undeHiied apprehensions lay like a weight of lead on the 
mother’s heart. She tried to persuade herself that Mary had walked to 
one of the other cottages in the valley, and had been detained there by 
the rain, which had now begun to pour down fast: but it would not do; 
dark forebodings of evil were on her mind, and would not be removed. 
A hundred times did she go to the door, and strain her eyes, to look 
through the gloom for the missing one ; but in vain. The rain ceased, 
and yet she came not : the fear that something might have, was changed 
into the certainty that something had, happened ; she must else have 
been home by this time. The suspense became horrible — imendurable. 
The old servant, Betsy, was despatched to the nearest cottages for help. 
Men came witli torches and lanterns ; they dispersed themselves about the 
woods; they sought her all the night through. Morning came; but 
still no trace had been discovered. They dragged the pools and the river ; 
they searched every house for miles around — amongst the rest, the 
stranger’s : that was deserted and empty, and nowhere was any clue 
foun£ 

Days — ^weeks — a month passed away, and nothing was heard of the 
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lost girl ; and what a change did that short time T^oik on the mother ! 
After the first few days she scarcely ever spoke, she refused nearly all 
sustenance, and it almost seemed that she never slept. Seldom could 
she be prevailed on to lie for a minute in bed ; but, day and night, she 
sat almost constantly at the window, silent, pale, a^d still, as a thing of 
marble, except for a little while once every uioriiing and evening, when 
she would wander forth alone into the wood, searcliing, searching, — ^yet 
without hope. 

About four or five weeks after Mary’s disappearance, as the mother 
sat one night, as usual, at the window, gazing out upon the darkness, 
something white and spectral-looking glided by. JShe started up and 
opened the door ; it stood upon the step — she clasped it in her arms — 
it was Mary ! She brought her to the light : no eye but a mother’s 
could have known her. llie once soft and hloorniiig check was white 
and hollow ; the golden hair was loose and dishevelled ; the stare of mad- 
ness was in the 03*0. She bowed down her head ; a shudder passed over 
her frame, as ' in a thrilling whisper she pronounced the words, “ Carl 
von Wolin !’* and she was laid, apparently dying, on the bed. She re- 
vived, but it was only for a short time. In the lucid intervals which some- 
times occurred between the i\avings of her delirium, she told her mother 
all that had taken place up to the time when the dreadful truth had been 
made known to her. After that, she knew no more of what had happened 
until the moment when she had found herself in her mother’s arms, 
though she had a vague recollection of having suffered a severe illness in 
some dark place, with an old woman attending her. In a week after she 
reached home she was dead ; and very soon afterwards her mother slept 
with her in the same grave. — The Baron’s Revenge was complete ! 


“ Nobody was ever able to tell rightly',” said the woman from whom I 
heard the sad tale, ** what became of the poor thing in the time she was 
wanting ; but a few years back, some boys were picking hurts (whortle- 
berries) in the wood ; and in among the bushes, about half-way up that 
hill there, they found the entrance to a cave. They told people of it, 
and some men went in with lights, and found the skeleton of a man, 
with a rusty, queer-looking piece of iron, something like a knife, lying 
by its side. 1 don’t know how it may be, but people said it was the 
Baron’s skeleton. 
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' A PACKE OF SPANISH LYES.* 

The attempt made by Philip II. of Spain to invade this country, and 
to dethrone Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1588, by means of what was 
termed, though most falsely, the Invincible Armada,” was one of those 
great historical events by which the destiny of nations has been deter- 
iniiied. The world, indeed, is perpetually oscillating between great events, 
which, like to the appearance of comets at long-recurnng periods, are, in 
some cases, antecedently calculable, though not always, nor often so. \et, 
after they liave come into the region of actual experience and observation, 
mankind agree to look back upon their arrival as to an era upon which 
their fortunes hinged, and by which their glory or ignominy was consum- 
mated; Had this formidable equipment of Philip succeeded, had the 
crown of England been united to that of Spain, had the manners and 
religion of the Peninsula been introduced into this island, had Pritain 
shrunk from an empire into an appendage, the effect upon all the nations 
of the earth — upon their prosperity and industiy, upon their science and 
philosophy, upon their poetry and virtue, upon their liberty and religion — 
would have been most calamitous and destructive. On the other hand, 
that Philip made the attempt, that he utterly failed, that Elizabeth 
laughed at the wreck and ruin of his Armada, must not be regarded as un- 
productive in result. The buoyant spirit of the English rose higher than 
ever, experienced a new force withini exerted a fresh impetus on the 
world without, felt itself invigorated and quickened, and welled forth 
more abundant streams of blessings to mankind at large. 

The preparations for this armament were of the most gigantic 
dimeiisious. Though a fact >Yell known to all readers of history, it 
may be well to exhibit, in a summary manner, their extent, and to 
show their comparative relation to the defensive preparations made 
in England. The Spanish force consisted of 130 vessels, with an 
aggregate of 57,868 tons, and carrying 2630 brass cannon, of all sorts, 
in which number were included 72 galleons and galleasses of a mon- 
strous size, like to floating castles, and containing 30,000 troops and 
seamen. Some accounts give the number of ships considerably above 
this. The Duke of Parma, in Flanders, with an army of 30,000 
infantry and 5000 cavalry, and the Due de Guise, in Normandy, 
with 12,000 Frenchmen, were also ready, as opportunity offered, to 
aid the Armada in its invasion of England. For three years had the 
King of Spain been making the necessary arrangements for the expe- 
dition, during which time, by various pretexts and professions of amity, 
he had endeavoured to lull the suspicions of the English queen. But 
Elizabeth, unsurpassed in penetration by any monarch of her time, failed 
not to obtain adequate information respecting his preparations, and 
clearly to apprehend their ultimate object. On the contrary, she brought 
into play the full energy of her powerfiil mind to counterwork the malig- 
nant desigpis of her enemies. Her fleet was got into complete readiness, 
consisting of 181 ships, manned with 17,472 men, and carrying 31,985 

• A pamphlet, written in England in the year 1588, iif reflitation of one issued 
in Spain, consisting of a number of singular letters, endeavouring to prove to the 
j^anish nation the successful issue of the invincible Armada of that same year. 
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tons burden, which, it will he seen, was not much more than one-half the 
tonnage of the Armada. The whole nation, too, was roused to resist the 
invaders. All classes felt tlie danger of the moment, and were determined 
to defend their native soil to the very utmost. Two armies were gathered 
together ; one under the Earl of Hunsden, of 45,3G2 men, besides the 
band of pensioners, with 36 cannon, for the protection of the queen ; 
the other under the Earl of Leicester, of 18,449 men, for driving back 
the enemy whenever they should attempt to land. In addition to these 
forces, there were 10,000 at coast-towns and southern parts, aud many 
others throughout the countiy, in different degrees of equipment. The 
official lists, printed in Murdin, show, that in the whole kingdom, 101,040 
were called out, regimented, and armed, in England and Wales; of which 
87,196 were infantry, and of these 48,127 were trained, but the rest 
only anned. These were exclusive of the forces upon the borders, aud 
those of Yorkshire reserved to answer the service northward, and sundry 
of the Welsh shires not certified.” The Dutch likewise, in a certain 
&shion, rendered their assistance. Stow says, “ The Hollanders came 
roundly in with threescore sml, brave ships of war, fierce, and full of 
spleen ; not so much for England’s aid, as in just occasion of their own 
defence.” 

Our purpose is not to describe the progress of the Armada, and its 
eventuflil destruction. W^c have another object in view, which is, to point 
out the means which the Spanish court took to sustain its shattered 
fortunes. Immediately upon the ruin of its prodigious fleet, an attempt 
was made to palm a lie upon the Spanish people, by assuring them of its 
complete success. Some of the means adopted were of a most singular 
order. Amongst the chief of them was the following : A pamphlet was 
published at Seville, containing a great accumulation of false siatoiuents, 
m letters received from the Spanish ambassador at Paris, from the post- 
master of Logrono, from Rouen, from the chief postmaster of Bordeaux, 
and in accounts from divers other sources. In the same year, 1588 — 
that of the attempted invasion — it was deemed neccssaiy to issue a reply 
in this country to the concatenation of lies here so abundantly strung 
together. It is difficult to understand the motive for this ; inasmuch as 
the people of England, by their dclivemiice and security, must have per- 
ceived their sheer absurdity aud falsity. Each letter and statement 
receives its answer, which is couched in phraseology the most laconic aud 
pithy, reminding us of a pitched battle, in which blow succeeds blow in 
uninterrupted succession. The manuscript was originally published in 
black letter, by the deputies of the renowned Christopher Barker, printer 
to the Queciie’s most excellent Maiestie,” and bears date 1588.* We 
propose selecting a number of specimens from the Spanish and English 
accounts, which will be found interesting, not only for their great curiosity 
of false assertion and quaint rejoinder, but also for the insight they fur- 
nish into the actual relation between the opposing armaments, in the heat 
of the fray and afterwards. 

The writer of the reply heads each account given by his adveisaiy 
with A Packe of Spanish Lyes,” and his own, with A Condemnation 
of the Spanish Lyes.” The Packe” opens with The true relation 

* A modemiied Engluh version of this pamphlet occurs in the Harima 

Miscellany,** vd. iii., p. 385. 
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of the success of the Catholic army against their enemies, by letters of the 
postmaster of Logrono, of the fourth of September, and by letters from 
Rouen of the one-and-thirtieth of August, and by letters from Paris of 
the king’s ambassador there ; ifvherein he decloreth the imprisonment of 
Francis Drake and other great nobles of England, and how the queen is 
in the field with an army, and of a certain mutiny which was amongst 
the queen’s army, with the success of the said Catholic army since th^ 
entered in the Groyne till they came on the coast of England.” Tjo 
which answer is made : ** It is well known to all the world how false all 
this relation is, and either falsely coloured by the letters remembored, or 
else both the postmaster of Logrono and the writers from Rouen ought 
to be waged as intelligencers for the devil, the father of lies, whom they 
have herein truly served ; and if they so continue in maintenance thereof* 
against the known truth, their damnation is certain, and hell is open for 
them.” It is so false thiit there was any mutiny in^he queen’s army, 
that she herself was there, with the greatest honour, love, and applause 
received, that could be imagined for a lady and a queen. She rode round 
about her army, and passed through every part thereof, to their inesti- 
mable comfort ; she lodged, and did eat in the camp, as quietly as ever 
she did iu her own chamber. In the army was never any fray or discord ; 
exercise of arms was daily used, and showed before her, to her great honour ; 
yea, and with an universal extolling of God’s name every day, morning 
and evening, in loud 2 )rayers and psalms ; and the like song, in her own 
hearing, against all tyranny, W invasion, of God’s enemies ; and this 
every man may judge to be any colour of mutiny.” 

The next “ Packe,” in order of time, professes to be Advice from 
London, which the Ambassadors of our Sovereign Lord the King, resi- 
dent in Paris, had from thence.” This letter of the 26th of August affirms, 

“ that the queen’s admiral-general was arrived in the river of London 
with twenty-five ships only, without his admiral’s sliip, which was taken 
by our admiral, Saint John ; and it is well known in England, that to 
hide the loss of their admirals ship, they say he put himself in a smaller 
ship, the better to follow our army ; and it is known for certainty that he 
saved himself in a boat when he lost his ship ; that Drake, for certainty, 
is taken or slain.” It asserts, likewise, “that the queen commanded, 
upon pain of death, that nobody should speak of her fleet .... and that 
the Cadiolics (meaning those living in England), understanding that all 
their fleet was dispersed, moved a certain mutiny, which forced the queen 
to go herself into the field ; and for certain it is known, that there is not 
brought into England neither ship nor boat of ours, more than the ship 
of Don Pedro Valdez ; and that our fleet was gone into Scotland, and 
arrived in a haven called Trapena Euxaten.” The sturdy Englishman 
indignantly rushes to the charge. “ Here followeth the mountain of lies. 
It is reason, that if there were liars in Loudon, they should send them to 
Mendoza; for so mendacia are of more price with him than true reports, 
and so was he accustomed, when he was ambassador in England, to buy 
more lies, because he liked them better than truths. If one should make 
a section or anatomy of this mountain and body of lies, there is no piece 
nor joint to be found sound.” “ The admiral-ship, which was called the 
Ark Royal, was safely brought borne by the lai^-admind of England, 
Lord Howard ; he never changed her. She is, thanked be God, safe wilh 
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other the queen’s royal ships. She is able, with the lord-admiral, to match 
in figlit with the Duke of Medina, or any prince of Christendom, in any 
ship that the King of Spain hath. This is not spoken for ostentation ; 
but God’s favour is assured to England, in the justice of tlie quarrel 
agaiiist any invader.” The last line is a lie, with like error as the 
former ; for there is no haven in Scotland called Trapena Euxaten. This 
Mendoza was very curious to forge a strange name, as it appeareth he had 
read of some such in Peru or in New Spain.” 

The age of Elizabeth may well be looked back upon with wistfulness by 
such as hold in abomination the sentimentality of thought and A^apidity of 
expression employed in the present day, when they behold such vigour 
and racincss in the language of their ancestors nearly three centuries ago. 
As civilisation advances, thought becomes polished and refined ; but un- 
fortunately, it too often acquires a tendency, in unequally balanced minds, 
to languishing feebleness and attenuation. As men depart further from 
a primitive condition, in that degree do they less frequently speak the 
spontaneous utterances of the soul, and substitute for them factitious and 
artificial imaginings. 

In the reply given to the following letter from Diego Peres, chief post- 
master of Logrono, of the 2nd of September, L'iHS, the English writer, in 
a most happy and forcible manner, succinctly describes the spoliation of th(‘ 
Armada before Calais and on the coasts of Scotland and Ireland. The 
news of England is confirmed hero by a letter of the governor of lloiien. 
lie writetli, ho hath in bis power tlie chief pilot of Captain Drake; and 
that he knoweth that all the English anisy remained overlhiwn, having 
sunk tvvo-and-twenty ships, and taken forty, and imprisoned Francis 
Drake,' having given them chase almost as high as Abspurge, and slain 
many by the sword ; and likewise saitli, that there was found in Captain 
Drake’s ship a piece of ordnance of five-aud-twenty feet long, Avliich dis- 
charged a snot of a hundred-weight at once, made on purpose, Avitli one 
only shot, to sink our Spanisli admiral; and it pleased God, although she 
was somewhat battered, yet wiis she repaired again, and oA^erthrew the 
English army.” To Avhich the answ'cr is : “ The governor of lloiien is 
accounted a AA'orthy nobleman, and therefore he shall do well to make 
this report of him to be known for a lie ; for so surely he knoweth it to 
be, that there was never either a chief pilot or the value of a boy of Cap- 
tain Drake’s taken, and brought to him as a prisoner. The governors of 
Boulogne and Calais can inform the governor of Rouen how false a re- 
port it was, * that the English remained overthroAvn before Calais.' The 
English army fought with the Spanish, chased the Spanish as a brace of 
greyhounds would a herd of deer. The Spaniards’ sliips were beaten, 
spoiled, burnt, sunk — some in the main seas before Dunkirk, some before 
Flushing, and the rest chased away; so as they fled continually before 
the English navy in their best order for strength, without daring to abide 
any fight. Yea, some one of the English ships fought with three of their 
galleasses ; the Spaniards never attempting to board any English, but 
as many of them as could sail away fled with all their sails, and were fol- 
lowed by the English, until they were chased out of all the English seas, 
and for^ them to run a violent course about Scotland, and so to Ireland, 
where a great number of their ships are drowned, their men taken, and 
many killed by the savage people for their spoil. And the English navy, 
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upon <jood consideration, left them, when tlicy saw tliem so hastily to fly 
desperately into the northern dangerous seas, where the English navy did 
very certainly know that there would be no safety for them to follow the 
Spanish. Wky durst any report that twenty-two English ships were 
sunk, and forty were taken, when in truth there was not any one of the 
English ships sunk or taken? A strange disposition to forge such great 
lieSj whereof there was no ground nor colour. If any one or two of the 
English had been sunk, a liar might have put the number of twenty for 
two, and excuse the lie by error of figuring ; but, of none in number, nt> 
umuber can be made, but by falsehood. The governor of Rouen, being 
a man of great honour and virtue, ought to revenge this shameful ]i(3 made 
upon him ; for Lucian never did, mail his lies, use more impudency than 
these Spanish liars do report of him.’* “ If Drake’s ship were taken, if 
there was such a piece of ordinance of such a length, in what port is that 
ship? in whose possession is that piece ? Drake is returned with honour ; 
liis ship, called the Revenge, is in harbour, ready for a revenge' by a new 
service; no ship lost, no ordnance missing. The foolish liar maketh 
mention of Abspurge, in Scbtlaiid. In all Scotland is no such place. In 
(jrennany is a country called llabspurg, but any wager may be laid that 
none of the Spanish came over thither. Every line, or every sentence, 
oontaincth a lie.” 

It seems strange that such energetic language should be required, as 
it (‘ould not fail to be soon known that the Armada was bi'okeu up and 
ruined ; hut the barefaced obstinacy and impudence of this Spanish 
as.>ortor in maintaining the most arrant falsehoods demanded a like dog- 
gedness in their stern repudiation. Indeed, he meets with more than his 
match. Again, alluding still more directly to the action off Calais, a fit 
i qjoindtT imrnecliatcly appends the following : — “ Copy of a letter that 
i’odvo do Alva did write from Rouen, the first of September of the same 
year.” in which “ it is holdcn for certain that they (the Spanish) have 
fought with the English, and broken their heads, having sunk many of 
their ships, and taken others ; and tlic rest, which they say were twenty- 
si'veu ships, returned, very much battered, to the river of London, wbicli 
are .all those that could escape.” To these fables, the ailvocate for truth 
cimfingly replies, that “ of all other places, none could make a truer 
rojMjrt than Calais, where the governor and all the inhabitants saw the 
Spanish army mightily beaten by the English; and it was affirmed by 
men there of great juclgment, that never was seen, by any man living, 
such a battery, so great for number, so furious, and of so long conti- 
^ luiaucc, as the English made against the Spanish. Calais saw the Spanish 
army first driven from their anchors with fia' ; they saw the greatest 
galliasse of the Spanish, whereof was commander that worthy nobleman, 
Moncada, spoiled, and himself slain in the galliasse by the English. 
Calais did sec the next day that the English navy fought and did beat 
the Spanish Armada from eight of the clock in the morning until four in 
the aRernoon without any ceasing. Calais saw the Spanish hoist up all 
their sails as fast as wind could drive, and the English to follow and 
pursue them ; and yet Calais saw a sufficient navy of England left before 
Dunkirk able to master all the shipping that the Dnke of Parma had 
provided.” 

When disaster had attended the invincibh Armada from the time of 
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its first setting out to its final and complete breaking up, it is extraordi- 
nary that such absurd falsehoods as are found in these letters should have 
been coined for the temporary illusion of the Spanish public. The govern- 
ment of that country must have felt itself greatly humiliated by the de- 
struction of its fleet, to have been compelled to resort to such deceitful, 
not to say despicable, artifices. These fictions are dressed in various 
forms. Another Packe of Spanish Lyes” professes to give a relation 
of that which hath passed till this day, the fifth of September, 1588, till 
three of the clock in the afternoon, known by the relations and advice 
come to his majesty from the happy fleet, whereof is general the Duke of 
Medina, in the conquest of England,” in which it is stated, that in the 
first fight and encounter, there was sunk three galliassos and four 
mighty galleons of the Quccn^s.” The last “ Packe” in the list coolly 
produces the following piece of intclligeuce, very satisfactory, no doubt, 
to the Spanish nation — ^if true : • 

Out of England was advice given, that on the thirteenth arrived fif- 
teen of the queen’s ships ; and they said that the galleon, Saint Martin, 
wherein my lord the duke is (whom God preserve), had encountered 
with Drake, and had grappled his ship and captured his person, and 
other noble Englishmen, and taken other fifteen ships, beside 011161*3 
that were distressed ; and the duke with his fleet followed his way to 
Scotland, because tlic wind was not come about.” 

This strange collection of fables and deceits closes with the ludicrous 
remai'k that, witli these news his majesty resteth very much contented, 
and causeth them to be sent to the empress, by the hands of Francisco 
Ydlaquez, his secrctaiy of state.” The stout-hearted Briton, rejoicing 
at the complete overthrow of the once-teiriblc Armada, and at the 
triumph of his own countrymen, yet full of wrath at the presumption 
and apparent gladness of his adversary, thus replies, and, like tlie 
Spaniard, sums up the cose, but with a very different conclusion : 

“ This that is said of the duke’s grappling with Drake’s ship, and 
taking of him captive, and many other noblemen of England, is like all 
the rest of the lies. The duke, after he went from Calais towards Scot- 
land, never came near to offer fight with any English ship, never turned 
back to the English that followed him, but fled away as wind and sail could 
sen'e him. If he hod this fortune thus falsely reported, it is sure that 
ho would have brought both Drake and some of the noblemen home with 
him into Spain, to have been presented to the king, and not have gone 
home to his own house without sight of the king. But, in truth, there 
was not one nobleman or gentleman of any mark, that went to the sea, < 
that was either slain or taken ; all are living, and arc as willing, by God’s 
favour, to adventure their lives, os ever they were, against any of the 
queen’s enemies, when she shall command them.” In reference to the 
contentment of the king upon the above news, ho says : And where 

this nows did much content the king, it is likely that if he thought them 
true, he was p^lad thereof $ for so had his majesty cause. But he is 
thought too wise to have thought that after he understood that the duke 
and all his army bad fled from die ooast of Flanders and England, that 
ever they were like to have any victory of the English. No, contrari- 
wise, the king and all his wise counsellors had cause to lament the 
dangers whereunto of necessity his Armada should fall, by passing the 
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dangerous coasts, islands, and monstrous rocks of Scotland and Ireland ; 
of more danger to his navy to pass, than to have passed from Lisbon to 
the Moluccas, and home again.” Flo then winds up the whole (adding 
two or three aptly-chosen tegfcs of Scripture, such as, Wherofore, cast 
off lying, and speak every man the truth unto his neighbour, for we are 
members one of another”), by jceringly alluding to the probability of the 
bearer of such outrageous intelligence to the empress receiving a reward 
from her. It is to be thought that if the empress' gave the secretary, 
Ydiaquez, any reward for the news, as it is likely she did, she may justly 
require it again from him, and give him cliarge not to bring her majesty, 
nor the king, his master, any such notorious lies hereafter ; for if he use 
it often, he is unworthy to be secretary to so great a king.” 

The pompous title given to the Armada by Pope Sixtus V,, who be- 
stowed upon it his special blessing, that of “ the great, noble, and in- 
vincible army and terror of Europe,” proved to be singularly unmerited. 
Its ignominious overthrow reminds us of the (explosion of artillery when 
attended by the destruction only of those who had furnished the lighted 
match. While gleaning a history of this groat event, in the antiquated 
documents from which our quotations have been taken, this remarkable 
international controversy imparts to the mind a freshness and relish in 
the consideration of an already deeply-interesting subject. 


SCOTTISH CRIMINAL TRIALS.* 

Rugged in aspect and austere in climate, Scotland, notwitlistanding 
its general character for industry, integrity, and morality, is celebrated 
for its Criminal Trials. The hostility of races, the feuds of clans, and 
mountain and castle seclusion, have been among the chief sources of 
crime ; but in such a country, superstition also begat witchcraft ; spectral 
and dream testimony has not been disregarded ; and oven piety has been 
made to assume — as is too frequently the case — ^thc form of deadly reli- 
gious persecution. 

Mr. John Hill Burton, in collecting his records of these dark proceed- 
ings, has not told his tales well. With the exception of one or two in- 
stances, everything is fragmentary; events are reasoned about, not 
narrated ; strange incidents and mysterious causes are alluded to, never 
unfolded ; and even when an attempt is made at relating one of these 
many eventful histories, the narrative never assumes either an animated, 
a picturesque, or a dramatic character. Looking, however, to Mr. Bur- 
ton’s proneness to ar^ment and generalisation rather than to narrative, 
he brings out some things — as the hostility of races — ^in a very clear and 
distinct light. 

The proceedings against the Clan Gregor, for example, fill np a goodly 
portion of the first volume ; and Mr. Burton justly remarks upon these 
predatory habits of a clan, handed down from father to son for genera- 
tions, that if one were desired to point out upon tho map— on no surer 
ground than the mere physical character of the country — that spot 
which must have been the inain battle-field . between the Celtic races 

* Narratives from Criminal Triids in Scotland. "By John HiU Burton. 2 Tols. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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living among the mountains, cind the people of Saxon origin, who tilled 
the plain, ho would naturally point to the mass of broken mountains 
clustering about Loch Lomond and Loch Catrine, which strike from the 
great mountain ranges of the north right ipto the most fertile plains and 
valleys of the south. In the good old times, when the predatory 
Celt kept as naturally to mountain fastnesses, and the industrious Saxon 
to fertile lowlands, as the buffalo to the |)rairic and the tiger to the jungle, 
the Trossachs were all the more valuable to the untamed freebooters of 
the Clan Gregor, from their vicinity to a rich cultivated countiy. The 
earliest notice of habits which have since been so familiarised to the 
English reader by the potent pen of the Magician of the North, occurs, 
according to Mr. Burton, in 1533, when Patrick MacCoule Kere Mac- 
gregor was charged with his two brothers, “ in company with sundry 
rebels of the Clan Gregor,” with stealing forty cows from the Earl of 
Montcith. But it would appear tliat they were always engaged in 
such pursuits ; and that, divested of all romance and savage incidents, 
the origin and main source of this long-continued and fierce conflict with 
the law was the vulgar but all-powerful one — the desire of food and other 
useful plunder. The remedy sought by government against these depre- 
dations and outrages, which consisted in strengthening the hands of the 
injured parties, and of all who hated the Maegregors, and hounding them 
on to vengeance, was rather calculated to increase than to diminish the 
evil. 

The ravages of the Maegregors attained a climax in an event which 
figures in Scottish history as the Battle of Glcnfruin; or, the Raid of the 
Lennox. Ai*chibald, Earl of Argylc, bad also one of the Maegregors, 
Laird of GIcnstrac, executed, and measures were even taken, but in 
vain, to suppress the name altogether. One of the predecessors of 
Rob Roy, as a leader of this brigand clan, was Patrick Maegregor, 
better known in prose and rhyme as Gilroy, or Gilderoy. This liero of 
highway tomance was gibbeted, and his head and hand wero affixed on 
the east or nethevbow port of Edinburgh. Patrick Roy Maegregor, who 
also underwent the last penalty of the law, was another notorious rob- 
ber, murderer, and arson. Of Rob Roy, the hero of Scott's magnificent 
romance, it appears that little can be said in a narrative drawixig its ma- 
terials from criminal trials. Hob Roy, in fact, was not so much a criminal 
as a scamp ; and his misdeeds, instead of the burnings, sieges, abductions, 
aiid murders, which blacken the memory of his predecessors, are associated 
with dishonoured bills, fraudulent bankruptcy, and swindled cattle-dealers. 
The ancient spirit, however, revived in his sons — ^the abduction of Jane 
Key, the young heiress of Aberfoyle, imparting quite a romantic halo 
over that epoch of the Gregors. It was not, indeed, untU the year 1775, 
that the opprobrium thrown on the name of Maegregor was removed by 
an act of the British parliament. Since that day, the once dreaded 
name lias been sounded with respect at drawing-room doors, in levees^ in 
bank-parlours, and on the hustings.” It is also but fair to add, that the 
turbulence o£. the Clan Gregor was, under the rule of the Presbyterians 
and of Cromwell, made to assume a political character, and was inter- 
preted as loyalty to the house of Stuart. Some Celtic apologists alsp 
go so far as to hold that the Maegregors were a pure and persecuted 
race, whose outrages were but the recaicitrations of high-minded men 
against calculating oppression. 
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The Darien expedition, like the discoveries of Columbus and the 6xdt 
Arciio voyages, were stimulated chiefly by the search for gold» This ex<> 
pedition terminated in. disgrace and discomfiture, which it was attempted < 
to repair by piracy ; and'' hience the trial of Captain Green, whi6h JVIr. 
Burton has plated at lengt^ without its possessing any very remarkable 
interest. The burning of Frcndraught, the principal residence of the 
^Crichtons, in Aberdeenshire, in order to consumc'lhe rival guests of the 
Gordon clan, is a more eharacterlsiic Scottish feudal story ; biit this tra- 
gedy, round which many of tbo traditions of the north centre, has been 
told in rhyme as w^ll as prose, and MotherweU*s Minstrelsy gives it to 
the reader exactly as the peasant would repeat it to the curious listener. 

It is difficult to detect, in the Scottish criminal records, any trace' of 
prophetic dreams, the second-sight, or the other superstitlpns which were 
rife in Scotland, and might be deemed peculiarly valuable as instruments 
for the revelation of crime. Their absence, Mr. Burton hints, must be 
attributed to th«it reluctance wliicli tlio spiritual world has ever shown to 
appear before a jury. It is indeed liufortunate that when any of tliesc 
instances are so specific that one could trace them into the criminal 
records, they are still always referred to distant places. Tlius, ** Mr. 
Kory Macleod, sou to the deceased Mr. Norman Macleod, some time mi- 
nister of Kihnuir,” when ho gives snch an instance of the second-sight as 
must have necessarily connected itself with judicial proceedings, carries it 
across the Atlantic, though, in other instances of second-sight, his own 
family is fertile enough. 

He tells us how, in the year 1745, Jonatlian Easton, of Newport, in lUiodc 
Island, left his housekeeper in charge of a store of rum. There was an Indian 
girl who wanted some of the liquor; and being refused, slie murdered the 
housekeeper, and threw her into a draw-well. Aflter his reitirn home, as Mr. 
JCaston was in bed, he saw an apparition, between sleep and awake, informing 
him the Indian girl had murdered his servant, and thrown her into the draw- 
well, of wliich he did not at first take any notice ; but the scene being thrice 
repeated, he considered there might be something in it ; whereupon he called 
one of the town-council, and both going to the well, found the body of the girl, 
and thereupon seized the Indian maid, who immediately confcssed’the murder, 
for wliich she was executed. 

Among the multitudinous superstitions, Mr* Burton tells us, which the 
historian Wodrow (the author of “ Treatise on Second- Sigh t”j preserved 
in his private memorandum-book, there are some which, if tiicy were se- 
riously believed, should have found their way into tlie records of a court 
of justiciary. For instance, there is the following accoimt of the fore- 
shadowing of a murder. Thp s^r is supposed to be enjoying tlie hospi- 
talities of a country mansion : 

At supper-time, there; being some other stranger at table, the gentleman of 
the house entertained him very kindly. They were all very cheery, till, in a 
little time, that gentleman who was the guest began to be very pensive, which 
was observed in bis eountcmancc and by his silence ; so tliat the whole com- 
pany turned all upon him, and challenged him why lie was turned so gnive and 
sullen, being so good company before. He answered, nothing ailed him, and 
began to force himself to a feigned cheerfulness, but found, at last, it would not 
do. So, rising fVom the table, and touching another stranger gentleman in the 
company, in order to speak with him aside, they went both to the door, and he 
address^ him thus : ** Oh, sir, t. cannot conceal any longer the reason of my 
present discomposure, which is this. I sec a dirk sticking in tlie breast of the 

•Tu^ie— ^oi*. XOY. NO. cccLzxYin. r 
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gentleman of this bouse, and 1 am persuaded he will be murdered ane way or 
other tliis riigh^ except means be taken to prevent it. 

All necessary* precautions were taken to avoid the catastrophe ; but the man 
was foredoomed. H is fate made him step out of the house in the middle of 
tlie night, and a tinker, or gipsy, who owed him an old grudge, and had long 
lain in wait for his life, stabbed him. 

Most of Wodrow’s supernatural events, like the miracles of the Vitas 
Sanctorum, arc friendly to his own Church, and very prejudicial to its op** 
ponents. Some of tlic incidents are also extremely picturesque. The 
following account of the fate of an apostate will remma the reader of the 
story of Alp, in Byron’s ** Siege of Corinth." 

It’s said, that some days before his death, os he w'as walking in the links, 
about the twiliglit, at :i pretty distance from the town, he espycu, as it wer, a 
woman nil in white, standing not farr from him, who immediately disai)peared ; 
and ho, coming up presently to the place, saw nac person there, though the 
links be very plain ; only, casting his eye on the place where slice stood, he 
saw two words drawn, or written, as it had been with a staff, upon the sand, 
“sentenced and condemned!” upon which he came home pensive and melan- 
choly, and in a little sickens and dyes. What to make of this, or what truth is 
in it, I cannot tell ; only L liad it from a minister, who lives nigh to Montiose. 
— Wodrow’s “ Analecta,” i., 101- 10-2. 

Though sucli things wero believed by learned divines and the com- 
munity in general, Mr. Burton says he only remembers one instance in 
which a prophetic dream appears in connexion with a criminal trial ; and 
that occurred so lately as the year 1831. 

In that year a young Highlander was tried and executed for the robbery and 
murder of a pedlar in the wilds of Assynt, in Koss-shire. A certain Kenneth 
Fiascr, a village Uiilor, pointed out the place tvhcrc the plunder was hidden, 
and stoutly inaintained that it had been revealed to him in a dream. Like 
that of Sergeant Davies (tlic host story in the work, but too long for excerpt), 
the revelation was in Gaelic — a favourite language in the spiritual world. The 
testimony is given thus : ** 1 was nt homo when 1 had tlie dream, in the month 
of February. It was said to me in my sleep, by a voice like a man’s, that the 
pack was lying in sucIi a place. I got a sight of the place, just as if I had been 
awake. 1 never saw the place before. The voice said, in Gaelic, ‘ The pack 
of the rnerehant is lying in a cairn of stones, in a hole near their house.* The 
voice did not name the Macleuds ; but he got a sight of the ground, fronting 
the south, with the sun shining on it, and a burn running beneath Macleod’s 
house.” 

The jury did not, in this case, reject satisfactory evidence of the crime be- 
cause it was mixed up with this sHly story. The clergyman of the parish 
thought fit to “ improve" the whole story into a “ voice from the borci&rs of 
eternity,’* in which, not content with a solemn commcntaiy on the tailor’s 
dream, he acids to the marvellous history by relating an ecpially prophetic one 
which visited the murderer. When in custody for his crime, he dreamed that 
he was in a strange burial-ground, where he saw his father digging a grave, with 
a coffin beside it. The father bade him lie down in it ; but, appearing to take 
compassion on him, released him, sayiqg, “ Well, Hugh, go for this time, until 
about a year after this ; but in much about a year, remember, your coffin will 
meet you." Tlie account we have of tlie fulfilment is this : ** Macleod imagined 
that this dream foretold his acquittal at the circuit at Inverness, and he left 
Dornoch in high expectations. Strange to say, at that circuit his trial was 
postponed for want of a suflficient number of jurors ; and when the next circuit 
came, it was again adjourned for want of a material witness, and a whole 
twelvemonth and some days elapsed before he was condemned to death." 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
Chapter XXVIL 

Mrs. Hall benip^ busy arranging* her domestic affairs iu the lutchcn-— 
making niiucc for Christmas pies, if the trutli must be known — and “ Sivin- 
and-four^* never showing to callers, company callers at least, our friend 
the colonel liad ample time for making a mental inventory of the fiuni- 
turc of their drawing-room while shut up in it alone, which he did, com- 
mencing with the old, well-indented high-backed chairs, with black 
horse-hair seats, which he valued at foiir-and-sixpencc each, going on to 
the old red merino damask ciu-tairis, wdiich he felt a difficulty in putting 
a price upon, not being able to guess the quantity in the baggy hangings, 
tliough he fixed thirty shillings as the value of the round, eagle-topped 
mirror, and thought the brass fender and (iro-irons might fetch fivc-and- 
twenty shillings at a sale. 

* (Bad word) it,” said he to himself, “ what a screwdrivln*, skinflintin’, 
usurious appearance everything has iu this house ; one could almost fancy 
the walls and crannies filled with coin, and the very coilin’ swaggin’ witn 
the weight of iron chests. What a nasty shabby rug too,” continued he, 
kicking at the corner of a much-worn drab worsted-worked rug, with a 
green cat lap])ing out of a pink saucer in the middle, considered a perfect 
triumph of the art at the time it was done. “ The carpet, too, ’s im- 
eommon mean — a reg’lar Scot I do believe,” continuod he, stooping to 
examine it, adding, as he eyed the grey drugget above, “ I wonder 
whethei’ it’s covered to keep it clean or to hide tlie frays ?” 

While the colonel was in the act of tunuiig the drugget back vyith his 
foot to examine, Mrs. Hall — who liad now done by an old blue sbot-silk 
dress with white spots wdiat the colonel suspected she liad done by her 
carpet, namely, covered the stains and spots in front with a gaudily 
flower- worked brown silk apron, and the deficiencies of the waist with a 
block woollen jiolka jacket with a grey border— noiselessly entered the 
room and stood behind him. 

“ Ah ! my dear Mrs. Brown — I mean, Mrs. Buss — that’s to say, Mrs, 
Hall— I’m so glad to SCO ye,” exclaimed he, seizing her by her warm, puffy 
hand — “ I’m so glad to see ye you can’t think ; lookin’ so well, too — I 
declare it does one good to see such a buxom body as you. I’d just 
dnopt a sixpence,” continued he, looking at the msoidercd drugget; 
“ but, however, never mind ; let the girl have it — let the ^rl have it ; 
she’ll find it when she sweeps the room.” 

“ Oh, but we’ll find it, colonel,” replied Mrs. Hall, preparing to search 
for it 

“ Couldn’t think of such a thing I— couldn’t, by Jove !” exclaimed he, 
raising her up, and backing her towards a roomy arm-chair, into w'hich 
the lady now subsided. 

“Well, mum,” said the colonel, settling himself into another at her 
side, “ I’m sorry to hear my young friend Joe — ^no, not Joe ” 

“ Tummus,” interposed Mrs. 

“Ah! true,” responded the colonel — “Thomas. I was thinking of 

p 2 
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that ugly lad of Tucker’s; his name’s Joe — Joseph, at least — Joseph 
Tucker, not Tctomy Tucker, as I tell him it ought to be — haw, haw, haw. 
Well, mum,” repeated he, “ I’m sorry to hear my young friend Thomas 
has had a fall out a huntin’, very sorry indeed to hear of it, so is Mrs. 
Blunt and my daughter ; couldn’t sleep, none of us, for thinkin’ of it ; and 
they have sent mo down with their kindest compliments, and all that sort 
of thing, to inquire how he is.” 

‘^Thank’e, colonel, thaiik’e,” replied Mi^s. Hall, smoothing the fine 
apron over the side of the seedy gown next the great man. “ Tummus 
is — ^is — very well, I thank you, colonel,’’ replied she ; “ was rather a little 
(atigued last night, but— but- 

While all this was going on, Tom, who liad been startled with the 
clamorous knocking at the street door, with infinite labour, for be was 
both stiff and sore, had managed to lift his legs into his trousers, and ex- 
cusing his dow'ny chin its usual beard-growing scrape, had made a hasty 
toilette, in order to catcli the colonel before his departure. He now came 
hobbling, and holding on by the bannister, down stairs. 

“ My dear Hall, how are you ?” exclaimed the colonel, rising from his 
chair with a desperate effort, like a cow in a lair, as our young friend 
now opened the door and came shuffling into the room. “ My dear Hall, 
how are you?” repeated the colonel, advancing, and getting him by both 
hands, and looking earnestly in liis face. 

“ Why, I’m — I’m rather stiff— sore, that’s to say,” replied Tom, wrig- 
gling and rubbing himself. 

“ Don’t wonder at it !” exclaimed the colonel at the top of his voice — 
“don’t wonder at it; enough to make any man stiff and sore; you had 
a desp'rate day — desp’rate day, indeed. Angclena came home all 
trashed and draggled to death. 1 was very angry with her for perseverin’. 
Women have no business tcarin’ across country ; very well to go and 
see the hounds throw off, but they should stop as soon as they find — at all 
events, they sliould never think of followin’ when they drop into a quick 
thing — a burst, in fact. Besides, as I told her, slic was ridin* your horse, 
and had no business to take the shine out of her in that way. Indeed, 
if the marc hadn’t been the very best bit of horsefiesh that ever was 
foaled, she never could have got to the end, for Angclena’s no hotse- 
womaii, poor thing — ^not a bit of one. Her mother tells her she has 
only one fault — that of liaving far too much money ; but I tell her she 
has another — that of being a very indifferent horsewoman — haw, haw, 
haw — ^lie, he, he— ho, ho, ho ; however,” continued he, chocking his 
risible faculties, “I’m deuced glad to see you all safu and sound; falls are 
nasty things, very nasty things — fall one ever so softly. And how did 
your horse please you ?” asked the colonel. 

“Nastiest beast I ever rode in my life,” replied Tom, who, though he 
had not ridden a great many, could still find fault ; “ nastiest beast 1 ever 
rode in my life,” repeated he, thinking of the way the brute threw up 
its head to the danger of Tom’s ivories and the dctrimdit of his features. 

“ Wliat, was he fractious or violent, or what ?” asked the colonel. 

“ Oh, everything that lie oughtn’t to be,” replied Tom; “ ho bored, 
and he puliedt and he fumed, and he fretted, and he rushed at his fences, 
and would go his own way ; altogether, I think I never saw such an 
animal.” 
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Indeed !’* exclaimed the coloneh with well-feigned astonishment ; 
‘‘you surprise me.” * 

“ He surprised me, I can tell you,” replied Tom, “ for I understood he 
was a perfect hunter — a horse that I had nothin' to do but sit still on.” 

“What a pity!” ejaculated Mrs. Hall, who feared that her son had 
been done. 

“Well, I’m sorry for it,” observed the colonel, after a pauses 
“very sorry for it — very sorry indeed. Not that I have anything to 
reproach myself with in the matter, for if you remember, 1 by no means 
encouraged you to think of this hoi*se ; but Fibbey will bo sorry to hear 
of it, for he gave himself a good deal of trouble about it, and flattered 
himself ho had mounted you unexccptionally — most uncxccptionally ; 
indeed, I heard him tell old Quittor, the vet., that he thought if he could 
buy you such another, you’d be the best mounted man in the country.” 

“ Indeed !” shuddered Tom, at the thought. 

“ Fact, I assure you,” replied the colonel, with a jerk of his bull-liead ; 
“ and Fibbey’s reckoned one of the best judges of horse-desli in her 
Majesty’s service. There’s no man whose judgnicnt I’d sooner buy a 
horse on as his.” 

“ Perhaps there’s a dlffei'ciico between a soldierin’ horse and a huntin’ 
horse,” observed Mrs. Hall. 

“Mum, this was a huntin’ horse,” replied the colonel; “considered 
one of the best huntin’ horses in the Royal Hunt — that’s the Queen’s.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Mrs. Hall, smoothing out her apron again. 

“ Captain JSnnJlbcro’s horse w’as the horse for you,” observed the 
colonel, in the coolest inanuer possible ; just as if the captain’s horse and 
the one Tom bought were really dilFereut animals, instead of being one 
and the same — the same, at least, except in as far as clipping and squaring 
the tail made aviy difference. “I always thought Captain Smallbcre’s 
horse was the horse for you,” repeated tho colonel, scrutinising lus ex- 
pectant son-in-law’s vacant countenance, to try if he could scan wliether 
he had any inkling of the deception that had been practised upon him. 

“ He couldn’t have suited me worse,” replied Tom, lifting one fat leg 
with difficulty on to the other, adding, “ 1 declare I feel just as if I had 
been possed in a woshin'-tub.” 

“I dare say you do,” replied the colonel; “just as if you’d been 
kicked all round about tlie town.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Tom, feeling his fat back. 

“ But that’s not all attributable to the hoi*se,” observed the colonel ; 
“ all people are more or less stiff after the first day’s huntin’.” 

“Are they?” said Tom, thinking ho might perhaps get over 
“ It’s severe exercise,” observed the colonel — “ very severe exercise.” 

“ I’m sure I can’t think what pleasure there is in such work,” observed 
Mrs. Hall. 

“ Oh, why, mym^ it’s a British amusement,” replied the colonel ; “ it’s 
a manly sport too, and brings people acquainted that would otherwise be 
strangers. There’s no better intr^uction for a young man of fig^’ and 
fortiir, like your son, than at the cover-side.” 

“ But if he breaks his neck?” exclaimed Mrs. Hall. 

“Oh, mum, there’s no fear of that — none at all,” replied Colonel 
Blunt. “ He’s made an unlucky hit at first, but that’s what almost 
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everybody docs ; few people get themselves suited at first ; but the world’s 
very wide, mum, and men with money need never be dbmounted — ^need 
never ride unsuitable horses." 

** Tummus gave a great deal for this quadruped," sighed Mrs. Hall. 

Did he ?” replied the colonel, pretending not to know — did he ? 
Major Fibs never said what he gave, but I presume he would never think 
of puttin’ your son on a cheap ’un. However, though he don’t suit 
Tliomas, he may suit some one else, and he’s a home that will be easily 
disposed of." 

‘‘ Mr. Woodcock has offered to change with me," observed Tom, “ for 
one of his." 

“ Mr. Woodcock — Jemmy Woodcock,” replied the colonel ; “ very nice, 
gentleman — deep dog, for all he wears a shdlow hat — have nothin’ to do 
with him.” 

Why not ?” asked Tom. 

Biggest rogue goin’,” replied the colonel ; “ would cheat his own 
father.” 

** Shockin* man !" exclaimed Mrs. Hall. 

“ Horrid feller,” assented the colonel ; “ have nothin’ to do with him.” 

He w^asn’t a bad-like liorsc,” observed Toni, who was rather taj^cn 
with the animal. 

What, a ginger chestnut?” asked the colonel. 

‘‘No; a bay, ’^replied Tom. 

“ A bay,” repeated the colonel ; “ a bay. Ah, he has got a bay, I 
believe, now ; swapped away the chestnut for it." 

“ What*s the matter wdth him ?" asked Tom. 

“ Old as the hills,” replied the colonel ; “ teeth as long as iny arm,” 
striking out his right fin as a spoke. 

Lor, what a curious animal !” exclaimed Mm. Hall. “ It must be 
/cry ugly.” 

“ Why no, he’s not an ugly beast,” replied tlie colonel ; “ but he’s 
passr —done his w’ork — had his day, you know.” 

“ Well, but he’ll be steady,” observed Tom. 

“ Steady enough, I dare say,” replied the colonel — “ too steady, 
pVaps; for he’d knock up at the end of five minnits. No; take my 
advice — or, rather, Sam Slick’s advice — my young friend ; never buy a 
crack horse ; they’ve always done too much.” 

The discussion was here interrupted by the appearance of Sarah with 
a couple of bulbous-shaped decanters on a fine plated tray, garnished at 
intervals with biscuits, plain and cuiTant cakes, and saucers of almonds 
and raisins — ^bciug as close an imitation of the tmy the colonel set before 
old Hall the day he called at the baiTacks os Mrs. Hall’s memory and 
resources enabled her to extemporise. 

And now, while our fat friend is helping himself to the port and sherry, 
and doing die honours of tlie table in relief of his stiff son-in-law, we wm 
.take a peep at the banker as he sits in his “ little den.” 

Chapteb XXVIIL 

Though little addicted to morning callers, and in a general way not 
at all likely ip make an exception in favour of the colonel, the man of 
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money was yet so ** aggravated’* at the imposition attempted to be prao* 
tised upon him by the colonel with regard to his money in the fundsi 
coupled with the unceremonious, not to say impertinent, way he had 
spoken of him and his wife as old people,’^ that tlie spirit moved UaU 
to eo up stairs and give the colonel battle on the spot, ^‘then and there,” 
as Ec said. 

Sivin and four’s clivin, and four’s fifteen — ^I’vc half a mind to slip up- 
stairs and see what that great man -mountain’s about,” said he to himself. 

Sivin and four’s elivin, and eight is nineteen — I think 1 could sound 
him without Icttin’ out 1 know it’s ail my Qye about his wealth. Sivin 
and fbuT^s clivin, and twenty-five is thirty-six — ho must be a very bad 
man, tellin* such wholesale falsehoods in hopes of eiitrappin’ our Tummus 
into marryin’ his darter. Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-five is fifty- 
six — it’s very fortinate Tummus has a father to keep him right, or there’s 
no sayin’ what such a bad old buffer iiiiglit get him to do. Sivin and 
four’s elivin, and ninety-nine’s a ’undr’d and ten — I really should like to 
put the old man to the blush. Sivin and four’s elivin, and a ’undr’d and 
four is a ’undr’d and fifteen — wonder if soldiers ever blush. In one’s 
own house one couldn’t get far wrong takin’ the bull by the horns. Not 
like the barracks, where he might call out the drummers and fiddlers, and 

f ive one a trimmiii* ; but in one’s own house there can’t be much fear. 

iviu and four’s elivin, and a ’undr’d and uiucty is two ’undr’d and one 
—I’ll risk it, at all events.” 

So saying, lie put the London banker's note saying Ferret the broker 
did not nnd any stock in Colonel Blunt’s name, into liis desk, and halloaing 
to Trueboy, the cashier, that he was going up-stairs for a few “ miimits,” 
if anybody wanted him, he disappeared through an almost invisible door 
in the dingy-coloured wall. 

“ Ah, here’s little Podgy himself!” exclaimed the colonel, setting down 
tho* decanter, after helping liimself to a second bumper of shcixy, as our 
friend, having noiselessly opened the old-fashioned black door, now stood 
with it in liis hand surveying the scciio. “ Come in, old boy, como in,” 
continued the colonel, in the most patrouisiug way, oxtending a red- 
ended fin for the banker to shake. 

“ Your servant, colonel,” replied the man of figures, Avith a stiff bow, 
shying the fist, as bo made for a seat beside his wife. 

“ Yours,” replied the colonel, ducking his bull-head, and drinking off 
his wine. 

“ Well, Tummus, my dear, how arc you after your hunt ?” asked the 
fond father, surveying his fat son. 

Middlin’,” replied Tom, shuflling about on his scat. 

^^Hard work, buntin’,” observed the father. Can’t think what plea- 
sure people can see in such work,” observed the banker — “ tearin’ across 
fields, now that there are such good roads in all directions. I’m sure my 
highway-rate copies to near tenpcnce in the puiid, and one ought to have 
somethin’ for that.” ^ • 

** Why, as to the matter of huntin’,” observed the colonel, as he took 
another turn at the decanter, yonr lady and I vrere just talkin’ the 
matter over, and I say that it’s all yery well and proper in moderation- 
taken medicinally, as I may say, to cure bile, indigestion, and so forth. 
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Na7» as a provocative to appetite, it has some sterlln’ recommendations. 
Moreover, as I was tellin’ your wife, it*s a good introduction for a young 
man, and will get him to houses that he mightn’t otherwise visit at ; and 
weariii’ a red coat has its attractions.” 

“Well, but it’s dangerous^'' observed old Hall, with a stamp of 
his heel. 

“ That depends upon how you take it,” replied the colonel, “ and what 
sort of horses you ride. IF you ride rips, you are pretty sure to come to 
grief ; if you ride good uns, you’ll most likely go scot-free all your life, 
just as old Heartycheer has done. So, with your permission, we’ll drink 
‘The Chase,’” continued he, tossing off his glass, and replenishing it 
plentifully, as before. 

The trio then sat silent for a time, the colonel considering what excuse 
he could frame for taking another glass, old Hall thinking how he should 
lead up to the question of the Consols. 

Tlie spirit moved the colonel to speak first. 

“ Well, and how’s your bank ?” asked he, turning short upon his 
host. 

“ Siviii and four’s elivin, and forty-one is fifty-two— what an impittant 
question,” mused our fiiend. “ Middlin’, thank'c, colonel,” replied the man 
of wealth, rubbing his finger-nails together. 

“ What ! you’re not goin’ smash, are yo ?” exclaimed the colonel. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and fifty-nine is seventy — what a cool hand,” 
thought our friend, fixing his watery grey eyes intently on his interro- 
gator. “ No, not smash,” replied our friend, now filing away w ith his fore- 
finger on his cilia ; “ not smash repeated he, with an emphasis ; “ but 
there’s a redundancy of money, and not mucli cmiiloyincnt for it.” 

“ Hand a little of it hero, then,” said the colonel, holding out his great 
red fist. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and twenty-five Is thirty-six, and forty is 
fifty-six — I think Til get an openin’ now,” mused Hall. 

“ Oh, yoti don’t want moiioy, colonel,” replied the banker, iii a tone of 
irony — “ you don’t want money, colonel.” 

“ Don’t I?” rejoined our friend; “ you just give me the run of your 
safe, or whatever you call your money-box, and sec whether or no.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and ninety-nine is a ’uiidr’d and ten — ^the 
man’s forgettiri’ himself,” thought Mr. Hall ; “ I'll pin him to the pint.” 

“ Well, but the dividends are a cornin’ due, and you’ll soon bo in full 
feather again,” observed he. 

“ Dividends ! rot the dividends ! What have I to do with dividends, 
think’c ?” asked the colonel. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and a ’imdr’d and sivinty’s a ’undr'd and 
eighty-one — wot an unconscionable old scoundrel it must be,” mused 
Hall, staring intently in the colonel’s great apple face. “ Sivin and 
four’s elivin, and three 'undr’d and forty-one is tlureo ’undr’d and fifty- 
two — the old rascal told me as plain as he could speak that he was in the 
funds; I’ll put it to him point blank. Well, but, ’’.said Hall, placing a 
hand on each knee, and speaking slowly and deliberately, as he stared 
the colonel full in the face, “ I thought you told me you were in the 
funds?” 
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FnndSi did I ?’* replied the colonel^ now suddenly recollecting hiin- 
sdf ; funds ?” repeated he, hesitating, and looking redder than usual. 

Funds, yes I” repeated Hall ; that day at the barracks, you re- 
member.” 

« Oh, ar — true,” replied the colonel, with an air of sudden enlighten- 
ment—'^ ob, ar— true, tho day we were talkin' about settlements, and so 
on. And so I am,” resumed the colonel, confidently ; " in the Consols, 
at least. We always, not bein’ up to snuff in your money-changin’ phrase- 
ology, call them Consols, not funds — Consols, or consolations— liaw, 
haw, haw — he, he, he — ^ho, ho, ho,” the colonel attempting to carry his 
former confusion off with a laugh. 

Old Hall, however, was not to be done that way. 

Well, then, you are in the funds?” observed he, reverting to the point. 

“ Funds, yes — Consols, tliat’s to say — ^Three per Cents., in fact ; not 
your Bank Stock, or Long Annuities, or Short Annuities, or Spanish 
rassives, or rubbish of that sort — Consols,'* repeated he, with an em- 
phasis on the word. 

" Sivin and four’s elivin, and nine is twenty — now I havo you,” mused 
Hall. Well, then, that comes to what I said at first,” resumed the 
banker; "the dividends are due next month, and you’ll bo full of 
cash.” 

" No doubt,” rejoined the colonel, " no doubt ; flush— very flush,” con- 
tinued he, slapping hie thigh. 

" Sivin and four's elivin, and ninety-nine's a ’uiidr’d and ten — now I’ll 
pin you,” mused Hall, looking at his wife, with a sparkle in his eye that 
as good as said, " See how Til work him.” 

" We can receive your dividends for you here,” observed the banker, 
" which may save you trouble.” 

“ Can you ?” exclaimed the colonel, rather taken aback at tho trap into 
which he had fallen, " Can you repeated he ; " you're very kind — 
very good ; it may be an accoinmodatioi), ’specially if you don't nip too 
much off for your trouble.” 

"Oh, no,” replied the banker ; " we'll do it at the usual figur’ — rather 
under than over.” 

"Ah, well, that’s hind of you,” observed the colonel — "that’s kind 
of you adding, " you’re not such a Jew as you look.” 

" There’ll be the power-of-attornoy, in course,” observed the banker, in 
an off-hand sort of way. 

"Will there?” mused the colonel, thinking it would require a very 
strong one to raise his stock. 

" Shall 1 order one, then ?” asked the banker. 

"Why, yes; I think you may,” drawled the colonel, thoughtfully, 
chuckling at the idea. 

" We should require to know tho exact amount,” observed the banker ; 
" pVaps you could furnish that information as you go through the bank.” 

" I dare say I could,” said the colonel ; let me see, as the blind man 
giJJ«..twenty thousand bought in thirty-two— no, thirty-three,— Scrapes 
mortgage paid off in thirty-nine— ten thousand bought in forty somethin’, 
1 forget the year— and— ” 

" Sivin and four's elivin, and forty-two is fifty-three, and ninety’s a 
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^undr’d and forty-three — really wish I mayn't have been a-doin’ the 
man injustice/’ mused Hall, as the colonel proceeded with his narration. 

The pleasing delusion was, however, speedily dispelled by the colonel 
exclaiming : 

But how will it be? you sec the stock don’t stand in my name.” 

Sivin and four’s elivin, and a ’undr’d and three is a ’undr’d and 
fourteen — now he’s a-goin’ to jib,” mused Hall ; “ and fourteen’s a 
’undr’d and twenty-eight — told me as plain as he could speak that the 
money was in his own name— and twenty-four’s a ’undr’d and fifty-two 
—don’t believe he has anything of the sort— a regular take in — hasn’t a 
rap, I dare say.” 

I thought you said the stock was in your o\vn name?” responded the 
now bristling banker. 

“Did I?” replied the colonel, in a careless tone — ^“did I? then 1 
must have made a mistake ; hang it, you’re such a matter-of-fact fellow 
—one doesn’t expect to be swor to the accuracy of every particklar word 
one utters. If a man says he has fifty or sixty thousand punds, he means 
to say ho has the use of it. It doesn’t mean that he has it in his trunk, 
or in his cupboard; or that he can go and kick it about the country- 
make ducks and drakes on’t, as they say.” 

“ In course not,” replied Ilall — “in course not ; only when a man— a 
gent 1 mean,” added he, correcting himself — “ talks on matters o’ busineas 
with men o* business, men o’ business must kee^ gents right nothin' 
more,” added he, apologetically. 

“ Well, true enough,” rejoined the colonel, now pretending to be paci- 
fied — “ true enough ; only one doesn’t like to be always talkin’ by book— 
always ridin’ the high stool of 'rithmetic. I’m not one of your learned 
exemplifications of pdlite humanity. I’m not a man to send to a literaiy 
and philosophicai society to illustrate a problem on the globes. I don’t 
c:^ect Fackinton to send me to negotiate a commemial treaty with the 
King of the Cannabol Islands, or any other great potentate ; but for a 
question, involviug high honourable feelin’, combined with military 
etiquette and the tactics of Addiscombe, with the flourish of the Eglinton 
tournament, though I say it who shouldn’t, there’s no man more honour- 
ably, more creditably recognised than Lieutenant-Colonel Blun^ of her 
Maiesty’s Regiment of Heavystced Dr^oons the colonel bowing and 
strmng out his right fin as he finished. 

“ Sivin and four's elivin, and forty-sivui is fifty-eight— that’s all balder- 
dash,” mused HaD. “ I veiy much doubt his havin’ anything of the sort. 
However, I’ll at him again, continued he, trying to catch the now wine- 
watching eye of the colonel. 

“Well, but if we can bo of any service in gettin’ your money down 
here after it’s received in London, we shall be very happy,” continued the 
pertinacious banker. 

“ Thank’e,” said the colonel—** thank’e ; p’r’aps we may trouble you 
that way. Only it passes through so many hands before we get it, that 
1 don’t know it will he much better for yours.” 

** In Chancery, p’r’aps ?” suggested old HalL 

** No, not Chimeery,” replied the colonel, making another attack on 
the bottle—** not Chancery, out devilish tight tied up for all that. If my 
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whole regiment had it in the centre, with field-pieces at each side, it 
couldn’t he safer. Don’t know how many lawyers there are for trustees $ 
and they make work for themselves, and each other, in the most marvel- 
lous way. Take my advice, my young friend,” continued li^ addressing 
our Tom, “ and never have a la^vyer for a trustee.” 

Sivin and four^s elivin, and forty-three is fifty-four — ^that really looks 
as if the man has money,” mused old Hall, again wavering in his 
opinion. “Sivin and four’s elivin, and sivin is eighteen — I’ll take 
another ventur^-” 

It’ll bo Mrs. Blunt’s money, pVaps,” observed Hall, “as it’s so tight 
tied up?” 

“ Mrs. Blunt’s money it is,” rejoined the colonel, confidently — “ Mrs. 
Blunt’s money it is. She has it for life, and when she damps off, it goes 
to my daughter.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and nine’s twenty — that’s more like the thing,” 
mused Hall. 

“But you’ll have a life interest, too, I s’pose ?” observed the banker. 

“ No I haven’t,” replied the colonel, with an air of indifference ; “ no I 
haven’t,” repeated he ; “ goes to my daughter at once.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and twenl^s thirty-one— that’s all in favour of 
her husband,” thought Hall. “ Sivin and feur’s elivin, and seventeen’s 
twenty-eight — ^been a runaway match, p’r’aps,” thought ho. 

“ Mrs. Blunt was an heiress, I presume ?” observed Hall, addressing 
the colonel. 

“ Heiress — ^great heiress,” assented the colonel, casting a sheep’s eye 
at the decanter. “Another glass,” thought ho, “ will just leave this old 
screw a pint for his dinne]^.” So saying, ho proceeded to help himself. 
“ Mrs. Blunt married me for my looks,” said he, af he sipped away at its 
contents. “I believe I may say, without vanity, that ^ was one of the 
handsomest men in the army. Mrs. Blunt took a fancy to me, and I tell 
her I loved her for what she had ; and if she’d had twice os much, I’d 
have loved her twice as well” — the colonel haw, haw, hawing — ^he, he, 
being — ho, ho, hoing — amid exclamations of, 

“Oh, fie^ colonel! I wouldn’t have thought that of you!” from Mrs. 
Hall. 

“ Well, but, however, I must be off,” continued the colonel, not liking 
the cross-examination to which he had been subjected. “ I ve pmd you 
a longish mornin’ visit, but your company’s so agreeable (disa^eable, he 
thought) that there’s no tearin’ oneself away” — casting an anxious eye at 
the sherry, which he would fain have finished. “ I like you Fleecy- 
boroughites ; there’s a deal more warmth and chcerability about you than 
there is about your fine, languishin*, die-away duchesses, who rosuly seem 
as if life was a bore to them, and who, if they ask you to dine, give you 
nothin’ to eat, and send the footmen to sweep you out with the coffee 
things, just as you think you are goin’ to get somethin’ to drink. But 
the best friends must part,’^continued the colonel, setting down his glass, 
and hoisting himself up with an effort ; “ Fve a deal td do— miust go and 
inspect our com. That Mister Peter Sieve of yours, I fear he’s what 
they call a rogue in grain ; he’s sent in a lot of forage that would dis- 
grace a poultry-yara! Quartermaster Diddle says he never saw such 
stuff— never,” muttered the colonel to himself, “ unless it was aocom- 
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panied by a fat turkey, a haunch of mutton, or somethin’ of that sort, to 
make it pass — the proper appendages, in short.” 

** Well, mum, I must bid you good mornin',” continued he, advancing 
and seizing Mrs. Hall’s greasy retiring hand ; “ 1 must bid you good 
mornin’, murn,” shaking it severely. 

Good mornin’ to you,' sir,” continued he, turning short round on Hall, 
waiting to see whether he would be more affable than he was on his 
entry. 

But Hall was not a hand-shaking sort of man at all, at least not 
without due consideration, which the coioners movements did not allow 
time for; so with a Your servant, colonel,” and an awkward thrust out 
behind, old Hall saw liim pass on to his son. « 

And now,” continued he, addressing our Tom, slipping a little three- 
cornered highly musked billet-doux into his hand, as he turned his broad 
back on the old people — ‘‘ Tm very glad, indeed, to see you all safe and 
sound; we really had a very unconi&rtable, anxious night on your account 
•—fearin’ all sorts of unpleasantnesses, not to say bedevilments. How- 
ever, I’ll tell them you ai'e all nght ; and,” added he, dropping his voice, 
“if you feel any little inconvenience from the saddle, diamylon plaister's 
the best thing; get a wdiolc sheet for a shillin’ at Khubarb and Surfeit’s, 
round the market-place corner.” So saying, the colonel struck out his 
right fin, and, getting under weigh, hobbled off on his heels, making the 
old passage and rickety staircase creak with his weight as he descended. 
Tom, having accompanied his father-in-law to the second landing, whore 
he transferred him to Sarah the maid, now stood eagerly imbibing the 
contents of the note. The exact words are immaterial ; suffice it to say 
that Tom speedily regained his bedi'oom, where, having hastily revised 
his toilette, he set o# for Mr. Ruddle, the portrait painter’s. 

* 

CUAFTER XXIX. 

Ruddle was a great artist, at least in his own estimation. Ho didn’t 
begin life as an artist, unless, indeed, modelling ornaments for confec- 
tioners* cakes can be viewed in that light. However, he didn’t stay long 
with the confeetiouer — one Mr. Queencako, of Basinghall-sti’ect, who 
having a daughter, Alicia, on whom Ruddle cast a favourable eye, which 
the master-man resented as a piece of unpardonable impudence, tie picked 
a hole with poor Ruddle about a pan of preserves, ancf presently got rid 
of him. Huddle, being surfeited with sweets — tliough not of the “ sweet” 
he wanted — hung about town for some time ; but Queencake, being more 
than a match for him, shifted his daughter from London to Gravesend, 
and from Gravesend to Margate, and from Margate to Heme Bay, and 
from Herne Bay back to Basingball-strect, till poor Ruddle’s finances 
were exhausted in following her. He then gave up the pursuit, being 
partly reconciled, perhaps, to his loss by meeting a very elegant young 
creature, half Dutch, half English, aboard a twopenny steamer. 

This was in the heigh-day of railwi^ times, when everybody with a 

touch of lamin’,” as the country-^opfo call it, could get employment 
either as secretaries or directors, or in surveying or pretending to survey 
line^ laying down plans, drawing prospectuses, checking estimates, confer- 
ring with engineers^ down to feuding, sealing, and delivering letters, and 
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Ruddle carried on a very brisk trade for a time. He was a director of 
several imaginary lines, and having married his new tnamoratn on the 
strength of his prospects, he set lior up a very pretty pea-green and 
straw-coloured cab phaeton, with a buttony boy to pick up her bag. 
He adorned himself with rings and broocthes, and presented himself with 
a substantial large tasselcd cane. The crash, however, soon after came, 
and boy, and cab phaeton, and cane, were all swept away, leaving Mr. and 
i\Irs. Ruddle liigh and dry on the strand. We meant to be allegorical 
there, but he really was lofl in the Strand, that being the locality in 
which he had established his quarters. Tic then tried his hand at con- 
fectionary, and set up a shop iu Mayfair, relying upon Mrs. Ruddle’s 
charms for attracting attention. Here, to a certain extent, he was right ; 
though whether it was that the charms wore so powerful as to take away 
appetite, or the cakes were so bad as not to be eatable, certain it is that 
the profits were so small as not to be appreciable, and when the landlord, 
Mr. Grinder, walked in for his rent, Captain Maiuchance walked off the 
charmer, leaving poor Ruddle to put up the shuttci*s. Ho was, however, 
now free again, and felt so equal to anything, that he didn’t know what 
to turn his hand to. At length he came to Fleecyborongh, where ho 
had an uncle, one Mr. Stencil, a painter and glazier, with whom, having 
an uiiliinitcfl nm of the paint-pot, he soon began to vary the monotony 
of door and window priming and painting, by producing sundry surpris- 
ing* horses and other animals, that drew amazing custom to the public 
houses at which they wore put up. 

The natives commended, nay, were astonished at liis performances, 
and Stcncirs back shop became the rendezvous of all the critics and con- 
noisseurs of Fleccyborough, who assembled of an evening to glorify 
Ruddle’s performance, and stimulate him to deeds of immortality. We 
don’t know wliat wasn’t predicted of him, and Ruddle, notwithstanding 
the Iniiniliations to which lie had been subjected, being a most thoroughly 
self-suihcient dog, inhaled their adulation with the air of a professor. 

There being nothing in the shape of a man but what is available to 
some woman or another, Jacky Ruddle, as they called him, was soon 
besieged by the most exigeante of the fair, which greatly contributed to his 
self-complacency ; and as, first, Miss Catcheside, and then Miss Balsam, 
and next Miss Fairfield, followed by the buxom widow, Mrs. Wiuningtoii, 
respectively besieged him, driving the recollection of tlie frail fair one 
out of his mind, he began to reduce the impressions they respectively 
created to canvas, which greatly increased his reputation, and soon caused 
him to give up sign-painting altogether. The ladies then came trooping 
to have their portraits painted — some in silk, some iu satin; some in 
wreaths, some iu turbans ; some with fans, some with bouquets iu their 
hands ; but all smiling, and looking very “ what-do-you-tliink-of-me-ishk’* 
Good, strong, bold, hard-featured, tea-boardy, stiff-ringleted things they 
were, wth just that provoking degree of resemblance tliat enables a 
spectator to say, Ah, 1 suppose that’s meant for Miss Nightingale;” or, 
“ That’s not unlike Mrs. Crossfinch.” His men, however, were worse, 
for they generally looked as if tliey were drunk, and going to be sick. 
Still, as this was not apparent until they were finished, Ruddle always 
acquired great credit as they proceeded; and as the roughlpr-chalked 
outline gradually advanced into coat, waistcoat, and cravat, with a face 
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above, the fame of the progressing find outstnpping-all-othcr pictures 
increased. It was not until they were finished and nung up that their 
defects became fully apparent. Still Ruddle was not dear in his charges 
*— two pound ten for kit-kats, and five pounds for full-lengths, with minia- 
tures on card or ivory at from one pound and upwards,” as he ambi- 
guously worded it. Sooner, however, than lose a sitter. Ruddle would 
take payment in kind — paint a tailor for a coat, an innkeeper for a dozen 
or two of wine, a butcher for his quarter’s bill, and so on ; a moderation 
that was all the more commendable, inasmuch as he was without oppo- 
sition. 

The reader will now have the kindness to consider Ruddle as having 
discarded his painter^s apron, and taken a first floor in Angel-court, with 
the privilege of displaying a gilt case full of specimens in Market-street, 
one of the most frequented thoroughfares in the good town of Fleecy- 
borough. They will also have the kindness to consider us arrived at the 
period of time when our fiiend Tom goes to be “ pinted,” in accordance 
with the oft-repeated recommendation, not to say injunctions, of An- 
gelena. 

Ruddle was dividing his time between the fat shoulders of Miss Rum- 
bolde, who had been sitting for her portrait preparatory to her marriage 
with Mr. Mufiins, the baker, and a plate of boiled beef and peas-piidding 
from TosswelPs eating-house hard by, when the laboured ascent of our 
Tom on the uncarpeted staircase caused Ruddle to pause and listen to 
the sound. 

That’s a strange foot,” said Ruddle, dashing his long light air off a 
moderately high forehead, and taking a hasty glance at himself in a 
cracked looking-glass, behind a red screen, as he pulled a dirty dickey 
above a blue and white-striped Joinville. 

Rap, tap, tap,” went Tom at the door. 

“Come in!” cried Ruddle, whipping the half-finished plate of beef 
on to a chair behind the screen, and buckling his loose jean blouse about 
his waist. 

Tom did as desired, and Ruddle, having drawn his red-slippered feet 
into the first position, dropped him a most reverent salam as he entered. 

“ Your humble servant, Mr. Hall,” said he, repeating the movement. 

“ Yours,” replied Tom, in an off-hand sort of way. 

“ I’ve come,” said Tom, looking at the various finished and progressing 
portraits and artistic lumber scattered around — “ I’ve come to see about 
being pmnted.” 

“If you please, sir,” replied Raddle, handing Tom a roomy nish- 
bottomed chair. 

“ Thank’e, I’d rather stand,” replied Tom, who wasn’t at all comfort- 
able after bis walk, or rather limp. 

“A full-length will you, sir?” said Ruddle, jumping to a conclusion. 

“ Oh, I don’t know about that,” replied Tom ; “ I mean to say, I’ll 
stand while 1 talk.” 

“ If you please, sir,” said Ruddle, again bowing veiy low. 

“ Well, how do you think I should be taken ?” asked Tom.' 

“ Taken,” said Ruddle, stroking his imperial’d chin, and scrutinising 
Tom’s fat, vacant face with a laughing blue eye. “ Taken',” repeated he ; 
adding, “ you have a commandmg presence, sir ; yes, sir, a very com- 
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maading presence. Excuse mo for saying of it, but if you hadn’t been a 
rich man, sir, you’d have been anything you turn'd your attention to — a 
general, a judge, a rear-admiral, an extraordinary master in the High 
Court of Chancery, anything, in short. Never saw so finely-developed 
a head — quite a study for the classic authors.” 

Hem V* mused Hall, who was not at all averse to compliments. 

It’ll do me good to pmnt such a gent as you, sir,” continued Ruddle; 
yes, sir, it will do me good, sir,” repeated he, wondering how much he 
could charge our hero. This consideration brought him back to the 
^estion how he would be taken. You are in my Lord Lavender’s 
Hussars, if I mistake not ?” observed the polite confectioner ; “ I suppose 
you will be taken in your uniform, with your horse — ^your charger — by 
your side ?” 

“ W — h — y, I don’t know,” drawled Tom, thinking of Angelena’s 
injunctions — “ I don’t know ; I was tliinking of my himting-drcss — how 
would that do?” 

“Very becoming, sir,” observed Ruddle — “very becoming; scarlet 
looks well on canvas. Of course, you’d have a favourite horse intro- 
duced ?’’ added Ruddle, wishing to make the picture as full as possible. 

“ How would it do to paint me jumping a gate ?” asked Tom. 

“ Very fine attitude,” replied Ruddle ; “ very — on a white horse, d la 
Abraham Cooper, R.A.; respectable artist Abraham — done some goodish 
things. Or, you might have a hunting-scene altogether, wdth hounds 
and horses all grouped in the centre — such as Grant’s meet of the 
Queen's stag-hounds on Ascot ’cath; respectable artist Grant — done 
some passable things. Landseer’s not without merit. Indeed, there arc 
some of the London gents who, in particular departments, are not alto- 
gether to be despised ; the worst of them is, tliey are not general artists 
— not universal geniuses. Lee can paint a river, Pickersgill a portrait, 
Landseer a Scotch terrier, and so on; but they are not meu-of-all-work; 
put them down here, and they’d be lost, totally lost. No ; they may do 
well enough in London, but they wouldn’t succeed in the country. It’s 
only real merit that can get on here. I’ve no doubt they’d make me 
President of the Academy if I would go to London, but I won’t. Would 
send them apictor, p’r’aps,if they’d hang it inli proper place ; and why 
shouldn’t it be a pictor of you, sir? And that reminds me, sir, of the 
pint we were discussing, sir — ^how you should be taken. 1 really think, 
sir, a fullish subject, sir, would be the most satisfactory memorial — the 
most nationally interesting ; of course, you would be the centre-piece — 
the Lord Chesterfield of the picture; and you might have all your sport- 
ing chums around you, one asking you how you are, another admiring 
your horse, a third offering you a pinch of snuff, a fourth a cigar, a fifth 
a sugar-plum, and so on ; or, you might be on foot^ like Count D’Orsay 
in Grant’s pictor, resting on your whip-stick, with a liberal allowance of 
turned-back wristband; or we might have you going full chivy after 
the fox, or 

How would it do to have me jumping a gate ?” interrupted Tom. 

Nothing could be l^tter^” replied Ruddle — “ nothing could be 
better, or more natural.” 

“ It wouldn’t be absolutely necessary for me to be jumping a rate in 
order for you to paint me that way, would it ?” ad^ed Tom, nmo had 
no idea of doing anything of the sort. 
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Ob, hy no means,” replied Mr. Buddie — by no means ; imagina- 
tion, sir — ^inspiration, will do all that,” tapping his forehead with his 
forefinger.” 

“ Well, then,” said Tom, who, like his father, always wanted an 
estimate, “ what do you think you could do it for ?” 

“ Do it for — do it for,” repeated Ruddle, in an off-hand sort of way— 
do it for,” continued he, looking up at the dirty ceiling ; oh, sir, we 
shall not quarrel about that, sir — we shall not quarrel about that, sir.” 

Well, but I should like to know,” replied Tom, who knew that that 
sort of answer generally led to a wrangle — “ I should like to know — ^to 
have an idea, at least. 1 don’t mean to tie you to a shillin’ or two ; but 
still 1 should like an idea, you know.” 

Oh, why,” said Ruddle, “ I could either take it at so much per 
head or so much per dozen, if you chose a full picture ; but the fact is, 
I don’t look so much to the matter of emolument as to the credit and 
renown of painting such a gent as yourself,” the obsequious pastry-cook 
bowing as he spoke. “ Now, if you want a grand national work,” con- 
tinued he, again taking up the running, as our friend Tom stood mute, 
a real, stunning, superlative pictor, that will grace the walls of the 
Royal Academy, and engrave after, I would say, by all manner of means, 
have a full one — either a military piece, with yoiur regiment under 
arms, or marchin’ with their colours Hying and band playing, bring- 
ing all the pretty gals to the winders,— or a hound-piece — hunting- 
piece, as they call them, with yourself and all the swells of the hunt 
coimtin’ the dogs, or lookin’ at the fox before they set him off ; or you 
might have i^ as I said before, all goin’ helter-skelter, in a devil-take-the- 
hindermost sort of way, over hedges, ditches, rails, gates, whatever comes 
in the way, yourself on a white barb, say, going what they call like a 
brick ; or you might just have a single figure — ^yourself on a favourite 
horse, speakin’ to your servant, or a^ustin’ your stirrup ; oTj again, you 
might bo in tlie private individual style — quite plain and genteel — ^browii 
coat and a red velvet vest, with a gold curb-chain to your watch, like 
this portrait of Mr. Simpidnson, the gent who’s a-makin’ love to Miss 
Tiler,” continued Ruddl^ pulling out a kit-kat of a very stif9y-curled 
gentleman, whoso unfinished dress was assuming those colours ; ” or you 
might be in bottle-green, with a black satin weskit, or an embroidered 
weskit, or any sort of weskit. In fact, I feel, sir, that 1 could produce a 
great work, sir — a very great work,” continued Ruddle, eyeing Tom 
intently — a work that would adom'tho walls of the Royal Academy, 
and transmit our names to a grateful posterity. I feel that I could take 
the shine out of all those conceited A.’s and R.A.’s, who think there’s 
nobody like them. I feel, sir, that in painting you, sir, I could combine 
the expression of Raphael with the fire of Michael Angelo and the 
warmth of Titian, and put Reynolds and Lawrence and all of the modems 
to the blush,” friend Ruddle fairly blowing Umsclf with the sublimity of 
this last effort, and now standing balancing the portrait of Mr. Simpkin- 
son on one comer, as if he was going to spih it. K 

Well,” (laid Tom, as the delicacy of Simpkinson’s pO^HSon recalled 
the peculiarities of his own and the injunctions of Angelena, ** I think I’ll 
be taken oh horseback, Icapin’ a gate.” 

A full pictor, that’s to say,” rejoined Mr. Ruddle, making a* last effort 
to get a good order — ‘‘ a fj|ll pictor, yourself leadin’, the rest followin’ ?’ 
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No, just myself,” replied Tom, not seeing the fun of immortalisiog 
Woodcock, head-and-shoulders Brown, or any of the Fleecyborough 
worthies who might desire it — “ no, just myself” repeated he, firmly. 

I’m afraid it would hardly make what 1 c^l an historical subject,” 
replied Ruddle, staring intently in Tom’s face, “ without some adjuncts — 
horses or dogs, or somethin’ to show you are huntin’.” 

“ Well, but my red coat will show that,” replied Tom. 

“ True,” assented Ruddle, biting his lips ; “ practically speakiu’, it will; 
but, artistically spealiin’, it will not. You see, you may be what they call 
larkin’ — cuttin’ across country for fun ; there should be a few hounds or 
somethin’ introduced to show the real nature of your profession, your 
occupation or calling.” 

Well,” replied Tom, after a pause, “ as far as a couple of hounds or 
so go, I wouldn’t mind, but I can’t stand —I mean to say, I don’t want a 
full pictur; the fact is,” continued he, dropping his voice, “ it’s for a 
lady.” 

“ I ttoigy* replied Huddle, with a wink of his eye. 

You’ll not mention it, of course,” observed Hall. 

‘‘ Mum’s the w'ord with me,” rejoined Ruddle, sealing his lips with his 
forefinger. 

“ You must do your best,” observed Tom. 

“ I’ll surpass myself, if possible,” asserted Ruddle. “ I’ll throw Law- 
rence and Reynolds, and Watson Gordon and Grant, and all the incom- 
petents, fiir, far in the shade;” Ruddlo holding up his dirty right 
hand, as if tliey \vere all flying before him. 

“ And what will it be ?” again asked Tom. 

“ Oil — why, sir — if it’s for a lady, sir, tho lady, sir, shall sot the 
price, sir.” 

“ Hem /” mused Hall, wondering how that would cut. 

I’m a ^Diu’ a gent on those terms already,” observed Ruddle, diving 
behind the red screen and producing a portrait of little Jug — Jug in full- 
dress uniform, a richly gold-laced coat, with kerseymere shorts, and 
white silk stockings. 

That was a sickener for Toni. There was no mistaking tho little pig- 
eyed, spindle-shanked cornet, any more than there was who he was getting 
“ pinted” for. 

This is the gent — the right honourable gent — that’s a courtin' the 
great heiress at the barracks,” observed Ruddle, dusting J ug over with a 
dirty bandana, and biting his lips as he suddenly recollected to have 
heard that young Mr, Hall was doing the same. 

Tom glanced an angry glance at his detested rival, and tellliig Ruddle 
he would call again to arrange a sitting, rolled olF down stairs, shakiug 
his head and muttering something about “ Cat’s-paw,” “ Not stand it,’’ 

Too old to be done,” and so on. 

Having purchased a sheet of diachylon plaister — as a first step, we 
piesume, towards a sitting — he returned home, when his thoughts were 
suddenly diverted by the receipt of a smart sealed note, headed with an 
embossed hai^hunt, inviting him to partake of the pleasures o( a puss-hunt 
with the well-known Major Guineafowle’s harriers— a character to whom 
wo shall have great pleasure in introduciug such of our readers as are not 
already acquainted, next month. 

June — ^voL. xcv. no. ccclxxvhi. q 
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DOWN THE ROAD ; OR, SOME PASSAGES FROM A PIKE* 
MAN’S DIARY. 

BY ISHMAEL COFPEBS. 

Piking aint wot It was ; far from it. The inwention of steam has 
done a deal of harm to many a bisness, but there’s few as has suffered 
more onaccountably than them as is in the Pike line. 

Only look at Kenninton-gate ! See wot that used to be in the Epsum 
week ! Double tolls safe on the Darby day, nine cases out o* ten. Who 
went and thawt wot they did with their tickits once they wos on the 
coorse ? Them as didn’t lose ’em most likely give 'em away ; leastways 
that’s my belecf, for werry few cum back to my hands on sitch occasions. 

Wot if there was a few skrimmages with them as was hedstrong! 
Money’s not to he got in this world athout some little trouble, and wot 
signifies the butt-end of a wipp now and tlien if your hedd’s a hard’un ? 
As to chaff, the Pikeman as can’t stand that ought for to shut up at 
once. The sooner he removes to private lodgings the better. 

Well, wot’s the upshot now ? Why, most on ’em takes the rail. If 
they loses their tickits, who profiits by it ? Why, the Cumpany — as they 
calls ’em — we don’t. If they fites and brakes hedds, who gits pade for 
it ? Taint us, — it’s the Pleecc. AU our priwilidges is inwaded, and 
Steam’s wots biu and dun it ! Cuss steam, say I, — ^’cept when it cums 
out of the spout of a kittle aud sumbody’s reddy to stand a quorten of 
summot. 

Not that 1 need to care about the Epsum Rode now ; I’ve bin moved 
a good wile. Still one haves feelins, and mine’s they as I’ve exprest. 

You’ll say, praps, the contrack aint nun of yours, and you’ve no call to 
grumble so long as you gits your weekly ’lowance. I aint goin to 
argefy that queston, wich there may be two sides to every barg^, but 
wot 1 goes upon is this. Where’s tno life and sperrit as made a Pike- 
man’s day a plesant one ? Where’s the gigs and the drags and the 
tandums, and them as driv ’em, gone to ? Hosscs is amost a drug now, 
and in regard to postboys I haven’t seen but one tliis six months, and he 
wasn’t hisself ; he’d no more napp on liis wite hat than there is on my 
bar ; all the bloo was faded right out of his jackit, and if it hadn’t bin 
that he couldn’t help it, he wouldn’t even have looked like a postboy. 

These here is stunnin reflexions at my time o’ life, — ^for I’m turned of 
sixty, — and it don’t seem to me as if matters was likely to mend. Here 
have I kept a Pike, man and boy, this three-and-forty year, and, tho I 
say it, praps there aint a man round Lunnon as has counted more hedds 
or took more tolls than me, nor seen more of wot people calls ^‘Life.” 

This here brings me to my pint. My ies aint been shut all this time 
-»’cept when I was asleep, — and a Pikeman’s sleep don’t go for much at 
sum of the gates as I’ve been on : when you’re used to it^ there’s a good 
deal to be seen in the dark. Piking aint such a lonely ockepation as 
sum peeple supposes, — when the rode’s lively. A Pikeman mayn’t tawk 
much, but like the munkeys and paints, he thinks the more ; — there’s 
sum thmgs he can see with half an i, and a many more as he guesses at ; 
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he*s always a storin his mind with or persoom’ conundums, and won^ 
over he’s obligated by roomatiz to quit his perfession, why the weakly 
noospapers is open to him for a livvin. It’s my beleef that the Edditer 
of Belts Life — ^him as arnsers corryspondoits — got all his uoUid^by 
keepin a Pike. 

Pokes says that if a man wants to know the time o’ day, he ought to 
travvle : that’s all gammon. In course I don’t objeck to travvlin, becos 
if there wamt no trawlers, there wouldn’t be no gates ; but 1 arsks any 
candied indeviddle, who has sitch oppertoonities afiraPikeraan of observin 
of human nater and studdyin his fellow creturs ? Show me a shar^ier 
cove than a Pikeman arter he’s kept a gate for a few years nigh Lunnon. 
Aint his fackletics always %n the stretch, — aint he always a havvin it 
tried on him, wot with Smashers as wants to pay with bad money, and 
wot with Bilks as wants to drive through without payiu at all ? Who, 
I wishes for to know, has a larger sercle of acquaintance ? Why, when 
I kept the Gate at Hide-Park comer, afore it was pulled down to make 
way for stattoos and lampposts, there warnt a nob in town wich his 
feeters I wasn’t femillier with, — ^foom the Dook who lived oppersit to the 
Leg as tumd into Tatterscll’s evry Mundy and Thersdy rcgler, and wot 
was more, they was as femillier with mine. If I’d a h^ my picter 
painted in those days, and sent to the Ryal Acaddemy, there wouldn’t 
nave been no call to rite my name under it, like it was over my door : 
‘‘That’s Ishmcl,” says one, — “There’s Coppers,” says another; there 
wouldn’t have been two minds about it. Tawk of poppularity, I should 
like to know who was poplar if I warnt ? 

But it’s of no good thinkin of the past arter that fashun. We all has 
our elewations and deepressins. I’ve seed the Dook’s winders broke by 
chaps as hoorayed theirselves horse only a week afore, if they only caught 
a glimse of the immortle Hearo a cummin up Constitooshun Hill ; I’ve 
seed Sir Francis pelted by the worry men as drawd his trumphin car 
along Pickydilly ; and I've seed Lora Broom live to turn up his nose at 
the rode to Hammersmith, wich it was his pride in the days of Quean 
Carryline. 

There’s other gates as might inspire me with similiar ideers : the 
Mash at Lambeth for one, the bar at Tyburn for another, — but where’s 
ihe use ? If I was to cry my ies out, it wouldn’t bring ’em back agin, 
and as cryin aint in my line, I shant try to. I haves my temper, like most 
Pikemen, but nobody can say they ever seed me snivvle. Bad langwidgo 
may rile, but it don’t rase the waiters. 

But there is sumthin in the Past besides personed wisissitudes to think 
on, and as I often stands a roominatin, with my pipe in my mouth and 
my hands in the pockits of my apem, countin the haypence wich they 
used to be shillins, quite mecannicle, old times and old adwenters cums 
back to mind in a manner that may be cauled quite wiwid. I fancies it 
all over agin, and if anyboddy liked to listen praps they’d hear sumthin 
curus. But peeple don^ go to Pikes for information, it’s railway stashuns 
wot is perferred now-a-day s. It was only yesterday momin as a feller stuk a 
red poster right agin my own door with “ Readin for the Rail” upon it in 
Ubek letters as long as my arm. “Cuss your impedence,” says 1 ; and 
then 1 begun thinkin wether 1 couldn’t do a little in that* way myself, 
that’s to say “Down the Road,” wich it mite be agreable to the public. 

q 2 
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I’ve took a deal of their money for my employers, and taint too late 
praps to try and git a little for myseln Pen, ink, and paper is cheap 
enuiF, wich that’s the reason there's so many awthers. So,” says I, con- 
tiunerin of my silly key, I’ll just rite down a few of my reckaleckshuns 
out of my dairy ; sum of the Lunnen booksellers wich is always a cray vin 
arter iiovvlcty may be glad of ’em — and this here’s the upshot : 

About five-and-twenty year ago, more or less — for I don’t keep a 
reglar Tally, like Barren Trunk, but jogs things down in my memory 
accordin ns they makes an impression — well about that time 1 kept a 
gate oil the western side of Lunnon, wich I don’t mind sayin it was at 
one end of Kensinton. That it was five-and-twenty year ago 1 have no 
manner of dowt, for Mr. Peer Avas then a dAviii the Suthanton Telly- 
graft — a witc coatch wich he hossed it hisself as fur as Bagshot, and a 
pretty team he went in and out of town with — there warnt no better to 
be seen. Mr. Peer was about the last of wot I calls the bang-up stile of 
coatchnieii — folks says “ slap-up” now, wich 1 think it low, leastways 
wulgur — and when he set there on his box drest in a green cote, wite 
hatt, short cords and tops, a bloo hankerchcr round his neck and a pink 
in his button-hole, a handlin the ribbins as if they was cobwabs — he 
touched ’em so lightly — if he warnt the picter of a coatchman, a perfect 
bo idle, why I never seed one. lie was a small-made man, but Herkels 
hisself couldn’t have got him oiT that there box if he hadn’t a mind to 
come down. Ilosses mite run away now and tlien— it’s in their nater so 
to do — but there was never no axidents happened with Jim Peer, his 
sinners AA^as made of cast iern, he’d a i like a iiaAvk and was as cool as the 
inside of a pewter pot — so that runnin away made no difference to him. 
“ As much of this as you pleases,” says Jim to his team Avhen they made 
a start, “ and when you’ve done on your accouut, praps you’ll be good 
einilF to begin on mine.” And then it Avas he used the Avipp — never on 
no other occasions. Pa^c heerd him arslc a gent sumtimes “ How much 
Avippeord do I Avare out in a yere, do you suppose. Sir ?” “ You means 

wipps?” the gent would reply. “Just so,” says Jim, “how many 
wipps?” “ Well,” says the gent, “let me see— maybe a matter of five 
pound a year.” “ My Avippmakcr s hill,” says Mr. Peer, giving a gentle 
durrish with his rite clbcr at the same time — “ my wippmaker’s bill, from 
Crismas Avas a tAvelmonth to last Lady Day, Avas only nine and six, and 
that was in lashes, nuthin beside !” It Avould have aono anybody good 
to sec hoAv the gents used to stare when Mr. Peer said this. 

But I’m afeerd I’m a ramblin with my rummynissenses ; I must keep 
my bosses hedds strate, or we shant git down the rode. Where Avas I ? 
Oh, I reckalects — ^at the Kensinton Pike. Well, wot I’m goin to mention 
happened about the end of autumn in the year that I speaks of. 

It was a cold, ror wet evening, more like March than October — the 
wind was so hy — ^and 1 was a settin in my little parler listenin both ways 
for the sound of weals — ^up and down — when Joe Dipple, the pot-boy of 
the Fortin of War public-house on the other side of the way, rite opper* 
site my gate, came over to arsk wot I ment to take with my supper : Joe 
did this reglar, for sumtimes I took one thing and sumtimes another — 
it mite be ale or it mite be porter or it mite be harf-and-haif, hut wotever 
it was there was Joe. 

“ Joe,” says I, “ this has bin a bizzy day : there was a fite this momin 
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at Molesoy, and one of the royal dooks is bein a berried to nite at Winser ; 
my hands is sore irith catchm the browns, and my woice is husky with 
hollerin,— for wether it was the fite or the fewnarel, most on ’em went 
thro my pike, — I think I’ll have a pint of ale with a glass of gin in it and 
a teespun full of ginger.” 

“ It’ll do you good,” says Joe, — he was a goodharted feller, was Joe,— 
for you must be awful tired.” 

1 am tired,” says I, and that’s the fact. It aiut a little as doos me 
up, my hands is horny and my lungs is leathery, but when you’ve bin a 
takin money and chex from iSore daylitc to arter dusk— on a Siniflcld 
day too, with cattle to count as well as fitin men to look up, and a wind 
like this a blowin the teeth down your throto and fillin your ics chock full 
of rain, it’s time then to think of bein tired.” 

“ So it is,” replies Joe ; “ I’m tired cnufF myself sumtimes ; there’s 
days when, from the miniiit I takes down my shetters till I puts ’em up 
a^n, I never so much as know wot it is to set down to git a mouthfull of 

vittles — I goes backerds and forrerds, and ” 

‘‘ Well, never mind that now, Joe,” says I, Intcrruptin of him, for boys 
will tawk, there’s no stoppin of ’em wlicn once they begins, you must 
swing the gate to, or you’ll never be able to put in a word yourself — 
** never mind that now, run back, my fine feller, and bring me that ere 
gingered dog’s-nose, you knows where to chawk it.” 

So Joe ho toddled across, and I went into the Pike to lay out mv 
supper ; it was pig’s feet, I remember, wich it’s a dbh I’m parshal to witli 
wiimcgar and musterd, and nuthin pertickler happened till he cum back, 
’cept Moody’s near leader shying at my tom-cat Tivy, as he set on the 
bar ; poor Sloody — I mean him as met with his end at Branford-bridge — 
he double- thonged him, howsever, and got him thio the gate atliout 
mischiff, and by that time Joe come back with the stuff. 

“ Mr. Coppers,” says Joe, a handin of it in, “ if it aiiit no ways dis- 
agreeable to you, I’ll just do a bit of pikiii wile you’re a eating of your 
grub. 1 aint wanted over the way just now, for the marklt gardners is 
all gone, and our fokes rethcr slack.” 

As Joe and 1 was good friends, and as I never likes to stand in nobody’s 
way when they wishes to improve theirselves, I went in and had iny 
supper wile ho minded the gate, he a tawkin to me thro the open door- 
way all the time, and prolittin by my obserwations in reply. 

My remarks mite have bin, and no dowt was. to this here effect : 

“ The fust thing, Joe, as a Pikeman shood lern, is how to handle his 
gate. Shotting of it’s easy enuff and so’s openin, perwided it’s dun at 
the rite time ; but whichever way it is, never go for to do it in a hurry. 
You may git bad langwidge and have yer ies dammed and all that, but 
it oughtn’t to make no impresshun, no more than if it was a petishun to 
Parlymint. Says you to yerself, wot’s pikes made for — like a many other 
things in this here world — but to stop the way ? How are you to know 
who’s who, till you’ve had time to reconiter ? But you musn’t fumble 
nither, — keep your gate well in hand, — a little bit of a jerk doos it, and 
fust and foremost ile your hinges reglar. Pve known many a shillin lost 
for the want of a little ile. There’s nuthin rustics so soon as a turnpike 
gate, and it stands to reason it shood, bein out in all wethers. For the 
matter of that, it acts on the temper the same way, and if a Pikeman’s 
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crusty itaint to be wundered at. The next thing is about money, we&er 
it’s good or bad. At your bar, Joe, you’ll get some experiance, but it 
aint like oum ; cos why ? we’ve to be so quick about it. Wile you’re o, 
arskin yourself if that there tizzy’s aU rite, the cove as tossed it to yer 
may be barf a mile off, and if it wam’t a good un you won’t see no more 
of nim agin. You must be weny quick too at ketching, and if it’s silver 
taint a bad plan to ketch it in yer mouth ; you bites it then and knows 
at once wether it’s spewreous or genewin. It requires a good i tho, and 
you shoodn’t have too long a nose for this sort of work. The best ketcher 
m this line as ever I seed was Stunnin Tommy at Kew-bridge; but then he 
had adwantages ; his foot slipped one day, and he fell with ^s face right 
under a wagging weal as was passin thro’ his gate, and when he got up 
agin he’d no nose to speak on, and a moutli that cood have swollerd a hag- 
tttll of hapcnce. These is the leadin rools, for the grate objeck is to make 
the gate pay. My master — and he*s a Joo and knows wot two and two 
makes, nobody better, — he says, says he, < Ishmael’ — I’m not a nebitw 
myself tho’ my name is Ishmael, — ‘Ishmael,’ says he, — ‘we’re tuppence 
short to-day, — how’s that ? There was a dog-kurt went thro athout 
payin warn’t there, him as said he’d lost his tickit ?* ‘ Well,’ says 1, ‘Mr. 
Solomons, you’re right, it was a dog-kurt wich I’ll make it good.’ And 
he takes the t\ippeiice. I mentions this, Joe, jest to show that you must 
account for all you takes, more partickly if your pike is farmed to a Joo. 
Not that they’re much worse than Cnstens in this rcspeck. I’vo known 
one or two skinflints in my time and they went to raeetin, never come nigh 
a sinnygog. ‘ How do masters know,’ you arsk, ‘ who goes thro the gate ?’ 
Why they disgyscs theirselves in all manner of ways, and dodges about 
with tellyscopes and black Icdd penslcs and wotches for hole days, and then 
they makes a haverage and knows to a penny wot the gate’s wurth. It’s 
of no use your tryin it on with a Pike-master, — a man mite as well go for 
to try and deseeve hisself. There’s summut else too as you must bare in 
mind, and that’s General Obserwation. Obserwation, Joe, ought to be 
part of a Pikemau’s coiistitooshun. Nuthin should pass his bar nor no- 
body that he didn’t gess the time of day consemin of. 1 don’t mean to 
say that he’s bound to know evryboddy’s bisness ; that aint to be ex- 
peckted — ^but wotever’s queer that ere’s his mark. A feller as has stole 
his boss rides different from a swell as has pade for his’n ; a weddin party 
is one thing, but blinds down may be another ; it aint evrywun as looks 
sweet at each other as has come from church ; you may drive a travler’s 
gig and still have smuggled sperrits under the scat ; black cotes and wite 
neckerchers isn’t always clergymen, and tisu’t evry pare of moustayshios 
as comes out of barrix 

I suppose 1 mite have sed a deal more than this to young Dipple, as I 
was a refreshin of myself, but wether it was the exersbins I had made^ or 
the wind that had got into my stummick, or the trifle of gin as made the 
ale heddy, is more than 1 can say at this distance of time, but 1 find on 
lookin at my dairy — indeed I knows it from other circutustanices, here I 
fell asleep and left Joe a mindin the gate all by hisself. 

When I took that ’ere nap I little thawt wot a oppertoonity 1 was a 
puttin in his way : howsever, I don’t grumble tho the chance mite have 
been mine. 

1 mite have slep a matter of five-and*twenty minnits, or it mite have 
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bin barf an hour, when I woke up agin. Td bin dreamin of sumboddy 
jidin over the gate arter Dick Turpin’s feshun, and that I fired a pistle at 
him and down he cum. 

There you are,” shouts I, thinkin I was a speakin to the gate-jumper, 
but it was only the puter pott as had fell off the table. 

Yes,” says Joe, thinking 1 ment him, ‘‘here I am and have bin wile 
yer was a snorin off that there dog’s-nose.” 

I arst him if auythink had happened out of the common. “ Nothing 
much,” was liis arnser ; “ only a nurse and a nackney coatch besides the 
reglar males.” “ Wich way was the erse agoin? Up?” Joe nodded. 
“ Jarvey, contrairy ?” Ho nodded agin. 

“ Wot do you do, Mr. Coppers,” says Joe, a rousin hisself up from a 
kind of meditatin fit and lookin me stoate in the face — “ wot do you do 
when you’re overpade ?” 

“ Wot do you mean ?” says I. 

“ Why, when fokes gives more than the toll and don’t wait for no 
change.” 

“ That don’t offen happen, Joe, only now and then when it’s Oxfud 
men as shies at the glim over the gate, or a swcU as is in a hurry. But 
wot I doos with it loen it happens I’ll tell you. I pockits the amront, — 
it’s' my perkesit wich I’m not onaccountable for it to nobody.” 

“ Then,” says Joe, “ there’s two and two to the good and he hands 
me over harf a bull. 

“ It wam’t the erse as did this, Joe,” says I ; “ they always spends 
tfieir money in drink afore they se^ out ; besides, the erse had a ticket ; 
they may lose their senses but they don’t lose that” 

“ No,” replies Joe, “ it wamt the erse, ’twas the Jarvey !” 

“ Who giv it to you ?” arsks. 

“ Can’t say,” was his amser ; “ only saw a nand, they driv weriy fast, 
—and newer stopt for no ticket — they wos gone afore I coula look 
round.” 

“ Was it a man’s and or a wommun’s ?” 

“ Oh, a man’s. I seed a natt and heerd summot as sounded like a hoath.” 

“ There mite have been a wommun there, for all that. Over pay and 
hoaths looks like wiramen.” 

“ Never seed none,” says Joe. 

“ And yet,” persood I, harf thinkin to myself, “ if the fare sect had 
been consemed, they’d hardly have had a Jarvey. When 1 was a boy 
I’ve heerd my father — ^he was in the Pike line too — I’ve heerd him tell 
how Lord Wcstmyland cussed and swore at him out of his poeshay when 
he wa^ a runnin away with the haress, and didn*t open tlic Hounsler 
gate quick enuff for his lordship. I *shant repeat the idcntikle words 
wot he uttered, bccos they woodn’t look well on paper, but my lord 
damms my faiher up hill and down dale and says, ‘ You stoopid beggar, 
why didn’t you open the gate when you herd my bosses cummin ?’ and 
then he throws him a ginney and damms him agin, and says my lord to 
my father, ‘ there’s another poeshay just behind, — ^keep that waitin as 
long as you can,’ and away he goes like madd. My father emt the 
ginney and k^ the gate shet, wich there was too gents, a elderly one 
and another in the second poeshay, a hollerin with all their mite about 
£ve minnits arterwards. At last he was obligated to go out, and pretty 
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vrell dammed he was that site, wot with my lord and wot with the elderly 

S ent, wich swore fearful and never tippd him nuthin, tho he owned a 
ank someway nigh by Temple Bar, the Sitty Pike, you know, Joe. He 
was wizzitted for it that’s sum consolasliun, for besides bein hinderd by 
my father, the elderly gent’s poeshay was stopped by a waggin at Cran« 
ford-bridge, wich my lord giv another ginney to chock up the rode ; 
free enuff of his money ho was, as a nobleman ought to be as runs away 
with a banker’s darter, wich he got clcer off and marred her. But this 
carnt be nuthin of that sort : praps it’s a stiffun, praps it’s swag ; hows- 
ever, Joe, there’s a tanner for your share, and thankey.” 

Joe warnt ill pleased with the job, and offered to stand ti'eat for an- 
other pint of dog’s-nosc, but as I never takes more than wot’s good for me, 
I says no to that, and bids him good nite. 

Sich an ewent as a Jarvey goin thro the gate woodu’t have ocke- 
pied my mind a single minnit if it hadn’t bin for the tip, but that 
eroused ray suspicions. ‘‘Them as was inside,” thinks I to myself, “ must 
have had their reasons for not stoppin to pay roglar, and them rea- 
sons wasn’t meant to be put down in black and wite, and printed in a 
book. I shall hear tell of this sum day.” And with this ’ere reflexion 
I lit my pipe, and arter a few wiffs forgot the subjeck altogether. 

It mite praps have cum up of itself agin sum day or it mite not, 
there’s no sayin, for thawts is werry arbitry, but there was them as saved 
it the trubble. Most people has heerd of Mister Lavender of Bo-street, 
tho he’s bin dedd a goodish wile noiv. He was a remarkable man in his 
day, and a worry plesant gent, wich lie was intimit with George the 
Forth and most of the stockracy and his manners was fust chop. There 
wamt nuthin dun at the time I’m speakin on«as Mister Lavender hadn’t 
a hand in, and whenever ennyboddy was wanted it was always him as 
was sent, the same as tho Forresters now-a-days. Pokes may tawk of 
sectaries of state, but them as does the work and keeps things strate is 
the Fleece ; we cauld ’em officers when I was young, but they’re the same 
sort of men still, caul ’em wot you like. 

Well, about two days arter the occurrins jist raenshind I was a settin 
in my pike with Bell’s weakly on my nee, having a peroose, wich its the 
only paper I ever eared to read and borrered it from the Fortin of War, 
wen who shood make his appearings but Mister Lavender. 

I knowd him as soon as I set ics on him, for menny’s the time he’d bin 
thro my gate in gigs and shays and wot not, and he knew me too tho 
we’d never had no discoorse together. 

“A flne*mornin, Mister Coppers,” says he, in a smilin sort of way. 

“ Werry fine, sir,” says I, taking off my att, quite respeckful. 

“ I suppose I needn’t tell you my name ?” he went on for to say. 

“ Not tlie least occasion, sir,” I arnsers. 

“ Mister Coppers,” he coiitinners, “ have you heerd anythink of a great 
robbery of plate wich it took place at Stratford here in Essex, the nite 
afore last ?” 

I sed I hadn’t, and begd him to name the particklers. 

“ Well then,” sed Mister Lavender settin hisself down inside my door 
wile I stood handy for the gate, “ I’ll tell ’em to you. There’s a elderly 
gent as is werry rich wich he lives at Stratford le Bo bn the oppersit side 
of town, you knows where it is I dare say. This here gent has a deal 
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E late and other valliables— Icastwajs he had a cupple of days since-— wich 
e kep in his house, besides money, not likin the banx sins the grate failers ; 
in short, Mister Coppers, he’s rether esentrick, as fokes cums to be wen 
they lives a good deal by theirselves and has fancies — 1 don’t elude to 
you, Mister Coppers, for you’re a pubUc man and sees wot’s goin on in 
the world.” 

“ And aint got much plate to speak on,’* says I, pinting to my chiny 
over the chimbley peace. 

Mister Lavender larfed, and went on : 

Sir John — ^he’s a banynet and bin in Indy where most of his plate 
and jewls cum from — Sir John is a widderer and hasn’t no childem, only 
nevvies and nceces, wich they don’t live with him but is occasionally inwited, 
so that he mostly lives alone. He’s bln accustomed all his life to have a 
good many servants, and so he keeps up a large establishment, and wether 
he dines by hissclf or has company, his table is always set out with silver 
and gold as if the king was cummin, and werry proud on it he seems 
to be. Next to seein this here plate on his sideboards and tables, wot 
he’s fondest of is to see it locked up agin in his chestes, and he and his 
butler is always at it just as if they was partners in a silversmith's shop 
in the Strand. A deal of work Sir John gives that butler to keep it 
bright, but he pays him good wages. I must tell you. Mister Coppers, 
that Sir John’s house stands back from the rode in a large garding with 
a brick wall round it, and iron rales and gates in front ever so high, and 
the house is dingy to look at, with narrer winders bricked round with 
red as if it had got sore eyes, wich it’s a house that’s difficult to enter, 
you undcrstaTid. There’s some werry like it here in Kensinton.” 

I know,” says I, a castin my i along the rode, — a loonattic 
establishment.” 

“Exackly,” says Mister Lavender, ‘‘it looks for all the world like 
one, and them as wood rob itr^rofn the outside, Mister Coppers— must 
have a deal of circumwention in ’em. Now then, we cums to the pint. 
The llarrynet’s house was robbed, some time on Wensday evenin, atween 
dusk and midnite. It s weriy seldom as Sir John leaves home, but there 
had been a great dinner at the Indy House, and he was obligated to 
attend. Wile he was absent the house was broke into and plate and 
dimonds and hard cash stole, to the toon of upperds of seven thousand 
pound. The butler’s pantry where the chestes is kep is at the side of 
the house behind the dinin room and looks out on to a door in the 
garding wall, openin into a lane, wich it’s always locked with a padlock 
on the inside and the key kep in the housekeeper’s closet. Well, this 
here door was forced, and so was the shatters of the butler’s pantry and 
80 was the winder too, — ^leastways the glass was broke, — and there was 
the jimmy and the crowbar as the craxmen had left behind which showd 
how it had all bin dun — didn’t it ?” 

“ I should say so. Mister Lavender.” 

“ Should you ?” says the officer. “ Jimmies and crowbars aint tooth- 
pix made of quill, and senterbits aint latch keys after all. You can’t use 
’em without makin sum little noise, and yet — it will strike you as strange. 
Mister Coppers — but nobody heerd no noise that evenin wife Sir John was 
gone out to dinner. ‘ To be sure, the butler, Mister Snapes, coodn’t be ex* 
pected to hear nothin as he was teein out with a friend, and only cum 
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home about ten minnits before Sir John, no move coodn’t Peters the 
footman ae attended his master to the Indj House and Tetumed with 
him tho he didn’t wate at dinner. But if sircumstamces perwented SGster 
Snapes from hearing of the theeves wile they was at thw work, he soon 
found out wot they had dun. After he’d given his master a lite he Ud 
him good nite, but before Sir John had got to tho second landing, Snapes 
began to holler out that tho house was robbed. Down cums Sir John, 
as quick as if he was only five-and-twenty instead of seventy-one, wich 
it’s his age, — down cums all the servants as slep upstares, and up cums 
them as slep below, and there they finds Mister Snapes a-rin^ his 
hands and cryin out in the most dredflest way, quite oveitook with the 
discuvry. Eviyboddy was consternated ; some was for doin this thing, 
some for doin that ; and Snapes and Peters proposed to Sir John that 
they shood sit up all nite with loded pistles. 

Sir John did not storm as was expected, tho he cood storm, and did, 
even if there was a speck on a silver spoon, — but when spoons and fawks 
and servers and all was gone, he never sed nuthin. ^ Bar that winder,’ 
says he to Mister Snapes, ^ and then go to bed,— to bed evryboddy : to- 
morrow momin, Peters, you go down to Bo-street, and give my com- 
pliments to Mister Lavender, and sa^ I wish to see him by the time I 
come down to breakfast.’ And so Sur John took up his candle agin, 
and without a word more, took hisself off, and all the rest follered, and 
never so much as opened their lips. 

I was punktle ncx mornin in course, and soon heerd the histry of the 
robbery, how the theeves had broke open the garding gate, prized the 
pantry shelters and so on. Mr. Snapes was werry oblcegin and showd 
me all round the premises, tcllin me the way wich he supposed the robbers 
had got in. I heerd evrything as he sed and lookt at evrything as he 
pinted out to me, — and to sum things as he didn’t notice in no way, and 
wen he had done, — a nice, sivvle spoken gentleman is Mr. Snapes — I arst 
to see Sir John. 

1 found him at breakfast, and wen I’d took my seat, wich he politely 
wished it, 1 sed : 

‘ You haven’t bin broke into. Sir John!’ 

" ‘ The devil I haven't,’ was his remark ; ‘ wot’s becum of my plate, 
then?’ 

^ I didn’t say you hadn’t bin broke out, Sir John.’ 

“ * Ah,’ says h^ — ‘ how’s that ? so you think * 

* I’m pretty nigh sure on it. Sir John. Wen crowbars is used there’s 
always fresh dents, wen winders is broke from the outside the glass 
tumbles in; this here crowbar’ — ^wich I produced it — ^aint marked 
nowhere’s, Ihis here glass was laying on the grass under a rose bush more 
than four feet from the winder. There was rain last nite and the marks 
of weals and bosses feet in the lane is Jarvey’s marks and not craxmen’s 
spring carts. Praps you’ll be kind enuff. Sir John, to let me see a pare 
of Mister Snapes’s shoos, and Mister Peters’s too, — they woodn’t either of 
’em cum amiss.’ 

<< Well, Mister Coppers, the shoos was got onbeknown to the parties and 
1 went into the garding agin, this rime by myself, and tried ’em in sum 
footmarks as was in the mold, and they fitted like my man Friday wen he 
fiited Bobison Cruso. The marks was turned oppersit ways wich one waa 
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walkin baekezds and ihe otber forrard, and deep dug they was as if a beyry ^ 
wate was bein canid between ’em. 

<< * I sees it aU now, Sir John,’ says I, wen I goes back to the Banynet. 
^Snapes and Peters is the men, and with your permission I’ll take ’em 
mto custody.’ 

A paler man than Mister Snapes, or aredderer one than Mister Peters 
wen I claimed ’em as my prisners, I never saw, tho Pve hod a many afore 
the Beaks. The Darbies was handy, — always has two or three pares 
in my pockit — and they was soon on — a cunweyance was precured and 
almut an hour arterwaids Mister Snapes and Mister Peters was afore Sir 
Bichard. 

He coodn’t make much out on ’em at fust, for they stuck close to their 
own story. Snapes sed ho cood prove where he teed and Peters swore he 
was a waitin all the evenin at the Feathers in Leadenhall*street till his 
master cum out from dinner. This here aint a matter to hurry over, so I 
arsks for a remand till 1 can git further evidence, and wile I’m about it 
the prisners is under lock and key. 

Now, Mister Coppers, I’m as sure as if I’d seen it, that this job was 
dun in a Jarvey. I’ve bin or sent to all the Pikes round Lminon ’cept 
youm, and now I’m cum to you. They didn’t go Essex way, nor Kent 
way, nor Surrey way, nor up into Harfordshire — there’s been nuthin 
heerd of at the reseavers in Houndsditch and them parts, and my beleef 
is that they cum by this gate. Did you see ever a Jarvey go thro on 
Wensday evenin ?’’ 

Mister Lavender,” says I, I’m proud of the confidens as you places 
in my obserwation, but Pm sorry to say I didn’t see no Jarvey.” 

Mister Lavender scrudo up his mouth, and lookt at me worry hard. 

But,” continners 1, there was a Jarvey as went thro fm* all that.” 

How cum you not to see it then ?” says ho. 

So then I up and told him how about the pint of dog’s-nose. and the 
wind and the site and the royal fowneral, — he’d bin at both hisself that 
same day and nite, — and bow I was tired and went to sleep for half an 
hour wile Joe Dipple watched the gate, and wot happened wile be was 
there. 

Well,” says he, wen I’d done, ** then Dipple’s the one as can tell. 
It will be worth his wile to spei^ out, for Sir John oiTcrs a bevvy re- 
ward. I was in hopes you’d have had it, Mister Coppers, for you’re a 
honest man.” 

Thankey all the same,” says I, ‘‘ but it aint my luck.” 

So Joe Dipple was sent for, and he repeated word for word wot I’ve 
lit down as well as I cood. 

Now,” says Mister Lavender, there’s only one thing more about it. 
You saw the man’s hand as threw you the harferowu, and you saw his 
att, — did you see his face ?” 

“No,” says Joe, “it was too dark.” 

“ You coodn’t swaro to him if you saw him ag^n ?” 

“ I coodn’t.” 

Did you see nuthin else ? Didn’t you notice the number of the 
coatch on the pannle ?” 
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1 tliawt we shood have him there/’ says Mister Lavender^ a rubbin 

oF his hands,— “ wot was it?'' 

I don’t know,’' says Joe. 

“ Not know ! — ^you mean to say you’ve forgot. Cum, tiy back, there’s 
a hunderd offered. It’s worth rememberin.” 

I can’t read figgers,” says Joe, and the teers cum into his ies. 

Well, don’t cry, man,” says the officer, — “ praps you can reckaleck 
wot the figgers was like ?” 

Joe’s face britciid up. 

‘‘ Two pipes of backey and two pots of porter,” he gasps out. 

“ Wot do you mean by that ?” arsks Mister Lavender. 

Joe takes a peace of chawk out of the pockit of his jackit and goes to 
my toll-board and scores up the two pipes and two pots. 

“211 — Two— one — one,” cries Mister Lavender, — “that’s two hun- 
derd and eleven. Sure of that?” 

“ Sure on it.” 

“ I have him then,” says the officer. 

And so he had. Two hunderd and eleven was soon found, and under 
the cuff of his grate cote, wich he’d forgot he put it there, was found the 
Stratford Pike tickit for the nite of the robbery. 

Jarvey turned King^s evidence and confest now he’d been had in down 
the lane from the other side of the Stratford gate, — ^how Snapes and 
Peters carried out the chest, how they driv to a house in Kensinton- 
square where they left the swag, and how they got back by Tyburn time 
enuff to drop Peters in Leadenliall-sti‘eet and git Snapes home afore his 
master. 

The rest of the story’s soon told : the two was transported. Sir John 
got back his plate and jowls, and Joe Dipple %vas pade the hunderd 
pound. He offerd harf of it to me as ho sed we’d shared the liarf crown, 
— but “ no, Joe,” says I, — “ this ’ere money will set you up in a good 
bisness ; if I was to take it I shood only lock it up, for 1 aint got no caul 
for anything but pikin’ and cappitle aint wanted for that. Take a public, 
and wen you’re inside your own bar I’ll come and take a pint of dogs- 
nose now and then.” 

Ho follerd my adwice, and raanny’s the time we’ve tawked over this ’ere 
adwenter of the Jarvey as I’ve distracted from my Dairy, 
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BY A GERMAN SOLDIER. 

Chapter IX. 

A FEW days after the events related in the foregoing chapter, I re- 
ceived a packet from my guardian (with whom, by-the-way, 1 had patched 
up a pacification on the occasion of my promotion), which, besides a letter 
from himself, a very repertory of trite truisms and good advice, contained 
two other enclosures, for which I was far more obliged to him. One of 
them was a note of hand for a good round sum, the other a pretentious- 
looking epistle, directed “ An Seine Hochgeboren den Herrn Grafen von 
Lieginditsch;” and I could hardly believe in the reality of my good for- 
tune, when, in his letter to myself, I read concerning this same epistle : 
** As you must be somewhere in the neighbourhood of my old friend. 
Count Lieginditsch, I inclose you a letter of recommendation to him. If 
he is the same man that he was, he will receive you kindly ; and there you 
will have an opportunity of mixing in a little better society than can be 
found among your comrades.” 

Though 1 looked upon this as a perfect godsend, and calculated upon 
its removing all difiiculties in the way of a further prosecution of my ac- 
quaintance with the fascinating Fziiulein, yet 1 would not on any account 
have wished it to arrive before, as I should then have lost half the mys- 
teiious secret, which seemed to constitute a kind of masonic sign between 
the Friiulein and myself. It would have anticipated and prevented the 
scene at the bath, with all its attendant consequences, when the Friiulein, 
by her Battering conduct, had applied such a soothing cataplasm to my 
wounded vanity. 

At the earliest opportunity after receiving this, I rode over to the 
Schloss to make a call and deliver my credentials, but was grievously dis* 
appointed to find that the whole family were out, and not expected to re- 
turn till the next day, so that I was forced to depart without the inter- 
view which I had so fondly anticipated. Soon after my return to the 
heath, the bugles sounded for parade, and we all set to work to make a 
breach in the devoted bastion. 

On that day, for the first time, I fired off a heavy breaching-gun, fully 
charged, which is the most hazardous crisis that a neophyte has to undergo. 
However correctly he may go through all his exercises, however well- 
versed he may lie in the theoretical part of his profession, or however 
skilful he may be in managing such popguns as the six-pounders in 
common use, he has not, by any means, been fully tested and approved 
till he has stood behind a heavy breaching-gun and fired it off without 
flinching. That is the true touchstone of Ids constitution. Some are so 
entirely paralysed by the deafening fulminaliou, that, dropping the wiping- 
sponge, or anything else they may chance to have in their hands, they 
stand stock-still, as if trans&ed to the earth, rolling their eyes and 
gasping, as if a bucket of cold water had suddenly been thrown upon 
&em, or else tliey start away and caper about as if distracted. Others 
are so mortally terrified with the bare anticipation of the report, that at 
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the word Gunner, fire !” instead of applying the fusee to the touchhole, 
they thrust their fingers in their ears, and beat a most precipitate retreat. 
Many are never able, or pretend thatthey are not able, to overcome these 
nervous tremors, and are consequently obliged to be transferred to the 
cavalry or infantry. 

When the time for firing our piece arrived, my comrades, who were 
not ambitious of exposing their tympana to unnecessary trials, eva- 
cuated the trench, and left me alone to enjoy my iete-~a^tete with ** the 
Screamer.” At the word Fire !” given by the colonel himself, who 
happened to be standing near, I very gingerly applied the lighted lunt, 
or match, to the fusee which is inserted in the touchhole, and then re- 
spectfully retired a few paces to the rear, anxiously awaiting the result. 
But to our infinite surprise the piece maintained a most obstinate silence. 
The fusee fizzed away in proper style, and soon produced a little spirt, 
which proved that some of the powder at any rate had been ignited, but 
still the silence was unbroken. This awful suspense lasted for about 
half a minute. I grew hot, and so did the colonel ; but mine was phy* 
sical, and his, unfortunately for me, was moral heat. At last he came a 
step or two nearer, and seeing me, perchance, look a little confused and 
perplexed at this novel predicament, he exclaimed, in an angry bantering 
tone, 

“ Oho! you are frightened, are you? Do not be so pale, it won’t bite 
you. To the devil with your clumsiness. Fire again. 

By this command I was constrained, though at the risk of having my 
nervous system shattered by an unexpected explosion, to approach the 
monster, which I did much In the same manner as an adventuresome 
mouse might reconnoitre her feline foe while napping. On examination, I 
discovered that the fusee had burnt away without exploding the charge ; 
so that after Von Teschchenschechhad invoked a few Domierwetter” on 
the head of the upper artilleiyman for its bad manufacture, I proceeded 
to remedy the failure by inserting another. This was speedily done, and 
after lighting it, I repeated my Hank movement. Another horrible pause 
ensued, and with no better result than before. With a thundering exe- 
cration the colonel anathematised us all for a set of blundering boobies, 
and ordered us to unload. This we did witli some misgivings as to what 
might be the next phase in this eventful drama ; but when the charge 
had been withdrawn, the strange mystery was solved. 

On probing the gun with my wiping-rod, 1 discovered that some 
soft substance had got snugly imbedded in the breech, thereby 
stopping up the touchhole. This of itself was an oversight flagrant 
enough to bring down an extra watch upon our heads ; but who can 
imagine my surprise and horror, when, on dragging forth the obstruction 
to the light of day, I recognised my own stable-jacket, a garment which 
I had long given up for lost, but which I now remembered to have 
thrust into the cannon’s mouth, to lighten my knapsack, when on the 
march for Wilhelmstadt. My*antidpations on seeing this emerge were 
of a most sombre complexion, —again I had got into the devil's 
kitchen,* and this time I could not hope to escape without suffer- 

* In des Teufd’s Kuche Kommen— to get into the deviTs Idtdien— is a prover- 

bial expression for getting into a great scrape. 
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iog more of ita pemef^te et dure than had fallen to my lot befoie. Itar 
appearance of course elicited a ra^ng torrent of true Tescfachenschechian 
vituperative el^uence, of which I have already given two or three sam- 
ples, and so will not here myself or readers with ano^er. Suffice it to 
sajr, that Knave!” Rapscallion !” “Millibnenhund!” were 'among the 
mildest specimens of its nomenclature, and that it was plentifully inter- 
spersed with that dissyllabic inteijection which our chief generally scat- 
tered about among his apostrophes with a lavish hand, and which, it tradi- 
tion err not, was also die favourite ejaculation of the Host of Pande- 
monium himself. 

What would have been my fate had this been an ordinary occasion, I 
cannot undertake to predicate — ^no doubt something beyond my past ex- 
perience of military severity ; but, very unfortunately, time was precious, 
and Dose, not unmindful that he too might come in for a share of the 
storm, if it burst in his neighbourhood, was bold enough to suggest to 
the colonel that the enemy were now enjoying a respite, and that it 
might be advisable to repair the delay already occasioned by a speedy 
resumption of our fire. 

Luckily for both of us, this advice was taken in good part, and imme- 
diately followed out, so that my ultimate destiny remained for a while in 
the clouds ; and during the day’s work a happy opportunity was afforded 
me for mitigating the virulence of our commander’s choler. 

Whilst galloping our field-piece over the heath at full speed, one of the 
side-supports of its carriage gave way, and placed us hors-de-combat at 
a most critical moment in the operations. Prompted by the exigency or 
the moment; I suggested, that as we were in an enemy’s coimtry, there 
could be no great harm in appropriating a neighbouring finger-post as a 
succedaneum for our fractured beam. This was no, sooner proposed than 
unanimously agreed to. The post was hauled up from ita root instanter, 
and speedily spliced beneath the gun, with one of its arms, marked 

Wilhelmstadt,” pointing helplessly towards the sky, as if invoking the 
vengeance of its tutelary Trivia upon our sacrilegious heads. This was a 
manauvre de force exactly to the taste of our somewhat mischievous 
colonel ; and when we next came under his eye, after inquiring who was 
the originator of the happy idea, he was most graciously pleased to com- 
mend me for* it, and in consideration of such distin^shed services, 
absolved me from my former &ult with no worse punishment than an 
extra watch. 

Shortly after this slight contretemps we held a grand field-day, at 
which the garrison of Wilhelmstadt, consisting of a regiment or 
Uhlans and two of infantry, under the command of a General Buggie- 
man, assisted The entire force of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, was 
divided into two equal parts^ which were to manoeuvre against each other; 
and to avoid confusion^ one side wore schakos and helmets, and the other 
only foragin^caps. 

The scene around the heath, before the time for action had arrived, was 
in the hipest degree entertaining and picturesque. The dusty plain was 
profusely besprinkled with sleek and shming steeds by the ride of unwieldy 
twenty-rours or galloj^g sn-pounden^ while the nodding plumes and 
butterfly-pennons of da^np hmeers, all be&og^;ed mi gilded, towered 
conspicuously above the general level, and the ghttering bayonets of the 
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infantry, collected in dense and frequent knots, arrested the eye by their 
brilliant flashing. Here a couple of cannoneers were sitting astride upon 
a cannon, discussing a breakfast which was laid out between them upon the 
gun, while their horses, fastened to the wheels on either side, were snuff- 
ing up the morning air through dilated nostrils ; and there lay a knot of 
foot-soldiers grouped around a drum, on which a sutler served up their 
simple breakfast of bread, sausages, and schnapps. Jokes and laughter 
echoed through the crowd, whilst imperturbable orderlies and pompous 
aides-de-camp flitted over the Held, enveloped in all the proud panoply of 
official importance. 

But this temporary pause was not of long duration. We were soon 
aroused from our dolce far nientc by the notes of the bugle, ordering us 
“ to horse.” In a moment the scene was changed, and wo were all as busy 
os bees in the earliest shower of vernal sunlight. After a few moments 
of chaotic confusion, older emerged triumphant, and we were arranged 
across the heath in dense and glittering lines. Our battery was drawn 
up in battle array by He Foe, a short distance in the rear of the “ Merry 
Sutler,” where our colonel had fixed his head-quarters, and where, in 
honour of the occasion, he now sat moistening his larynx with some of 
Frau Kaiscrinn’s famous punch. After giving us ample time to complete 
our preparations, he issued forth, brimful of satisfaction at the prospect 
of a. good day’s evolutions. But the complacent grin with which this 
feeling had overspread his physiognomy, was changed into an ominous 
scowl as soon as he caught sight of our battery where He Foe had sta- 
tioned it. He strode towards us with minatory looks, and as soon as he 
came witliin speaking distance, entered, to the great entertainment of the 
battery, into a sharp logomachy with our commander. It was, however, 
all offensive on the one side, and all defensive on the other; for the captain, 
though such a Hector to all his unfortunate subordinates, stood abun- 
dantly in awe of the powers that be, and would as soon have thought of 
speaking civilly to an inferior as of returning the hard words of any one 
above him. The colonel now accused him of acting contrary to his 
orders, which he declared liad been expressly to the effect that one- half 
of his battery should go over to the enemy. This assertion, however, 
was controverted, though with all due submission, by the captain, and 
ultimately disproved by the production of the colonel’s original order of 
the day. Thus foiled, he was forced to confess that this time he had been 
mistaken, but soon rectified his error by despatching a moiety of us to 
report ourselves at the head-quarters of General Buggieman. 

Away we galloped, under the command of Lieutenant Higgeiidorf, 
leaving all such bad elements as the He Foes and Hoiiigthauichts behind 
us. We soon reached the enemy’s videttes, w'ho, thinking they were 
surprised, began to salute us with a sharp rattle of musketry, but being 
undeceived on this head, directed us where to look for .the general and 
his staff. We soon came within sight of these ; but seeing us debouch 
from an opening in the wood close upon their fiank, and imagining from 
our caps that we were a party of the enemy, they immediately clapped 
spurs to their chargers’ flanks, and fled like a flock of frightened sheep ; 
nor did they draw bridle, or even look behind them, till safely sheltered 
within their own lines. Thither, therefore, we had to follow them, 
highly amused at the consternation we had caused. 
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After wo had announced our mission, and enjoyed the somewhat sheepish 
expression with which it was received, the general informed us, that as 
he had given up expecting our battery, and had made his an'an^meuts 
accordingly, he should have to disperse us through his force, in divisions 
of a single gun apiece. This dislocation of* our battery, though by no 
means agreeable to Lieutenant Diggendorf, was highly so to Mr. Ser- 
geant Dos% Tdlbc placed in a position of so much responsibility, and 
to act so independently, seemed to him extraordinarily “poetical;” and 
he had never given tlie word “ march ” with such a (raoch) heroic air, or 
sat so proudly in his saddle, as when the general ordered him to conduct 
his gun to act in concert with a couple of squadrons which were posted 
on a little knoll hard by. These squadrons were commanded by an old 
major with a ferocious beard and a dirty nankeen-coloured ph^'siognoiny, 
whom, on our approach, we found 8*piatting Ijy his horse’s side, anil 
smoking away out of a stumpy meerschaum. 

When Dose disniounted, and announced his errand, with all the comical 
gravity of his newly -fledged authority, this officer eyed him for a moment 
with a half-careless, half-critical air, and then, after taking a long and 
deliberate suck at his pipe, and slowly puflpig away the smoke in tan 
elegant spiral out of each corner of his mouth, he vouchsafed a reply, to 
the effect that he had no need of our services, and that there must be 
some mistake in the matter, ending wdth a recommendation to apply to 
two other squadrons of Uhlans, whoso position ho pointed out. Mr. 
Sergeant Dose was thoroughly amazed — to give it no harshe^^term — at 
the slight thus thrown upon his valuable services ; and mounting his 
liorsc in high dudgeon, he immediately trotted off to the Uhlans. But, 
alas ! the commander here was as little capable of appreciating our im- 
portance as the major himself ; and, to make the matter worse, a brace of 
juvenile cadets, to whom Dose might very w^ell have applied old Fritz’s 
favourite saw, “ Tarry at Jericlio till your beards be grown,” began to 
laugh at his strange figure, and imitate bis eccentric movements. And, 
in truth, the effect which Dose's novel appearance produced upon their 
excitable imaginations, was not to be wondered at, for bis whole con- 
formation w'as certainly after a most grotesque pattern, and never sliowed 
itself off so entirely as when going through the ceremony of saluting an 
officer. And as for his locomotion, it was a thing sui generis^ or, at any 
rate, only to be compared with that of the terrible spectres whom Caocthe 
has described so graphically in his thrilling extravaganza, “ The Dance 
of Death,” who, in their spritely roundels, 

Crooked their thigh-bones, and shook their long shanks. 

Full wild was their reeling and limber ; ^ 

And each bone as it crosses, it clinks and it clanks. 

Like the clapping of timber on timber. 

Dose bad been sufficiently disturbed by the pococurante way in which 
the major had dismissed him, but cow that this second and double cause 
of anger was superadded to the first, his ag^itation became extreme, and 
ho was no sooner out of earshot, than lie began to rail against the “ im- 
pudent youngsters,” with all the store of hard words at his command ; 
and, to give liim his due, it was no scanty one; for, when thoroughly 
aroused, he was almost as gpreat a proficient in the art of vituperation as 
You Teschchenschech, or honest old Luther himself. But in the midst 
June — ^voL* xcv. no. ccclxxvui. b 
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of his thundering philippic, and whilst moving along without any defi- 
nite project in his head, his eye suddenly caught sight of a small cottage, 
half embowered in the wood, with a large signboard over the door, on 
which was inscribed, *in Titanic letters, <<Beer and Brandy.” These 
three words acted as an admirable emollient to Dose’s bruised and lacerated 
feelings. The soothing and sentimental quietude of the spot spoke 
irresistibly to his heart, after the various troubles it had so lately under- 
gone. He instantly commanded us to halt, and after holding a short 
council of war with myself and a confidential cannoneer, he determined, 
as I had done once before upon a somewhat similar Occasion, that, in the 
present abnormal state of matters, there could be no great harm in tany- 
ing for a while beneath this friendly roof. 

This was a widely different line of action from what one would have 
been led to expect by hearing his glowing anticipations, when first in- 
vested with the dignity of a separate command, and the highflying terms 
in which he had expatiated on the wonders which a single gun could per- 
fonn when ably led. But he seemed to have taken “ Aut Cmsar, aut 
in^lus ” for his motto ; and as it was pretty clear that ho was not to be 
the Caesar, he was determined to settle down thoroughly, and at once, 
into the nullus. No long time elapsed after the adoption of the aforesaid 
resolution, ere we were all seated round a foaming flagon of the best 
barley-wino that the bouse afforded ; Dose’s tongue, meanwhile, keeping 
up its incessant wag, and wo underlings listening with the utmost revc- 
ronce, seeing we had nothing else to do, to his incomprehensible am- 
bagibus. 

For the first few minutes, his equanimity did not recover from the 
rude sliocks it had so recently received, but after the tempest had mut- 
tered forth a few departing growls, his usual serenity rcturiK^d; and then, 
subsiding into the poetic ” vein, he began to maximise in his verbose 
and tautological way, but so darkly withal, that all the commentators of 
Shakspeare or Schiller might have exercised their critical acumen and 
ingenuity upon his extraordinary dicta without extracting the shadow of 
a meaning. Apollo thundering down the Loxian steep was never supe- 
rior to him, either in the certainty of his matter or the obscurity of his 
style. 

After spending a considerable time in our luxurious restaurant,^ we 
began to feel some anxiety about the direction in which the manoeuvres 
might tend to throw our combating comrades. If they should happen to 
bear down upon us, and we were to be surprised by Von Tcschchenscheclf, 
very disagreeable results might follow ; especially if.that awful personage 
Imppened to have had his temper ruffled by some unplcasing occurrence. 
To avert such a deplorable calamity, Dose took the precaution of perch- 
ing a sentry up on the roof of our little fortress, taking care to relieve 
him from time to time, and thus keeping us well informed of all that was 
going on without. To our great disc<lknfoTt, the troops did take the very 
direction we had so much dreaded, and our sentry soon announced that 
a massy column of infant]^, and several glittering lines of cavaliy, were 
hovering about within half a mile of our corner of the wood. Dose^ like 
a prudent general, immediately began to make preparations for a retreat, 
by ordering the horses to be harnessed, and driving the gun into a little 
unlErequented lane to the rear of the house, at the same time bolting and 
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baniug the front door, that the enemy might not penetrate jnto our fa^ 
ness by the gorge. 

Having thus taken every precaution against a surprise, I and he 
climbed up to our observatory, and crouching behind a chimney, to con- 
ceal our persons, took a bird’s-eye view of the field of action. We found 
that the cavalry in our neighbourhood had been trying to outfiank their 
opponents, and that the act of deploying for that puipose had neces- 
sary brought them into close proximity to our domicile. To make the 
matter worse, their* lines were roofed with schakos, and though we had 
that morning been attached to them, yet Sergeant Feodor’s great heart 
beat warmly for those to whom, in consequence of our head-gear, we 
properly belonged, and he still regarded as enemies those among whom 
he had met .with such outrageous insults. 

Just as we were beginning to think it was time to decamp from our 
elevated and somewhat inconvenient eyrie, our attention was arrested by 
a fiourish of bugles, succeeded by iterated commands of Halt ! halt ! 
halt !” reverberating rapidly along tho lines. This at once put a dead 
lock upon the activity of the troops, and fixed them in statu quOy till 
the second act of the play should commence; the officers immediately 
fell out of the lines, and either collected in little conversational groups, 
or paced their horses slowly up and down. Among those who were 
nearest to us, we recognised the two sucking lieutenants, who had shortly 
before behaved so irreverently to my veteran but spindle-shanked com- 
mander. These two, in company with a young hussar, were amusing 
themselves by leaping their horses over some small ditches that lay in 
their way, and, in so doing, one of them chanced to double a comer of 
the wood that had hitheito concealed our eastlo from their sight, upon 
which he immediately exclaimed to his fellows : Hallo, comrades, here’s 
a glorious event ! 1 have discovered a schenke. Mir nach !* Let us 
examine its capabilities.” 

This appeal was instantly responded to, and they all three cantered 
towards us. No sooner were their horses’ heads turned in our direction, 
than a stupendous thought seemed to arise in my companion’s breast. 
He agitated tho tip of his flexible nose, and spurred his own calves 
vrith most merciless vigour, as was his custom when labouring under an 
idea, and then cracking all liis fingers in succession, and muttering, I 
have them,” he descended fi-om the roof in as easy and careless a man- 
ner as if merely dismounting from old Crocus’s back. 

Having arrived safely on his mother eai’th, he called to a little lad of 
the house, and sent him to the front to unlock the door, at the same 
time promising him a trinkgeld if he held the officers’ horses for them. 
The youngster immediately proceeded to obey this injunction, and ofiered 
his services so importunately to the officers, who, at first, seemed inclined 
to keep their seats, and persisted so pertinaciously in impressing upon 
them that there was only an old woman in the house, who coidd not 
bring out the glasses, that they suffered themselves to be overpersuaded, 
and surrendered their chargers into the urchin’s hands. Dose’s eyes 
twinkled with satisfaction at the successful issue of his diplomacy ; and 
rubbmg his hands in high glee, he ordered me to repair to the gun, and 
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hold it in readiness to gallop off at a moment's warning, whilst he him- 
self crept cautiously into the house, when he succeeded in locking both 
the doors and abstracting the keys. He then peeped round the corner, 
and beckoned to the urchin, who came with the utmost alacrity to re- 
ceive his triukgeld ; but as soon as the kreutzers had changed pockets, 
their sentiments seemed no longer to accord. Dose apparently made 
some demand, to which the lad demurred. A shaip altercation followed, 
but was speedily brought to a close, by the lad’s receiving a hearty lug 
of the car, a kick upon the crupper, and such a thundering thwack upon 
his sconce, as must liave set hdf a dozen tintinnabula going tinkle, tinkle, 
in his cerebellum. 

This was a species of logic which acted far nioro persuasively than all 
the rhetorical arguments in tlio world, and with a very thunderstricken 
look thceyoungstcr Immediately led his horses towards our gun, Dose 
following in his rear, and propelling him by threats of the most terrible 
rib-roasting if ho dared to raise an outciy, or make a disturbance of any 
kind. Of course we received the victor and his spoil with a hearty 
jubilation ; and, after relieving the gaping urchin of his animals, we 
mounted in a trice and spurred away, leaving him to settle the matter 
with their riders as best be might. It appeared, however, that he could 
not muster courage enough to face the storm that would inevitably burst 
upon his head if he showed himself before the ollicers minus their 
chargei*s, for after scratching his shaggy poll for a moment, tho young 
sinner gave vent to bis astonishment in a hearty Westphalian curse, and 
then scampered away into tho forest with as much speed as his loco- 
motives would allow. 

After proceeding a short distance down the lane we slackened our paco, 
and Dose unfolded to us the design which he had concocted, and by the 
execution of which he expected to win unfading laurels ; the only draw- 
back to his felicity being that we were not cngjiged upon actual service, 
as then he could not fail to obtain a decoration at the very least. I may 
as well remark, by the way, that next to his longings for literary fame, 
Sergeant Feodor’s highest aspirations were for a decoration. Often, 
duiing a confidential ike-a-ielc with myself, he would pin a paper cross 
to bis breast, and exclaim in bis sublimcst style, “Ah, Gott! such an 
order ! Would not every one ask, ‘ Pray, who is that interesting and 
tolerably tall man there, with the brilliant star upon his breast ?’ ‘ That 

— oh, that is Sergeant Dose.’ ‘Ah! indeed — the celebrated Dose !’ ” 

But to return to our subject. The notable design which our gallant 
sergeant had succeeded in extricating from the general imbroglio in his 
brain, was this : — We were to lie in ambush near that point where our 
lane opened upon the heath, and watching an opportunity, to rush out 
upon the unguarded flank of the enemy, who could not fail to bo put to 
immediate flight by such an unexpected eruption. After this bold 
hourmh, which he considered would have done honour to old Marshal 
Vorwarts himself, as his previous manoeuvres might have redounded to 
the credit of Gneisenau, we ivere to gallop up to Von Teschchenschech 
and surrender into his hands, as trophies of our prowess, the captured 
horses, together with the keys of the Schenke, where these riders were 
safely entrapped. This time fortune did smile upon our hero, and 
crowned his efforts with the happiest success. 
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Our onset upon the schahos happened most opportunely. They were 
just preparing to charge down upon our guns, when their attention was 
arrested by a couple of shots coming in quick succession from the wood^ 
close upon their flank ; and their astonishment was immediately after- 
wards completed, by seeing several horsemen debouching from the wood 
in single file, and dashing resolutely towards them. They did not stay 
to count our numbers, but naturally concluding that they had fallen into 
some well-concealed ambush, they were compelled to acknowledge, by an 
instant retreat, that they had been outgeneraled, and consequently, 
wheeling aside, they gave us the opportunity of dashing past them and 
rejoining our applauding comrades. We were no sooner within their 
ranks than Dose made straight for Von Teschchenschech, who also 
advanced towards us, to ascertain the cause of our unexpected appear- 
ance. Our gun was soon surrounded hy a group of inqiiisiti^ officers. 
By the mnnner in which they scrutinised our captured steeds, and from 
the tone of their remarks, I began to entertain apprehensions as to the 
final result of our sergeant’s exploit. “Hollo! why that is young 
Gulpstutter s marc and, “ By the holy coat, that bay belongs to my 
cousin in the Uhlans. What the devil has this thief got to do with it ?” 

Such were some of the ominous exclamations that caught my ear at 
first ; but when Dose had made his official report, which ho did with a 
conciseness that was really wonderful for him, the choler of these touchy 
juniors was immensely aggravated by his presumption, and they would 
fain have persuaded the colonel that his conduct wiis irregular and highly 
reprehensible, in venturing to take such liberties with his superior officers. 
But here they were reckoning without their host. Von Teschchenschech 
was, fortunately, in a capital humour ; and he never neglected an oppor- 
tunity of taking down thosj arrogant younglings, who gave themselves 
aristocratic airs, which were so utterly rejnignant to his blunt and homely 
style. He received Dose’s recital with loud guftaws, and many inter- 
jections of delight ; and when their Iligh-mi^htincsscs, the subalterns, 
began to express an opinion about the necessity of an arrest and court- 
martial, he immediately rejoined, Avith a most provoking grin, “ Olio ! 
Mr. Ensigns, that is yonr opinion, is it? Well now, I think differently. 
Sergeant Dose, I consider that you have acted both wisely and well — I 
shall take care to bear your conduct in mind. To capture these officers, 
and to make a regiment of cavalry retreat before your small force, are 
certainly great and important services, which reflect tlio highest credit 
upon yourself and your men. The officers may remain Avhere they arc 
till the action is over, and they Avill then be permitted to ransom them- 
selves and their chargers out of your hands.” 

This eulogium, which, considering whom it came from, might be styled 
magnificent, of course sent our excitable sergeant into a state of poetical 
exhilaration that was quite alarming ; while the Messrs. Ensigns, abashed 
at their rebqff, endeavoured to assume an air of the most contemptuous 
nonchalance for all that might come from such a “low-bred” fellow as 
Von Teschchenschech, but gradually sidled aAvay, no doubt wishing that 
** old fool of a colonel” in a wanner situation than any that could be 
found in his Prussian Majesty’s dominions. 
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ON THE UNKNOWN SHIPS (SUPPOSED TO BE SIR J. FRANK- 
LIN’S) SEEN DRIFTING ON AN ICEBERG, APRIL, 1851. 

BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 

On the far horizon the ice-fleet rides, 

And each lance-like peak is bright 

With the rainbow’s hue, as the morning glides 
O’er the drifts of glittering white. 

From the frozen waves of the Arctic Seas, 

From the solitudes of snow. 

With the blasting ^rength of the north-east breeze. 

On the stately icebergs go. 

They were rent away by the wild spring-tide, 

And the current's gathering might, 

From the hoary mountain’s cracking side. 

In the howling clear March night. 

No sound is heard but the sea-bird's wail. 

And the fall of the melting snow, 

And the whistling rush of the coming gale. 

And the billows' splash below. 

But darkly rises a towering mast 
O’er the iceberg’s spectral pride ; 

Those gallant ships, they are anchored fast 
In that tideless harbour’s side. 

No living soul treads the wind-bleached decks. 

And no mfdnight watch they keep ; 

No pilot stands at the helm — like wrecks 
They are drifting down the deep. 

By their captors dumb they arc borne along ; 

Blit their bonds melt day by day; 

For the wind blows warm, and the sun shines strong, 

On the frost-bound wanderer’s way. 

To the glowing seas of the south they pass, « 

To some wild and savage strand ; 

But where are the souls that they bore, alas I 
When they left their native land. 

Oh ! ask the stars, and the winds, and waves— 

For that secret dread they keep— 

And the sparkling deeps of the lone ice-caves, 

Where the snows of ages sleep. 
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A 83CABT Paiisian once indited a histoiy of his Voyage par mer ^ 
St. Cloud ct retour par terre,” but what were the perils run am the 
periences obtained as compared with an ** Excursionist’s” journey to Paris 
and back ? He finds to his infinite dismay that the motions of a tidal 
steamer are quite different to those of tlie excursion train. No sooner 
out of the harbour, constructed of immense^sized lapides populi^ whence 
the name of the place, according to a classical auuior, than ho sees red 
growing pale, and pale faces turning green and yellow. 

Observations of any kind^ arc indeed only heard at intervals like 
signals of distress. One tells of a bank off Cape Grinez, where the 
sea is always much worse ; another asserts that over since the electric 
telegraph has been laid down, the sea has been liable to sudden upliftings, 
like the eruptions of Geyser. So anxious is the excursionist for teiTa 
firma, that, arrived alongside the quay of Boulogne, he would fain pull 
himself up by the pointed beard of a custom-house official. Nor are his 
trials even then over, for all the Boulonuais, young and old, are assembled 
and roped off, to grin at his discomfiture. 

There was an hour for dinner, and the excursionists divided their favours 
between the numerous hotels and the refreshment-rooms at the station. 
The more timid repaired to the latter. A party of four stopped at the 
Hotel Folkestone. One of joyous, hilarious temperament, was an embryo 
M.P., a candidate for a borough as yet unenfranchised ; the second, named 
Fitzjones, came from Acton, was a Vonnoisseiir and dilettante, and if 
Coleridge is right in saying that it is the peculiarity of genius to retain 
boyish feelings through life — was also a great genius ; a third was a 
military man, with whose constitution Fi’etich brandy appeared to agreo 
much better than French wines ; the fourth and last was an unQcdged 
scribbler, of whom the less said tlie bettor. 

The train should have arrived at Paris at 10.40 p.m., but some of the 
excursionists, or their jokes, were so heavy, that it was half-past eleven 
before the old ciiclos do St. Lazare, whereupon the station du Nord has 
arisen in modern times, was gained ; nor was this precisely the end of a 
long day’s journey. Carpet bags were passed without examiuatiou, and 
a citadine soon procured, and off the excursionists went to the U6tel de 
Tours, Place de la Bourse. The H6tel de Tom's was full to everflowing, 
some being on the roof. 

Never mind,” said the man of the pen, who plumed himself upon his 
intimacy with the capital of the civilised world, “ A* V Hotel de Lyons^ 
cocker r* 

The Hotel de Lyons was reached in a few minutes. Knock ! knock! 
door opens with a spring. Walk to the Concierge. No beds. 

“ Where is M. Merimee ?” 

M. Merim6e does not live here.*’ 

“ Ah, it’s a mistake.” 

There, is hope yet. It is the Grand H6tel de Lyons; away, then, to 
another street with a long name — Rue des Filles St. Thomas. M. 
Merimee est desol4l There are no beds ; in proof of which, he points 
significantly to his owoi shake-down beneath the Porte Cochere. Well, 
ihere is the Hdtel d’Angleterre, almost next door. The same thing over 
again. The matter began to assume a serious aspect. 

The Bourse vfhs passed, before and behind, one side and another, in 
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search of au hotel, till the front and rear became confused, and all correct 
sense of locality lost. Strange thoughts of sleeping in the citadine began 
to creep upon the excursionist minds. At this conjuncture, a man stopped 
the carriage to inquire how much would be given for beds. The M.P.-to- 
be had read somewhere of a man letdown, bed and all, to be robbed, and 
the stranger applicant was dismissed with an unanimous shudder. At 
length a report was spread, about two o*c]ock in the morning, that there 
were beds at No. 300, and something odd, Rue St. Honore. Once 
again too late ; but tliere was under the Porte Coebere a young lady with 
an unusual display of white roses, who hod two beds to dispose of. It was 
only a few doors off. Thither accordingly J;licy hastened ; but here, again, 
another Englishman had arrived just two minutes before, and taken one 
of the beds for himself and wife. Only one remained, and it was given 
up to Fitzjoncs, as having shown the first symptoms of despair. There 
was still a chance, it was said, in the Rue Monthabor. There, as in the 
Rue St. llonorf^, au hotel garni had been taken on speculation, and the 
entrepreneur appeared on.tlie threshold of the door in propria persona^ 
red beard and moustache included, to dictate terms. Forty fi’ancs for 
a bed for eight days. The law, the house not being an hotel, did not 
permit him to let it for less time. The cirenmstanoes of the case, and not 
his conscience, he insisted, did not permit him to take less money. He 
would allow us half au hour to decide. This was at a quarter past two, 
A.M. ! Well, the beds might as well be seen. The M.P. in posse w'as 
ushered to a shake-down in a picture-gallery, inij)crfectly secreted from 
curious eyes by an apron stretcheef between the wall and a screen. The 
author’s bed was appropriately enough in the attic, with a skylight, which 
w’as the rendezvous of all the cats of the neighbourhood. 

The sun broke in unwonted splendour upon the morning of that spec- 
tacle which had been trumpeted far and w’icle as a revival of the 
glorious fetes that liave given to the fi)hamp de JMars an historical 
renown. Ou the same Held, Na|)oleoii Ic Grand distributed the eagles 
that waved the year after over Austerlitz. AVliere will the eagles distri- 
buted by Louis Napoleon wave a year hence ? Over the prostrate free- 
dom of a people ? Over a yoke imposed by brute force upon some less 
pow’erful nation ? Over the bier of a prince -president ? Tlie distribution 
of eagles has not been always ominous of success. The Chump do Mai, 
presided over by the empci'or, by a cardinal, two archbishops, and a 
crowd of prelates, and attended by electors, army, and national guard, 
w'as a failure — a piece mnnquee. All France deems the Fete des Aigles 
of 1852 to be tlfe same. How soon also was tl)o restoration of the 
eagles followed by a sanguinary and a decisive battle ? 

The very feteSf apart from distributions of eagles, of the Champ de 
Mars, in a city so inconstant and so turbulent as Paris has been from 
remotest times, have been either frivolous or licentious, or ominous of 
disaster. One year after Louis XVI. met there the delegates of France, 
the assembly, and the national guard, and with them took the oath of 
the constitution, which was sanctified by mass said by the young prelate of 
Autun, Talleyrand de Perigord, tw'O hostile bands met in the same field, 
blood was shed, and the red fiag was dragged tlftough the dust and 
mire. 

On the 22nd of May, 1848, crowds assembled in the Champ de Mars 
to celebrate “ the Feast of Concord.” They rent the very heavens with 
shouts of “ Vive la Republique I” Vive I’Assemblee Rationale I” They 
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aUK) pledged each other to eternal concord and love,*' and one short 
month after the streets of Paris ran with blood during three days ! 

Many other examples might he given. On the 15th of April, 1792, 
the pagan Goddess of Liberty was fited on a car of immense size. On 
the 1st of January, 1793, it was the abolition of slavery; on the 10th of 
August, of the same year, the promulgation of tlie constitution of ’93. 
On the 2nd of December, the “ Feast of Victories.” On the 2l8t of 
January, 1794, the oath of hatred to royalty was feted. On the 9th of 
June, the^e^e in honour of the Supreme Being began at thesTuileries, 
terminated at the Camp do Mai's. On the 21st of January, 1796, the 
anniversary of the death of the king was fetid, and again the public 
functionancs swore hatred to royalty. 

It makes one shudder to write of the things — ^incongruous, discordant, 
and infamous — that have been feted in turn on the Champ dc Mars. 
Oatlis of concord by the side of oatlis of hatred ; a fete de la jennesse, to 
commemorate all the youths of sixteen being called upon to bear arms, 
by the side of abolition of slavery; a patriotic king by the side of a 
death -dealing warrior ; the sovereignty of the people by the- side of a 
murdered monarch ; the Goddess of Liberty by the side of the Supreme 
Being ! And where are now the kings, the conquerors, the founders of 
the last new Republic, the National Assembly, the constitutions, and the 
oaths ? Well might the gamins of Paris sing in chorus, after the fire- 
works of the 14th of May, 1852, Btivons, Imvons d la Sante des 
Fetes /” 

The last of the fetes — the “F^te of the Eagles” — opened with a 
strangely lugubrious omen. A favourite sailor was employed at dawn to 
hoist up the eaglo which was to replace for the future the tri-colored 
flag at the E]ys<*e. In doing so, he unfoilunately fell and was killed. 
Two days afterwards, a ridiculous story w^as invented and promulgated, 
that the sailor had gone mad and perished by an act of insanity. The 
same day a colonel of cavalry was overbalanced by his eagle and tumbled 
eagle and self to the ground. The omen in this case, not having been 
followed by any personal injury, was the theme of much merriment. 

Qn the way to the Champ de Mars, an Englishman addressed a 
stmnger in tho ^owd that surrounded the prince, to make inquiries a&to 
some of the perronages in the staff, when the very manifest trouble of the 
person in question so aroused tho Englishman’s suspicions, that he gave in- 
formation which led to his apprehension. It was passed over next day as the 
freak of a young provincial gentleman. As the prince approached the Ecole 
Militaire, two men in blouses were arrested in making desperate attempts 
to get near his person. Nothing more was heard of the circumstance, 
even whether they were armed or not. When the troops marched past 
the prince,' a- young lady, by getting between two companies, was enabled 
to approach tne person of the president and deliver a petition. Nothing 
was also heard of this ; probably for a father, husband, or brother’s relief 
from durance vile. But either some officer or a whole company must 
have seconded that petition, or their gallantry went to a very unwonted 
extent. Will the banished of Cayenne or Algiers, and the manacled of 
aU the forts of Franck, be some day or other less assiduous in endeavour- 
uig to get near the person of the Prince-President ? 

At a vejy early hour, the master of the hStel garni introduced 
us to a neiglibouring cq/e, apologiring for its chef being en petite 
tenue, which, as hti was in his shirt sleeves, was not far from the truth, 
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nor was ihe undress of the Kawa Bashi rendered ihe less flagrant 
W contrast with the gay crowd. Za France en grande tenucy as La 
Pcdrte expressed it the same evening, which was alr^y wendingits way 
towards the scene of the political drama that was about to be enacted by 
priests and people, army and Piinee-Prendent. 

The aspect of the Champ de Mars, before the troops assembled withm 
its precincts, was imposing. The first thing that caught the eye was the 
splendid rostra — tribune or pavilion, as the Fien^ have it — which 
occupied ithe whole front of the Ecole Militaire. This splendid elevation 
might be described as divided into five parts, the central and two lateral 
projecting beyond the others, and connected by galleries rising amphi- 
thcatre-like. The central, the rostra par excellenccy profusely deco- 
rated with trophies and other martial insignia, contained the eagles and 
the throne— ‘Uie latter being as yet, however, only designated as a 
Jauteuii. This crimson vclveted arm-chair was approached by a lofty 
flight of steps. To describe all the other decorations of this tasteful 
work of art, would be really too g^at an undertaking. Two great gilt 
lions particularly attracted attention, being very awkwardly seated on 
their haunches, and presenting altogether a very distressed appearance. 
There was also an immense bird of Jove, sprinkling forked lightning 
upon the quondam proprietor of tame eagles. There were whole hosts 
of golden stars on a very blue heaven. There were gorgeous draperies 
of crimson velvet, fringed in gold, and gracefully gathered up with golden 
cords with heavy tassels at the ends. There virero pillars with garlands, 
and bearing the ever-memorable legend of the 7,500,000 votes which 
confirmed the coup d^Uat that brou^t all this about, and another legend 
that proclaimed the voice of the people to be more divine than hereditary 
right — Vox populiy vox Dei, A political and a pious fiction. 

In front of this elevation, and about one-third way between it and the 
bridge of Jena, stood an isolated edifice, also of very elegant appearance. 
Tills was the chapel, the altar being placed on a platform twenty-five feet 
high, and reached by a flight of steps, carpeted and decorated with vases 
of flowers. Above the altar was a dome, supported by four pilasters, 
with superincumbent arches corresponding to the four sides of the Champ 
de Mars. At each corner were two statues ; at the wgle of each cor- 
nice a golden eagle ; and high above all rose the emblem of Christianity, 
towering to an elevation or seventy-five feet. Two of the statues had 
been blown ddwn, and rested on the dome, and at no time would the 
tall candles that decorated the altar, or the gilt chandeliers that hung 
fbom the dome, burn in the breeze; but still, when that chapel was 
crowded with some 600 white surplices, above which rose the golden 
mitres of bishops and archbishop, and the gallery around was lined with 
variously accoutred eagle-bearers, when 6W to 800 voices pealed forth 
the hymn of praise to the Almighty, and martial strains re-echoed the 
solemn chant from the plain beneatn— the effect was vexpr striking, and 
it was impossible not to be moved even b^ a purely theatrical display, for 
that diq>lay was on so large a scale that it did what it was ealcwted to 
do— -it aroused the senses to an unreasoning enthusiasm. 

The tertresy or shady embankments, which extend along both sides of 
the Champ de Mars, were in main part occupied by covered stands, whiidi 
were very considerately erected so far back as to leave space for the crowd 
^iniront. The latter were railed off from the field, ana the monotony of 
tbeoutKue was broken by masts erected at short distances, bearing eagles 
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andiflugv, mi Imeai&miuiaeribed the number of the regiment that was 
to take up its station on that part of the fieU»%fiih a reco^ of tiie battles 
it Imd be^ engaged in. 

A stroil round showed tiiat there were few stands in which seats oonU 
not be obtained at an outlay of twenty francs. One of tiiese stands was 
marked as the Tribme BrUanique et Amiricaine; no doubt, by appli- 
cation in the proper quarter, seats might have been obtaiued ; lilting on 
the further side, it was unknown, and never half-filled; many well- 
dressed persons had friends’ ” tickets to dispose of at &ncy prices. It 
was smd in the French j^pers, that an Englishman gave fifty francs for 
a chair. The story is i^culous after what has been stated above. We 
got a chair a-piece, qlose to the point which tlie Daguerreotypists had 
selected as the scene of their operations, lor one franc each. 

Before eleven, re^ments of foot, cavalry, and artillery, began pouring 
in from every direction. One reg^nqpnt, which approached by the Avenue 
de Sofiren, found its progress on to the field opposed by the barrier 
before described. A mimic scene of war was got up. The bearded 
sappers were ordered to clear the obstacle with as much impetuosity as if 
the regiment had been in the presence of an enemy, and, unsncatiiing their 
axes, they j^roceeded to the labour with a gravity suiting the importance 
of the occasion. The tambour-majors were unusually magnificent ; their 
only rivals were some of the Suisses who headed their departments of the 
ministry. The du regiment were also numerous, and very smartly 
dressed, some with blue and some red petticoats, and their neat little 
barrels of eau de vie seemed to be as much in request as themselves. 

The Chasseurs i Pied, or Tirailleurs de Vincennes, their caps for the 
first time surmounted by a dark green plume, were among the earliest to 
take up their places on the ground. Tliero were four batsullous (5th, 6th, 
8th, and 9th) of this formidable corps, which has so justly roused the 
jealousy of other nations, especially ouri^ so much behindhand in all 
that concerns military matters. The place assigned to them was one of 
honour, and they took precedence of the line. In the they passed 

the Prince-President at a trot, for their peculiar step cannot be called 
running, and wliich they kept np for upwards of a mile. 

The Gendarmerie Mobile acted as a guard of honour to the clergy, 
but they fixrmed in with the other troops to march past the Prince-Presi- 
dent, and they were, with the Garde B4publicaine and the Ecolc de 
St. Cyr, the only troops that were applauded — an undeniable demonstra- 
tion made in &vour or their republican tendencies. 

By noon the Champ de Mars was nearly full of troops. They could 
not ^ve formed into line, hut in&ntry on the left, cavalry on the right 
(of the President), the infantry was massed in battalions, the cavaliy in 
oofaimns of squadrons ; the artiUeiy occupying the extreme, or river-aide 
of the field, and part (d the left. 

There were of cavalry, two regiments of Ciurassiers, two of CaraJbir 
neers, two of Dr^oons, three of Lancers, two regiments of Hussars^ 
three regiments of Chasseurs, one regiment of Guides ; altogether, fiftemi 
laments. The Guides-^a new corps — were dressed like Hussars, only 
with dmet outti^ hoots, and the bands wore white kalpacks. There wcEce 
aleo ten batteries of artillery, and the mounted Garde Bepublieaine and 
Gendarmerie de la Stine* 

Of infimtiy there were four battalions of Chasseurs i Pied, and twenty 
^gsgiments of light . inGnDtry and of the line. There were also the Ecda 
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St. Cyr, the Pompiers, the Gendarmerie Mobile, and the Garde R^piib- 
iieaine. By a rough estiiAation of the ground covered — and there was 
a double frontage of 2700 feetp— and of the number of companies that 
filed past, there we!« not 50,000 men on the field. The published 
averages have been 60,000 to 80,000. 

In addition, however, to these regular and irregular troops, and what 
gave a peculiar eclat to the scene was, that every corps in the French ser- 
vice had its representatives there. There were Spahis and Zouaves in 
their semi-barbarian costumes ; there were deputations of the Invalides-*- 
relics of the old republican and imperial hosts — who were excused march- 
ing round the field, a distance of a trifie upwards of three miles. The 
Gendarmerie were represented by deputations from every part of France; 
those of Corsica were pairicularly admired. The naval force was also 
represented by marine artillery, marines, and marine gendarmerie. Some 
of these latter represented pretty ac^rately the tradition that obtains in 
England of a pig-marine, the hair being plaited behind, rings fixed in 
the ears, and great blue shirt collars worn as large as a girl’s tippet. 

At about half-past twelve the guns of the Tnvalidcs, responded to by 
the batteries near the bridge of Jena, announced the approach of the 
Prince-Pi'esident. The drums beat to arms, the bands struck up, and the 
ranks closed. But s5 vast was the space, and so loud the noise, especially 
of cymbals, added to the tinkle anti jar of wind instniments, that every- 
thing looked diminutive, and the effect of the whole was that of clusters 
of bees being driven to their hives by the clashing of frying-pans. 

The Prince-l’i’csident cantered along in front of the ranks with the seat 
of a practised rider and with the ease of a gentleman. It was left to 
Jerome to represent Imperial times. There was the cross-cut coat, the 
traditional liat, breeches, and boots. And the old marshal played his part 
to perfection, lie rode stiff and straight, stern yet pleased, with his 
sword held straight aloft, its point invoking the memory of things above, 
of glories and victories, and of men gone bye and numbered with the 
dead. Old times really seemed for a moment revived in the |)erson of 
the Prince of Montfort, once King of Westphalia. 

Among the staff were Mugliribin Arab and Kabyle chieftains, and 
others in alliance with the French. Their short stirrups, which gave too 
great a curvature to the lower part of the back, and threw the knees up 
iuto the chest, did not show off their manly, sinewy forms to advantage. 
Their fiowing* burnuzes contrasted ill with the martial severity of the 
European uniform ; and altliough there was heat and dust enough to 
make a little Sahara, still the tasseled spear, and the palm-tree, and a 
host of other little accompaniments, were wanting to make an Arab look 
at home, lie w*as as much out of place in the Champ de Mars as the 
Egyptian obelisk is in the Place de la Concorde. Some of these Arabs 
were chieftains of high descent. Such w'cre Bu Alim, son of the Sheriff, 
and Bu Madin, Aga of the Sbiyahs. There were also men of a different 
stamp, as Si Tahar al Maydin, the head of all the tulbas, or lettered 
Algerines, and Sliman Ban Siam, a hakim of Milianeh, who induced the 
inhabitants to submit to the French. Among the Kabyles were Si Ban 
ali ban SherifT, renowned for his piety, and Si Hassen u Kassy, a traitor 
to his country and his religion. Altogether, there were eighteen Arab 
and Kabyle chiefs or men of note to delight the Parisians with a living 
proof of foreign conquest. The imitation Arabs of the Hippodrome are 
for the future doomed to obscurity. All the French papers agreed if 
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representing these Musselmen as being immoved by the gorgeous spec* 
tame of power and civilisation placed before them. Their gravity was 
never disturbed, their applause never won, their enthusiasm never roused* 
Children of the rock and the desert, depending in the first place on Pro- 
vidrace, and next on each individual self alone, there is that within them 
which is almost obliterated by the friction of civilised society, and is 
especially rare among the French — a profound and yet evor active, ever 
wakeful sentiment of religion and strong self-reliance. To minds so con- 
stituted, all that passed before their eyes was mere tinsel and glitter, luxury 
and pretension, something that man proposed, but that God would dispose 
of as He best thought dt. 

There were also two representatives of the English army. One was an 
officer of the Horse Guards, as military a looking a man as any on the 
field ; the other in the staff-uniform, with his shirt collar turned down, 
was a fair specimen of the English ^officer as traditionally handed down 
in France. One of those officers was, it is said, unhorsed during the 
review. 

“ The whole world,” said one of the French papei's, “ was there to sec 
the army, which the whole of Europe is jealous of.” Considering the ex- 
pense of such toys, Ave know one countiy at least that does not envy 
such an acquisition, and a greater part of the French themselves arc be- 
ginning to understand that men were made for better things than being 
made targets of for bullets, or filling up a place in a raree-show. In the 
latter case, they have found out to their cost that ** le jeu uc vaut pas la 
chandelle.” As, however, the more weary a nation may get of the 
burden of such an army, the greater the necessity thci'o may arise for 
supporting it by some foreign and predatory war ; so it is well to know 
that such troops would never be combated, at fair odds by a raw militia, 
aided by volunteer rifle corps, and two or three battalions of pensioners 
and invalids, as proposed by a penurious House of Commons. Great 
Britain might just as well take refuge with the tremulous peers in the 
imaginary destructive powers of a fabulous invention ; or resort at onco 
to the pasteboard appliances of the Chinese, and frighten away the con- 
querors of Isly and Zaatcha with psdnted monsters. 

From the platform of the central rostra, where he was received ojl 
dismounting by the civil authorities, the Prince-President delivered, one 
afiber the other, the eagles to the colonels and chefs de bataUtons^ deliver- 
ing upon so momentous an occasion a speech which a French paper pro- 
nounced to be d /a hauteur des circomtances — steps and eagle Bights 
included. 

The Champ -do Mars, its 50,000 military, of one description and an- 
other, and its. 100,000 spectators, were next for a time handed over to 
the ministers of. God. The metropolitan chapter, the honorary canon of 
the Paris church in full canonical costume, the cures and vicars in sur- 
plices and red stoles ; tlie members of the diocesan seminaries en soutane^ 
had been filing, for some time past, towards the lofty chapel that stood 
isolated like a tomb in the desert. Upon this occasion an untoward 
accident happened, an unfortunate diocesan having been kicked on the 
head by a most irreverent horse. At length the ^ chapel was ^ filled with 
white surplices, and' the aquilifers brought their limlesa birds to be 
blessed by the archbishop. The ceremony commenced with the Mass of 
the Holy Ghost. Ai the moment of elevation a salute of guns was 
fired, the drums beat to arms, the trumpets sounded, the whole of the 
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infantiy knelt. This was all by order. Among^ the multitude not three 
in ten even uncovered their heads. Such is little regard in winch 
relinous ceremonies are held by the Parinans. The discharge of a hnn- 
died guns announced the blessing of the e^les, and another discharge 
proclaimed with brazen mouths the blessing of the army and the 
perale. 

Previous, however, to the fiaal act of the ceremony, the Archbishop of 
Paris addressed the Prince-President at a distance of from 800 to 900 
yards, in a discourse in which he proved that the Grod of Peace was also 
the God of War ; because all war had only one legitimate object, vriiich 
was to procure peace. According to tliis view of the sulject, a predatory 
war of invasion would not meet with the archbishop’s approbation. The 
wisdom of the Prince-President,” added the worthy prelate, resting upon 
a broken reed, “ would preserve him from being dazzled by the love of 
glory. With such valiant armies in hand, peace could be talked about. 
The eagles (poor little gilded things, not much larger than a pigeon) 
will have, from the summits of the Atlas to the summits of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, a sufficiently vast space for their flight.” This is con- 
solatory ; the genuine bird of the Grampians might feel ruffled by the 
visit of such an ornithological imposition; and what, by-the-by, will 
the lammer-geycr say to being so ceremoniously turned out of his own 
strongholds ? 

The worthy prelate then reminded the President, in courtly strain of 
allusion, that Solomon had been allowed to build more than David, or, 
in other words, that the nephew might do even more for the Church 
and society than the uncle, since he had the good fortune to reign” in 
a time of peace ; which the modern Solomon answered by proceeding to 
review his 50,000 men. 

During the reception of the eagles by the regiments, the diflerent 
bands assembled to play altogether. The effect of an orchestra unex- 
ampled in numbers was totally lost in so vast a forum. Only now and 
then a faint sound struggled through the breeze, and the director, 
mounted on a high scaffold, appeared to be working himself up into an 
eztraordinaiy frenzy for no purpose whatsoever. A Napoleonic paper 
said unblusningly, Cha<i[ue officier, chaquo soldat, a voulu toucher 
Taigle confide h sa bravourc et h son honneur.” The fact was, that the 
ea^cs were received by the regiments with the greatest iudiffisrence, 
and when called upon to do so, the soldiers cheered with a ffiint hurrah 
or a Vivo Napoleon.” Some allowance must be made, however, ffir 
loss of sound. After the d^le the troops resumed their places, and made 
a movement right and left, to salute, with presented arms, the President 
of the Republic. 

And so ended this last of the Fdtes.” The Prince-President rode 
honm as he had come. The unanimous voice of tJie aimyr did not elect 
him emperor. It is said that some of his more enthusiastic followers 
wished to rido on to the Tuileries ; but they were stopped by the prince^ 
who said, Not yet, V Empire riest pae encore faitJ* The Baps, a Na* 
poleouio paper, of the I4th of May, said: *^The military feasts of the IQth 
of May have come to an end without bringing about any change in the 
politicid order. Louis Napoleon, received 1^ the pecmle and &e army 
with pUudits, has not been proclaimed emperor as had been announced 
After having distributed to the ffiffisrent regiments the eagles which re- 
mind France of its glory and of the immortality of his name^ he went 
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back to the ELyaie^ u he uaued forth froia it^ President of the French 
Bepublicw” HnSie artide in q^estion^ being pr^essedly written to diow 
fowpm VEmfift nW pas ^oes on to &gue that such an un- 
anticipated failure was strictly logu^ ai^ that an ein|ure could not 
arise from a review. The qoestion still remains, however, would it have 
been accepted from a review? 

Paris was mad with excitement that afternoon. As to the restaurants, 
the gallons were nowhere and everywhere — dishes few and far between 
—the asperges cold and en salade, Pas horij pas bon,** cxclrimed 
Fitzjones. The M.P. -to-be was horrified. Two Germans sat near the 
excursionists, who had bivouacked all night on the Boulevards. Others 
had not recoveied the lueraorrhage from the nose, which sun and excite- 
ment produced pretty generally. The Hotel Dieu was crowded with acci- 
dents, and even the Morgue had its victims. At Charenton the soldiers 
and the populace came to blows, and swords w.eio used. At night the 
fagades of the theatres and public buildings were' illuminated, the 
theatres were besiegedT, hundreds were refused at] mission to La Dame 
aux Camclias,? the avenue of the Champs Elysees and the great square 
were one continuous fair, as was also (he whole length of the Qua! d’Orsay, 
on the other side of the water. Even the Boulevard du Temple had 
its cafe concerts. 

The next day the fete still went on. The saloons of tlie Exposition of 
1852, rich in works of art, before which, looked upon in a more general 
sense than as a mere display of form and colouring, our cxhibjtion at tho 
Royal Academy falls into insignificance, were crowded from an early 
hour. The Louvre was filled from tho marine gallery down to the 
dungeon witli the colossal monsters from Nineveh. So great was the in- 
flux to the Pantheon, tliat the gallery had to be ascended by one stair 
and descended by another. In the evening there was a bal in the interior 
quadrangle of the Ecolc Militaire, which had been enclosed in and gor- 
g^uslv decorated for tliat purpose. Jamais,” said a French paper, il 
ii’a 4te donn5 do contempler uu spectacle plus beau, plus 5clatant, plus 
splendide.*’ 

Tho same day the Napoleonic papers had it all their own way. 
They proclaimed that the Eagles had comm back. That there was iiiat 
su cottage where tho news of the retuit of the Eagles would not make 
the hearts beat of the old man who remembers, of the son who hopes, of 
the grandson wlio guesses. The Eagles, that is to say, the glory, 
the honour, the lustre of tho French name.” But on Wednesday a ^torm 
succeeded to the calm, and the opposition journals, as if by pre-arrange- 
ment, all opened with the same ominous question, What is meant by 
the Eagles?” The question was tortured in every possible point of 
view, but they ^1 agreed in denouncing them as souvenirs of ambition, 
war, and bloodshed. 

A banquet of 800 covers at the Tuileries helped, however, to keep up 
the good humour of a fortunate few, and, amid histrionic performances 
in we old palatial theatre the same evening, Lae Distribution dee 
Aigles/’ a grandiose poem by spoken by Mademoiselle Judith, and 
n ^^Poeme de Circonstance,” by a gloxy-stnick adjutant-major, M. 
Lafon, of the Garde R^publique, attested thkt if the Empire was not 
there, its candidates for the poet-laureateship were. 

The heights of the Trocadero gave a hlazmg finale to the Feast on the 
Thursday night. About half-past eight the Prince-President arrived 
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mi took Im in the tribune of tf ondegri e^hiqb m 9 $ i&nlaainated* 
!l^ ehaJMrl w Uea pfAj di6maade<L l%e pe^ lBM[ the dbll&ieftt 
flteodi an4 imiiee^ana vemditpened over the Ml itMlTi whUk wm 
lighted up mth i^ws of pvrajAidid etande filled with lampionsi 
abog the fides and midole ot tne plain, while, jus a wise meannon 
agabst e <dW the fireworks ^re ofyer, r^tnents of solqieare^eere 
minqtad tn W ^si the field at interval! of ^nt^fiOO yards. 

Ihlws^ at nine oVlock a blue light appeared at the top of the dome 
Oteer the Eicole Militairs^ where, on the day of the Eagles, tnere had been 
li^ttophv of flags. This Was the signal, and it was replied to by a salvo 
if astillery from a battery stationea on the Quay de la Conference. In* 
'gn instant tbeie robu up a flight of *nnutnerable rocketSt which, after 
going to an immense height, burst into m)nad5 of stars of every shade 

the riflnbow. At the same time, infantry stationed on the terrace in 
' 'fimnt of die bridge of Jena, along the quays on both sides of the river, 
ph the btidgo, and on the heights of Chaillot, began a scene of mimic 
warfare by an extraordiaai^ disclmrgc of Roman caudles, which they kept 
op to thO last* In the midst of this harmless firing, red fii*o& were seen 
jblStrngiSDrt^ on diflbrent pait! of the heights, and in a shoit time the 
wwdle hill assumed the appearance of a burning mass of deep red hue, out 
of which kept showering high into the air flights of bombs, dibcliarged from 
mortars, and each throwing forth innumerable stars. The appearance of the 
^ Trocadcro at tliat time really beggared description — it was as if the whole 
‘"ground had been Imusformcd into a mass of burning lava. 

In a moment after, and as if by enchantment, the red fire disappeared, 
and in its place rose before the tistoni&hed view of the spectatois a view 
of die Triumphal Aich of the Cairousel, not in sombre maible, like the 
ori^nal, but blazing in light; on the top stood a gigantic eagle, with 
wings oxteudeds as if protecting, o? hovering over, the insciiption that 
blazed forth icbplendcntly below — ‘^Yive Louis Napoleon.” On each 
side were pillars of light, one surmounted by the Cioss of the Legion of 
Honour, and the other by the New Military Medal. 

Last of all, and exceeding everything previous in magnitude and mag- 
zdficenoe, came the Bouquet. It can only be compared to a fearful ciup« 
iiAi of Etna or Vesuvius, sbnding forth, instead of lava, and to an 
rimmen^p height, a continued toftent of brilliant stais, each star again 
barsting into other stars, till there were miles of fireworks in operatioa at 
onoe, and the whole sky for a long distance round was filled wUh them, 
of evety hue and colour, and, owing to some meteorolo^cal peculiarity, 
remiuned lighted up for hours afterwards. 

There was no enthusiasm shown among the crowds that filled the vast 
pveciActs of the Chomp de Mars at this truly magnificent spectacle ; and, 
being night, thcie were many more spectators at the fireworks than at 
the distribution of eagles. It took hours to get back to the other side 
of the Spine by any road. There were few or no exclamations of any 
kind whatsoever ; wl^at there were of admiration, were chiefly from the 
English or from*Pt%gers. A song^was sung, with Ae refrain of Buvons^ 
btmfu ft ta SantSdes Fkes'* But iba! was all ; and with the last of 
the "Boman caudles went obt also tne hopes of an Empim fin* some time 
to contOii ^ 
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A SURVEY OF DANISH LITERATUBE, FROM THE EARUSSt, 
PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BT MRS. BUBHBT. 

Part IV. 

Ik the previous parts of this slight survey of Danish literature^ all 
those authors have been mentioned who, having taken the highest stamjt 
in their own country, from an early date up to a recent period, were th# 
best entitled to bo brought before the notice of the reading public of a 
foreign nation. There have been others, perhaps very meritorious, butt 
whose claims wore not of that lasting nature to warrant their being 
classed among the supporters of the literary renown of their native laii£ 
if it has been a matter of some difficulty to make a selection front the 
writci's of past centuries, and From tliose of a more recent date who are 
now no more, there is still greater difficulty in choosing from among the 
writers of tlie present day those to whom to assign — not indeed the 
leading place — but their duo position in the ranks of living Danish 
authors. 

Time, tliat great leveller, though it may enhance the merits, and 
soften the demerits of those who have flourished in very remote ages, 
around whom is cost the venerable halo of antiquity, divests the by^ne 
of a later creation of all that prestige with which it was surrounded by 
the passions, or the i^nthusiasm, of contemporary judges, and by the 
fashion of the day. {$o that, aided also by unprejudiced ciitics and 
biographers, those of succeeding generations arc enabled to form a 
tolerably qprrcct estimate of the labours of such as have passed away at 
no very distant period. But living authors are not generally madie the 
subjects of biography, and plough critics do not spare them, criticisms 
vary so nliuch, and opinions arc often so conflicting, that it is infinitely 
more difficult to do etrict justice to living authors than to dead ones* 
Among the living authors of Denmark, Nicolri Frederik Sevorin 
Grundtvig takes a mgh stfind. He was bom at Udby, in iZealimd, 
in 1783, and is much affinired by many in his native country as a 
preacher, a poet^ and an historian. He is also celebrated as a theological 
writer, and for his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. 4 b a preacher awt 
theoiogiaii he is eloquent^ bait<<^geted and intoterant. Thm euei be ah 
doubt that Grundtv^T bi a pious man, though he carries Ms seal tpcrflwt 
nor can there be a doubt of bis learning, though his aoquimnmte Sa 
Anglo-Saxon, and other old langua^s, m^e Mm rather peditiitSe. 
Among his works may be mentioned, ^*Bjowal& Draper*’ a GbAio 
i/tlQ^TOL. XOT. NO* COCLXXIZ. ^ 8 
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heroic poem from the Anglo-Saxon, published in 1820 ; a thick 
volume of " Kvosdlinger eller Smaakvad”— small poems, bearing on its 
title-page the date of 1815. The greater number of these are on his 
favourite subieet, the fables of the Scandinavian mytliology — a subject 
on which he* has enlarged, both in prose and verse, in another work, en- 
ritied, “Nordens Mytologi,” "The Mythology of the North." The 
last named is an earlier production than the " Smaakvad," it having 
mapeared in Copenhagen in 1808, and having been written before 
Grundtvig took orders. In the preface to this work, ho assumes much 
credit to himself for his extensive insight " pan Asalaeren," which means, 
into the knowledge of the gods of the Valhalla; and rather sneers at 
the many learned men in the North, who knew every blossom in the 
garden of Arcadia, yet would almost start with surprise at the name of 
YggdrarilV** That the fables of the Northern mythology are very 
ciuious, some interesting, and a few extremely beautiful, must oe allowed 
by all who know anything of them ; but they hardly demand such vene- 
ration, and so much study, as the Kev. Mr. Grundtvig claims for thexn. 
Grundtvig’s poetry is liked by his countrymen, as being peculiarly 
Northern. There is a good deal of imagery in it, and some feeling, 
but it wants variety. 

Bernhard Sevenn Ingemann, born 1789, a professor at Soroe, and a 
contempoiary of Grundtvig, is a far more pleasing writer. He also dwells 
much on the olden times ; but it is the real history' of his country that 
he elucidates, and places before his readers in interesting points of view. 
Ingemann writes everything well ; it is impossible that he should do other- 
wise, with accurate historical knowledge, with a well»stored memory’', with 
inexhaustible treasures of imagination, brilliant fancy, force, and purity of 
feeling, vast powers of description, poetic taste, and complete command of 
language. The great Oehlenschla^ger has said, in liis last volume of poems 
(" Digte Kunsten"), published in 1849, that, 

If thou wouldst seek these mental gifts to know. 

Which artists ever on their work bestow — 

Hark! In the siibjcct*s choice, its scope, indeed. 

In its arrangement, ’tis Good^sense we need. 

To exorcise those shades from vanished days. 

On which, through dim mists of the past, we gaze — 

And even living spirits to command. 

We and Imagination must go hand in hand. 

And that those phantoms whicli wc summon near, 

May not as cold and spectral forms appear. 

But play like bein^ of this life their parts — 

FeeUng must lend her aid, and warm tlieir hearts. 

And to be sometimes pensive, sometimes gay, 

To glean from crowds, and bid them go or stay. 

To choose if on your canvas shall be traced 
Dark eve, or morning’s dawn— these rest with Taste. 

* The ash Yggdrasill — mentioned in the "Voluspa,” and prose "Edda,” "a 
high tree, sprinkled with the purest water; it stands ever grcen over the IJrdar 
fountain.” According to Finn Magnusen, this ash Tggdrasill was the symbol of 
universal nature. Other writers say it was the emblem of human life. Grundtvig 
has a theory of his own. So that none of the writers on Scandinavian mythology 

agree as to what tills yanci^ asA-tree was really meant to shadow forth. 
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All those requisite ingredients in the composition of an artistr-*-«nd by 

artists” Oehlenschlseger did not mean painters idon6-<HU?e happily 
united in Ingemann. In his historical romances^ which are deddedly his 
best works, those shades from vanished days,” those phantoms whom he 
has summoned, play their parts widi spirit and life-like truth ; ho ha^ 
indeed, re-animated departed generations,” and the prinripid events and 
personages of his tales ai'e strictly historical — ^not merely fictitious chamc- 
ters, and fancied scenes with borrowed names, forming a sort of masque' 
rade. Though foreign readers cannot take so much interest in his histo- 
rical heroes and heroines as Danes do, yet all must admit that the inci- 
dents, the descriptions, the delineation of passions and feelings, are most 
effective, and that one is carried back with the author’s ideas to the period 
of which they tell. 

Ingemann's principal historical roniatices are, “Waldemar Seier,” 
« Waldemar the Victorious;” “ Erik Mcnveds Barndom,” “ The Child- 
hood of Erik Menved;” “ Kong Erik og de Fredlbse,” “ King Erik and 
the Outlaws and Prince Otto of Denmark and his Contemporaries.” 
To these may be added two historical poems — Waldemar the Great and 
his Men,” and “ Queen Margrethe.” Of these, “ Waldemar the Victo- 
rious” and ** King Erik and the Outlaws’* may be enjoyed by the English 
reader through the medium of Miss Chapman’s admirable translations. In 
perusing her version of these charming works, one forgets that one is 
reading a translation, so thoroughly docs she enter into the spirit of the 
original. Her translations of some of Oehlenschla^ger’s best dramas have 
before been mentioned. Miss Chapman would, doubtless, kindly permit 
some extracts to be given here from cither of her two works ; but as we 
have determined to borrow nothing, we shall take pait of a scene or two 
from “ The Childhood of Erik Menved.” This romance, in three volumes, 
dwells much more on the deeds, or rather misdeeds, of King Erik Christo- 
pherson, the father of Erik Menved, than on any notice of that prince’s 
childhood. 

Erik Christophersoii, or Glipping (a nickname bestowed on^ him in 
consequence of his having a habit of winking his eyelids continually), 
was one of the wCrst kings that ever reigned iu Denmark. Vicious in 
his private character, treacherous, cruel, and timid, he was hated and 
despised ; and though some few of the nobility adhered faithfully to him 
from loyalty to the crown, a conspiracy was formed against him by 
several others, at the head of which was Marshal Stig Andersen, whose 
beautiful wife the ungrateful king had grievously injured and insulted, 
when the brave Marshal Stig was leading the Danish troops against the 
enemies of his profligate sovereign. The conspiratoi's assumed the disguise 
of monks — the grey brothers — and one of their number was the king’s 
confidential and favourite attendant, and, as the deluded monarch fimeied, 
mrsonal friend, Kamniersvend Han^. It was he who, fording to 
Ingemann’s tale, basely lured his royal master to a lonely building, where 
he was murdered by the conspirators, who then set fire to the barn where 
the deed was perpetrated ; the blind, deranged father of Stig Andersen’s 
wife perishhig by chance in the flames. The real hero and heroine of 
the romance are Drost Peder Hessel, a chivalrous, superior chaameter ; 
and the Lady Inge, the clever, amiable, loyal,|^nd high-minded daughter 
of a Danish nobleman, who himself was weak and wavering in his 

s2 
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policy — too poaiUanimouB to be a dedded conspiiatoi^ too discoateated to 
be a fiiithfiil adherent of the monardiy. There is a Duke Waldemar 
introduced, a cousin of the king, who plays, or endeayoars to play, a 
somewhat similar game to that attempted by the Duke of Augustenburg 
lately — with only this difference, that Duke Waldemar almost openly 
aspired to the tlirone. There is a young girl, a beautiful and interesting 
somnambulist, who holds rather a prominent station in the romance. 
The king, having seen her, has taken a &ncy to her, and he is aided in 
his pursuit of this Aase, who resides with her grandfather, by his infamous 
favourite, Ran^. It appears in the course of the narrative that Raa^, 
who was the king’s professed friend, but secret enemy, having found out 
the retreat of the young girl and her aged relative, made use of this 
knowledge to lure the king into the toils prepared for him. 

King Erik Clipping is on a visit at one of the castles of his noble 
adherent, Drost* Peder ; during his stay there, some daring outlaws and 

S irates are captured in the vicinity of the castle, and the king, always 
elighting in condemnations and executions, insists on passing sentence 
on tnese men without any legal trial. Among them is a young knight, 
the brother of one of his most stanch supporters, whom the king's own 
insults and severity had rendered desperate ; but this claim to his cle- 
mency does not soften the feelings of the bloodthirsty monarch. In his 
interview with the outlaws, King Erik shows at once his ferocity and his 
timidity. 8oon after the prisoners are secured the king declares to his 
host, Drost Peder, that before the evening closed in their execution 
should take place ; adding, 

** We shall then be able to sleep in peace, and there will be nothing to inter- 
fere to-morrow with the pleasures of the chase.” 

The Drost petitions for some delay ; he demurs at thus hurrying the 
poor wretches into eternity, and begs hard that they may at least be 
allowed to see a priest. « 

There is no time for that,” said the king. “ I will not sleep under the 
same roof with robbers and murderers; if / am to be your guest, Drost 
Hessel, your other guests, who were uninvited, must sleep upon the wheel 
to-night.” 

“ If it please you to command it, my liege,” replied the Drost, “ they can be 
sent forthwith to the dungeon-keep at Yiborg, and then it will not be neces- 
sary for your grace either to sleep under the same roof with them, or to hasten 
this bloody tragedy. There are men among them who are not horn to end 
their lives in so hurried and fearful a manner.” , 

** No one is born to such a fate,” said the king, losing himself for a moment 
in thought. **If any one had his destiny sung to him in his cradle, it might 
benefit him in after-life. We ourselves do not know what may be in store for 
us. Is there any person of rank among them ?” 

“ There is at feast one among them who did not always herd with the out- 
casts of mankind, and who, even now, lias some remains of honour and feel- 
ing. His high birth and former situation arc now, indeed, the strongest 
witnesses against liim. You yourself, my king, bestowed knighthood upon 
him.” 

“ That shall not avail him— he must dic.^ .Who is he?” 

** Sir Lavd Rimaardson, her gracious majesty's kinsman, and brother to the 
loyal Bent Rimaardson.” 

* Drost was the title aftached to a high office in the royal household. 
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The long started; he chedced his horsey and gaied at Drost Feder 
with an inquiring look, which betrayed much of seciet suspicum; thenlus 
eyelids began to wink violent)^. 

**The queen's kinsman, said you — the outlawed Lavh Riroaardson— he 
who dared to incite the peasantiy to revolt against me ? And yon would now 

f rotect a rebel, and make intercession for so dangerous an offender, Drost 
lesseir 

** Protect him I would not, Herre King; but for a sinner I shall dare to 
intercede. Mercy is the first attribute of the great Judge of all mankind. 1 
would pray your majesty to remember that the culprit's brother is one of the 
most faithful adherents of the crown, and that he is connected to the royal 
fiunily itself.” 

"Hal I shall show you and all my subjects that when justice is in 
question, I take no cognizance of friendship or relationship, of hi^h birth or 
noble breeding ; no, nor of princely descent. I will see Sir Lavb Rimaardson 
die upon the wheel before uie sun go down .... no more !” 

Another influential nobleman tries to dissuade the king from carrying 
out his wishes with such unseemly haste, and to let the law take its usual 
course — but in vain. 

The warder now entered the knights’ hall with a guard of armed men, 
between two rows of whom walked ^els Ufred and his comrades ; they 
entered boldly, while Sir Lav5 Rimaardson hmig back, as if ashamed of 
his companionship with them. 

" Who is your leader?** demanded the king. 

" I,” replied Niels Ufred, with so fierce a look that the king recoiled a few 
steps. 

" What is your name ?” 

" That, every child in Denmark knows,” replied the rover, scornfully. " With 
the mere meutioo of it mothers terrify their children into obedience. At my 
name the weak and the cowardly scream and turn pale ; aye, and many a lusty 
gallant, too, has quailed at it. . \ . Were this arm but free, Herre King, it 
would not give you time to hear my name to the end. I am called Niels 
Ufred, at your service. If you did your duty as a king, as well as 1 do mine 
as a rover, it would be better for your poor subjects.*' 

" You confess then that you are a freebooter, and that all those fellows are 
your accomplices?” 

" If we were to deny it, we should be base and pitiful scoundrels ; you are, 
very likely, accustomed to lies and deceit at your court, but 1 and my comrades 
are not versed in such accomplishments.” 

" *Tis wpll !** said the king. ..." Prepare to die this very hour!” 

"It amounts to the same thing ; come soon, or come late, Herre King, we 
shall all go the same way. But if you will let me live till to-morrow, 1 shall 
tell you a piece of news that may be of service to you, and perhaps prevent 
our meeting so soon in another place.’* 

The king opened his eyes wide, and cast an uneasy look towards 
Kammeraveiid Bane, who gave him a furtive glance in return, and 
pointed to the hilt of a poniard which peeped forth from a pocket ih the 
breast of the rover’s dress. 

" So,” said the king, turning again towards the freebooter, "you would work 
on my fears, or my curiosity, fellow, that you may escape— break out, perhaps, 
and commit fresh outrages ; but I am too old a bird to be caught by chaff. If 
you have no better plea to urge, you shalUnot live beyond this hour.” 

" So be it ; I shall but go before you. • • • Since you will have me to be 
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yowT herald in the other world, I must e’en take upon mjself the office ; but 
you will repent it. • . . We shall soon meet again.” 

He is ordered awaj} and the young knight is called on. 

" Stand forward, Lavb Rimaardson,” cried the king. And the wild, mis- 
guided youth stepped forward, while every one* present regarded him with 
looks of sympathy and compassion, except the king and Ranb, who betrayed 
much anxiety as he watched his countenance. “ It was you on whom with this 
sword 1 conferred knighthood about three years ago,” said tlie king; **now 
your arms in your native halls shall be broken with ignominy, and your reversed 
shield shall be hung beneath the gallows, in token of your disgrace. Do you 
avow your connexion with these vile and insolent pirates 

** Yes, King Erik Christopherson ; and I avow still more. Could you and 
I but liavc met alone in the caves of Daiigbcry for one half-hour, you should 
as surely not have beheld the sun set as I expect not to see it.” 

'*lln! treason !— -madman !” cried the king, starting back. ”lf you deem 
by sticl^ audacious speech to win a moment's reprieve, you deceive yourself. 
Had you a thousand accomplices I would not spare you the time to name 
them.'' 

** Therein you are wise, King Erik,” answered the fettered knight, with a 
scornful laugh. ” Lose no time, for you have none to spare. When your hour 
of reckoning comes, you will have more to answer for than those you now doom 

to the rack and the wheel If the brave Stig Andersen does not take a 

bloody revenge upon the destroyer of bis peace, if the unfortunate I.ady Ingc- 
borg's blind, heart-broken, and deranged father cannot grope his way with his 
dagger to that false heart. King Erik, there is no longer a particle of honour 
IcR in Denmark, a particle of warm blood stirring in the veins of the Danish 
nobility, and they will deserve to have no better monarch than you are.” 

The king became suddenly as white as a corpse ; he foamed at the 
mouth with rage, and his hand grasped the hilt of his sword. In another 
moment he had drawn it from its scabbard, and, like a maniac, he rushed 
upon the prisoner, who stood immovable and laughing scornfully. But 
Drost Peder sprang forward and forced himself between the prisoner and 
the enraged monarch. 

“Hold, Herre King!” he exclaimed. “Your grace is no executioner to fell 
a bound and helpless victim. In iny house n deed shall not be perpetrated 
which would stain the honour of the crown.'* 

Tlie king’s fury seemed calmed in a moment ; he returned the sword 
slowly to its scabbard ; but at the same time he cast a withering look on 
the noble .Drost. 

“Well !” he exclaimed coldly, “you are right, Drost Hesscl; 1 had nearly 
forgotten my royal dignity .... but you have also nearly foggotten your 
respect to your sovereign, in presuming thus to school him.” 

The king’s adventure with the beautiful somnambulist is a curious scene : 
lie is exceedingly terrified by the visions which she relates while in a state 
of deep slumber and perfect unconsciousness. Duke Waldemar’s impri- 
sonment — tlie Lady Inge’s solitary, dreamy existence in her father’s re- 
mote castle, until the stirring events of the times draw her into active life 
and participation in some wild scenes — the struggles in her mind between . 
patriotic feelings and duty to her father — the murder-scene, and many 
others, are extremely well described. Prince Otto of Denmark” is a 
shorter work, but one also of great interest. There are many striking 
scenes in it ; but of one in particular we may give an outline, though it is 
too long to give a translation of it 
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A young lady of noble family is placed by her relatives as a boarder in 
a convent, where she is to be stricUy guarded, and made to go through 
various penances, until she shall consent to many the person they have 
chosen for her husband. One evening, during vespers, a young knight 
makes his appearance in the chapel, i^ taken suddenly ill, declares himself 
<^ying, and calls for the prior to shrive him before he departs. The prior 
leaves the high altar, and hastens to the stranger-penitent, who, murmur- 
ing in a failing voice that he hears spirits calling him to death and judg- 
ment, sinks into the arms of the priest, and whispers a bequest of all that 
he owns to the convent ; praying only iliat be may be buried there. Mean- 
time, the nuns, novices, and boarders, have all been driven off to their 
cells by the prioress, who had overheard a faint scream from one of them. 
It is determined between the prior and prioress that some one shall watch 
the body during the night, for all honour is to be paid the remains of the 
stranger, whose last act was to give his worldly goods to the pious esta- 
blishment. The prioress inflicts this office, by way of a hardship, on 
Agnet6, the boarder, who was not inclined to matrimony, and bestows a 
lecture on her for not obeying her family’s wishes by marrying Bidder 
Podcbusch.” The young lady, however, declares that she will never 
marry any one ; that she wishes to become a nun, and that she will give 
all her maternal inheritance to the convent, if the prioress will only grant 
her a home and a grave. The prioress communicates this new tuni of 
affairs to the prior ; they felicitate themselves on two windfalls in one day, 
and the prioress, returning to Agnete, releases her from the threatened 
penance of watching by the dead body. To her surprise, however, 
Agnete entreats to be permitted to perform tliis melancholy task, and the 
prioress, who has become very indulj^nt and obliging all of a sudden, 
tells her she shall do exactly as she pleases. It ends in the damsel shut*; 
ting herself up in the cold church at midnight, alone with the dead body. 
Lights are burning round the coffin, and when certain that no human eye 
is upon her, Agnet6 throws herself upon the corpse in a passion of grief, 
and pours out her love for him who she thinks is no more. But the 
young knight is not dead ; and when he hears that he had been her 
thought and her dream from her childhood,” he raises himself up in his 
coffin, and after having frightened her almost into a fainting fit, assures 
her that he is living, that he participates in all her feelings, and that it 
was to aid her to escape that he had played the part of a corpse. None 
of the inmates of the convent cared to enter the chapel in the dead of 
night ; so the lovers were enabled to make good their retreat, and by dawn 
of day they were in happy safety with a friend of tlie adventurous youth, 
ingemann wickedly hints, that the younger nuns wished some more dead 
men would come to carry them all off too. 

Ingemann introduces so many dramatis personee into his novels, that 
one is rather bewildered by their numbers; but he contrives to make them 
all efficient^ and bearing different characteristics. He is called ‘'the 
Walter Scott of Denmark.” We cannot honestly say that he is quite 
equal to the Wizard of the North, but he does not fall far short of nim. 
It is certainly a compliment to the real Walter Scott, that the ^atest 
praise which foreign nations can bestow on their best writers of hmorical 
roman^ is to call them "the Walter Scott” of their country. Inge- 
mann is a poet and dramatist, as well as a writer of romances. " De 
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Sorte Biddere^’’^ ^^The Black Knights,*’ ia a long poem in. nine cantos. 
Kings and wamors, troubadours and lovely damsels, pilgrims and nuns^ 
angels and necromantic dwarfa, all enter into the machinery of this ** Ro- 
mantic Epos,” as the author terms the work. Among his minor poems 
are some beautiful Jittlemoreeaiftr. *InhiB tragedies he does not sooceedso 
well— with the exception of Blanca,” his masterpiece, which woidd be 
effecdve on any stage. The groundwork of this drama is jealousy; and 
he depicts that overwhelming passion with the glowing pencil of an 
Alfien, and the vivid truthfulness of a Joanna Baillie. Ingemann’s 
greatest admirers must admit that his tragedy, “ Tumus,” is poor. In the 

Ksempen for Valhal,” Battle for the Valhalla,” the scene is laid in 
Iceland ; it reads well, but would not probably be liked on the stam. 
^ Lbveridderen,” the Lion Knight,” has more incidents, and some me 
tragic scenes. Ubald, the Lion Knight, and leader of the Lion League, 
was a foundling brought up by a noble couple. Sir Benno, his benefac- 
tor, has an only daughter, and as the protege^ becomes greatly distin- 
guished in the career of arms, Benno determmes he shall marry her. The 
young couple are much attached to each other, but both seem to feel an 
unaccountable reluctance to unite their fates. Johanna, the daughter, 
thus expresses it : 

Strange, strange misgivings cling unto my heart : 

Without my Ubald this fair world to me 
A wilderness would seem .... 

yet from the good 

I would not yield, my soul, still shuddering, turns. 

He, on bis part, declares : 

My soul, unquiet, ever seeks some good, 

Unfound, unknown !— aye, even when with thee. 

My best beloved ! But what that good may be, 

Hides my dark fate. 

Those undefined feelings arc at length traced to the fact, unknown to 
themselves, tliat they arc half-brother and sister. Ubald being the son 
of Sir Benno and a gipsy-woman, who, in her revenge for having been 
cast off by the knight when he married, is the mysterious instigator of all 
manner of evil, ending in perfidy and murder. But our partiality for 
lugemann must not make us neglect other authors. 

Steen Steenseii Blicher, a clergyman, bom in 1782, is knovrn as a 
lyrical poet and a good novelist. His tales, which are not long, deal 
princips^y in descriptions of rural society and provincial manners, with a 
sprinkling of low life. He became first known to the Danish world by 
his translation of Ossiau” — a poem, or rather poems, which harmonise 
with the taste of the nations of the North, and are exceedingly admired 
amon|f tliem» and also by the Germans. It was in 1807 that Blicher’a 

Ossian” appeared ; he has continued to write from that time, and, among 
other works, has published his ** Samlede Digte,” “ Collected Poems,” in 
two volumes; A Summer Tour in Sw^en;” ‘‘Winter Occupation^” a 
volume containing five tales and two Jutland poems; another work, “ Min 
Tldsalder,” by subscription ; and a collection of nine tales, the names of 
some of which are, “ En Landsbyde^s Dagbog,” “ A Parish Clerk’s 
Joumid,” “The Priest of Thoroing, “ Fruentimmerhaderen,” “The 
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Woman-Hato;’’ curioiu title. Hfi- 
cher commences it with» ** I have two thiAgs to apologise for, the title 
and the tale. The former is plain and coarse and periiaps wiU 1 m distaste- 
ful to delate and refined tastes ; the latter equally so. It is tniC) that 
the portraitures of rascals among the great always form the most ihterest- 
ing portions of histories and romances ; but then they are not called by 
^ 'that name ; besides, such piquant characters bok very different when they 
appertain to the higher ranks than when they belong to the peasantry, 
who do not dine upon dainties. Who can deny that Claudius and Mes- 
salina, Fope Sergius and Marozia, Front de Boeuf and Ulrica, lived right 
rascally lives ? But it is true, they lived in palaces, not amidst shep- 
he^’ huts. What sits well on princely personages, holy prelates, roving 
knights, is not pardonable in Jutland gipsies ; Nero was a great monster, 
Jens Longknife a vulgar rascal.” In speaking further of these Jutland 
gipsies, he quotes, with some humour, a passage from a French tourist, 
which, he says, has more truth in it than the Frenchman thought, En 
Dannemarc il y a une nation qui s’apelle Kieltrings (rascals), elle n’est 
paS si bien cultiv^e que les autres Danois.” A Danish traveller might 
make the same sage observation in regard to the gamins” of Paris. 
Bticher’s tales are difficult to translate, because they are much interlarded 
with provincialisms and cant phrases in use among the inferior classes of 
society. 

Johan Ludwig Heiberg, born in 1791, a son of the P. A. Heiberg 
who was banished in 1800, is one of the leading authors of Denmark. He 
is extremely clever, and does not excel in lighter Htoraturo alone, although 
he is best known as a writer of novels and vaudevilles. Professor Hei- 
berg has introduced a new style of drama on the Danish stage. His 
pieces are neither tragedies, comedies, nor farces, but they have generally 
dramatic effect, witty dialogue, and amusing incid^ts. Most of them 
are written with a view of showing off the powers of his talented wife, 
Fru ‘Heiberg, who is one of the first of living actresses, and a groat 
favourite in Copenhagen. Among his vaudevilles there are “Et 
Eventyr i Rosenberg Have,” ‘‘An Adventure in Rosenberg Garden;” 
“ De Uadskillelige,” “ The Inseparables “ De Danske i Paris,” 
“The Danes in Paris;” “Nei,” “No;” “Nina;” “Fata Mor- 
gana,” and several others. To give some idea of Heiberg’s style, we 
shall take an extract from the little one-act vaudeville “ Ab,”* in which 
the heroine^ of the piece refuses one admirer, and accepts the other, with 
the same monosyllable, “ no.” There are only four individuals introduced, 
Justice Gamstrup^ a testy old gentleman ; Sophia, his niece; Ifammer, 
her admirer, a student of law, who lodges in the house with the - uncle 
and niece ; and Link, a parish clerk, formerly a schoolmaster, who has 
been selected by Gamstrup as a husband for his niece. lAnk arrives by 
invitation from the uncle, and stumbles upon Rammer, in whom he dis- 
covers a former pupil. Sophia has her uncle’s orders to receive this 
elderly admirer ; and at the same time Rammer makes her promise that 
she will not utter one word but* no to anything and everything he may 


? The “Panes in Paris,** “No,** and “Elverhoi,** “the Fairy Mount,’* of Hei- 
berg, the “ Battle for the yalhaUa,” and the “ lion Knight,** of Ingemaim, have 
aU hron tranriated into English by the writer of this article. 
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aay, and then retires ivhere he can overhear the conversation, Idnkf on 
entering, bows low, and says : 

Most honoured young lady, you know, of course, who Jam? 

Sophia (Amde, In regain to this question 1 can, with truth, indulge 
Hammer in his wish). No. 

lAnk, Doubtless the worthy justice has informed you that a certain person, 
for a certain purpose, intends to take a certain liberty with you .... tliat is 
to say, wishes to pay his most respectful respects to you ? 

Sophia^ No. 

Link, TLiat is most extraordinary* He wrote me that his lovely niece was 
quite aware of my coming. 1 don't understand it at all. Do you ? 

Sophia. No. 

Link. I am placed in a very ^ awkward position .... my name .... 
esteemed young lady . . is . . Link. 

Sophia (inquiringly). No? 

Link, x cs, of a surety. I reside at Grenaa. You know, of course, where 
Grenpi is ? 

^phia {drawling out the word, as if trying to remember'). N — o. 

Link. It lies on the coast, tlie east coast. I am not without a pretty fair 
reputation in the town, and, moreover, have no reason to complain of the re- 
ceipts of my office. 

After sundry attempts at conversation, to which she never makes any 
reply but mo," Link exclaims : 

Well, 1 shan't stand shilly-shallying any longer. After all I have been say- 
ing, you can’t doubt my intentions, so Til e'en come to the point at once. I 
love you— I 

Sophia (with pretended astoniihmeni). No ! 

Link. Not no, but yes. It is the positive truth ; and now I shall make so 
bold as to ask you the important question at once. Suppose 1 were to say to 
you — ^‘Miss Gamstriip, here stand I before you. My condition and my circum- 
stances are known to you — you see my figure, my air, my manner, my dress. 
Will you, seeing all tliat 1 present to your consideration, make me happy by 
bestowing on me your dear little hand, and your not less dear little heart 
Suppose I were to say all this to you, what would you answer ? 

Sophia. No. 

Link, That is rather an unpleasant word, but you smile while you say it, 
therefore perhaps you don’t mean it. Come, now, you don't really mean it ? 

Sophia. No. 

Link. Thank Heaven! that’s just what I thought. You mean to give me 
every hope ? 

Sophia. No. 

Link. Why not? I cannot understand you at all. Ah I you arc joking, I 
sec ; but pray let me have no more no's from your pretty mouth. 1 shall be 
satined with an equally short answer, which 1 shall dictate myself. Y— e— s, 
what does that spell ? 

Sophia, No. 

Link. Nay, nay, pardon me— it spells (^ride.) Her education must have 

been dreadfully neglected. 

(Unk sings.) 

A lesson let me give to you : 

In MO, there are but letters two ; 

It is a word short, but not sweet. 

Which folks don't often like to meet. 

Yes, like the Graces, numbers Ikrect 

And oh ! but say that word to me! 

Now, y— e— s, how do th^ go ? 

They make — let’s hear — they make a 
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Sophia, Kp, 

lank. You donH understand me, Vm afraid ? 

Sopkia. No. 

(lank singt again.) 

Then 1 will try, and tiy again, 

UntiM make my meaning plain. 

Yes is an easy word to spell— 

Tm si^re that you would do it well. 

Suppose you write down y — e— s 
On paper, ranging them just so ; 

Tm sure the word they make youUl guess. 

Pronounce it now— they make a 

Sophia. « jVo. 

Link. By no manner of means; that*s nottlie word they make. Vou don’t 
seem to understand me yet? 

Soj)hia. No. 

(Link sin^t again.) 

Sophia, dear, why will you grieve 
Your lover so ? I can’t believe 
You are so dull of comprehension ; 

To tease me must be your intention. 

But pray, put coquetry apart. 

And don’t pretend to be so slow ; 

I’m sure you know the word by heart— 

Come y— e— s will make a 

Sophia. jVb. 

Link, Do you seriously mean to assert that the letters y— e—s spell no f 

^phia (tneeringjp). No. 

lank. Ah, very well ; you do understand spelling, then, 1 see. But how am 
I to understand you ? You are silent. Did you mean no as an answer to my 
question ? Will you not have me ? 

Sophia. No. 

Link. On no account? 

Sophia. No. 

Link. Really, tliis is very delightful. But pray, give me some reason — some 
cause for your refusal ? 

Stphia (decidedly). No. 

Link. You speak as if my feelings were of no consequence. I don’t know 
why you should treat me in this way. Please, miss, answer me once for all. 
Do— you— not— like me? 

5opAMr. No — no— no— no— no! (She runs into her apartment.) 

Link. The deuce take the girl ! But she’s an idiot, a downright idiot. I 
shall waste ho more words upon her. 

When the uncle enters, Link complains to him of his niece’s conduct ; 
and old Gamstrup^ suspecting that Hammer has something to do with it, 
and seeing him aj^proaching, orders Sophia to answer nothing but no to 
him, and retires with Link to listen. Hammer comes in, and fancying 
Sophia alone, addresses her : 

Now I can speak out openly. May I dare to hope that we understand each 
other? That you know my sentiments, 1 cannot doubt. But I, Sophia, can 
I have misunderstood yours ? 

Sophia (tenderh/). No. ' 

Hammer. Oh, then I am the happiest fellow on earth ! 
else? 

Sophia. No. 


You love no one 
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Hammer QcneeUng), And now, when I lay my hand and my heart at ymir 
feet, when I vow- eternal love and fidelity to yon, you will not disbelive me? 
SopHa. No. 

Rammer. You will not forsake me ? 


Sophia. No. 

Hammer. Nor deny me this dear hand ? 

SopHa. No. 

Hammer. You will never repent of your engagement to me ? 
^hia. No. 

Hammer. Never cease to love me ? 

Sophia. No. 


Gamstrup and Zink rush from their hiding-place, and Gamtrup ex- 
claims, ** Hold — stop ! This is more than enough!” But niatters are 
speedily set to rights by Hammer^ $ telling that he has just come into a 
fortune ; upon which Link withdraws his suit, and the uncle his opposi- 
tion|p The vaudeville is wound up with a song and chorus, the last verse 
of which Sophia addresses to the audience. It ends with, 

Your favour, then, may yon bestow 
Upon this bagatelle ; 

And while wc bid you now farewell, 

Dash not our hopes with— iVb/ 

Heiberg’s “ Elverhoi,” Fairy Mount,” a graceful opera in five acts, 
is founded on an old superstition, and its music introduces some of the 
ancient Scandinavian airs. The air of. 

Far o\*r the waves the mermaid's song is heard, 
is a wild and beautiful melody ; originally a Swedish peasant song and 
dance, called ^‘Iledens Polska.” It is somewhat surprising that no 
manager of an English theatre has yet been found enterprising enough to 
try some of these northern novelties— all pertinaciously adhering to the 
old beaten track of adaptations from the French stage. 

Johan Ludwig Heiberg is also the author, in most instances, and editor 
in others, of some tales which are extremely popular. Among these are 
‘‘ En Hverdags Historic,” ** An Eveiy-day History;” “DeLyse Naetter,” 
‘‘ Bright Nights “ Mesalliance,” “ To Tidsaldre,” The Two Ages,” 
‘‘ Forirnggerjagt,” “ The Hunt for a Publisher,”* “ The Young and 
the Old Heart,” and many others. Heiberg publishes all his novels as 
merely edited by himself. Some of them u^e attributed to his mother, 
the Countess Gyllonborg. This lady, formerly the wife of Heiberg’s 
father, the banished dramatical writer, was divorced from him, and mar- 
ried afterwards a Swedish nobleman, who, for political faults, also, was 
exiled from his own country, and took up his abode in Denmark. To 
English people, the mention of a divorce suggests the idea of some flagrant 
misconduct ; but it is not necessarily connected with guilt in Denmark. 
Divorces are much more easily obtained there than in Great Britain. If 
two people live unhappily together, and wish to dissolve their marriage, 
the jDanisb laws admit the possibiliiy of their doing so ;t and so entirely 


* Some of Heibeig’s tales are in process of translation, and may be ofi^ed at 
a fhtuie day to EnglLh readers, if they are sucoessfiil in their <*Hunt for a Pub- 
lisher.” 

t We know a curious case of one of these separations. A lady and gentleman 
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can their marriage be annulled^ that they may legally many any 
dse. Not does iliis absolntdy involve a loss of respectability. It is not 
common, however, to find this legal license made use of. 

Carstens Hanch, bom 1791, of a good family, was a professor at Kiel, 
which he left when the Hoistotn war unhappily Insohe out. He xesides 
now on the island of iEroe, and still contributes to the literary stores of 
his country, which he has enriched with dramas, poems, and novels. 
Hauch is a most prolific as well as a favourite writer. Among his works 
may be named his Iris,” a miscellany, containing poetry and prose. His 
“ two poems,” one of which is called « The Sailor’s return Home his 
“ Lyrical Poems Bosaura,” a lyrical drama ; “ The Contrasts,” two 
dramatic poems; “ The Siege of Maestriclit,” “ The Death of Charles V.,” 
“ Tiberiui^” and “ Svend Grathe,” tragedies ; “ A Polish Family,” a ro- 
mance, &c., &c. 

The most celebrated work of Henrik Hcrz, who was born in 17^, is 

King Rent’s Daughter,” a drama wliich lias been beautifully tran^ted 
into English by Miss Chapman. He is the author of some other plays, 
and also of some poems ; among the latter arc his “ Poetiske Epistler fra 
Paradis,” published in 1831, and his Lyrical Dramatic Poems,” pub- 
lished ten years later. Among the former, “ Eu Eneste Feil,” “ A Single 
Fault,” “ Love and the Police,” and The Coimirs.” There are some 
specimens of Herz’s poetry in Christian Wiuther s “ Collection of One 
hundred and five Danish Romances;” one of them, the “Troubadour,” is 
extremely pretty. There aro in the same volume some good specimens 
of Hauch’s short poems — of course, some of Wiuther’s own, and those 
of his near relative, Paul Mdller. Christian Wiuther and Paul MOller 
are both poets of the present day ; the latter has translated the “Odysee” 
into Danish, as well as having written original poems. Winther is also 
a writer of novels — ^for this department of literature has now plenty of 
votaries in Denmark. Among these, the writers who publishes under 
the names of St. Hermidad and Carl Bernhard, hold prominent places. 
Their works are clever and lively, and gi*aphic iu their descriptions. 
“Et aar i Kiobenhavn,” “A Year iu Copenhagen,” in two volumes; 
“ Lykkens Yndling,” “ Fortune’s Favourite,” “ Old Souvenirs,” “ A 
Country Family,” “ The Commissioner,” “ Chronicles from the Times 
of Erik of Pomerania,” ‘‘Chronicles from the Times of Christian II.,” 
and other works, show that Mr. St. Aubain is not a loiterer in the path 
he has chosen for himself. If these pages should ever meet the eye of 
that talented author, we must hope that he will pardon us for giving the 
name he modestly desires to conceal.^ 

Professor Sibbern is . another distinguished writer ; his most admired 

were betrothed in Copenhagen at a very early age, and after a short acquaint- 
ance. The gentleman was obliged by circumstances to spend some years in a dis- 
tant colony. They were at length enabled to meet and to marry. But both hod 
changed in feelings, habits, and eveiy thing else; they were miserable. The lady 
insisted on a ^vorcie, whidi was obtained; sAe was a Lutheran, and married again. 
Hr, being a Roman Catholic, could not be released from bis vows without a dispen- 
sation from the Pope. He was not rich enough, or encigetic enough, to^ procure 
this; so he remains in the peculiar position of an unmarried and yet amarrid man! 

* It is at least b^ved in Copenhagen that Carl Bernliard, which is admitted 
to be a fletitioas name, and Mr. St. Aubain, are one and the same. 
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work IS entitled “ Gabrieli’s Posthumous Letters.*^ The first volume of 
these letters was published in 1826 or 1827 ; the remainder about two^ 
years ago. 

Hans Christian Andersen is probably better known in England* than 
any other Danish writer. He was bom at Odensee, Funen. in 1805, in an 
humble rank of society, and has raised himself entirely by his own genius, 
it would be needless here to give any outline of his life, that having been 
sufficiently dwelt on by the translators of his works. Those which have 
appeared in English consist of tales, longer and shorter, fairy legends, 
and fanciful stories of various kinds. His longest romance is the Im« 
provvisatorc/’ of which that popular and accomplished authoress, Mrs. 
Ilowitt, has given to tlie British public a spirited translation. The same 
lady has also rendered into English, 0. T.,” published by Andersen, in 
1836, and ‘‘ Kun en Spillemand” (“Only a Fiddler^), which came out in 
Denmark the following year. Andersen’s dramatic works, which are 
inferior to his romances, legends, and “ Eventyr,” have not been generally 
successful in Denmark ; but his poetry is much admired. His poems ai*e 
less known in this country than his prose works. They are extremely 
pretty : some of them full of feeling, some very fanciful, others 
humorous. Andersen partakes more of the nature of the dove than of 
riiat of the eagle ; he seeks no lofty eyrie — ^lie gazes not on the blazing 
sun with an eye bright as its meridian rays ; he loves to linger among 
shady groves, and on the margin of limpid streams ; his fancy revels 
amidst mermaids’ caves and scenes of fairy land. One is reminded, when 
reading his “ Eventyr,” and little poems, of the sort of peaceful, dreamy 
pleasure, which one enjoys when loitering, on a warm summer’s day, 
under embowering trees, listening to the rustling of the leaves, to the 
lulling sound of some rivulet near, or to the distant dashing of the waves 
on a level shore. All very soothing and sweet ; but a kind of listless 
enjoyment, to which an active mind could not long submit. Andersen 
tells, himself, in one of hji^ little poems, what he loves : 

I love the ocean when ’tis raging wildly ; 

1 love it, when its waves arc flowing mildly. 

And the moon beams upon its waters blue. 

I love the mountains, and their torrents, too ; 

And the deep dales and forests green I love, 

And the still night, witli its bright stars above ; 

The sunset’s golden tints, dim twilight sweet. 

And tlie wliite hoar-frost, crisp beneath one's feet. 

But hate— what do 1 hate ? Oh ! I hate nought. 

Except each evil and each bitter thought, 

And sin, that fain would harbour in my breast. 

Children I love — in innocence how bless'd ! 

And minstrelsy I love, and birds, and flowers. 

And all tliat’s beauteous in this world of ours. 

I love my friends — and woman 1 one alone 
1 loved ; she was a bride, and yet I own, 

That disappointed love I cherish still 
Yes, love those sorrows that my bosom All! 

I love to think upon the grave’s repose. 

And yonder world where the freed spirit goes, 
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These lines, headed “Hvad jeg elsker/’ “What I love,” are in a 
volume of poems, dedicated to Oehlenschiceger, and show, at least, what 
an amiable man Andersen is. “ The Dying Child’* has been one of the 
most praised of Andersen’s minor poems, and it has been translated into 
several languages. That onr readers may judge of it for themselves, we 
give a chSse English version 'of it : 

Mother, I am tired, and I would fain go sleep ; 

Oh ! let me near thy heart once more sweet slumber seek ; 

Hut thou must promise first thou wilt no longer weep, 

For so scalding are thy tears, that they burn upon my cheek. 

The stormy wind blows loudly, and I sliiver with the cold ; 

But in my dreams, dear mother, all — all is calm around ; 

And little cherubs smiling, 1 fancy I behold, 

When my weary eyes are closed, and I hear no startling sound. 

Mother, dost thou see yon angel at my side ? 

The sweet songs that he sings, oli, mother, dost thou hear? 

See, see ! lie has two wings, spread out so white and wide ; 

Oh ! surely, ’twas our Loid himself, who bade him thus appear ! 
Green, and gold, and red, before my eyes arc blending ; 

These, doubtless, are bright fiow'rets brought me from the sky, 

By yonder shining being, on my bed attending, 
shall I have wings, too, mother, tell me, when I die? 

Why dost thou tremble tliiis ? my hands why dost thou press ? 

Why dost thou lay thy check, ticar mother, close to mine ? 

Oh ! I can feel ’tis moist, but it does not burn the less ; 

Wliat dost tbou fear for me ? lam for ever thine. 

Thou must no longer sigh so sadly as thou hast. 

If thou fvill still weep on, then I will weep with thee ; 

But, oh ! I feel so faint — my eyes are closing fast — 

Oh ! mother — mother, see, the angel’s kissing me ! 

One of Andersen’s own favourites is “ Soldaten,’* “ The Soldier.” It 
has been translated into German, by Chamisso.^. The following is from 
the Danish original : 

Tiie drums are beating with a muffled sound ; 

How long the way seems to yon fatal ground ! 

Would all were over, and he' were at rest; 

My heart is breaking— bursting in my breast ! 

^ I had, in this wide world, one only friend ; 

’Tis he, who to bis doom of death'they send, 

With music’s clanging strains and m&rtial show ; 

And I, paraded with the rest, must go ! 

For the last time God’s sun doth he behold ; 

Soon, soon for him will all be dark and cold ! 

And now he kneels— and now his eyes they bind-* 

Oh 1 may his soul eternal mercy find ! 

The nine have fired— not one without a sigh : 

Eight of the whizzing balls have passed him by ; 

One only took sure aim of all the nine — 

The ball that struck him in the heart was— mine I 
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One more specimen of his verses we shall give, for the sentiment eon- 
veyed in them is inexpressibly charming : 

THE COT. 

Where beat the wild waves on the strand, 

A little cot is seen to stand ; 

Around it smiles no patch of green, 

Nor shrub, nor flow’ret gay, 1 ween ; 

But sky alone, and sea, and sand, 

The view that cottage can command ; 

Yet there a paradise is found — 

Love doth within its walls abound. 

Nor gold, nor silver there appear, 

But two who hold each other dear. 

On smiling lips affection lies, 

And eyes look into loving eyes ; 

No angry thought can there find birth — 

Forgotten is the whole wide earth, 

With all its joys, its pomp, its strife — 

Heart mingles there with heart for life ! 

When it is considered how humble was Andersen’s training in child- 
hood, how scanty his early education, a considerable degree of genius 
cannot be denied to him. By the force of his talents alone, he has raised 
himself from being the inmate of a plebeian roof to becoming the guest, 
and the honoured guest, of princes. The vanity which poor Andersen, in 
his simplicity, has not the art to conceal, may well bo pardoned to one 
who has thus made his way in the world of letters and in the world of 
society. 

F. Schaldemose, Carl Bagger, Ennl Aarestrup, H. P. Holst, and P. F. 
Paludan Mtiller, arc all poets of the present day \ the two last ijamed 
being among the leading authors of Denmark. Paludan Muller was born 
in 1809. His most esteemed works are “Adam Homo,” a poem, pub- 
lished in 1842; “ Dandserinden,” “The (female) Dancer;” “Venus,” a 
dramatic poem ; “ Zuleima’s Fliglit,” a tale ; “ Love at Court,” a play ; 
poems published in 1836, viz. : “ Adventures in a Forest,” and “ Alfand 
Rose,” and “ Dryaden*s Bryllup,” “ The Dryad’s Bridal,” a dramatic 
poem, published in 1844. 

Hans Peter Holst, another popular favourite among living authors, has 
brought out, besides other works, “ Ude og Hiemme,” “ Out and Home,” 
reminiscences of travel;, in the same year, 1843, “New Portfolio;” 
also novels. New Yearns |;ift 9 , poems, &c. A somewhat recent work of 
his, the second edition of which came out in 1830, has made a great sen- 
sation in Denmark. It is entitled, “ Den lille Hornblseser,” “ The little 
Homblowcr,” and is a poem in various parts, or numbers, written during 
the excitement of the Schleswig-Holstein war — very spirited and patrio- 
tic indeed. It gives, among other scenes, the departure for the seat of 
war, theibivouac, the assault, after the battle, &c., and ends with the re- 
turn home. The volume is inscribed, in two loyal verses, to the King of 
Denmark, Frederick Vll., who made himself so popular during the war. 
There are some splendid verses in this poem ; it is impossible to read it 
without entering into the glowing and excited feelings of the poet, who 
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places in the most vivid manner before his readers the stirring scenes 
which he describes. One can fancy one sees the thick cold mist hanging 
over the field, which is so soon to become the theatre of the fearfiil battle ; 
that, as the wind occasionally scatters the fog, a glimpse is caught of the 
enemy’s martial columns, with their bayonets glancing even in that uncer- 
tain light. Then come the hasty movement in the camp — the trumpets’ 
blasts : 

And to the stormy strife they rush, 

And to that bloody game \ 

Again — 

And the earth trembles ’neath the shock 
Of the fearful cannons’ roar, 

And flames liglit up those massive walls 
Where all was gloom before I 

He tells how— 

. The best, the dearest blood gushed down 

Into the thirsty ground ; 

And how — 

.... Death, with its grisly hand, 

Seizes its victims fast ; 

And corpse of friend and foe, in peace 
On the same field arc cast. 

The whole poem is original in its conception, and well wrought up in its 
execution ; and if Holst had never written another line, would have 
entitled liini to a distinguished niche among his country’s best authors. 

An extremely clever writer, of another stamp, is M. Goldschmidt, a 
Jew. He was born, according to bis own statement, in October, 1819, 
at Vordingborg, on the Baltic, near Nestved, in Zealand. He received 
his education at the university of Copenhagen, where he was remarked for 
his talents, and his success in all his studies. Ho was for some time the 
editoP of Corsaren — The Corsair — a weekly, and, under Goldschmidt’s 
management, a clever periodical; something between Punch and the 
Athenoium. It noticed new books, and musical and theatrical matters, 
and it likewise ridiculed men and manners. The illustrations, however (of 
those numbers that we Iiave seen at least), were by no means so good as 
those which are found in Punch, The Corsair has fallen off since Gold- 
schmidt withdrew from conducting it. He is now the Iditor of a 
monthly magazine — the best in Copenhagen — entitled iVbref Syd — 
Nor A and South, Goldschmidt is the author of a tale in wliich much 
light is throntn on the manners, habits, and religious ceremonies of the 
Jews. It is still more interesting, as it describes the feelings, towards 
Christians, of a well educated, intellectual, and sensitive Jew. The 
battle, in his own mind, between his inclination for the society of his 
Christian fellow-creatures and his shrinking from their real or appre- 
hended coldness and disdain. The galling consciousness that a brand 
had been set upon him from his cradle, that to imbibe and cherish a pre- 
judice — as he would call it — against himself and all his race, k maae a 
point of duty and religion among the beings who, in all otfaefllespects, 
are like himself— all t& is painted with a masterly hand, with the hand 
of one who has studied the workings of the human heari;. One charm 
of Goldschmidt’s very original mid striking tale is, that he has copied or 
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borrowed from nobody, either in his own language, or that of any other 
land. 

Two translations of this talented work have appeared in English. The 
one, called Jacob Bendizen,*’ after its hero, in three volumes ; the 
other, entitled The Jew of Denmark,” in one volume, which is the 
size of the original. Some readers have been disappointed with the 
conclusion of this tale; the non-conversion to Christianity of its Jewish 
hero. One clever critic has said, that there might have been a gradual 
and almost unconscious conversion of the Jew — ^bit by bit of the cere- 
monial law being thrown aside, until he stood face to face with the naked 
spirituality of Judaism alone — an easy convert to Christianity by the 
imperceptible workings of his own minii. Love encouraging what reason 
had begun, and reason clinching the conclusions of love.” Such, un- 
doubtedly and naturally, would have been made the result had a Chris- 
tian written the work ; but it would have been unnatural and unwo/thy 
in a Jewish author to have made his hero (whom he did not wish to 
portray as a despicable character) become a renegade to the faith in which 
he himself believes. Goldschmidt's tale, A Jew,” was published under 
the assumed name of Adolph Meyer.” He is now hringing out a 
second edition of it, in Copenhagen, with some alterations. 

J. M. Thiele, the compiler of ‘^Transactions of the Scandinavian 
Literary Society," author of “ Letters from England and Scotland,” of a 
collection of “ Danske Folkesagn," in two volumes,' -viz., old traditions, 
ghost stories, fairy legends, superstitions, &c., — is also the writer of a life 
of Thorwaldscn, which has been I'ecently translated into German, and 
may, therefore, probably find its way to England, through the medium 
of a re-translation. Some of Thiele’s popular traditions arc very curious 
and amusing, and in them can be traced the subjects, or, at least, ground- 
work, of many modem Danish poems. Odensee is one of the favourite 
scenes of several of these wild legends ; and this may, perhaps, account 
for H. C. Audei'scn’s fondness for these “ Eventyr.” No doubt such 
fancy-lore was as common in the cottage as in the rural dwellings of the 
rich, and he had, therefore, most likely heard from his infancy of wizards 
and Spaac-wives, spectres, mermaids, and the Elfin race, way -wolves, 
enchanted rocks, and all the wonders and mysteries connected with 
St. Canute^ church at Odensee. Among the numerous old sayings and 
superstitious beliefs related in this work of Thiele, are to be found most 
of those prevalent in Scotland, as well as those common in different parts 
of England, and in Germany. The ceremonies to be performed on 
St. John’s Eve, on Christmas Evo, New-Year’s night, &c., resemble those 
'SO well descried by Walter Scott and Burns. There are some super- 
stitions, however, different ; for instance, “ One must never weep over the 
dying, or, at least, let tears drop on them, for, then, thejr will not find 
rest in their graves,” — “ One must cut one’s nails on a Friday, that will 
bring good luck,” — “ When a party are assembled at table on a Christmas 
evening,' j^d one of them wishes to know if any among them will die 
before tlm following Christmas, he or she must silently leave the room, 
and, going outside, must peep through a pane of glass in the window. 
The individual who is then seen sitting at the table without a head, is to 
die before the expiration of the following year.” In these volumes are 
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anecdotes of flying midnight huntsmen,— of trees that turn at night into 
whole colonies of uttle elves, — of castles suddenly sinking into the earth, 
and their site becoming lakes. Such, it is said, was the origin of Dal- 
lerup Lake, in Zealand. The lord of the castle, who was an ungodly 
and wicked person,” persisted in his evil courses in spite of all the re- 
monstrances made to him by a monk. So one night, as he and his two 
brothers were drinking and carousing, behold 1 the castle ** sank suddenly 
deep into the ground,” aud a lake, which has remained ever since, ap- 
peared on the vacated spot ! 

Kammen'aad* J. C. Riise has published many volumes of what he 
terms Historical and Geographic Archives,” a “ Library for Young 
People,” and similar instructive works. Paggoard is a writer on geology, 
and Martensen on theology. Bille, of travels aud voyages ; his Reise 
omkring Jorden,” ** Voyage round the World,” is a work much esteemed. 
C. F. Allen, the professor of Danish history at the university of Copen- 
hagen, has published one of the best histories extant of his own country ; 
it has already gone through three editions. He brings his histoiy down 
to the death of King Frederick VI., who was succeeded by Christian VIIL 
Of the good old Frederick, Professor Allen truly says, ‘‘ that he had seen 
many sorrowful days, but had ever sought to promote the welfare of his 
people, whose love had followed him to the grave.” 

Professor Carl Christian Rati), the president, and Professor Wegener, 
the vice-president, of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, stand 
high among the leading literati of Copenhagen. Professor Rafn has 
translated several Icelandic sagos, and is the author of the celebrated 
and very learned work, entitled Antiquitates Americanse.” 

There remains now only to mention the female writers of Denmark. 
ITie list is a short one ; for, however clever, well-informed, and superior 
the Danish ladies may be, few of them have chosen to emerge from the 
privacy of domestic life, and place tlieir names before the world. Nor 
are the names of those few by any means so well known as are the names 
of some of the authoresses of a neighbouring country. None have 
attempted to rival that charming Swedish writer, the late Baroness 
Knorring — Miss F. Bremer — or the still brighter in Swedish litera- 
ture, that most talented and admirable writer, Madame Einilie Flygare 
Carlin. 

Upwards of two hundred years ago, a learned Danish lady, Birgitte 
Thott, published several translations of Greek and Latin works, which 
were more valued then than original compositions. She does not appear 
to have had any imitators or followers in her literary career, for we do • 
not hear again even of one stray female writer, until the earlier part of 
this present century ; when Mrs. Hegerman Lindencrone appeared as an 
authoress, and distinguished herself much as a translator from the Ger- 
man, and an original writer. Among her poems may bo mentioned one 
on the death of Foersom, the Danish translator of Shakspe|re. The 
Countess Gyllenborg, before spoken of, who publishes in coojunccion with 
her celebrated son, J. L. Heiberg; Miss Cecilie Beyer, the able trans- 
lator of some of Calderon’s plays, and who has also written pretty lyric 
poems ; and Miss Fibige, said to be the authoress of the work entitled 

* A Danish title. 
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** Clan Raphael,” are the principal writers of the female sex in Denmark. 

Clara Raphael,” published in 1851, consists of twelve letters, written 
by a young lady as if to an intimate friend. Thei nrincipal suUect is, 
the emancipation of her own sex ; and the book, of wnich Johan Ludwig 
Heiberg is the editor, and to which he has alExed a very oomplimentary 
prefaxse, has created, by all accounts, a great sensation in Copenhagen. 
It would be hardly possible to convey a just idea of this little work by 
any short extracts, yet we shall give one or two. In letter 3rd we find : 

For the first time in iny life I regret that 1 am not a man. How destitute 
in aim, how unsubstantial is our life, compared to theirs ! Is it right that the 
half of the human species should be shutout from all employment calling forth 
the powers of the mind ? Or has our Creator really made us of such inferior 
materials (as I have heard one of these interesting gentlemen here, in the 
country, in sober earnestness assert), that we must, automaton-like, content our- 
selves with the trivial labours which arc indicated to us as our portion in this 
life? Have our minds then no enerj^ — our souls no inspiration? Men have 
a thousand paths to improvement. Besides their studies, they iiavc as free an 
interchange of thought with their friends as they can wish. But we ! among 
our compeers, how seldom do we find those who are interested in anything 
beyond mere trifles! And gentlemen seldom coiidcscc'ud to take the 
trouble of wasting even a little of their wisdom in serious conversation witli 
ladies. £ver}*tbing tends to efface any peculiar individual stamp or property 
in the character of a young girl. ** That is not liked — it is not feminine to 
speak so — one miis| not be different from otiicr people,’* 5:c. Half so much 
coqiictiy and silly vanity would not be found among our sex, if custom per- 
mitted the development of natural inclination in each individual. But girls, 
poor things ! have now spiritual stays laced on before they know how to think. 

In another letter to her Dear Mathilde,” Chira writes : 

We were talking the other day of death, and I said, I was surprised, when 
those we loved died, that we did not rejoice /or them tlmt they had passed to a 
better life. Every one stared at me, as if I had fallen from the moon. “ But,** 
said Camilla, “ would you not feel for your own loss ?” “ Yes,‘* I replied, “ I 
would grieve for the loss lo vie of tlic dead ; but I am convinced that sorrow 
would subside in reflecting on the happiness of the one taken from me.’* And 
what do you think Madame Stax exclaimed ? That I was a complete egotist — 
tliat the person who could spenk thus, could never have given a tiiought to 
another being but her own self! ! The gcneial ideas about life and death are 
sadly perverted. M'hen one who has been long weary of this world passes 
into eternal life, it is said, ** tlmt poor person is dead !” They speak of life, and 
forget everlasting life ; they speak of death, and forget eternity ! 

But ue must not forget that all things must have an end ; and that it 
is time to bring to a conclusion this slight survey of a literature which 
has hitherto been but little known in Britain. Wc shall only add the 
hope that this impartial, and wc can affirm, correct, outline of Danish 
authors and their works, may have been interesting to some of the readers 
of the J\^ew Monthly Magazine. 
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Eykbt one who has visited — and few there are^ we take it, who have 
not — that delightful little watering-place^ the .Droppingfall Wells, must 
have observed the fine gilt letter-cage in the entranoe-hall of the Turde 
Doves Hotel, in which are arranged the letters of expected visitors, pro- 
claiming as well the coming greatness, as acting as advertisements of the 
house’s custom. Hei'e, as regular as swallows in the spring, or as the 
horse in the little roundabout at a fair, have appeared, year after year, the 
letters of Major-General Sir Thomas Trout, the letters of Captain Hely 
Hobkirk Stubbs, the letters of Lady Maria and Miss Muff, the letters of 
John Brown and Mr. Lamb, the letters of Mrs. Sharp and Miss Flat, the 
letters of wo don’t know who besides. It is from this authentic source 
that tile respected “ we” of the Droppinyfall fFelh Gazette compiles his 
weekly bulletin of the rank, fashion, and beauty that visit this most celes- 
tial of all sublunary scenes. 

The entrance-hall is well adapted for a watering-place lounge, being a 
fine lofty, airy apartment, flagged with black and white diamond-pat- 
terned marble flags; while the walls arc done in such good imitation of 
various marbles, that many a one feels them, to be satisfied that they are 
not in the real marble halls of the song. On the south, the hall opens 
into a public billiard-room; on the right is the spacious coflcc-rooni, 
whore wax lights are supplied without charge — or “free gratis,” as 
the waiter says ; and on the left are the private apartments of the 
hostess, Mrs. Mendlove ; through the plato-glass window of which, 
commanding the aforesaid letter-cage and hall, her lovely daughter, 
Constantia, may afternoonly bo seen lounging elegantly on a rosc-colourcd 
sofa, in the full-blown costume of a Bloomer. The sash of the window 
is then up, and while the sill forms an agreeable resting-place for the arm 
of an admiring lounger, tlic Icttcr-bnx below is a most convenient excuse 
for being there if any one happens to come upon the happy couple un- 
awares. Then Constantia goes on with her knitting or needlework, and 
the swain drops upon his light reading of “ Major-General Sir Thomas 
Trout,” “ Captain Hely Hobkirk Stubbs,” or whoever happens to be in 
the “ lock-up,” just as if the improvement of his mind was his solo and 
entire mission. 

The hall of the Turtle Doves Hotel fonns a sort of centre of attraction 
for the visitors of cither end of the pretty, but rather straggling village 
or town ; and, being on a level with the street flags, invalids having the 
entree can be wheeled in in their garden-chairs thi-ough the bright-fold- 
ing mahogany sash-doors, where, in addition to the benefit of a well- 
framed railway time-table and a weather-glass, tliey have the run of the 
letter-cage, of a couple of country papers, a second-hand copy of the /W, 
a guide to the Wells, and the use of a hat-brush — all very attractive things 
in their way. High ’Change is generally about noon, when the Bloomer, 
having got herself becomingly up, and the letter-box arranged, throws up 
the sash of her window, and. subsides in attitude on her sofa. Sir Thomas 
Trout, who always arrives with, the punctuality of the soldier, is the self- 
elected ^at gun of the place, and to him are referred all matters of pedi- 
gree, etique tt^ points . of honour-— of warfare and military disdipline 
generally. WEat he saysns law. Sir Thomas, who is a peripatetic gour^ 
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mandj always feeds into a severe fit of the mut towards autumn, and 
comes to the Droppingfall Wells to be cured — uian which, we may safely 
say, there is no better place. 

Last season, however, wc grieve to add — for we have a shore in the 
Turtle Doves Hotel on the sly — Droppingfall Wells bad not its fair share 
of company. Whether this was owing to the Crystal Palace, or to the 
miscarriage of prophet Cobden’s predictions as to the improvement of 
landed property by the repeal of the corn-laws, or to whim, or to fashion, 
or to caprice, we know not ; but such was the case, as we know to our cost. 
That it was not owing to any falling-off in tlie management of the hotel, 
we are in a condition to speak; for we were there the greater part of the 
autumn, and never saw better management, better cookery, better wine, 
better beer, better ten, better butter, better anything, or a more beautifiil 
Bloomer ; and, despite what Mr. Albert Smith may say as to inns gene- 
rally, the charges were by no means exorbitant. Not, of course, that wc 
paid anything, but we saw and helped to inflame the bills of those who 
did pay. That, however, is not the point, and is only thrown in by way 
of giving a lift to the house. Our business is with a guest — another great 
gun of the world. 

It was just about what is usually the height of the season, that the 
drooping spirits of the beautiful Bloomer were cheered by the anival of 
three portentous-looking letters, headed. 

On Her Majesty’s Service,” 

and addressed — 

“ To William Hevcland, Esq., A.D.C., &c., &c., &c., 

‘‘ Turtle Doves Hotel, 

“ Droppingfall Wells.” 

My wor — rod !” exclaimed she, clutching them, and admiring the 
great seals — the royal anns ; and then turning to the directions — my 
wor — roll,” repeated slie, “ but this is something like,” reading-— 

“ ‘ On Her Majesty's Service, 

‘ William Hevelaiul, Esq., A.D.C.' 

“ A.D.C.,” repeated she— “ A.D.C. — what’s A.D.C., postman?” 

“ A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 11, I. J.,” replied the postman, hurrying off, 
saying the alphabet. ' 

Well,” said the Bloomer, turning one of the letters upside down, 
“he’s somebody, that’s quite clear— on Her Majesty’s Service — well, 1 
think! If this isn’t the making of the house, 1 don’t know what will.” 

She then turned it upright again, os if in hopes that a fi'esh view 
would help her to decipher it, but with no better success. The A.D.C. 
fairly puzzled her. She would like to know what it meant. K.C.B.’s, 
LL.O.’s, F.B.S. 8, D.C.L.'s, she had severally caged, but never an 
A.D.C. “ What could A.D.C. mean ?” thought she, as she run her eye 
over the bedroom book, considering where she should put so important a 
personage. “ It must be a good room — low down, too. Ah, there was 
No. 3 — ^uice airy room, three windows, two looking to the street, and the 
other to the buttercup meadows.” 

Mary !” exclaimed she, ringpog the housemaid’s bell, and applying 
her mouth to the communicating-pipe in the wall. 

Mem ?” answered a voice downwards. 

No. 3 ready ?” replied the Bloomer, upwards. 
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' Yes, mem,*’ answered the voice downwards. 

Fat on the pink toilet-cover, and clean muslin curtains, and the new 
counterpane, and I’ll give you some fine towels when 1 come up-stairs/’ 
said the Bloomer. 

** Yes, mem,” replied the v<nce. 

The Bloomer then had another look at the letters, in hope of inspira- 
tion; but none coming, she took down the key of the lock-up, and pro- 
ceeded to place them in custody. Very conspicuously she arranged 
them, too, one above the other in the very centre of the long gilt-wired 
box, keeping all the insignificant Browns, Joneses, and Greens, at a 
respectful distance from them. After taking a lingering look, she re- 
sumed her place on the sofa, Ihinch in hand, to watch the impression 
they produced upon the comers. 

The first to visit the gay scene on this auspicious day were the three 
Miss' D’Oyleys. They generally accompanied their brother to the 
billiard-room, and after conning the fashionable column in the Post^ in- 
forming themselves what was doing in high life— that high life for which 
they yearned with the most ardent .aspirations — they glanced their lustrous 
eyes through the letter-box, and then proceeded on their travels. They 
were all struck With the important A.D.C. letters, but made no demon- 
stration in the presence of the Bloomer. When they got outside, how- 
ever, it was different. * 

“ Who can Mr. Heavy tree be ?” What’s A.D.C.?” exclaimed Anna 
Maria and Jane Sophia in the same breath. 

** Heavy tree; it’s not Heavy tree,” replied Miss D’Oyley, who had 
taken a more deliberate read than her sisters. 

** Who is it then ?” asked Anna Maria. 

Hevelandy I read it,” replied the elder sister. 

“ Well, but what’s A.D.C. ?” asked Jane Sophia. 

“ Don't know,” replied Miss D’Oyley. 

Next came Mrs. and the Miss Bowerbanks. They lived at Raspberry 
Tart Lodge, but having seriously damaged a five-pound note at the 
Turtle Doves on their coming, had arranged with Timothy, the head 
waiter, to have their letters directed to the Turtle Doves, instead of to 
the less aristocratic mansion they occupied. Great talk, too, it made in 
the little country town from wnence they came, that they should be 
sojourning so long at such a first-rate hotel, accompanied with the usual 
significant shrugs and wishes that they mightn’t be going it.” Mrs. 
Bowerbank, however, not coming up to the Bloomer’s idea of a Indy — 
chiefly, we believe, because she gave her cast-off clothes to the poor of 
her village, instead of to her maid — the Bloomer just contented herself 
with exclaiming from the back of Punchy as she contemplated the party 
over the top, 

Nothing for you to-day, ma’am.” 

Oh, indeed !” replied Mrs. Bowerbank, who had brought her gold- 
chained eyeglass to bear on the all-absorbing letters ; ** William Heve- 
land, Esq., A.D.C. Who can he be, 1 wonder? On her Majesty’s 
Service, too and hereupon she turned into the hall to take up the Posf, 
in hopes that some one would come in to expound. 

Little old Miss Gaby followed, but being a lady who professed to be 
quite destitutjs of curiositgr, she never looked into the letter-box while 
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there was any one there to ^ see her ; so she immediately entered into a 
moat cordial disquisition with Mrs. Bowerbank about toe ^ weather^ ez» 
pressing the most sanguine hopes as to the harvestj just as. if she had 
three hundred acres of wheat, and two hundred acres of barley, to say. 
nothing of green crops, dependent upon its. caprice, though all the soil slie 
possessed was what she had brought in on her dirty shoes. 

Hie OYerpoweritig Mrs. Flummocks, known in the matrimonial market 
as the Crusher/’ from the summary way she settles little gentlemen’s 
pretensions who made up to her tmering daughters, then forced the 
^Tier of both doors, and sailed into the hall like a tragedy queen, 
leaving the folding-doors flopping like condor's wings behind her. ^ Mrs. 
Flummocks held herself high, and only vouchsafed a gentle inclination 
of the head to the Bowerbanks, while she honoured Miss Gaby, who 
could in no ways interfere with her daughters, with the tips of her fingers* 
This done, she sailed ix>und to the letter-box, and was soon struck with 
the imposing-looking documents in the middle. 

On Her Majesty’s Service. 

“ William Heveland, Esq., A.D.C.,*' 
read she, slowly and deliberately. William Heveland,’* repeated she, 
looking up. Wonder if he’s any relation of tlie Hevalands, of Heve- 
land CasUe — very old friend of our family’s if lie is. Oh, good morn- 
ing, Miss Mcndlove,” continued she, addi'ossing the Bloomer, as If she 
now saw her for the first time ; good morning, Miss Mendlove. Pray 
can you tell me what country this Mr. Heveland, whose letters 1 see in 
the case, is from ?’* 

Are there some letters in the case for that name ?" asked the 
Bloomer, witli an air of the utmost innocence, for she hated Mrs. Flum- 
mocks, whose maid gave the worst possible description of her meanness, 
particularly in the tca-and-sugar department. Moreover, though Mrs. 
Flummocks “ Miss Mcndlove’d” her to her face, she knew that she young 
pcrsoii’d” her behind her back, and laughed at her ridiculous costume,” 
as she called her Bloomer attire. Are there any letters in the case for 
that name?” replied the Bloomer, in answer to Mrs. Flummocks’s 
inquiry. 

Ye^ three,” replied Mrs. Flummocks, looking them over. Can 
you tell me who he is ?” 

No, mem, I can’t,” snapped the Bloomer, returning to her Punch. 

What does A.D.C. mean, Martha?” asked the Crusher, turning to 
her eldest daughter, who, with her two strapping sisters, had entered the 
htdl, while mamma was looking into the letter-box, and making het 
attempts on the Bloomer. 

A.D.C., A.D.C.,” repeated the gigantic Martha; I’m sure I don’t 
know, mamma. ABC one understand but 1 don’t know what A.D.Q, 
means.” 

It’s on a letter— something Heveland, Esq., A.D.C.,” obsorved iihe 
Crusher, adjusting her front 

‘^an it have any tiling to do wirii the Company’s service ?” sug- 
gested the second strapper, whose name was Sarah. 

“Company’s service,” repeated the CniriieF«. who.. bad bad one or 
two of that breed through hand»-—“ Company’s 8efvice«-HAa«--that is 
H.E.I.C., Honourable East India Company,^ isn’t it?” 
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Tbe Geogiaphieal Sodefy^ pedumi^ sugrated the youngeet^ Miae 
Maigsxet, who, bdng last firom sdiool, might be leesonaUj euppowd to 
have her learning fresher than the others. 

No ; that’s F.R.O.S., Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society/’ 
mouthed the eldest, in her usual knock-me^own way, silencing the 
•sister, and settling the disquisition. 

The hall now began to ml. Mr., Mrs., and three Miss Softeners, came 
stealing in, and before the door closed on their entry, Mrs. and tlie Mim 
H olloways followed. Then came Mr. Biddle and Mr. Dawes, Mr. Dixon 
and Miss Hat, Mr. Rap and Master Paine, Mr. Slade and J^s Comer, 
with Mrs. Comer following judiciously with Mrs. Fisk, whom she had 
assisted last year to capture the slippery Mr. Prance. Ladies, however 
much they may dislike each other, and which, by-the-by, they almost all 
do, will always combine to catch a man. They don't know how soon 
they may require similar assistance themselves. 

Well, as the hall filled, the box was visited, and fresh inquii-ies arose to 
what A.D.C. meant. What does A.D.C. mean ?” superseded the state 
of the weather, or ** What do you think of the Great Exhibition ?” One 
said it meant one thing, anotner another, but each fresh suggestion was 
disposed of almost as quickly as it was made. At length, as ingenuity 
was ajj^out exhausted, a cockaded footman, in a coat of many colours, was 
seen manoeuvring a garden-chair outside, and a rush being made to 
either folding-door, the great Major-General Sir Thomas Trout was 
wheeled into the hall. The usual sdutatioiis over, and inquiries made as 
to the state of his dear hand, and his dear arm, and his dear foot, and so 
on, the question was soon put, 

What does A.D.C. mean, Sir Thomas 

“ A.D.C.,” replied be, with a mingled smilo of pity and contempt — 

A.D.C. Why, don’t you know? Aide-de-camp to be sure — ^what I 
was to my Lord Bully well.” 

“Oh, to be sure!” exclaimed half a dozen voices; “how stoopid not 
to know it ! Aide-de-camp, to be sure ! so it is.” 

“Why do you ask?” inquired the great man, as the exclamations 
ceased. 

“ Oh ! only there are some letters directed so to a gentleman here, or 
coming here.” 

“Indeed!” replied the major-general, raising his eyebrows; adding, 
“ I have no information on the subject.” 

Just as if no military man had any business at DroppingfoU Wells 
without consulting him. 

“ Indeed !” repeated Sir Thomas. What’s his name ?” 

“ Heveland, Sir Thomas,” replied the Crusher, who was very ambitious 
o{%he great man’s notice ; indeed, at one time, fancied she was to be 
L^y Trout 

“ Heveland — ^Heveland,” repeated Sir Thomas. “ Know the name- 
know the name;” adding to his coach-horse footman, “Jeremiidi, tdl 
Miss Mendlove I want to spesJc.to herJ* 

“ Yes^ Sir Thomas,” replied Jeremisli, touching his bat, and moving 
aww to inform the Koomer through the window. 

brought the fair lady,- in her eilver*buttoned light-blue silk vesl^ 
with a flowing jacket of a darker blue above a lavender-coloured tunic 
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aiid white trouserSf fiogering her cambric collarette and crimson silk neck- 
tie above her richly-figured shirt, with mock-diamond buttons scattered 
freely down the centre. 

Good morning, Miss Constantia,” exclaimed the old knight, gaily. 

“ So you’ve got an aide-de-camp here, have you ? No wonder you’re so 
smart,” added he, looking her over. ^ ^ 

A wkatf Sir Thomas ?*’ asked the Bloomer, not exactly catching 
what he said. 

** Ah, you know, you naughty one !” exclaimed the ex-aide-de-camp, 
archly ; adding, Tell me, my dear, is Mr. Heveland at home ?” 

He’s not come yet, Sir Thomas,” replied the fair lady, now putting 
that and that together, and reckoning she had done well to order the best 
bedroom to be got ready. 

“Not come yet!” replied Sir Thomas. “Not come yet!” adding, 
after a pause, “ Well, I must notice him — I must notice him. Tell him, 
when he comes, that Major-General Sir Thomas Trout has called upon 
him — or stay,” added he. “Jeremiah,” appealing again to the coach- 
horse footman, “ give Miss Constantia a card out of my cose.” Where- 
upon Jeremiah dived into the pocket of the coat of many colours, and 
fishing up the caid-case, handed the all-important pasteboard to the 
Bloomer, who placed it above the “ A.D.C.” letters in the box. 

Sir Thomas’s card clenched the business. There was no further 
speculation or inquiry as to who or what the stranger was. The thing 
now was to get a sight of the great A.D.C. In this our friends were 
doomed to a good deal of tantaiization ; for, though the next day brought 
two more letters “ On Her Majesty’s Service,” and several others sealed 
with crests and many-quartered coats of arms, all of which were duly 
paraded in the letter-cage, yet neither the Bloomer nor any one about 
the place could give any information about the man himself. Sir Thomas 
Trout shook his head mysteriously when appealed to, and said he was 
“ not at liberty to mention” — a course the knight generally adopted to 
conceal his ignorance. 

Great excitement was the consequence; the title “aide-de-camp” 
representing to most minds a dashing young officer, full of giggle and 
conversation, with a great aptitude for love-making, dancing, and singing. 
We don’t know how many young ladies were set out for him ; half the 
town, in short ; for women like playing at appropriation, let the chance 
of success be ever so remote. It is their castle-building in the air. 

With all our admitted partiality for Droppingfall Wells, truth compels 
us to say that it is not over well off for men — young men, at least. They 
seem to come to suck their fathers and mothers, when their pockets are 
empty, and to go away as soon as they have got what they want. So^e 
there may be in a sort of leading-string state of probation, but they a|p 
of little use, save for practice, and can generally only be bac^ on the 
leciprocity system — Miss Fairlips assisting Miss Silvertongue to their 
Charles, on condition of Miss Silvertongue encouraging their Arthur to 
“think well” of her. The real woodcocks of life — ^young men apart 
from their ffimilies, whom the girls may besiege without ^ving to run 
the gauntlet of all the relations and friends of this world — ore scarce v^ 
scarce. Difficult indeed is the conduct of a suit in which there are so 
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many defendants. But we will not dwell on so painful and notorious a 
point, preferring to expatiate on our man of the season, tlie great A.D.C. 

The shades of an autumnal evening were drawing on, lady parties 
were settling to their tea, and gentlemen to their wine, when the tit-tup- 
ping tramp of a horse's hoof drew all eyes to the street, and an airily- 
dressed gentleman, looking like a man going to bathe or shoot wild duclb, 
was seen cantering in an easy toe-in-stirrup way, with a slack rein and 
* a smart silver-mounted whip under his arm. It stmck almost everybody 
that it was the A,D.C. Nor were they wrong in their conjecture, for 
pulling up at the door of the Turtle Doves Hotel, he threw himself 
carelessly off the half cover-hack, half shooting-pony’s back, and leaving 
it to stand by itself, swung into the hall with a flourish. 

“ Any letters for me ? (haw),” exclaimed he, in a throaty, consequen- 
tial sort of way — “any letters for me? (haw),'* cracking his whip 
jockeywise down his very loud-striped brown trousers’ side. 

“ Oh, yes, sir !” exclaimed the beautiful Bloomer, not behind the rest 
in sagacity — “ oh, yes, sir — a great many, sir,” continued she, unlocking 
the cage, gathering together all the documents, great and small, and 
placing them in his hand. 

“ Haw !” continued he, ponmously, from his throat, os he sorted them 
like a band at cards, placing “Her Majesty’s Service” ones unopened in the 
little outside pockets of his queer pepper-and-salt-coloured jacket, along 
with Sir Thomas Trout’s card, and tearing open the seals of those he was 
not acquainted with, scattering the crumpled envelopes freely about the 
floor. “Ilaw!” * repeated he again, having mastered their contents. 
“Now,” continued he, “send the (haw) ostler to take moy (haw) hack, 
and order me a (haw) bedroom with a (haw) sitting-room adjoining, or 
near at hand (haw) ; and let me have some (haw') dinner. What (haw) 
soup have you? (haw),” pulling away at bis painted gills as he spoke. 

I’m afraid we’ve no hare soup, sir,” replied the Bloomer, modestly. 

“ (Haw) I don’t mean haw soup— but what (haw) soup have ye ?” 
said he, fumbling at his flowing once-roimd spotted blue tie. 

The Blocmer then, better comprehending his dialect, recited the 
varieties — ^giblet, ox-tail, mulligatawny, and so on ; and the great man, 
havi];ig chosen ox-tail with a sole, and rump-steak with oyster-sauce to 
follow, swaggered across the hall, and up the light corkscrew staircase 
after the waiter, to inspect his rooms and prepare for the repast. 

“ (Haw) that will do (haw),” sai^he, glancing at the dimensions and 
furniture of the Mitre; adding, “Now let me see the (haw) bedroom 
(haw).” 

That he also said would “ do,” but he said it as if it was not the sort 
of thing he was accustomed to ; but having made up his mind to put up 
with it, he forthwith proceeded to unpack himself. From his drab felt 
wide-awake he drew out half a quire of clean dickeys and a front ; from 
m breast-pocket of his jacket he produced three pair of socks, a raasor, 
a toothbrush, and a comb ; while out of the back pockets came a shirt, 
a blue Joinville, some pocket-handkerchiefs, no end of letters and 
papers, with a cigar-case and a case of instruments. Having deposited 
the clothes and dressing things ' on the table, he bundled the letters, 
pa^rs, and cases back into his pockets, and finding, that dinner would 
not be ready for half an hour, descended to make the' better acquaintance 
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of tile Bloomer, whose appeaiuice had struck him as he entered, and in 
whose society lie spent the greater part of the evening. Our husmess «t 
present, however, is more with his out-of-door conquests, and to them we 
will now devote our attention. 

The ** A.‘D.C.’* letters appended to his name, coupled with the extreme 
commonness, not to say viugarity, of our present style of morning dress, 
caused what in other days womd have been thought ** queer” to be 
overlooked, or attributed to fashion or the whim of travelling incognito. 
Military men liked making ** guys ” of themselves out of harness, some 
said ; others made no doubt ho would be a great swell in the evening. 
Great were the hopes entertained for the morrow. Here, however, our 
fidends were doomed to disappointment, for our hero studiously kept to 
his room ; nor could all the giggle and chatter of high ’Change, or the 
important rumbling of Sir Thomas’s wheels, or the audible tone in which 
the great man inquired if the Bloomer liad given Mr. Heveland his card, 
induce him to show himself. Sir Thomas, indeed, looked rather discon- 
certed when, in reply to his inquiry, what the A.D.C. said when she gave 
him it, the Bloomer replied that ho just put it in his pocket.” Sir 
Thomas had hoped he would have made such a demonstratiou of grati- 
tude os, when told, would have enhanced Sir Thomas’s consequence in 
the eyes of the company. 

Nor could Timothy, the waiter— a genius possessed of all the easy 
inquisitive impudence of the brotherhood — throw any light upon our 
friend’s movements, beyond that he seemed very busy, whenever he 
went into the room, with com 2 )asses and pencils and tracing-paper, 
which, being communicated from one person to another, at length re- 
solved itself into a very plausible story — namely, that ho was aide-de- 
camp to Sir John Burgoyne, the inspector-general of fortidcatioiis, and 
was down on a secret mission from the government. Some said Sir 
John was coming too. This idea seemed to receive confirmation from 
Sir Thomas TrefUt, who, being questioned about replied, with a solemn 
shake of the head, that ho was *'not at liberty to mention.” The in- 
terest greatly increased with the mystery. It became all-ahlorbing. 

Next day brought partial retiof. Towards noon the great man was seen 
sauntering along, cigar in mouth, staring idly at horses and carriages,^ and 
into shop-windows, giving both ladies and gentlemen ample opj^rtunity 
of looking him over— a privilege that Jie seemed equally disposed to avail 
himself of. 

' We may candidly admit that there was a difference of opinion with 
regard to nis looks ; but what young gentleman ever appeared on the 
stage of public life without raising adverse opinions as to nis appearance? 
It does not, however, always follow, that b^ause young ladies proclaim 
a man a fright, an object, or a horror, that they really think so. They 
have a useful way of running men down, in hopes of prevenl^g each 
other entering for them. 9 

As praise, however, is always more agreeable to a well-disposed Bra- 
mah pen than censure, we may commence by stating that both the Miss 
Sheepshanks and their mamma thou^t him very ^handsome. They ad- 
mired the rich jet-black luxuriance of his hair, also the* stiff inward curl 
of his regular all-round- the-chin whudeers, above all, his beautiful biUy- 
goat imperial. Their' sagacious eyes^ too, detected in the deep'^blne out- 
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line of tihe u^er lip, where the dear moustaehes had recently heen. They 
thought him very, very handsome ; and miss it was who christened him 
**Wiiliam the Conqneiorr* 

The Miss Trypperleys, too, thought him good-looking— rather mcnre 
colour, perhaps, than was strictly aristocratic, but that looked as if he kept 
better hours than the generality of young men, and as if tlmt fflthy 
smoking^’ didn’t disagree with him as it did with many. 

The Miss D'Oleys thought he would have been better if he had been 
a little taller, though, to be sure, he would look difFerent in uniform; and 
wondered whether he was in the lights or the heavies, or the artillery or 
what. The Miss Bowerbanks, too, liked his looks ; and the Softeners 
were as enamoured of him as the Sheepshanks. Mrs. Flummocks 
passed no opinion in public, priding herself upon her discretion ; she, 
however, thought well of him in private. The Miss Sowerbys (oldish) 
couldn’t bear him: they thought they never saw such a great, staring, 
impitdent, vulgar-looking fellow, and only wished they had a brother to 
horsewhip him; while the Conqueror had never looked at either of them. 
He furnished abundant conversation for the town that day. 

Meanwhile, the A.D.C. letters poured in apace; not a post arrived but 
some came, either On her Majesty’s Service,” or in the smaller form 
used by ordinary mortals; and the importance of the Conquerors mission 
swelled with the exclusiveness of his retirement. Though many people 
called, all anxious for an interview, the unvarying answer was, Not at 
homo,” though tho waiter, on his cross-examination, could not but admit 
that our friend was up-stairs. Indeed, wo may observe that the A.D.C. 
had completely overpowered the otherwise communicative waiter’s loqua- 
city, and from having nothing to tell, he assumed a sort of mysterious 
gravity that greatly assisted the A.D.C. interest. The Conqueror was 
so throaty and important^ so peremptoiy in his orders, so stern in his 
censures, thab Timothy, who is rather free and easy, given to the perai^ 
flage of matrimony, pretending to get heiresses for young gentlemen, and 
so on, stood awed in his presence, and bowed lowly and reverentially 
before him. ** Moreover, as Timothy afterwards said, he thought the 
Conqueror was a gent, because he always took a glass of sherry before 
he began his port. But though the Conqueror evidently did not court- 
nay, rather seemed to avoid — society, he was not above conforming to the 
ordinary rules that regulate its dealjpgs; andliaving got the fair Bloomer 
to sort his callers’ caras, and tell him where each lived, so that he might 
not go over the same ground twice, he shot meteor-like through the place, 
knowing at this door, ringing at that, putting in his pasteboard, ‘^Mr. 
William Heveland, A.D.C.,” but firmly resisting all the reiterated assur- 
ances of both Johnnysw^and Janes that their mistresses or the young 
ladies were at home. 

‘‘ Dear me, Ma^ 1” exclmmed the Crusher, taking up the card, “ how 
Akpid! Didn*i jfteU you we were at home P* 

Please, mum, the gen’l’man didn’t ask;” or Please, mum, I told him 
so, and he just gave me that.” 

’‘^Oh, don’t tell me ! It’s one of your stupid mistakes; you are the 
stupidest ml I ever saw in my life.” 

Nor did the Conqueror make any exception in favour of the great Sir 
Ibomas Trottt,*though the man of the coat of many coloura insisted that 
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his master was at home to Mm — as if a special exception had been made 
ill his favour. 

Then, give him that,” said the Conqueror, presenting his card, and 
blowing a cloud of smoke right past the man’s face into the anti-tobac- 
conist major-general’s very entiance-hall. 

This disgusted the great man. The ladies, however, are not so easily 
put ofT a scent as the men, and the preliminaries to an acquaintance being 
now accomplished, they proceeded to clench it with invitations to dine. 
Cards came pouring in from all quarters, some in envelopes, some open, 
some printed, some written, some embossed, some plain, requesting the 
honour of Mr. William Heveland’s company to dinner on Monday the 
loth, or Tuesday the 11th, or Wednesday the 12th, just as their larders 
or previous engagements favoured the speculation. . 

The Crusher, thinking to steal a march on the rest, drew a short bill 
upon him for tea, which the Bloomer, who had firmly established herself 
in the A.D.C.’s confidence, had great pleasure in recommending him to 
put in the fire, which he did accordingly^ The rest of the cards he 
just bundled into his queer jacket-pocket, to answer nt his leisure. 

One great beauty of a place like Droppingfall Wells — indeed, of all 
small places — is, that everybody knows what you are about. It isn’t like 
London, where you may die and be buried without your next-door neigh- 
bour being any the wiser; but at the Wells, all your in-comings and 
out-goings are watched and accurately noted — where you dine, who 
there is to meet you — ^nay, what you have for dinner — and you feel as if 
you didn't stand quite alone in the world. 

Some people— generally those who take plenty of time themselves — are 
often desperately anxious to get answers to their invitations, and wonder 
others don’t answer — so idle not answering — what can they be about they 
don’t answer; and so it was on the present occasion. Our friend, not in- 
tending to accept of any of the invitations, just let them^emain in his 
jacket-pocket, along with ** her Majesty’s” and others, until it suited his 
convenience to have a general clearance ; and as cards and crested notes 
still kept dropping in, he kept putting off and putting off till he had all 
the senders in a state of excitement. Great wdle the gatherings in the 
hall . of the Turtle Doves, and numerous the whispering inquiries that 
W'ere made of the Bloomer, if there was anything for Mrsi. Softener or 
Mrs. Sheepshanks, or Mrs. Bowerbank ; and then if the Bloomer was 
qmte sure Mr. Heveland had got ace^in card or a certain note, or what- 
ever it was. Little satisfaction, however, was to be obtained from the 
Bloomer, who seemed rather to take pleasure in their mortification, and 
in increasing the mystery that enveloped our hero. 

All things, however, must have an end ; andron the fifth dj^, as the 
crowd was at the greatest, and Major-General Sir Thomas Trout was 
indulging in his usual ominous shakes of the hedd, and not-at-liberties- 
to-mention,” a stentorian voice, proceeding from a dog-cart, with the 
name, ** John Gollbrfield, Farmer, Hardpte Hilc” behind, was 
heard roaring, 

“ Timothy ! Timothy! Timothy!” drawing all eyes to the vehide. 

In it was seated a little roundabout red-faced man, whose figure might 
have been drawn with aboxof wafers — a red wafer for the face, a brown 
one for the body, four black ones for legs, and so on; fhe little man being 
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then in a tenible state of perturbation) appearing as well by the red 
wafer as by the white-lather in whicti he had brouj^t his rougn-headed) 
curl^f -coated brown horse. 

'iuinothy at length appearing, napkin, or rather duster in hand, the 
man of the dog-cart thus addrmed lum, speakiog as before at the top of 
his 

"IsMr. Heavyhmdin?’* 

‘‘Heavyland, Heavyland,” repeated Timothy, quickly; <^no such 
genTman here, sir.’* 

Oh) yes, there is,” roared the voice, confidently. 

** There’s a Mr. Heveland here, sir — a Mr. Heveland, sir — aide-de- 
camp to General Sir John Somebody,” thinking to fiabbergaster Gollerfield 
with his greatness. 

No ! no 1” roared the little man; ‘Mt’s Heavyland 1 want. I know 
he’s here. Had a letter from him yesterday, sayin’ he’d be at my place, 
Hairipye Hill, at ten o’clock this momin’, and he’s never come.” 

It then struck Timothy that he had posted a letter headed On Her 
Majesty’s Service,” for Mr. Gollerfield, Hardpye-hill ; and he began to 
think whether Heavyland and Heveland could be one and the same 
person. 

** What sort of a lookin’ gen’l’man is he, please, sir?” asked Timothy. 

Oh, a queer black-and-red-lookin’ beggar — all teeth and hair, like a 
rat-catcher’s dog,” replied Gollerfield, shaking with vexation. 

What is he, please, sir?’* asked Timothy. 

Assistant Dbainaoe Commissionee!” roared Gollerfiel^. 

Puts A.D.C. on his cards, like an ass. Promised to bo at my house, 
Hardpye Hill, at ten this momin’, to pass my drains, and he’s never come;” 
adding, if he thinks to get three guineas out o’ me, he’s veiy much mis- 
taken/’ 

If a hand-grenade had fallen among the assembled company, it could 
not have caused greater consteraation than this proclamation. There 
was such shrugging of shoulders, such holdings of breath, such frowning 
from those who had invited our friend, and such giggling and laughing 
from those who had not; while the unfortunate Conqueror, who now came 
bounding down stairs three steps at a time to appease the choleric Goller- 
fidd, was regarded with very different eyes to what he had been before. 
However, there was no h|™ done, Tor on returning from Mr. Goller- 
field’s, who now carried him off in his dog-cart, he placed his invitations 
in the hands of the Bloomer, who.spcedil;^ set all minds at rest by politely 
declining the whole of them. And such is the new history of William the 
Conqueror, much at Mr. Macaulay’s service, if he has any occasion for it. 

P.S. — ^It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. In the last number of 
the DroppingfdU Welle Gazelle^ at the Wd of “marriages,” is the fel- 
lowing : “ On the 29th ult., at St. Mary’s Church, by tiie Rev. Simon 
Pure, assisted by the Rev. Arthur Lovejoy, William Hevdand, Esq., 
A.D.G., to CoDstantia, youngest surviving daughter of the late Micfaaid 
Mendlove, Esq., of DroppingfeU Wells. The lovely bride, ^ who was dressed 
as a Bloomer, was attends by six beautiful bxmesmaids similarly at- 
tired.” 

Long live the happy couple ! say we. 

Jufy^yoL. xcv. no. occuziz. 
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«OUa OWN CORRESPONDENT” IN ITALY.* 

The life of a newspaper correspondent, as may naturally be supposed, 
is one of alternate cloud and sunshine — one day basking in an Anda- 
lusian balcony, playing a rubber at the club on the off-nights of the Opera, 
being very musicm when the handsome Prima Donna sings, and very 
light fantastic toeish when the lively Prima Ballerina dances ; another 
day roughing it over the Balkan, amid sleet and snow, or starving at the 
tail of an ill-conditioned army, and receiving bullets instead of billetS'-doux* 
So it was with “ Our Own” free, hearty, and clever correspondent of the 
TimeSy when suddenly ordered from gay Oporto to Genoa, and thence to 
where the progress oi events might direct him. Oporto was a gay place 
at that time, the English squadron was in the Ta^s, and ‘‘ Our Own” 
acted as cicerone to me merry-hearted lieutenants in the coulisses. 

On one occasion the gayest and most true-hearted of those thoughtless souls, 
who iiad been long ogling from his stall the pretty Milanese who then led the 
ballet, was determined to essay a grand effort at making her acquaintance, and 
imagining that an Italian knew as little of French, as he, an Englishman, did, 
whilst the sylphide was taking the usual canter before the race commenced, he 
advanced, cocked hat in hand, with all the lustre of new epaulettes and of full 
uniform, and addressed her : — Mademoiselle ! parlez-vous Fran 9 ais ** Oui, 
monsieur! k votre service,” said the lady, reining up at the same time, and 
throwing out the left leg at an angle of forty-five from its fellow, as she under- 
took a new jpose, and laid die whole weight of her person on the right foot, the 
left being still suspended. ** Hang it! Pm done,” was the gallant tar*s excla- 
mation, tor not a word more of the French language had he in store ; but 
seeing the pretty Milanese, as she turned her head, smile at his embarrassment, 
he took heart again, and with a drollery that was irresistible, laid iiold of the 
suspended foot, and kissed the point of it, with all the ardour of three-ond- 
twenty. At this moment the word ** clear the stage” being given, in Por- 
tuguese, of which tongue he knew not a syllable, followed by the ring of 
** curtain up,” not heard by the danseuse, the drop-scene rose, and the whole 
house rang with repeated bursts of laughter, on discovering the Prima Balle- 
rina bent down as 1 have described, and the lieutenant of the Thunder Bomb 
kissing and fondling her little foot, or, as an Irishman near me said, " By all 
that’s gracious, he is shaking hands with her big toe I” 

It was hard to tear oneself from so much gaiety, but there was no 
alternative, and wiping his eyes from the imaginative tears that dimmed 
them, Our Own” stepped on board the mai^ steamer to Gibraltar; and, 
afiter a little carousing with the rock-scorpions, and an earnest and serious 
recommendation of an additional basin or wet-dock, sailed for Genoa in a 
French steamer, and, after touching at nigh a dozen interesting spots^ 
and tasting the sweets of the Gulf of Lyons, he landed at the City of 
Palaces on the 25th of February, 1848. This was at the time when the 
long^concealed detestation of Austria was openly avowed at Milan, and 
in all the great cities of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom ; hut ** Our 
Own” tells us at the onset, that the rural population md not participate 
in this feeling, and on the contrary, were attached to Austrian dominion; 
for under the system that then prei^ed, the occupier of the land paid no 

* The Personal Adventures of “ Our Own Correspondent” in Italy. Showing 
how an active campaigner can find good quarters when other men lie in the 
delds; good dinners whilst many are naif starved; and good wine^ though the 
king’s staff be xoduoed to half rations. By Michael Burke Honan, a vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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direet taxes w^tever, and enjoyed perfect independence. Hence it was 
that the Austrians were always well supplied during the war, while the 
patriots were starving. It shows what may be done by good government, 
to reconcile a people even to a foreign yoke ; for the ptmtical aberrations 
of the more vicious masses, or ^at urban populations— -men who after- 
wards attemnted to murder King Charles Albert — ought to have no 
more political importance attached to them than to any common street 
row or riot. 

As to Badetzky, knowing the Milanese au fond^ he allowed them to 

g y their fantastic tricks, whilst he, aware of all that was passing in 
idmont, kept his attention fixed on the proceedings of Charles Albert, 
convinced that from that treacherous monarch” alone danger was to 
be apprehended ; and it was before the Piedmontese, and not the Milanese, 
Our Own” informs us, that the field-marshal retir^, to take up a position 
from whence he could best receive reinforcements and car^ on war with 
the greatest chances of success, or almost certain success — for the resolute 
old general smd he would be back to collect the annual tax at Milan, and 
he kept his word. 

Our Own” describes the scenes enacted at this time at Genoa and 
Turin as e^cially amusing. Nothing but drums beating, trumpets 
sounding, national guards marching, Calabrese hats, and all the bustle of 
citizen-soldiers, who, like children who buy penny whistles at a fair, are 
never tired of puffing, blowing, strutting, and playing the hero on a small 
scale. Our Own,” who never ceases to abuse Charles Albert for his 
treachery and ambition, nor to detract from his merits as a general, yet 
acknowledges, that after the events at Paris, a forei^ war was the only 
means of avoiding anarchy at home ; and he avers, in opposition to the 
long and elaborate condemnation of English policy, penn^ by the Aus- 
trian minister, Ficquelmont, that Mr. Abercrombie never ceased to lay 
before the Sardinian king and cabinet the bad consequences of so unjust 
a war. In proof of this he relates the following anecdote : 

On the night of the day on which the king and council determined on this 
great act of folly, and the Count Balbo announced it from the balcony of the 
palace, to the thousands that filled the great square, that personage, fatigued by 
tlie labours of the afternoon, retired at an early hour to bed. There he received 
the visit of our minister, who inquired, with real or assumed alarm, if it were 
true that the king had, without any pretext whatever, declared war against 
Austria, and on M. Balbo admitting that such was the truth, and attempting 
to excuse it on many grounds, particularly that of the proclamation of a re- 

g ublic at home not being otherwise avoidable, and then hinting that he was 
itigiied beyond his physical force, and that he desired repose, the conversation 
closed by Mr. Abercrombie saying, in his grave and solemn manner, Good 
night. Count Balbo, sleep if you can.” 

** Lord have mercy on me !” ho adds, a little further on ; how the 
broad swords did clank upon the fioor ! how the long feathers of the 
Calabrese hats did reach the ceiling and obscure the gas I how ’prentice 
boys tore ladies’ dresses with their spurs ! and how whbkers and mus- 
taohoes grew to an enormous length*! Gan 1 forget the Amazons who 
exhibited their well or ill turned shapes, in dresses imitated from the 
French and how pardcular ribands were used, so as to suit 

tihe complexion of each fair warrior-dame?” The word fairi’ used so 
hastily in the last sentence, is recalled in a query made a little further 
on. ** Why is it ihat^ in ail public dbplays, only the fiat and ill«looking 
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specimens of womankind take a fart» and ihat the youthful fair inVariably 
avoid them ? I have seen heroines enough in every part of the globe 
where civil war has existed, and I never knew one who had the sli^teit 
claims to being called ^ood-looking.” A certain marchioness, who wfUl at 
the head of the patriotic demonstrations at Genoa, appears to have he^ 
an exception to this ruH for she is described as one of the handsomest 
women “ Our Own” ever saw. 

The news of the revolution at lli/Klan carried ‘‘ Our Own” to the Lom* 
hard capital, which, after some detention at Novarra, he reached a few 
days after the city had been evacuated by the Austrians. The account 
of his first pilgrimage through the streets is highly picturesque : 

By this time the moon had risen, and the effect her rays produced was most 
extraordinary, as they only Hehted the tops of the barricades, whilst the inter- 
mediate space was left in darkness visible. No lamps or torches were permitted 
by the guardians of the night, for what reason 1 cannot now recollect ; and as 
the strictest silence was maintained, the pass-word being asked and given in^a 
whisper, the whole was attended with an air of mystery of the most impressive 
nature. The barricades were not more than ten yards apart, a passage being 
made to admit one man onlv at a time on the right-hand side ; so that to a 
person conducted through them, without a single word above one’s breatli 
being spoken, it appeared as if he were led within the wards of an interminable 
prison, to some place beyond the usual haunts of man. 

The effect was made still more singular by no person being allowed to loiter 
in any of those subdivisions, the sentinel who guarded them being concealed in 
the projecting shadow of the high wall, and not an indication of life being given 
until vou touched the point of communication. The officer charged to conduct 
me, who headed our little party, gave the word to some persons at first invi- 
sible to 118, but no sooner did we reach a particular spot, than one or two armed 
men rose up, as if by magic, and, after receiving our **poM giomi'* sent us on 
with the solemn warning of ** adagio^ sUenzio** 

The barricades were made up of every possible material, large stones, wide 
flagging, being combined with sofas, gentlemen’s carriages, and other objects of 
luxury, drawn from the neighbouring palaces. Carriages were particularly 
acceptable, as they formed most comfortable sentry-boxes ; and 1 was much 
amused on seeing two lads of not more than sixteen years of age, sons of the 
Marquis of — retiring to their father’s last London-built chariot, after 
having given me the usual “adagio.” 

It was, indeed, a solemn thing to walk through such a labyrinth in 
the darkness of the night, the moon’s rays only touching the top of each 
barricade^ not a word being permitted save the whisper^ adagio^ and 
no sign of life being given but on the spot where the concealed sentinels 
were placed. 

And now we must, at the risk of betraying Mr. Michael Burke 
Honan’s published” confidences, xmdee a long extract to show one of 
the many strange sources from whence newspaper correspondents derive 
all that valuable and trustworthy information which Our Own” tells us, 
over and over again, causes ministers to turn pale, kings to shake, cabinets 
to fell, and even influences the destinies of nations. 

Angela, I once fancied, was rather partial to **Our Own Correspondent,”, 
aod when she sung the music of Bellini, lisped in broken English the melodies 
of my native land, or charmed all by a sweet French romance,.! took into my 
head, fool as I then was* that I was. very high m ber ^od graces. 

Time, witii the aid of a captain of dragoons, as handsome as I am ill-lookii^ 
convinced me, one bright. day, that I had. made a great mistake ; and the ddlh 
cate creature seeing mat my eyes were opened, offered me her friendship in 
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liiBli of her henrt : I accepted the gift comoliog myidf with the reflection, that 
all Ihe women cannot be taken witli. the same person, and that if 1 had been 
M, Bfantilini, 1 might have had two or three "demed fine duchesses demnably 
ip love with me.^ 

Since that period the divine girl has given me various proofs of her attach- 
ment— to the captain, now a colonel ; but whenever we meet, we are the 
warmiest friends, and 1 have the honour to be In her complete confidence no 
doubt as much as she is— not in mine. She was once a tender flower, with the 
rose and the lily so artfully blended on her soft cheek, that it was cUfficiilt to 
say which claimed the preference, accompanied by eyes of blue and braids of 

f old but Angela has now erown a little out of shape, and as some thirty- 
ve summers have matured her bloom, she is fast settling down into a reason- 
able woman, and to me she is more attractive than before. Therefore it is, 
whenever I arrive in the city where she is engaged — of course you guess she is 
a prima donna — pay her an early visit, and at all hours not devoted to 
business, I am at her side. 

On the third day of my appearance at the Corso, I embraced, as an elderly 
mntleman should, the oluect of my former passion, and told her as many false- 
toods as I could for the first half-hour accumulate, on the increasing beauty of 
her person, and the irresistible attraction of her languishing eye. Angela 
heard me with delight, for she was touching on the grateful age, and she almost 
hinted, in return for my astounding impudence, that she regretted the pre- 
ference she had given to the captain, and made me understand, that promotion 
in his profession had not improved his temper or good lowks. She then opened 
the piano and warbled some of those strains which entrance the world, next 
she saluted me on both cheeks, and lastly we sat down to talk over old times, 
and present days, and wondered at the good fortune that had brought such sin- 
cere friends so often together, at Madrid, at Lisbon, at Paris, Vienna, and Milan. 

“ Dearest Angela, tell me,** said I, ** why is your piano so near the window ; 
and to what use are these two baskets full of paving-stones to he devoted ?** 

** Caro ' Our Own,* the piano was to be launched on the heads of the first 
body of Croats that passed, and the paving-stones were to be flung after them, 
as they retired.” 

“ You are then a republican, dearest Angela?” 

“ No, caro, only a liberal ewragre.” 

“ Yon are very rich, I presume ?” 

No, friend of my soul, quite the reverse.” 

You have many engagements, no doubt?” ^ 

" Not one, carissimo. The Scala, the Fenice, the Pergola, and San Carlo 
are all closed, and as long as the revolution lasts, there is no chance of a 
scrittwra!* 

\ ^ Blit, carissima, where your common sense? Don’t you see you arc 
destroying your income by taking part in this movement ? What is it to you 
who governs, if the opera be well attended ; and think you it is the mob who 
pays the immense sum you are yearly in the habit of receiving ?” 

** Friend of my soul, say all that again, for a new light is breaking in on me.” 
** Why, Angela, is it not evident that the opera and music are luxuries 
which the rich only can support, and that if you plunge the country into revo- 
lution, the theatres must all be closed ?” 

"Oh! carissimo, you plant daggers in my heart. Here, Maria (to her maid) 
assist the signore in putting the piano in its own place, and have all these paving- 
stones removed without delay,' 

" Bravissima ! Angela, you are a dear creature, and pray don't forget to let 
me know, if anvthins should happen the colonel.” 

Anpla had played her part in the glorious four days, and as her house was 
near the Diiomo, she ran maiw risks from the fire of the sharp-shooters sta- 
tioned by Radetzky on the roof. To woman all excitement is acceptable, and 
when' the first kene of panic was master^, she enjoyed the flin, mingling in 
the common danger, and rushing to the points where tlie heat of battle raM. 
From her lips I had the most graphic account of wliat passed, and half my 
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first letters were made up of these descriptions. With her I gradually traced 
the creation of the principal barricades, and joined the insurgents, as, step hf 
step, they excluded tite army from tlie centre of the town. Gui(M by her, X 
examined the bastions and approaches to the castle, and came to imderstaBd 
the simple tactics on which the valiant citizens fought. Slie explained how 
the Porta Tosa was won, and the Austrian line cut in two ; in what manner 
access to the country was obtained througii subterraneous passages ; and dwelt 
with minute detail on tlie heroic acts of courage she had seen performed 
the brave youth of Milan. 

Such a cicerone was invaluable, and I only regret 1 have not so charming a 
pioneer to precede me in all my expeditions, and so lovely an authority to coU 
lect materials **pour servir a Phittoire” These, indeed, were pleasant days, 
and Angela, having nothing else to do, seemed inclined to reconsider her 
former rejection of my suit, but a confounded tenor from Naples, one of 
Madame Belgiojoso's three hundred Crociati, appeared, and for a second time 
my nose was put out of joint. 

** Our Own,” although carried away for a time by the enthusiasm that 
surrounded him, still did not fail soon to imbibe ideas of instability and 
of the weak foundation on which Italian liberty rested. He found the 
Provisional Government, which had usurped the place of the council of 
war, to be full of jpride, igpnorancc, and vanity, taking credit to itself for 
having succeeded in a revolt which it had in vain secretly endeavoured 
to suppress, and moqg anxious to win the favour of Charles Albert than 
to complete the victory the people had begun so well. Still, for a time, 
« Our Own” was earned away by the stream. 

The gentry of Milan, with the exception of the republican party, were fully 
as indolent and vainglorious as the Provisional Government, and 1 must own 
to my shame, I was completely deluded by them. As I had a veiy large 
acquaintance, and visited every night in one family or another, hearing the 
same energetic language in all, — father and husband declaring they would not 
survive the return of the hated Tedescln ; and mothers and wives asserting, 
that if the city were again to fall into Radetzky*s hands, they would rusk to 
the Duomo with their children, jewels, and most precious effects, and, setting 
lire to the building, perish all together. 

1 believed they spoke the truth, and I said so in my correspondence. The 
hatred to German rule was undoubted, and the same animosity prevailed in 
every class of society, but the rest was all an empty boast ; and when the 
Austrians did return, not a single victim appeared — no funeral pile was lighted 
—and the Duomo remained untouched and untenanted by their ashes. 

Old English residents were deluded os well as the correspondent of the 
7Hme8 ; and they too were impressed with a profound conviction of the good 
faith of these devoted patriots. Judging from outward appearances, there was 
no cause of suspicion ; and who could doubt the professions of the people 
when he saw all men preparing for tlie campaign, and found women and 
children, of every rank, occupied day and night, manufacturing cartridges and 
making lint? The latter was a harmless employment, but the former made all 
visitors after sunset not a little nervous. 

Only imagine a large basket or bowl full of gunpowder, placed on a work- 
table, close to a lamp or wax-light, and one, two, or half a dozen ladies sitting 
round the table, filling the paper models furnished for the purpose, and con- 
ceive your horror in reflecting what must be the consequence if a spark from 
the lamp or the candle fell into the magazine. Tlie ladies were totaUy uncon- 
scious of the danger, or rather they were pleased with the excitement its dose 
vicinity created ; and every now and then one of the wildest would place her 
portion of the work, by way of bravado, near the light. 

As long as militajT processions paraded the streets, and embroidmd 
colours were exhibited in the Corso, the campaign was considered as pro- 
gressing most &voiirably. Regiments on paper were formed, and non- 
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waa6ng battalions onroUed, bat not a company was fit to take the fidd 
imdl i£oot a week after the termination of the campaign^ when aome 
Hundred raw recmits appeared on the borders of the Mindo. Evm the 
Fdncess Belgiojoso’s three hundred crusaders lost their martial ardour on 
reaching the modem Capua> and turned fiddlers, singers, and impm- 
visatores! Te Dcums were sung in the cathedral, and the foreign 
consuls joined the processions. What a stupid fellow I was,” says Our 
Own,” to mistake all this child-play for national enthusiasm! but others 
were humbugged in the same manner, and actors and spectators were 
dike imposed on.” 

The main evil to the Italian cause, arising from all this folly, was, that 
whilst all this nonsense was going on at Milan, Radetzky was conductmg 
his retreat in a masterly manner. Charles Albert, having thrown off the 
mask, instead of pouring all his force along the riglit bank of the Po, 
and getting before Radetzky to the Mincio, was, at the same time, fol- 
lowing the Austrian commander at a careful distance, leaving him to 
take up his positions undisturbed. There was, at the onset, no cordiality 
betwixt Piedmontese and Milanese. At the very opening of the war, 
each detested the other as much as the Austrians. Our Own” relates, 
that when he joined Charles Albert, he wore a little Milanese berret^ or 
cap, which became the rage on the Corso as soon as the town was free ; 
it was soon intimated to him at head-quarters that his doing so gave 
offence to the whole army, and the sooner he changed it the better. Of 
course, he lost no time in getting a white hat from Milan. 

“ Our Own’s” head-quarters during the campaign were at Yalleggio, 
and as we intend to give some examples, in his own words, as to how 

an active campaigner can find good quarters when other men lie in the 
fields,” we must prei^e that he had provided himself with a letter to 
Dr. Ercole, and then quote his own narrative. 

The coBinmnication being at length restored, I was allowed to pass, and in 
a short time found myselt on the iieight leading to the destined quarter of 
Yalleggio, and in a few minutes I was in the street looking out for a lodging, 
and offering silver and gold for a night’s shelter. In vain I applied to every 
house ; in vain 1 implored the podestd or mayor ; in vain 1 besoueht the paroco, 
or parish priest, even for three chairs and a bolster ; nothing of the kind was 
to be obtained, and retreat and defeat were present to my mind. The doctor 
to whom I had been addressed was in the coiintiy visiting his patients, and it 
would seem that men and gods conspired against me. 

At that time speaking very indifferent Italian, I made no way in the shape 
of conciliation, and nothing like a good Samaritan appeared in any street. At 
len^h, as the day was drawing to a close, II medico Ercole arrived, and as he 
spoke French, I made him clearly understand the full extent of my embarrass- 
ment. I kept the object of my visit in the background, as well as the proba- 
bility of fixing my head-quarters in that vicinity, and made the whole burden 
of m lament one or two nights’ lodging. 

The doctor had the kindness to search among the persons having usually 
apartments to let, but in all the same answer was given, and 1 began to think 
of retiring on Volta or Dezanzano. At last Ercole exclaimed, ** Let us see 
what my brother’s wife can do and the phrase, ‘*a brother’s wife,” sounding 
well in all languages, I gladly complied with the suggestion, and in an instant 
we were before the best house in the village. 

Donna Lucia did not hesitate in offering a bed for one night only, as the 
officer to which it belonged, by right of billet, was that day absent, and I lost 
no time in transporting bag and baggage, having made up my mind not to leave 
such admirable quarters, as long as the army remained within ten miles of the 
Mincio. 
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** It’s all very fine, Donna Lucia/' said 1 to myself, in the spirit of a true 
campaigner, ** opening your house for one night onlv; but if there be blarney 
on an Irishman's tongue, or the least taste in life of softness in your heart, it 
is neither this week nor the next that I mean to take my leave. Have I not," 

I continued to myself, “a very pretty young Italian to deal with, and if soft 
sawder fail, cannot a very bad cowld confine me to my room, and opening the 
war with a Napoleon fee, make it the doctor's interest to retain mer Human 
nature is the same at Vallcggio as at Folkestone, and why should not honest 
Mike’s lesson be put into practice here ?” 

1 took care, in the first place, not to alarm Donna Lucia’s housewifery by 
any demands on tier hospitality, or her domestic time. I sent in a small lamp 
and some wax-lights, dined at the Albergo, and passed up and down stairs with 
a velvet^step, though I had nearly six feet height and fourteen stone weight to 
carry. The result was, that when I met tlie signore and the signora next day 
in the passage, I was most kindly received by both, and the only complaints 
they made were, that I did not avail myself more fully of the accommodation 
of the house, and give more freely orders to their servant. 

Of course I replied in the most courteous terms, after which Don Pietro 
made me a low bow, and I remained alone with the signora. Now or never 
was the battle to be fought, and so thanking Donna Lucia for her hospitality, 

1 made believe to take a final leave ; but it is not every day in the year that 
wild Irishmci) are seen on the banks of the Mincio, and my charming hostess 
would not let me depart without obtaining some information about foreign parts. 

“ Where was I born ?** 

“ In Ireland.” 

** Of what religion ?’* 

** A Roman Catholic, of course.*’ 

“ You are then a Christian ?” 

An ugly man, hut a good Christian.” 

“ Did vou know the great O’Connell ?” 

“Did 1 not? he was my first cousin.” 

••E^veror . 

« Kcrwsiwio.” 

“ Oh ! what a blessing it is to have a cousin of the great O’Connell under 
our roof!” 

A low bow on my part, and an culo|pr of the character of the Agitator, in 
which I exhausted my power of rhetorm, and all the Italian I possessed ; after 
which Donna Lucia continued : 

“ He was a great man, an honest patriot, and a true Christian. He died at 
Genoa. It was in Italy he breathea his last sigh. How 1 love his memory ! . 
Wliat can we do to show respect for his great name, or to do honour to his 
cousin ?” 

“ Our Own” again affecting to bid adieu: 

“ Adieu, Donna Lucia, eternal thanks for your kind hospitality ; I must 
look out for a bed in the village, as I have business that detains meaome days, 
and^ I cannot leave until I see the king.” 

“ No, signore, no ; your bed is here : when the officer returns, we will find 
him other quarters, but the cousin of the great patriot shall not leave our 
house. Oh ! Don Pietro,” to her husband, now returned, “ only think, this 
gentleman is an Irishman, a Christian, and a cousin of O’Connell’s.” 

“ Of the great O'Connell ? give me your hand, signore ; 1 am truly glad to 
see you, contentissimo.” 

“ He wants to leave iis, Don Pietro, but 1 say no ; the cousin of the illus- 
trious Hibernian must remain here.” ^ 

“ Certainly, my dear wife : you will do us that honour, signore ?*' 

“ If I do not derange you.” 

“ We loved him whikt he lived ; we cherish his memory now ; one of his 
blood is dear to us.” 

** You overpower me ; I thank you in the name of his family and of my. 
country ; you affect me almost to tears." 
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It was thus I won my battle of the Mincio, and it was thus I established 
liead-quartere which served me to the last day of the campaign. Of course the 
reader is angry, and the would-be fine gentleman is indignant ; but the person 
who writes a personal narrative must tell the whole truth, and as no great man 
is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, a seeker for adventures, like myself, must not 
be over nice in explaining how he contrived, whilst others had neither bed nor 
boards to find a gem roof over his head, a clean bed, and abundance of good 
cheer every day during the campaign. 

It is needless to repeat the oft narrated stories of the affairs of 
Pastrengo, Santa Lucia, Peschiera, Curtatone, Goito, Alpo, Bivoli, 
Somma Campagna, and Custoza ; according to our uncompromising cor* 
respondent, every engagement^ however unimportant, or however serious, 
only served to show the utter incapacity or imbecility of Charles Albert. 
Even the Duke of Savoy himself smd, N*e8t cepas. Monsieur Honan j 
nous sommes mal menis*' For our own” part, we get distrustful of so 
much and such oft-repeated detraction. There was no doubt of Charles 
Albert’s courage, although he may not have been gifted with great mili- 
tary genius ; but he could scarcely have always done precisely that which 
^ was wrong. Most likely his opponents made things so ; at all events, we 
have seen too often in our own” times the presumed incompetency of 
the commander made the loophole for the cowardice of an army. ** Our 
Own” exhibits more practical wisdom in an asseveration of another order : 

If Charles Albert had taken the same precautions to provide qiiartcrs and 
food for his gallant troops, as 1 did for myself, or if the Provisional Government 
of Milan had sent beef and mutton instead of varnished boots to the Mincio 
side, the war would have been siiccessfu]. 

I never wanted a bed, a breakfast, a dinner, during the whole campaign, and 
as 1 bore up against more fatigue than would have killed any ordinary man, how, 
in the name of common sense, could I have got through my work unless bealtli 
was maintained by creature coniforts? 

If the Italian kitchen be bad even in every large city from Milan down to 
Naples, you may imagine how execrable it was at our* village restaurant. 1 
found, however, that Angela was perfect in the management of a cotelelia di 
vUeUo d la Milanese^ and that was a constant and ever-grateful plal. 

First take your cutlet, and beat it well with the flat side of the cleaver, or with 
a rolling-pin ; beat it for at least five minutes ; then, having thrown a quantity 
of butter, eggs, and flour, into a frying-pan, when the mixture is hissing hot, 
fling your cutlet in, and there let it stew. 

The mixture penetrates to the core, and is imbibed in every part ; and when 
the dish is laid steaming before you, your olfactory sense is refreshed, and your 
palate is delighted with veal, not insmid like *' young child,” as veal generally 
IS, but with a morsel moist with odonferous juices, having the same rriation to 
an ordinary chop, as buttered toast at Christmas time has to dry hard bread, or 
a well larded woodcock served at the Trots Frlrcs to a rcd-legged partridge 
roasted to the fibre in Spain. 

I have since that period travelled much in^ Italy, but even in the most 
wretched inn this dish is well cooked — not so nicely *to be sure as Angela did 
it for her caro Inglese, but quite well enough to please a hungry man. 

We had daily several hundred persons demanding dinners from my (air 
friends, but not half the number were ever supplied. Angela barred the 
kitchen door, and made one of her adorers keep guard with the poker and 
drive ofrths|d||ungry customers ; but an exception was made in my ftvpur, and 
the stUnto sm presto were regularly heard. 

Sweet goddess of fried chops and melted butter, who could imagine that a 
man who loved half the prima donnas in Europe, should have descended to 
tlie kitchen and sighed to you ? Who could believe that exactly the same 
arts, and same flattering words, that won-^like Mr. Dickens's hero— so many 
demmed fine duchesses, should have been expended on an unctuous cook ? 
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But you will not believe me, dear madam, that human nature is still die 
same— above stairs and below, in the drawing-room as in the dairy — and that 
the mistress and the maid are won in the same manner. To be sure my reward 
was merely a Milanese cutlet, but the means are the same, though the end pro- 
posed may be very different. 

So much for a receipt which we shall certiunly put in practice and 
shall christen Cotelette a la Honan Custoza, During the whole of ibis 
campaign of skirmishers, Our Own** continued to enjoy, with an occasional 
excursion into the field of turmoil, all the comforts of Valleggio, the 
gossijp of the camp, sometimes strange visitors, among whom most 
notonous were some English Amazons, and, above all, deli^tful alfrezeo 
soh^es with^ Donna Lucia, her beautifol children, “ haughty Maria** and 
** tender Julia,*’ and certain aides-de-camp, among whom the finest* 
hearted, best-tempered, and greatest dm-devil was an English officer of 
the Piedmontese lancers. 

Characters of more doubtful respectability, both male and femsBe, also 
sometimes visited the town of Bacchi and Bambini ; among the latter 
the ox-eyed Juno, as “Our Own” designates a beautiful silent and 
mysterious lady ; and among the former, a gentleman ever in search of a 
younger brother. 

I met a person at Valleggio, who more than once crossed my path under 
circumstances that 1 fear excited strong doubt in my mind that he was nothing 
better than a spy, though he might have been in reality the character which he 
affected. 

During the last civil war at Oporto, this same Belgian called on me, saying 
he understood I liad some influence with the Junta, and proving my assistance 
to trace out a younger brother, who, in a feigned name, he nad reason to be- 
lieve, on account of differences with his family, had enlisted as a common 
soldier. 

^ gave him all tlie aid in my power, and the minister of war, and his secre- 
taries, went over the muster-roll of the whole forces, and allowed him to go 
through the several barracks and inspect the men. No brother, however, was 
found, and, as 1 now suspect, no runaway of the name existed. 

I found the same genUeman playing the same game in the bureaux of Mar- 
shal Saldanha at Lisbon, when Donna Maria was in the ascendancy, but the 
brother was not forthcoming, though his relative searched for him in every 
volti^ur's knapsack. 

What was my astonishment to meet him once more at Valleggio, going from 
general to ^neral, from aide-de-camp to aide-de-camp, like Peter Schlemil in 
search of his lost shadow. 

“ What, sir,” said I one day, in presence 1>f the quartermaster-general, “have 
you not yet found that scion *of your race, whom you looked for in the rival 
armies of the Junta and Donna Maria ? Pray, sir, let us have his precise 
signalemeni^ 

The Belgian returned that night to Milan, and I resumed active operations. 

At last the reverses at Custoza drove “ Our Own” firom the scene of so 
many pleasing adventures, and after seeing Donna Lucia and her chil- 
dren into a carriage, and “ receiving the sighs of the good Angela, the 
young cook at the Trattoria,” he betook liimself, with a wonderful degree 
of resignation under the circumstances, to Dezanzano, wit^a balcony^ 
over the Ihke, stewed eels, fried eels, boiled eels, trout inUbundanc^ 
eotehUez a la Honan Ciuiozc^ and capital bor^ux; Well may he 
sometimes linger for a few sombre pages over the fotigues and privations 
of a newspaper correspondent I 

The rapid advance of the Austrians, however, drove him quickly from 
inns, eels, and bordeaux, first to Brescia, and then to Cremona, where he 
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wm reduoed to oait^ring on the retreat, harnessed to a wheelbanow, 
siagiag snatolies of Iridi songs on the way. Well may he, under sndii 
reverses, ezdaim : 

Oh, you colossal Tuass.oh, you wonder of the age, you miracle of invention, 
what would you have said, if you had seen your “ Own Correspondent” liai^ 
nessed to a wheelbarrow, and navigating his precious load over tlie rocks and 
stones of the di^ bed of a mountain torrent ? And you, who read the Ihaer, 
you ministers or state who tremble at its dictum, you members of parliament 
who gain immortal fame only through its columns, what would vou have said 
on knowing that the pen whose account of the campaign ^ve the only infor- 
mation then to be depended on, was performing the duty of a dray-horse? 

At Plaisance Our Own” was taken for a spy, was mobbed, and for a 
moment his life was in danger ; but his usual good luck, or rather quick- 
ness, saved him, and he was let off as a spy” on the right side. We 
have given one or two examples as to how “ Our Own” got good dinners 
whilst many were half-starved, and good wine, though the king's staff 
were redact to half rations. We must now give an example as to how 
he obtained a bed, and that on more than one occasion, when others had 
to sleep in the streets. This was at Codogno— the city of cheeses. 

I had no difficultv in finding enough to eat and a glass of wine, but where 
was a bed to be had? as the quartermaster-general had secured every lodging 
at the hotels and private houses, and I met only refusal wherever I applied. 

Resolved, however, to sleep under a good roof, and have a place where I 
could in quiet prepare my correspondence, 1 formed a little plan, and calling 
the coachman to my aid, gave him orders to walk his horse slowly on the 
right hand of the High-street, and, wherever I stopped, and gave a certain 
signal, to unload the carriage without furtlier orders, as well as to carry the 
luggage up-stairs. If nothing occurred on that side of the street, he was to 
cross over to the left, and repeat the same manccuvre. 

The plain truth is, my dear madam, I have long since made up my mind, 
that the only true friends we liave in the world are the women-kind ; and 1 
never was in a difficulty during the long course of my operations, without ap- 
plying to that unfitiling source of comfort and consolation, and, 1 may say, 
without being once disappointed. 

1 was now bound on discovering a suitable subject on which 1 might operate ; 
one not too young, for what favour could a man of my years expect from 
youth and beauty? — and not too old, for the old are generally cross and 
spiteful, and such were not the materials from which 1 could spin, a g<md 
mattress and a moderate supply of clean linen. I sought for a buxom, tidy 
widfjjr, or wife, about thirty-nve or forty, for that is the grateful age, with blue 
eyes if possible,, a sweet smile, and a general ensemble of good-nature. 

I went down the High-street at one side, and up the same street on the 
other, without finding anything that suited my book, though 1 looked sharply 
at every daughter of Eve 1 saw within each shop-door ; and I was sorely 
with doubt. I repeated, however, the manoeuvre, and 1 had not gone many 
yards on the second turn, when I bebdd a full and portly dame, chatting 
with her husband, and playing with her cliild, who was the very object I 
so^it for. 

She was at least eight-and-thirty, but she might pass for five years lew ; she 
had mild blue eyes, fair hair, soft skin, and a rosebud complexion, with lips 
like two chmies, and a general expression of goodness that won my heart 
at once, mr husbrad was a weli-mvoured cheese-making soul, about fif^, 
with a look of curds-and-whey, which showed that whatever the fair dame said 
was law to him. 

Stopping the carriage, and giving a hint to tlie driver to be on the alert, I 
jumpM out, and with much respect, and a certain easy frankness, walked into 
the' shop, pushing the half door gently before me, with the air of a friend who 
knew the ways of the house. 
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** Ah, madam,” said I, taking off my hat, and making a low bow, ” what 
beautiful eyes you have! I am sure that such fine eyes indicate a good 
heart. Is it not so, Signor Marito ?” 

*<Why, sir,” said "curds-and-whey,” all taken aback, "my wife lias, vou 
see, most eapressive eyes, and I can answer for the excellence of her heart.^ 

" I thought so, caro signore, and for that reason only 1 addrera myself to 
her, and to you.” < 41 ^ 

The wife blushed and seemed uneasy, but I saw at a glance diat she was 
not displeased— what woman at forty ever is, when the compliment to her 
person \s well applied? — and she said, 

"We have little in our power, Mr. Stranger, to offer ; but what can we do 
for you ?*' 

" The fact is, cara signora, I am a stranger in Codogno ; I know not where 
to lay my head this niglit, as all the inns and lodging-houses are occupied by 
the army, and unless yon consent to take me in, like a good Samaritan, as 
you are, and give me a bed, a sofa, or let me sleep on the floor, I must lie in 
the fields, and perish with cold.” 

I saw looks interchanged between husband and wife. His said " No hers 
said " Yes so that, taking the matter as settled, in one second 1 gave the 
signal agreed on to the coachman s in one minute the luggage was on the 
shop-floor, and in another twinkling of an eye, with a few caros and cara^, it 
was going irp the staircase to an excellent chamber, with a most comfortable bed. 

I have often wondered since at the coolness and courage which [ assumed 
on this occasion, and the effronteiy it required to take a man’s house by 
storm ; — but who will sleep in the streets if he can get a bed ; and is not soft 
sawder as ready change as coined tin ? This 1 consider to have been my 
chepal de hataiUc — my masterpiece, my capo tCopera. Who but myself would 
have arrived in a town close on nightfall, without knowing a single person 
in it, with every bed taken by royal orders, and have still found a most com- 
fortable home, and, as the result proved, a hearty welcome ? 

Our Own’’ practised precisely the same device at Lodi, passing up the 
streets on the left hand, and down on the right, till he could meet a face 
that pleased him, and with the same success, only that in this instance he 
had a frail wife and a jealous husband to deal with. Here he stayed 
till " Our Own CoiTespondent” was all that remained of the ** grand 
army and at length, on the 4th of August, ho re-entered Milan, only 
two days in advance of the victorious army. ^*Our Own” complmns 
sadly, notwithstanding tlie boast in his title-page, of the slavery at- 
tendant upon newspaper life— of exposure, fatigue, and consequent early 
sickness and exhaustion. " Above ml,” he says, "avoid the never-ending 
task of writing for a London newspaper, or of furnishing it with detlils 
of public events from the banks of the Elbe or the Vistula. Your pride 
and your pocket will be gratified, 1 admit ; but what you gain in fame 
you lose in person, and the passing pride of a successful correspondence 
will be but po6b compensation for disordered health and disjointed 
members.” And might not this be said of almost any pursuit in life 
demanding extraordinaiy exertion, either mental or physical ? Has hot 
" Our Own” had his rewards ? — ^his dinners and his flirtations ; his ob- 
taining an English lady with 30,000f. for a Piedmontese officer, thrice 
refosea, by writing up his ^allant^ ; his conferring fame on members of 
Parliament, and making ministers of state tremble ! If " Our Own” is 
really so used up, we have only to express our hopes that his future cam- 
paigns may be limited to military promenades between the TroU Fr^ei 
and ika Cafi de Paru. As it u, he^ has produced a brace of vety 
amusing volumes, for which we thank him. 
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No. III. ^‘‘COBBSR Bbix.” 

Op the many among whom Jane Eyre^ made a sensation, not a few 
rag^ssed themselves a little shocked. The author was so wayward, so 
free-spoken, so unconventional. The book was to be read gingerly, with 
caution, with suspicion ; it was evidently by some one not used, or will- 
ing, to run in harness of the old style — some one not cumbered with much 
serving to the prmudlces, primnesses, and proi>rieties of ^nteel fiction as 
by law established — some one not over punctilious touting her p*a and 
not sedulously trained to mind her stops. The Sympson daughters, 
in Shirley,'* are described as having penetrated the mystery of the 
abominatioa of desolation : and what was it ? They had discovered that 
unutterable thing in the characteristic others call Originality. The 
rigns of this evil they were quick to recognise wherever developed — in 
look, word, or deed ; whether they read it in the fresh, vigorous style of a 
book, or listened to it in unhackneyed, pure, expressive language -and 
then they shuddered and recoiled at what, being unintelligible, must be 
bad. Many are the Misses Sympson of our reading world. And while 
they felt the power of this new aspirant, they were half-disposed to taboo 
her on the score of this same fiB€\uyfta rrfs cpi/fiocrcor, Originality. Let 
it be denounced and chained up.” When Shirley Keeldar sang to the 
Misses Sympson, and gave dramatic expression to the baUad, and breathed 
feeling into the softness, and poured force around the passion — what could 
they do but look on her as quiet poultry might look on an egret, an ibis, 
or any other strange fowl. What nuide her sing so ? Th^ never sang 
so. Was it proper to sing with such expression, with such originality— 
so unlike a school-girl ? Decidedly not : it was strange ; it was unusuiJ. 
What was strange must be wrong ; what was unusual must be improper.” 
Even so thought correct and exemplary officials of the spinster guild, 
when canvassing the peculiarities of Currer Bell. She was not one-sided 
enough for them : how to take her measure they knew not ; how to define 
her was a problem undreamt of in their philosophy. With the toga vtrtHs 
she had put on a “ ditto-to-match” demeanour, quite puzzling to folks 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

E^ecially was this antipathy in force at a time when she was the accre- 
dited author of that wil<]^ wilful, and some think, wicked book, Wuther- 
ing Heights” — written in a tone of such reckless defiance of ordinary 
canons of art. Now that she has expressly disclaimed the authorship of 
that nondescript tale, it may be easy for us to exjpress our ea; post facto 
opinion that there is no such evidence of identity in the origin of the two 
works Q* Jane Eyre” and Wuthering Heights”) as to justify the 
peremptory affirmhtive decision at which many arrived. Mr. Rochester 
18 grim enough ; but Heathcliff b positively unique in grimness— too big, 
black, foul a blot, to have ever dropped nom Currer Bdl's pen. The 
textim of hb stoiy b so abnormal, its warp so monstrous, its woof so 
grotesque^ that it is almost a relbf to know that Currer Bell did not, as 
we sunui 8 ed.she could not, perpetrate such a lusus natures. At the* same 
tibone, there was suffident resemblance in a certain general , mode of ex- 
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pression, habit of fan^, and underl^n^ current of thought, to warrant 
the conclusion that Wuthering Heights” was composed under the same 
roof as ** Jane Eyre* —that Ellis and Currer were mose kinswomen, and 
had long taken sweet and sad and solemn counsel together, and together 
had studied rugged human nature as it lay, unshaj^y but characteristic 
enough, beside their sequestered northern homestead. 

It has been said, that while Currer Bell Jias superiors in composition, 
in construction, in range of fanc^, in delicacy of conception, in felicity of 
execution, in width of grasp, in neight and depth of thought, she has no 
living riv^ in the faculty of imposing belief. Without subteribing un- 
conditionally to this statement — for we think her sometimes unfortunate 
and unsuccessful in her attempts on our good-natured credulity — there 
can be no question as to the impressive effect of her earnest, realising 
manner. Those who scout her as forbidding and masculine, yet discover 
an inevitable spoil in tlie hearty seriousness of her narrative. We feel 
her power,” they say, “ though we do not like her.** “ Like me, forsooth I” 
we can suppose her to exclaim : as if I wrote to tickle your palates, or 
provide matter for your albums, or quotations for your love-letters. Be- 
cause 1 write a novel, am I to be herded with your Rosa Matildas ? Be- 
cause I please to write, must 1 write to please ? When you like me, it 
will be high time for my pen to stop. It is to tell you things you like 
not, but wholesome for these times, that I use it at all. The true no- 
velist must have something of the seer, and be in advance of the a^. 
Like the romancers of Belgravia and Ty burnia as fast as you please, like tiie 
silver-fork school ad libitum ; but I pray you have me excused. If ycm 
think me anxious to secure my bad book a place in your good books, you 
know not what manner of spirit I am of.” 

In many respects “ Shirley” is a more ‘^ likeable*' work than ** Jane 
Ejnre,” but it IS correspondingly deficient in power and freshness. The 
more elaborate is the least effective, and lacks the are celare artem which 
its predecessor possessed in so genial a way. ‘‘ Jane Eyre” has been 
compared to the real spar, the slow deposit which the heart of genius 
filters from life’s daily stream ; Shirley” to its companion, made to 
order, fair to look on, but wanting the internal crystal. 

The opening of ** Jane Eyre” at once rivets thought and feeling. It 
will not let us go until we bless it for its truth^its pathetic truth to the 
thoughts and feelings of childhood. Chateaubriand has said, that children 
lose their features of resemblance only in losing their innocence, which 
is the same everywhere. This is true enough to ensure universal sym- 
pathy with details so instinct with fidelity as those of little Jane’s early 
trials at Gateshead Hall. The tutelage of an Aunt Reed, with all its 
hard restrictions, and heartless principles, and debasing motives, might 
well grind to dust and ashes the quick young heart that leaps up when a 
rainbow spans the sky — ^might well make it a curse, and not a bron, that 
the child is father of the man — ^might well make it impossible that days 
begun in total e^pse of gracious sunshine and its genial warmth, should 
be bound each to each by natural piety. A blighted childhood, an ante- 
dated manhood, is one of the saddest sights under heaven. Full soon, 
eieature of spring-tide and promise, shall the summer heat smite tiiee by 
day, and the autumn moon chill tliM by night t 
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Full soon tUy soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 

Such experience to forestal is a drenir doom, whose blackness of dark- 
ness can be pierced only by the faith tnat looks through death, in yens 
that bring the philosophic mind. Aunt Reeds flourish and multiply ex- 
ceedingly in this work-a-day world ; but what have they in common with 
the poetry and sanctity ox life’s matin-hours ? They can gaze on a 
deeping child as Peter Hell gazei on a yellow cowslip ; nor to them will 
it ever occur, that even now within that baby-brow are lighted truths that 
wake to perish never ; or that, as Wilson sweetly sings. 

Things we dream, but cannot speak. 

Like clouds come floating o*er its cheek. 

Such summer-clouds as travel light 
When the soul’s heaven lies calm and bright. 

It has been said of Man in general, that he is greater ilian he thinks. 
Of children we may add, they are greater than they are thought. The 
germ of the good, the beautiful, and the true, is swelling within those 
tiny bosoms ; the light is shining, though through a glass darkly, and 
though 17 aKOTUL dvro ov icarrXa/Scy. A contempprary autobiographer, 
whose days are in the sere and yellow leaf, records how vividly there 
still lingers in his ears, from the time of infancy, the opening of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s prose hymn — where some solitary infant is enticed into some 
solitaiy garaen, with the words, Come, and I will show you what is 
beautiful.” This trifle, this shred of a fraj^ent — ^for it is all he remem- 
bers — still echoes, he declares, with luxunous sweetness in lus ears, from 
some unaccountable hide-and-seek of fugitive childish memories. Great 
is the mystery of childhood ; and correspondingly mournful is its viola- 
tion by coarse hands — the cutting of its Gordian knot by impatient world- 
liness. These thoughts are aroused, and kindred ones suggested, by the 
moving passages — so many daguerreotypic miniatures— of Jane Eyre’s** 
earliest years. Something abnormal and isolated there may be in her 
temperament, but the portrait is, after all, made up of touches of nature 
that make us all akin. Mark how the child’s poetry will expatiate 
somewhere, will soar somewhither, toill develop itself somehow, wM 
glorify and idealise something : checked and stunted as it is — cabined, 
cribbed, confined, by household tyranny and killing coldness — still it must 
fasten upon some object, and that object (in de&ult of a better) is the 
coarse and petulant Bessie, the house-drud^ who is so often pus^g 
Jane about, and scolding her without cause, and whose temper is as hasty 
and capricious as her notions of principle and justioe are lax ; hut some- 
times Bessie is gentle, and speaks softly (an excellent thing in woman) to 
the iil-fisivouTed orphan, and thenj when thus gentle, Bessie seemed to 
me,” she says, the b^t, prettiest, kindest being in the world.” 

. Or again, take Jane’s comfort in her doll. Justly it has been averred 
that a great psyduflogic truth is contained in that simple sentence, I 
was happy, beuevigg it to be happy likewise.” Here, in the inanimate 
toy, the child’s poe&al instinct found scope for exercise, and her spiritiial 
nature sustenance and solacement. That o’erfiraught heart must, if it 
would not break, whisper its secrets to a cross nursery-maid, and wind its 
tendrils around a brumd and. battered doll. Nobly has cMdhood been 
apostrophised as— 
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Thou irindicatioD 

Of God ; thou living uritnefs a^inst all men 
« Who have been babes; thou everlasting promise 
. Which no man keeps.* 

And inudh have the Aunt Reeds of society to answer for in defeating thfa 
everlasting promise,” in playing the iconoclast with these yet unbroken 
household gods. Few ate the Jane Eyres whose spirit survives the 
blight and malaria — whose constitution is at once sensitive and robust 
enough to outlive the dwardng processes of such a home. Her lot, how- 
ever, it is, to be cradled into right by wrongs, to have her strength made 
perfect in weakness, and herself made perfect through sufferings. The 
tracing out of this destiny, the illustrating it by manifold touches of 
spirit and life, the developing its subjective influences on an idiosyncrasy 
of memorable mould — how effectively Currer Bell has done all this ! 
And yet it is commonly felt that there is a something repulsive, or un- 
lovely, or at least unfeminine, in Jane’s character ; certainly, she is not the 
sort of girl with whom you could abandon yourself to the smallest of 
Smalltalk at a Christmas party, or who would simper appreciation of 
your threadbare jokes on Bloomerism, or consider you a conquest if you 
admired her acliiev<unenta in crochet and Berlin- wool. Jane has a 
decided development of the strong-minded female about her. But these 
objections, from their very truthfulness, enhance the natural effect of the 
character — they guarantee its fidelity to life as it is — ^they vouch for the 
reality of the ideal. She is not the being whom, at a glance, all hearts 
worship ; she is no universal enchantress, to be raved about by all estates 
and degrees of men among us — the idol of Oxford gownsmen and Man- 
chester cotton-spinners, of army and navy clubmen and commercial tra- 
vellers, of respectables who own a yacht, and respectables who kero a 
gig, of gentlemen and gents. Nine-tenths of them would probably find 
her ouly not disagreeable (and here a miss is not as good as a mile) in a 
iele-ci-tete. All strong-minded females, it may be asserted, must be dis- 
agreeable. Jane, however, is redeemed from the disrepute attached to 
the class, technically speaking, by her freedom from the affectations and 
selfishness it conventionally involves. She is true to nature, to herself, 
to duty ; and if circumstances have made her somewhat abiropt, deter- 
mine<£ and forbidding — so that bland and bespectacled young men, and 
dove-eyed maidens of lisping propensities, agree tiiey could never (no, 
never ! ) love her — still, these thin« pertain to the surface ; they trouble 
not the strong under-current of chai^ter ; they littie affect that within 
which passeth show, that deep devotedness, that impulse chastened by 
self-discipline, that sensitive hankering to duty, 

Stern daughter of the voice of God ; 

who, in all her sternness, yet wears 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 

Nor know we anything so fair w 
As is the smile upon her face— 

qualities these, in Jane’s character, which have an iiiS^tible power of 
attraction, because of their entire genuineness. She is strong-minded ; 
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but she is not coarse-minded and cold-hearted. A woman with a mis- 
sion, you may call her;, but she acts out the mission, not preaches it. 
A woman with a purpose ; but to fulfil that purj^se, she communes with 
her heart in her chamber and is still-— she stnves and cries, but is not 
heard in the streets— she is in earnest, but makes no exhibition of her 
earnestness in newspapers and mechanics* institutes. Not unwounded, 
not unscathed is she in that weary strife of frail humanity from which 
she comes out more than conqueror ; self-respecting she is, but not self- 
absorbed ; her life is the realising of the prayer. 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

Tlie confidence of reason give! 

In this respect the tone of the book is more healthy and satis&ctoiy than 
that of “ Shirley,*' which has been rebuked as a pleading for passion — 
denial of the power of duty and self-sacrifice to bless the human agent 
with a hopeful or serene spirit. 

Readers, of Currer Bell’s own sex, are said to admire the character of 
Mr. Rochester as wholly superior to that of Jane herself. This Mr. 
Rochester is one of the few heroes of contemporary romance whom we 
do not forget at the close of the third volume. His presence is not to be 
put by. Middle-aged, crippled, blind, morose, a poor and battered bank- 
rupt — wbat a venture to make in a virgin novel ! What a fluttering the 
descent of this grim, lawless eagle would have made among the dove-cots 
of the Minerva Press ! How contrary to the aesthetics of novel-craft, to 
the etiquette of post-octavo and thirty- one-and-sixpence, to the antece- 
dents and glorious constitution of fiction os by common law established, 
is this frowning, moody, impetuous master of Thomfield Hall ! What 
could Rosa Matilda do with such a creature — unless to scream for the 
police^ or destroy her manuscript ? Whereas Currer Bell makes sweet- 
ness to come out from the strong, honey from the lion’s carcase. Out of 
materials so cross-gprained, so unshapely, to construct a “ love of a man,” 
hie labor hoc opus fuit. And verily, numbers of maidenly hearts have 
been strangely captivated by Mr. Rochester — awed by a certain mystic 
influence, susceptibility to which they have caught from the poor gover- 
ness — ^fascinated by that steadfiist, searching eye, and that tersely elo- 
quent tongue, which look and speak things unutterable W the stereo- 
typed handsome and unexceptionable heroes of ordinary notion. The 
mfference is felt to be that between eau sueree and eau de vie — and the 
stimulant comSs with infinite relief to the jaded and ennuyed. . A 
Byronic corsair, with his one virtue linked to a thousand crimes, makes a 
sensation, and becomes the lion of the coteries ; and so does Mr. Ro- 
chester. If Desdemona believes her black man to be beautiful exceed- 
ingly,” what marvel that a gruff, time-soured, heart-scared English 
squire should be d la mode ? Hero-worship is, in women at least, inde- 
structible : show them a superior nature, with a beard, and incontinently 
they are on their jbams— none so proud not to do him reverence. Currer 
BeU satirises modi^Kelists as being often, the cleverest and acutest of 
them, under an ftjjibn about women : they do not read them, she holds, 
in a true light; IKey misapprehend them, both for good and evil : their 
good woman is a queer thing, hdf doll, and half angel ; their bad >^o- 
man almost always a fiend. Women— «he affirms by the mouth of 

Jufy — ^VOL. XCV. NO. CCCLXXIX. X 
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Shirley Keeldar — women read men more truly than men read womeiK 
JNfow, it has been very reasonably alkged, by a critic, too, of exceeding 
worth in the lady’s declared opinion, that she, Currer Bell, thinks of the 
abstraction, man, with all the blissful ignorance of a boy’s dreams of 
woman : to her, ho is a thing to be studied present, and mused upon 
absent : ho comes, and she owns her master ; departs, and leaves the air 
full of vision. It was this very circumstance — tliis idealising of the lord 
of creation — that determined some of her male reviewers that Currer Bell 
was not of their own sex. Mr. Rochester could not have sat for his por- 
trait to any but a female artist. Only a woman’s eye could sec man 
as Currer Bell sees him. The landscape is too near to us to glow with 
purple light. We cailnot make a religion of man, for to us he has no 
mysteries.” Jane Eyre’s state of feeling when she first sees Mr. Roches- 
ter, as she rests by the wayside in the gloaming, and overhears the 
tramp, tramp, of his steed along the winding lane — when, in utter un- 
consciousness of who is approaching, she invests the unseen presence with 
a halo of the supernatural — is significant of her entire h«abit of thought 
towards this illustrious stranger.” As the horse approached, and as sho 
watched for it to appear through the dusk, she remembered certain of 
Bessie’s tales, wherein figured a North-of-England spirit^ called a “ Gy- 
trash and the traveller’s dog, as it glided by her, gave “ form and 
pressure” to the tradition ; nor is the illusion so utterly dispersed as Jane 
supposes, when the rider makes a clattering tumble — from the sublime to 
the ridiculous — ^aud exclaims, in transitu^ What the douce is to do 
now ?” 

The pre-Raphaelite brotherhood love to select prize specimens of ugli- 
ness, to represent Saint This or That. In something of the same spirit 
Currer Bell fixes on a Mr. Rochester — though he is not quite so far gone 
as some of the saints. Jane Eyre protests that she could not have stood 
by the unhorsed rider that night, and helped him to his feet, had he 
been a “handsome, heroic-looking young gentleman.” “I had,” she 
continues, “ a theoretical reverence and homage for beauty, elegance, 
gallantry, fascination ; but had I met those qualities incarnate in mascu- 
line shape, 1 should have known, instinctively, that they neither had nor 
could have sympathy with anything in me, and should have shunned 
them as one would fire, lightning, or anything else that is bright but 
antipathetic.” We are to accept the hero as abnormal ; constitutes 
much of the spoil ; and regarding him accordingly from the autobiogra- 
pher’s Standpuncty we must all own that there is a spell about him — an 
attraction, or at least a power, which canonical heroes of Apollo propor- 
tions and twenty-one summers, the walking gentiemen of every-day 
fiction, are entirely devoid of. 

Of the minor characters, several are hit off with considerable effect: 
Aunt Reed, for instance, and her two daughters ; Helen Bums, the 
“early called,” whoso story,* apparently from real life, forms a touching 

* The attachment formed between her and Jane is described with singular and 
unaffected interest — and in its refreshing reality it reminds us of Jean Paul’s 

remark (Hie uiuichtbare Loge, § 10), ** Wie heitem im steinigten Arabien der 
hassenden Welt Kinder wieder auf, die einandcr lieben und deren gute kleine 
Augen und kleine Lippen und kleine ilande noch keine Masken Bind!” This 
must have been specially note-worthy at Lowood, under Mr. Brooklehurst. 
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«pisode ; and Mr. Broclclehurst, the Lowood plenipotentiary, the temporal 
and spiritual despot of defenceless orphanhood, whom we are as reluctant 
to believe, as many are confident in asserting, to be an actual personage, 
veiled with a pseudonym, in deference either to charity or the law of libel. 
The other clergyman, St. John Rivers, is in no sense one of our fancy 
portraits; respect lum we must, but we could hardly “sit under” him with- 
out a sense of suffocation, or meet him in his parish rounds without 
thinking of the austere man, who reaps where h#has not sowed, and 
gathers where he has not strawed. Ilis sisters make amends ; they have 
not only la lumiere^ but la chaleur of sunshine — of which no ray can bo 
spared in that dreary moorland home. 

As a tale of woman’s endurance, illustrating the triumph of righteous 
will and penetrating intellect over passion and the sophistries of passion, 
the merit of “ Jane Eyre” is pre-eniiuent. The book is spirit and it is 
life. It demands spirit and life in the reader; its power almost creates 
them in the prosiest of readers — in a dry-as-dust anatomy of a man, 
beneath the literal and fieshlcss ribs of death. Deep calleth unto deep ; 
heart unto heart thrills its electric message. You feel yourself en rap^ 
port with a mind that has somewhat to disclose, and null disclose it in 
earnest, sincere, direct language. And for once the critics, too, might be 
earnest and sincere, when they proclaimed “ Jane Eyre** the most extra- 
ordinary production that had issued from the press for years — ^when they 
set up their stereotyped formula, prophesying its destiny as the book of 
the season — and when they defined it as a work to make tlie jiulscs 
gallop, and the heart beat, and the eyes fill with tears. 

Great was the expectation of the public from Currer Bell. The ap- 
pearance of “ Shirley”# was an event. Sir Walter Scott*— a well- 
qualified observer — has remarked how often it happens, that a writer’s 
previous reputation proves the greatest enemy which has to bo encountered 
in a second attempt upon popular favour : exaggerated expectations are 
excited and circulated, and criticism, which had been seduced into former 
approbation by the pleasure of surprise, now stands awakened and alert 
to pounce upon every failing. The full-blown rose of literary triumph 
has thus its attendant thorn — sometimes its canker-worm too. Compa- 
ratively, “ Shirley” was not a great success; positively, it was a book of 
distinguished vigour, originality, and eloquence. 

Ir is rich in portraiture. .Some of the figures seem to stand out from 
their frames, instinct with life and motion, like the cider Vernon, in “ Rob 
Roy.” Shirley Keeldar herself, her soul bent on admiring the great, 
reverencing the good, being joyous with the genial ; her countenance, 
when quiescent, wearing a mixture of wistfulness and carelessness — ^when 
animated, blending the wistfulness with a genial gaiety, seasoning the 
mirth with an unique flavour of sentiment ; ever ready to satirise her 
own or any other person’s enthusiasm ; indolent in many things, reckless, 
and unconscious that her dreams are rare, her feelings peculiar — one who 
knows not, nor ever will know, the full vsdue of that spring whose bright, 
fresh bubbling in her heart keeps it green. “However kindly the 
hand,” says tlie arbiter of her heart and fate, if it is feeble, it cannot 
bend Shirley; and she must bo bent: it cannot curb her, and she 


* Memoir of Mrs. Badcliffe. 
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must, be curbed^’** Is she an Amazopy then ? No ; she is a stranj^ 
bttDg — BO &ir . and g^llsh: not a noonlike woman at all (so her cousin 
‘Henry describes her)— -not an Amaaon, and yet lifting her head iaboTe 
both help and sympathy. And yet she is neither so strongs nor has dbo 
such pnde in her strength, as people think ; nor is she so regardless of 
sympathy $ but when she has any grief (this is her cotklession^ meant for 
one ear alone), she fears to impart it to those she loves, lest it should 
p^in them; and totthose whom she views with indifference, she cannot 
condescend to complmn. Independence of all but one is a condition to 
her very existence. She seems to say, 

ni walk where my own nature would be leading— 

It vexes me to choose another guide — 

Where the grey flocks in ferny gkns are feeding, 

Where the wild wind blows on the mountain’s side.f 

It needs a sort of tempest-shock to bring her to the point with her 
master,” Louis Moore : fettered she is, at last, to a fixed day— conquered 
by love, and bound with a vow ; but when thus vanquished and restricted, 
she pines like any other chained denizen of deserts. The substratum of 
character in Caroline Ilclstone is similar, notwithstanding circumstantial 
diversity. Quiet as the gentle Cary looks, there is, as Shirley sees and says, 
a force and a depth somewhere within, not easily reached or appreciate ; 
and for the novelist it is to sound this depth, to gauge this vital force. 
Cary is so delicate, dexterous, quaint, quick, quiet” — Eaffaelle in fea- 
tures, quite English in expression — all insular grace and purity. She is, 
in Louis Moore’s figure, a lily of the valley, untiuted, needing no tint; 
while Shirley is a rose, a sweet lively delight, guarded with prickly peril. 
But the contrast of this comparison is a little to<9 broad ; still more so in 
that between the mute monotonous innocence of the lamb or the nestling 
dove, and tlie fluttering and untamed energies of the restless merlin. 
There are many passages in Caroline's speech which are parallel to 
Shii'ley’s most characteristic outbreaks : the difference is one in degree, 
not kind. So, too, with the brothers Moore. They are but a variation 
played on the same theme — one on a minor key. Neither of them is 
such a man as a man of genius would have drawn ; but this no way ne- 
gatives tlie claim of a woman of genius. None but a woman would, and 
none but a woman of genius could, have elaborated two such portraits. 
We do not believe in them ; but we do believe in Currer Bell's faith in 
them, and in the reality of their features, as (hscerned by womanly 
vision. We see them, not as they are, but through the mystic and 
transfigurating medium of a dim religious light, idedised by &e conse- 
cration and the poet’s dream. These be thy gods, O woman ! — gods of 
the mountain, and not of the plain — ^like stars, dwelling apart, dwelling 
afar off— indifferent to the strife of tongues, untainted by the madness of 
the people. 

The other male characters, with one or two exceptions, are disagree- 
able ; each forms, more or less, a nucleus for Currer Bell’s powers of 

* Similarly she q[ieak8 of herself, when rejecting the suit of Sir Philip Nun- 
nely:— is very amiable— very excellent— truly estimable, but not my nutter, 
... 1 could not trust myself with his happiness: I will accqit no hand which 
cannot hold me in check.” 

t Ellis BeU. 
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uxcBsau Considerable jM^ne the limner has evideptiiy bestowed on Hbam 
Todce, who doubilefs him hta pxototope in substantial Ycdktidre flesh and 
bl^— a man difficult to lead, and impossible to drive— rude yet real 
originality marked in every lineament, and latent in every funow of his 
unaristocratic vbage. The analyns of his mental and moral frame is 
masterly ; but, although he is the very last man whom one expects to see 
MuSj iereSi aique rotundus^ there is a something to^ttle, or too much, in 
the subsequent presentment of him: he seems to rave occasioned doubt 
what to do with him, how to make so angular a personage dovetail with 
the story. His family circle is also, we suppose, taken from* life, and a 
crotchety crew are they. The pages devoted to them and their eccentric 
ways are, to our taste, the least pleasing part of the work. Mr. Helstone 
is capitally done : a conscientious, hard-headed, bard-handed, brave, stern, 
implacable, faithful little man — ^unsympathising, ungentle, prejudiced, and 
rigid — ^but true to principle, honourable, sagacious, sincere. A clerical 
Cossack, who ought to have donned a red coat, and not a black one. We 
have all of us seen the man in actual life, with his upright port, his broad 
shoulders, his hawk’s head, beak, and eye ; we have all heard the direct, 
outspoken, uiipoetical sentences of the man, uttered in that unmodulated, 
rasping voice. His bewilderment when woman’s heart is on the tajjis, is 
felicitously rendered when women are sensible, intelligible, bo can get on 
with them, but their vague, superfine sensations put him sadly about. As 
he says in his invalid niece’s chamber, when she pleases him by asking for 
a little bit of supper, <*Let a woman ask me to give her an edible or a 
wearable, be the same a roc’s egg or tlie breastplate of Aaron, a share of 
St. John’s locusts and honey or the leathern girale about his loins, I can, 
at least, understand the demand ; but when they pine for they know not 
what — sympathy, sentiment, some of these indefinite abstractions — I can’t 
do it ; 1 don’t know it ; 1 haven’t got it.” Agreeable in company, he is 
stem and silent at home. As ho puts away his cane and shovel-hat in 
the rectory-hall, so ho locks his liveliness in his bookcase and study-desk ; 
the knitted brow and brief word for the fireside ; the smile, the jest, the 
witty sally for society. Nothing can be more trae to life than this highly- 
finished portrait. The three curates, again, are racily hit off, with a dash 
of burlesque, but no special transgression of probability. The Irishman, 
Peter Malone, athletic, noisy, pugnacious — a cross of bear and baboon ; 
the cockney, Donne, propping up his rickety dignity with a stilted self- 
complacency and half-sullen phlegm — an arrogant, insipid slip of the 
common-place ; and little Sweeting, the ladies’ man, who has the repute, 
with certain fair parishioners (nof of the Shirley sort), of playing the 
flute and singing nymns like a seraph, and who is so handy and agree- 
able in "a case of tea and turn out. Of the subordinate female characters^ 
Hortense Moore, in.her striped cotton camisole and curl uapers, is cleverly 
sketched ; and there are genial touches about Miss Ainley, which attract 
charitable regards towards that mild, meek spinster, that worshipper of 
Ae clergy, who, in her pure, sincere enthusiasm, looks upon the very 
curates (Malone and Co.; as sucking saints ; albeit they, in their trivial 
arrogance, are unworthy to tie the ^od soul’s patten-strings, or carry her 
cotton umbrella or her check woollen shawl. Joe Scott and William 
Farren deserve a good word ; and one reverend gentleman there is whom 
it is possible to revere, in the person of Cyril Hul. 
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However &ulty the stoiy of Shirley” may be as a whole, it abomi&r 
with narrative fragments of unquestionable power. Such are, for instance^ 
the chapters recording the arrival of the lifled waggons at Gerard Moore^s 
mill, and his subsequent interview with the deputation ; Caroline and her 
uncle’s first visit to Fieldhead ; the midnight attack on the mill ; Carolina 
in the “ Valley of the Shadow of Death Shirley’s interview with Louis 
Moore, when she anticipates the strange and speedy horrors of hydro* 
[diobia; and the icWihcissement between puffy, fussy, ^ming Uncle 
Sympson and lus indomitable niece. Currer Bell’s humour makes for 
itself “ ample room and verge enough,” in its dry, hard way, in such 
scenes as Mr. Donne’s encounter with dog Tartar, that gentleman’s 

Exodus,” Malone’s courtship, Martin’s tactics, &c. The long, excursive 
diatribes concerning woman’s mission and destiny, are strained and some- 
what Margaret Fuller-isli in tone ; nor are they any too healthy in 
doctrine, implying, as one reviewer has said they do, a denial of the power 
of duty and self-sacrifice to bless the human agent with a serene or hope- 
ful spirit, and virtually constituting a pleading for passion, rather than an 
enforcement of that practical faith which, knowing life to be a conflict, 
accepts the conditions of struggle as a necessity not to be evaded, but 
to be lovingly, firmly, cheerfully borne. Happily for the repute of 
‘‘ Shirley,” such a doctrinal tendency is latent or unobvious to the many, 
patent only to the meditative few. But so far as the strictures arc valid, 
they are fatal to Currer Belfs claims as a sound and earnest moral 
teacher. The heroine who cannot submit, nor try to reconcile herself to a 
cross imposed upon her, but will rather pine in green and yellow melan- 
choly, and, with an aspect certainly not smiling at grief, will rather cast 
herself from the monument than sit like Patience upon it, is no heroine at 
all. The novel that can make its favourites happy only by letting them 
have their own way ad libitum, is perchance a little rickety in truth and 
morals — objectionable both as a picture of life and as a guide in ethics. 
For, between our notion of a safe code of ethics, profitable for doctrine, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, and any Wertherean exponent 
of “ aching discontents and vague ambitions,” there is a great gulf fixed. 
But enough— perhaps something too much — of this : 

Non ragionam di lor, ma giiardae passa ! 

Apart from the overstrained expectations which were disappointed in 

Shirley,” as following in the wake of Jane Eyre,” there is an intrinsic 
inferiority in the former, much*of it arising, we conjecture, from the 
author's solicitude to redeem the pledge already given. It is a common 
case ; and an almost constant ** corollary” is, that the author thinks best 
of the second venture, on account of tlio extra pains it involved. Scott 
has pointed this out as the explanation of that difference of opinion which 
sometimes occurs betwixt author and reader, respecting the comparative 
value of early and of subsequent publications.* In the complaint against 

* **ThG author naturally esteems that most upon which he is conscious mudi 
more labour has been bestowed; while the public often remain constant to their 
first love, and prefer the fecility and truth of the earlier work to the more elabo* 
rate execution displayed in those which follow it” The reason of the greatcor 

fecility and truth” which characterise the first-bom, seems to be, that, when an 
author brings forth his first representation of any class of characters, he seizes on 
the leading and striking outlines, and therefore, in a second attempt of the same 
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« Shirley,” of its slow and dragging narrative, its paucity of incident, its 
exuberance of didactic dialogue^ and so f[>rth, we very partially concur ; 
knowing at the outset, that if we expect moving accidents by flood and 
field, and a sterling guinea and a half's worth of dashing dramatics, we have 
come to the wrong “ store.” We come to Currer Bell not for narrative, 
but for delineation of character. We want, not her plot, but her reading 
of the heart of man — or rather of woman. Betw^n her and the mere 
narrative novelist there is all the diflercnce which mLists (to use an illus- 
tration of Dr. Johnson's) between a man who knows how a watch is made, 
and a man who can tell the hour by looking at the dial>plate. And when 
character are fully developed, the narrative necessarily loiters.* The 
forte of Currer Bell lies in deep searchings of heart. She heads the 
school which devotes its fiction to this anatomy of psychology. The 
“ strong-mjnded” ‘‘Jane Eyre” has been properly pronounced the most 
notable example of this school. “ And if no question he raised of the 
»mra/e, andif an undue reliance on self, unamiahle, if not positively irre- 
ligious, in such a degree, can be excused, if allowance be made for a worse 
than unfeminine coarsenessf of diction and even of sentiment, “Jane Eyre” 
with its more pleasing though less clever sister, stands at the head of this 
categoiy, for their searching revelations of nature and deep vein of 
poetry.”{ A prejudice is apt to rise against the chefoi any literarj^ sec- 
tion, from the tiresome and cxhaustless swarms of imitators who deluge 
the market with their Brummagem ware, and cause a reaction against 
the entire system. .Tust now our ears are dinned with peals meant to ring 
with the true Bell-metal ; but it shall not make us careless of again hear- 
ing the silver, clear, chuich-towcr chimes, whensoever they again sum- 
mon us to devotion on ground where we have met already a Jane E^re 
and a Caroline Hclstone, and where wo hope to see fresh faces, and to 
read new names in its book of life. We believe not what some allege, 
that these chimes have rung out all their clianges. We shall yet hear 
them, wo trust, on a new theme, and, as at the first, discoursing most 
eloquent music. Currer Bell is wise to restrain her hand for a season ; 
hut when once she has gathered enough from “ fresh woods and pastures 
new,” let her empty her bosom of its treasures, and confirm her part in 
the description — “ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

kind, he is forced to make soriic distinction, and either to invest his x)cr8onage 
with less obvious and ordinary traits of character, or to place him in a new and 
less natural light. See Scott’s “Life of Smollett.” 

* “ Whenever the narrative is rapid, which so much delights superficial readers, 
the characters cannot be very minutely featured.” Disraeli, “ Curiosities of Lite- 
rature.” 

t EUis Bell, in “ Wuthering Heights,” seems to revel in a gratuitous use of black- 
guardism in phraseology; Acton BcU afiects it far too freely in “Agnes Grey” and 
me “ Tenant of WildfcU Hall ;” and Currer Bell is open to the same charge in a initi- 
ated form. It is a compliment, however, to add, that when slang is introduced 
in “Jane Eyre” and in “ Shirley,” it is any hut the slang a man would have indited. 
It is second-hand, and doesn’t tei/. But we would fain see the author’s ddete as a 
marginal reading to her bravura in this style. 
t AbrcA BritM Eeview, August, 1851. 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 

BY NICHOLAS MICIIELL. 

BOOK m. 

Chapter XXIII. 

THE FAREWELL TO THE FLEET PRISON — ^THE LAST VISIT TO 
BETHLEHEM; HOSPITAL. 

Evil as Hartley was, and though he had followed his brother, during 
so man^ years, with bitter, relentless persecution, that brother mourned 
his untimely end. But it was a feeling of teiTor and awe, rather tlian of 
sorrow, which oppressed Hester and Julie, when they heard of the tragic 
occurrence. 

Ere the scene described in our last chapter took place, the bill of ex- 
change held by Hartley had been 'paid, and the day was now come when 
the prison doors were to be opened to the captive. Ten years had 
Somerset languished within those walls, but freedom had arrived at 
last. The morning was fair, and the sun shone as brightly as it could 
shine through the atmosphere of the city, when he took leave of the 
turnk^s of the Fleet. He grasped old Reuben’s hand with the wannth 
and affection of a true friend; and Julie kissed Ills rough cheek again 
and again, assuring him he was still her foster-father, and that she 
would often come and see him. 

Free ! free ! With what a buoyant step the grey-headed man walked 
off between his two daughters 1 The houses look^ gayer, the people’s 
faces happier, than formerly — he thought it was to welcome him. The 
heavens, too, seemed to smile upon them, and the very pavement on 
which they trod spread to their fancy fairer and smoother than it had 
appeared to do before. Free ! free ! The sense of liberty, the assurance 
that no black walls, locks, and bars, were to shut him out any longer 
from the breathing world, filled his heart with thankfulness and exuberant 
joy. How proud, too, was he of those children ! — Julie, the lost one, and 
Hester, to wliose energy, perseverance, and unconquerable spirit, ho owed 
his release. Oh, yes ! Mr. Somerset now felt the true magic of that 
word — liberty. He was free ! he was free I 

They took lodgings in a pleasant part of London. The old man 
looked around his room, made cheerful and comfortable by the busy 
bands of his daughters, and rendered happy by their happy faces. What 
was wanting to complete his satisfaction ? The presence of another — 
the partner of his life. The chpir she should have filled by his side was 
vacant ; and yet Isabella lived. 

We will go,’* said Mr. Somerset to his daughters ; it is right Julie 
should see her. She recognises you, Hester, and your voice has always 
a soothing effect upon her. Oh ! that she could remember me ! How 
would it rejoice m^ heart if only she would call me by my name I But, 
my children, we will 

The porter opened the gates in front of Bethlehem Hospital. He 
always ^displayed more than his accustomed alacrit;^ when he admitted 
Hester, for he had begun to regard her almost like his own child. 
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** Good day, miss ; glad I am to see you look more cheerful thaa 
usual.’* 

** 1 have reason to be cheerfol, Martin,” answered Hester, unwilling 
to check the old man’s garrulity; <<my father will not return to the 
place where, you know, he has b^n detained so long.” 

“ Is it then so ? bless you, sir ; and forgive a poor man like me 

wishing you joy. I have heard the story — ^’tis the dear child that has 
done it — ^’tis her noble work. You have an angel in that daughter, your 
honour, believe me. It is now nine years and upwards since I began to 
let her in through that gate, and here she is still, never a-weary coming 
to see her poor mother. I had a daughter once^ so like her — gentle^ 
kind, and loving ; but she is gone,” added the poor man, stooping his 
head ; ** she’s in a better place now, and I have no comfort but her 
memory in the world.” 

Mr. Somerset said a kind and soothing word to the childless man, and 
passed on with his daughters to the asylum. 

All there wore much the same aspect as when we visited the spot with 
Hester some years before. Several patients had left ; now ones had been 
admitted, and others had passed with their distempered brain through the 
portals of death. The ruined merchant, whom wc described, was still 
there, not tired yet of counting his ships, and piling his imaginary heaps 
of gold. But the young girl who had been forsaken by her lover had 
left the asylum cured, and w'as happy, for he loved her now, and they 
were married. The ambitious author, too, writhing in madness under 
the neglect of the world, had regained the brightness of his soul. He 
had exchanged his cell for a quiet and elegant study. The world, that 
had been deaf so long, heard him at length ; fashion had whispered his 
name, and the works in which no one yesterday could see anything good 
or beautiful, no person to-day could sufficiently praise. 

The father and his children were introduced into the room where Mrs. 
Somerset was lodged. They trod gently, and, without speaking, stationed 
themselves at a short distance from her. She was still habited in the 
dress of the establishment, but the long grey robe, fitting closely to her 
shape, became her well. Her luxuriant black hair had remained unshorn, 
and amidst it still the poor admirer of flowers wore her fragile rose. 

Insanity had not emaciated her form, or rendered her features haggard. 
Though age was now stealing upon her, her commanding beauty was un- 
impaired. Her manner was tranquil, subdued, pensive, and her whole 
appearance was that of a nun — a Sister of Charity — ^rather than of a 
person of disordered intellect. She was engaged in embroidery-worir, 
and bending over it, was so entirely occupied by the task, that, for some 
minutes, she did not remark the presence of the visitors. 

Here are some friends, ma’am, to see you,” said the nurse. 

With instinctive politeness the insane woman rose from her chair ; 
Mr. Somerset advanced cautiously before his daughters, and took his 
wife’s hand in his. 

** Isabellal” he said, venturing only to pronounce her name. 

She looked at him, shrank back, and shuddered. 

Are you come once more to persecute and torment me ? I have told 
you again and again how I abhor and despise you. Wretched man, 
leave me !” 
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Sad was the countenance of the husband, as he gaaed mildly and be- 
seechingly on her. 

^‘Dear mother!*’ siud Hester, ^‘this is no enemy-— you mistake; this 
is my father — ^your own husband — Hugh—’* 

roor child, good child, you wish to deceive me. Como here, Hester, f^r 
you 1 know and love. Take off your hat, and let me look at your bright 
hair — so — thank you ; how happy you look, and how joyfully shine your 
eyes I You are my child, my only fnend, why do you, then, ever leave 
me— here alone? You once lived with me ; others, too, who are lost, 
made a happy family. Oh ! yes, 1 was hapi>y then.” 

Dear mother, I wish to live with you,** said Hester ; we all aniiously 
desire never to be parted from you.” 

<< Hush ! hush !” said the poor woman under her breath, ‘‘ how can we 
live together? Hartley, yonder, will still persecute me.** 

Pause, Isabella — reflect ; look at me,*’ said Mr. Somerset, and you 
will not mistake me for that man. 1 am not Hartley ; he is no more ; 
alas ! Roland Hartley, my brother, is in the grave.*’ 

You mean, then, to say ho is dead — ^that Hartley is dead ?” cried Mrs. 
Somerset, with vehemence. Suddenly she dropped on her knees, clasped 
her hands, and her lips moved as in prayer. The nurse was astonished 
at an action she had never witnessed before, and the others regarded her 
with breathless interest. After a few minutes she arose with a look of 
composure and dignity. Then the blackest man that God ever suffered 
to walk tliis world has left it at last. I thank Heaven that such has been 
its will ; 1 shall live now without fear for myself and my child. Whoever 
you are, sir,*’ she exclaimed, addressing Mr. Somerset, I will no longer 
believe you an enemy. You look too kind to do me or my child an 
injury. But who is this?** she continued, looking at Julie— “ this young 
person ? what does she here ?’* 

“ Mother,” said Hester, “ she is a dear fnend — one who is greatly 
attached to me.** 

“ Then for loving you, I will love her. Come here, little one — ^pardon 
me for looking so into your face. Fair is your hair, I see, and blue are 
your eyes. Ah ! it is a fancy ; 1 am in a dream, and yet I am not in my 
bed : tell me, nurse, am 1 in my bed? How much, girl, you resemble 
my daughter Hesterl” 

Mother,** said Julie, “ 1 may well be a little like Hester, for I am her 
sister.” Mm. Somerset looked vacantly yet wonderingly around. 

“ What did you say?** 

That 1 am Hester’s sister, and your own child.** 

Ha, ha !” laughed the mother ; ** poor dreamer ! 1 have only one 
child; but I will love you, I repeat, for Hester’s sake.” 

** Isabella,” said Mr. Somerset^ “can you remember, long, long ago, 
that your eldest child was taken from you ? Think of Brooldand Hall— 
call to your mind an infant—” 

Mrs. Somerset placed her hand on her forehead, and appeared striving 
to awaken thoughts that somewhere were sleepmg in her disordered brain. 
Half of her mental malady seemed to have b^n an utter forgetfulness of 
persons and events ; but the end of the chain of memory once caught^ 
the links might be continued, and thus scene after scenes and fisoe aftes 
face, might Mcome familiar again. 
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“ Brookland Hall^ where is that ? Stay, I know it — I think I lived there 
once ; it was a lovely spot, the fine old house ” 

^^And the oak drawing-room, the terraces, the gardens,” said Mr. 
Somerset, assisting her, the quiet lawn, and the clumps of trees 

** Yes, yes ; but how should you know this, sir ?” 

The infant that was carried away, and the fruitless search fiir it in 
London.” 

Oh, yes, 1 remember all ; that time comes back to me now like a 
dream long forgotten. What have I been doing all these years ?” 

M[r. Somerset made a sign to Julie, who drew close to her mother. 

<< Isabella ! that infimt had a peculiar mark on the afm ; here, look 
here; say, will not this prove what we have stated ?” 

Mrs. Somerset stooped, and, looking at Julio’s arm attentively, seemed 
lost in thought. The web of reason was evidently disentangling itself— 
one idea prompted another ; trifles sometimes arc impressed on the brain, 
when the recollection of great events is obliterated, and small incidents 
will bring about what years of training and discipline may have failed to 
accomplish. 

The poor woman took Julie’s hand ; she also seized Mr. Somerset’s, 
while Hester stood close behind them. She looked, bewildered, from one 
to the other, as if some light, for the first time, was pouring in upon her 
soul. 

W^hat does this mean?” she cried, in a breathless accent. You tell 
me this is Hester’s sister ; I am assured of it now — she is my lost child! 
A veil seems to be drawn back, and scales to fall from my eyes. The 
whirling and ringing have ceased in my brain, and 1 appear to be a new 
being, full of new thoughts, feelings, and energy. My child, my little 
one! you shall share my heart mth Hester ; and you shall both comfort 
your wretched — no ! wretched no longer — ^you shall both be a delight 
to your restored and happy mother. Ah, blind that 1 was,” she con- 
tinued, turning to Mr. Somerset — “ blind that I was ; but I see you — I 
know you now. Hugh, Hugh, ray husband !” 

And the wife rushed into the opened arms of him who felt a rapture 
beyond the power of words to express. 

“ She is weeping,” said the nurse. Tliis is the first time I have seen 
her in tears. No sign could be better.” 

And weeping, sobbing, she remained, nor did they strive to check that 
softened and tender grief. It was human, and betrayed that the functions 
of the mind and the fount of feeling had awakened from their toipid 
state. Yes, memory had first been roused, and its beautiful mechanism, 
as it were, being readjusted, imparted life and action to the reasoning 
powers : the godlike soul again claimed her sway, and Mrs. Somerset’s 
mteilectual faculties, by a process simple as effective, were completely re- 
stored. The next ^y she left the walls of Bethlehem Hospital, never to 
enter them again. 
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ChaptaXXIV. 

HESTKB AHD TBK rBOFBSBOB OB XVSIO — ^WZ TAKE OITB BABVirXtL OF 

KB. FIXX. 

* 

Mr. Somerset, we have elsewhere observed, had fdt veiy xe- 
loctant for his daughter to appear before a public audience, even as a 
singer at concerts ; ' but, fortunately, Mr. Kellerman’s representations, 
and Hester^s earnest wishes in connexion with her gpreat 'object, 
had home down his scruples. What was she now to do ? continue the 
career so successfully begun ? Her own feelings were as much adverse 
as the feelings of her father to a line of life that unavoidably placed her 
in a public position. Yet her engagement with the musical professor 
could not be broken. Mr. Kellerman’s good faith, the pains he had taken 
with her as a pupil, and his unvarying kindness, were also claims upon her 
no less strong than those of honour. Hester, then, was to sing another 
season under the name previously assumed, the professor, as agreed, re- 
ceiving half her gains. 

The duty was entered on ; but more and more the sensitive and re- 
tiring nature of Hester turned with aversion from a public exhibition of 
her talents. Happy, indeed, was she when her last piece was sung, and 
her last instalment of money placed into the hands of Mr. Kellerman. In 
taking leave of that gentleman, she expressed herself in terms of the 
warmest gratitude ; Mr. Somerset equalled his daughter in the fervour 
with which he acknowledged his obligations, and hoped, so long as he 
lived, that he should be honoured by the acquaintance of one who had 
proved himself to be his true friend and bene^tor. 

Meantime, the trial of Mr. Pike had come on at the Old Bailey ; but 
in spite of all his talented pleading — for he defended his own cause — in 
spite of his innocent and demure looks, and the grievous wrongs which 
the deceased Hartley and other evil men— in short, the combined world 
— had showered upon his head, he, Mr. Pike, the inoffensive old man, 
whose only aim had been — and surely, gentlemen of the jury,” he said, 

it can’t be called a crime” — whose only aim had been to make a com- 
fortable provision for his declining years — this excellent old man, we say, 
was found guilty of common housebreaking and an atrocious robbery. 
The judge passed sentence on the defender of English laws, the once 
respectable fundholder, and the man who had been such an active 
member of the Fraud-Preventing Society ; that sentence was — ** Trans- 
portation beyond the seas for the term of his natural life !” 

Mr. Pike did not bear his fate with the equanimity and fortitude which 
might have been expected from a man of his education, and one who had 
been engaged in so many undertakings of spirit and daring. He shed 
tears one minute, and shook his fists at the judge and jury the next. 
But it was of no avail ; his sorrow and his ferocious indignation were 
alike useless. They took him out of the court, and barred the respectable 
old gentleman in his cell j they took him away to the hulks, and in due 
time transferred him to the convict-ship. There they chained him to 
another felon, who proved to be the man of Greyhound-alley, whom he 
once served with a letter threatening prosecution for his maltreatment of 
the costermonger’s donkey. So the rufEan was to be his companion, and 
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now, resolmg to be revenged, swore and srinned at him, and mocked 
the sorrows of the Men attorney* . He asked Mr. Pike what had become 
of his oflBce, and his papers tied with red tajpe^ and all the poor lawyer 
could return in reply was to call him a foul insulting demon i he asked 
the ex*fimdholder what had become of property — and all the hard- 

working, penurious gentleman could do was to gnasn his teetli, and howl 
out curses on his tormentor and those who had robbed him. So, while 
in this situation, one fine morning the vessel weighed anchor, ahd our old 
friend and companion— he who has accompanied us through so many scenes 
this history — set out on Ins pleasant voyage to the' far-off land of 
Botany Bay. 


Chafteii XXV. 

UNFORGOTTEN LOVE — ^THE CONFESSION. 

Ten years’ imprisonment had unfitted Mr. Somerset for any active 
duties ; though his health was pretty good, his frame had become en- 
feebled. He was, however, cheerful, and the restoration of his wife to 
the full enjoyment of her faculties was a source to him of supreme happi- 
ness. Still, it appeared, that on Hester devolved the task of supporting 
her parents ; for Julie, who had obtained a situation, could do little more 
than jprovide (or herself! Hester commenced teaching music in private 
families, and having no longer any enemies to contend with, her pupils 
steadily increased. Such a life might be laborious, but she greatly pre- 
ferred the duties it imposed to any other mode of livelihood it had been 
her fate at different times to follow. 

Yet, not unfrequently, a sadness came over the spirit of the ruined 
gentleman’s daughter, and which neither her parents nor Julie were able 
to account for. The great object for which she had laboured, was ob- 
tained ; the plans that hitherto had put her faculties on the stretch, were 
unneeded now; the turmoil, the fears, the bitter disappointments and 
sorrows, all were over. Why, then, was she not happy ? In the absence 
of excitement, the spirit had time to think, and the past rose before her. 
There was an image impressed on her heart. Like the characters traced 
in sympathetic ink, though they may remain for years invisible, yet, 
place them before the fire, how the lines spring into sight, as if by the 
spell of a magician! So t^ image on the heart of Hester, never omite- 
rated, though .none knew of its existence, was now called forth in vivid 
colours by qiuet and contemplation. It was the image of one with whom 
her early dreams and young affections were entwined — the image of one 
she strove to forget, but could not — the image of one loved in girlhood’s 
days^ when scarcely she knew what love meant, and whose memoiy 
still, through the mists of years, shone like a star. Tidk not of the 
fiokleness of woman, nor say the love of her childhood will never survive 
the joyous spring-time of life; marvel rather at her constancy, and con- 
fess that love, then formed, is the blossom of the heart — a blossom which 
in time produces the full and perfect fruit. 

Father, again you ask me why I am unhappy. I will conceal 
nothing from you ; I will confess my folfy— ^for sum it is. Bear with 
me ; do not condemn me, although 1 may deserve reproof.” 
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^^Beproofl new, my child— my lMDcfiwslop-«-4iever shdl yon teeehw 
reprodf from me.” 

M Mr. SomerBCt sat ia his eh&ii^» Hester leant forwards, aod rested 
her head oa his arm. Oh ! how he Wed her. The idolatry of his aflbo- 
tioB might even be a sin, but the blot of such a nnthe ^^reeordii^ 
angel”' would {surely wipe out with die tears of merqr and j^y. 

^ Do you think he is stiB alive?'’ asked the girl, looking up. 

Who alive, Hester ? I do'not know what person you mean.” 

Ah1 how could 1 suppose you should? So mmy ^ years have passed, 
and I have not even mentioned to you his name. I thought too, at one 
time, I had forgotten him ; but I was mistaken. Well, fkther, you re- 
member, long sigo, wlien wc lived at Brookland Hall ——” 

A shade overspread the countenance of Mr. Somerset ; he turned in 
his chair and sighed. Brookland Hall, the scat of his ancestors, but 
long in the possession of strangers— what thoughts of happy hours, and 
pursuits of former days, did the name call up in the breast of the ruined 
man! — the old Elizabethan pile, the vencraole rooms and family paint- 
ings, the slopes, the gardens, the trees, and sweeping park — the picture 
rose before his fancy in all the^ freshness of reality. But not for him— 
never again for him — must the scene spread its beauties ; his eyes must 
close far away, and he must not even sleep in the old church where his 
forefathers for centuries have reposed. 

Mr. Somerset stooped his head, and covered his face with his hands : 

Go on, Hester,” he said, after a panse. What of Brookland 
Hall?” 

You remember one of your tenants called Banks ? He had a son, 
placed by you in the village-school.” 

I recollect perfectly. Yes, 1 think too much and too often of Brook- 
land Hall for any incident of old times to escape my memory. Banks — 
Lewis Banks, that was the lad’s name — a bold little fellow, who called 
once at the hall, begging to be sent to school — a lad of most precocious 
intellect, smitten with the love of military life, forgetting to drive the 
oxen < afield,’ or hoe potatoes, in his ardour to read Vaubaii on * Fortifi- 
cation’ and the battles of Marlborough. You see my memoiy is good, 
Hester.” 

“I rejoice at it, father. But you sent him away afterwards, and 
daored him to trespass upon your grounds.” 

So I did, poor youth; yet was 1 sorry iu being compelled to do it. 
Bless me ! I had almost forgotten that little circumstance. He took it 
into his head to' love you, 1 believe, child. At that time 1 considered 
such a thing daring and presumptuous on his part; and, of course, 
situated as we then were, I was justified in my sentiments. But, Hester, 
why do we allude to all this now? What have the fortunes of a peasant’s 
son to do with ours ?” 

He went to a foreign land. He wrote me several letters ; but when 
Brookland Hall was taken from us, none of his letters, if any more 
arrived, reached me in London. So perhaps he is dead, or has— has for- 
gotten me.” 

A low sob burst fiK>m Hester ; and when Mr. Somerset raised his child 
from her stooping posture, he saw that her face was bathed with tears. 
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SSiaiirke. knew her secret i then he undecstood the cause of her mdaa- 
lore that was ill j^Iaceds and wilhoqt hope. 

^ Do not yidd to this distnees. I will not, I cannot reprimand yoU|” 
edd the: old man, tenderly. Yet Uttle. did I knt^e tliese recoHections 
and early feelings would be cherished by yon during so many years. But 
whether such constancy be a weaknest-or > virtue, your peace of mind 
and your welfare jn life demand that you diottld make effi)Tts to conquer 
an attachment which, in any case, can bring yoO nohappiness. Most pro- 
bably — feel it my duty to speak plainly — ^the young man is dead. If 
he be alive, good conduct or cleverness may have advanced him to the 
rank of a corporal or a sergeant; but with such a person, you are aware, 
no female much above a menial servant could form an alliance. There- 
fore, I repeat, consult your mind and your judgment in this matter rather 
than your heart Renounce feelings that can only be a source of disquiet, 
and forget that such a person as this poor youth ever existed.^’ 

Twill strive, father; but your advice will be difficult — very difficult 
— to follow. One tiling let me say, the mind of Lewis Banks was not 
the mind of an ordinary person ; it was noble by nature. And I' will be- 
lieve— But it is enough. Let us speak no more of a subject which 
crushes my spirit while it gives you pain. Father,” said Hester, after a 
pause, I have a favour to ask of you.” 

A favour ? What would I not grant or do for you, my child?” 

1 have long wished— my mother and Julie, too, are very desirous— 
we have long wished to go down to Norfolk, just to see the place where 
wc passed so many years — ^to look once more on the well-known spots, 
and the old house ” 

** What ! go to Brookland Hall ?” said Mr. Somerset, who turned pale, 
while his lip quivered — *^the house that was onco mine, but is now 
another’s — ^tlie place so dear to my heart that scarcely a night has passed 
for twelve years without my dreaming of it ? Oh, no !” he cried, waving 
his band ; I could not bear the trial— I could not support the sight 1” 
Now you arc mistaken, father. You would be soothed and gratified ; 
1 feel confident of it. And perhaps the present owner is a kind man, and 
might allow us to look over the rooms. Let us pay a visit to Brookland 

Mr. Somerset remained for a considerable time without speaking. At 
length he rsdsed his head. . 

Well, Hester, 1 confess that, while I have shrunk at the thought, I 
have sometimes longed to see that spot agrin. There is a strange fasci- 
nating interest about the home of my ancestors which attracts me to it. 
I will see the old hall again, and me sweet village, and the venerable 
ivied church, before I die. Yes, we will go down to Norfolk.” 

Chapter XXVl. 

IX WHICH OCR HISTORY DRAWS TO A COXCLUSIOX. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in spring when Mr. Somerset, his wife, 
and two daughters, alighted from me stage-coach near the village of 
—— r, in Norfolk. They stood upon the slope of the well-known hiU, 
oontemplatinff in silence the scene Wore them. Lovely and pictures<]|u^ 
aa in former days, spread the verdant landscape. The warm sun, shining 
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il^ Tike aronod the- old Norinan^ OQptdi^ and. ihiew ito lustre on tibe 
stream which wandei^ away in die diieotion of Broekhmd Hall. The 
clear song of ,the blackbird was heard from the thicket^ and the low of 
cattle came Bo^ly the opposite hiD« 

The little pa^ walked into the village. Every step they took awoke 
some old'r^emhiehce, except in the breast of Julie; yet she^ having 
been bom in the neighbourhood, could not consider herself a stranger; 
faces, however, were altered ; the merry young children that had gam- 
bolled under the trees had grown into sturdy peasants, and the old slept 
in the village churchyard. 

They entered the cottage where Mr. Somerset's tenant, honest Banks, 
had lived ; he and his wife were no more, and the sexton occupied the 
hovel. Mr. Somerset differed so greatly in appearance from the jovial 
and rosy squire of a former day, that a recognition seemed improbable ; 
even Hester and her mother might not have been remembered, but they 
took the precaution to draw their veils closely around their faces. 

The sexton was very complaisant, considering himself honoured by 
this visit from strangers. ** You seem tired, sir/* he said. “ And will 
.the Jadies be pleased to rest themselves on this settle ; ’tis a rough and 
poor seat, I confess. Any business, sir?” 

**No,*’ answered Mr. Somerset, endeavouring to calm his feelings; 

my visit is merely one of curiosity. Wo knew this sweet neighbour- 
hood well in former years.** 

** That was, maybe, in the old squire's time. Heaven bless him, be 
he dead or alive ! Ah ! sir, he was a man loved by us all.** 

Who,** asked Mr. Somerset, shading his face with his hand — who 
occupies Brookland Hall at present ?*’ 

Why, you see, it has had two or three owners since Squire Somerset 
left. About six months ago, a very rich man came into these parts, and 
bought up Brookland estate, the manor-house, and all; and a msdn 
curious gentleman he is, though kind to the poor.’* 

“ And why is he curious ?” asked Mr. Somerset. 

You see, he’s come from the East Ingies, is Colonel Gordon-— a fine 
handsome man, though burnt up by the sun, and cut about the face with 
a great many scars. He’s been in a number of hot battles, they say, in 
that country.** 

** But why should this render him curious, good old man ?** asked 
Hester. 

Anan ? Oh I ^ou spoke, miss. Well, you see the colonel isn’t mar- 
ried, and all them bachelors are ’centric and queer. lie’ll walk by moon- 
light for hours, say the servants, along the terrace and under the trees in 
the park ; while, instead of hunting or riding about, half his day is passed 
moping in an old ruined grotto made of spars and shells in the garden. 
Then he has begun to build another house at the top of the vall^, 
nobody knows Yiny or wherefore. Some say, too, he wants to find the 
old squire, and put^him again in possession ; and that for a total stranger 
to do for another, is, 1 think, the oddest thing of all.” 

Quitting the ^rrulous sexton, the party proj^eeded at once to the 
manor-house, which was situated about a mile from, the village. Apply- 
ing at the lodge, the keeper informed them they had liberty to walk in 
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Smetdet. The fields that spread arptiod therni the p«(h stiidjed over 
rnih trees, the shrubberies, and the gardens-^att had been his own; and 
here once he was lord and master, while novr he &lt himself a^^intruder 
and a stranger. ^ . '' 

They wandered on until th^ found themselves in front of the mansion. 
Mr. Somerset cast a rapid glanco over the building, every window of 
which, every rusticated quoin, every arch, every stone, seemed dear to his 
heart They were about to retire, when Hester’s quick eye, which had 
been directed to the library-window, perceived a gentleman within, ap- 
parently engaged in reading. 

Father, look yonder ! that is Colonel Gordon, no doubt.” 

Mr. Somerset saw him. Strange, but at that moment his thoughts 
flashed back on an incident which had happened long, long ago. There, 
just in that position, had he been studying fifteen }cars* before ; when, on 
the steps of the front door, he perceived tho little pcasaiit-boy, Lewis 
Banks, who had come to entreat him to place him in the village-school ; 
his cap was in liis hand — tho porter was chiving him away; hut these 
retrospective meditations wero distuibed, for Colonel Gordon, having 
evidently seen tho strangers, rose to ring his bell; the next minute the 
hall-door opened, and a footman appi*oached them. 

Sir, my master hays if }ou wish to sec the inside of the house, and 
the old paintings in the gallery, you are quite at liberty.” 

Mr. Somerset was emharrabsed ; Ins hand shook with emotion, and he 
glanced at liis wife and daughters. 

“ Do as you please, my dear,” said Isabella ; “ but wo should very 
much like to see the rooms.” 

“ Thank yon,” said Mr. Somerset to the man ; “ then we will avail 
ourselves of Colonel Gordon’s kind permission.” 

As they entered the hall, Mr. Somerset started at seeing the portrait 
of liis grandfather, which ho tliought had passed into the possession of 
strangers. But Colonel Gordon, attracted, perhaps, by the venerable 
appearance of the old gentleman, now introduced himself to them, as if 
for the pui^iose of being their cicerone. He was a man in the prime of 
life, and, notwithstaudiug trie scars oii his forehead, and the change 
which the burning suns of the East rarely fail to effect in the counte- 
nance of an European, remarkably handsome 

“ You seem struck by that portrait,” observed the colonel. 

1 am,” said Mr. Somerset, in a low voice, for 1 knew the original.” 

^‘Indeed! then come into my library, and whethv you are 
acquainted with any of the pictures there. To tell you the truth, I 
have taken much pains, since my purchase of Brookland Hall, to collect 
the old family portraits that belonged to a former owner, for they had 
been sold without reserve to Jews and picture-dealers.” 

** This is one of his eccentricities, father, alluded to by the sexton,” 
whispered Hester, as they follow'ed the colonel into his library. 

Several portraits were hung around the room, perfectly familiar to 
Mr. Somerset ; but presently they came to a picture carefully veiled by a 
curtain ; this being removed, an exquisite painting was discovered of a 
girl about twelve years of age. 

«Do you know who this is?” asked Colonel Gordon, with no litde 
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anxiety in his manner, for he believed he had met at last, in *the Mntle- 
man before him, with some member, or at least acquaintance, of the lost 
family so long^ sought by him in vain. 

That,” replied Mr. Somerset, sinking into a chair, apparently through 
fatigue — that picture, I have reason to believe, the former occupier of 
this house would never have parted with, had it not been taken from him 
almost by force. It is a portrait of Mr. Somerset's daughter.” 

You know all, my dear sir ; 1 see, you know all,” said the soldier, 
with Increased warmth. 1 hope you may be able to give me a litde 
further information concerning this respected but most unfortunate 
family.” 

“ They are unfortunate,” said the old gentleman, with a deep sigh. 

I have written letters and employed law'yers to no purpose. All 1 
have ascertained is, that, about a year and a lialf ago, Mr. Somemet was 
liberated— my heart bleeds to think he was ever in such a place — ^from 
the Fleet Pi-isoii. Since that time all clue of him and his family has been 
lost.” 

Very likely. An obscure person, in an obscure street in the great 
metropolis, is almost like a shell on the sea>shore. It is not very extra- 
ordinary you should have failed to discover him.” 

Then do you know where he really lives ?” asked Colonel Gordon, 
eagerly. 

“Ido.” 

Bless my soul ! What is his address ?” 

“ Pardon me if I do not answer the question,” said Mr. Somerset,, 
greatly moved. 

Women are not, perhaps, so easily deceived as men, and, more quickly 
than they, recollect individual features, however altered. 'Whether 
Hester was affected by a strange misgiving as to the identity of Colonel 
Gordon, or by other feelings, we cannot say; but her agitation was 
increasing to such a degree that she retired to a recess in a window, and 
'pressed her 'hands against her throbbing temples. 

“ If, Colonel Gordon,” said Mr. Somerset, “ you will be candid enough 
to tell me your motive for wishing to discover or drag these unfortunate 
people into notice — for, though unfortunate^ they are proud — 1 may assist 
you in your search.” 

“ Thisn, my dear sir, 1 will be candid ; and, to gain your confidence, 
while I expect you to be commimicative in return, I will state the fact, 
that the money which has enabled me to purchase this property was not 
all acquired by the sword. I rose in the army from a very low beginning, 
and not by purchase. Three years ago 1 had but an officer’s pay, and also 
bore another name. But a gentleman of large fortune at Calcutta, and 
who had no family of his own, took a fancy to me, and made me his heir, 
on the proviso that 1 should assume his name. It was after returning 
from a campaign in the north of India that 1 followed my patron to the 
grave. His property then was mine. I returned to Englftnd ; and this, 
sir, is my native place.” 

“Your native place? Impossible! Tliere is no other seat or good 
residenoe, hut the manor-house, in the neighbourhood.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Colonel Gordon, smiling, “ I was not bom in a 
seat,’ tor any proud mansion. * But we will not talk of that now. My 
object in finmng the old squire u abnply to place into lus hand a packet.^’ 
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}* This is strange !” exclaimed Mr. Somerset, in anrprkie. I eonfm 
I am interested in his affairs. Whaft may the packet contain ? Shall I 
take it to him ?” 

An extraordinary expression broke over the countenance of the soldier, 
as if, while he witnessed the old man*8 emotion, a sudden light 
flashed upon him. ^ 

** Be not offended,’’ he said, mking the poor gentleman by the hand, 
*'but I am no longer to be deceived. Thank Heaven, my search is 
finished at last! This packet is for yourself; for, honoured and re- 
spected sir, you are Mr. Somerset.” 

“ What does this mean ? How should you know me ? The parcel, 

too Why, these are the title-deeds of the Brookland estates, and — 

and You mock me, Colonel Gordon.” 

But as the open-hearted soldier regarded him with moistened eyes, 
Hester, who had retired to the window-recess, was heard to sob violently, 
and the next minute, overcome by her conflicting feelings, she sprang 
towards her parent. 

Father! father! look at him! — do you not know your generous 
friend?” ^ . . 

“ Yes, Mr. Somci-set,” said Colonel Gordon, “ you see before you the 
once |)oor ploughboy, that, many years ago, you kindly consented to 
place lu the village -school.” 

I know it — I sec it now!” cried the old man. Brave, noble- 
hearted Lewis Banks ! Heaven, then, has smiled on you indeed!” 

** Not more, 1 hope, than Heaven will from this nour smile on you, 
my dear sir ; for surely Providence means well in having thus, when we 
little expected it, brought us together again.” 

And now came explanations of past events, pressings of the title- 
deeds on Mr. Somerset, and, at last, their acceptance : then followed 
allusions to early affection on the part of Colonel Gordon, showing how, 
times without number, lie had written to England, his le^rs, fibm a 
good cause, having failed to reach their destination ; whilsilH|esfiiPBHh4 
ing to spare him pain, had never informed him of the ri^ whiclwad 
overtaken the famOy. 

This conversation at length came to a close. Mr. and Mrs. Somerset, 
with Julie, walked into the room beyond, examining the paintings 
there; but Hester, gently -objecting though not unwilling, for some 
unaccountable reason, found herself detained by Colonel Gordon ; she 
also heard him, in low, tremulous accents, urge many things about first 
and only love, and constani^ never shaken ; so that, quite unexpectedly, 
and, as it were, unknown to herself, her eyes filled with tears, and her 
trembling hand was clasped in his. 

When Mr. Somerset returned to the room, he soon perceived how 
matters stood, and the colonel begging to spe^ privately with him, the 
old gentleman, then and there, without hesitation, consented to give his 
daughter to one she ^ had loved as a peasant-boy, and who had proved 
himself to be as generous and noble as he was endowed with abiliries 
and genius — genius which, triumphing over all obstacles, had raised him 
to the rank he now enjoyed. 

good fktlier pronounced his blearing upon them ; and it were 
T 2 
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difficult to say which heart of the respective persons who made up that 
pleasing group overflowed with the most intense happiness. 

On the following day, when it was known in tne village and among 
the surrounding peasantry, that the good s(]|iiire and his family had re* 
turned to them once more, old and young, linked together, walked up to 
the manor-house to welcome them back ; and for days afterwards there 
was nothing but feasting and ringing of bells. 

What has the chronicler now to add, ere he writes “ end” to his his- 
tory ? It is this — while the once bitter-souled Hartley slumbered in his 
grave; while Abercrombie, the swindling director of the Great Dia- 
mond Company of Brazil, having spent all the money he carried off, 
begged his bread in a foreign land ; while the poor girls in the Begent- 
strect establishment, governed by Mademoiselle Haifleur, continued to 
toil and to die ; while Mr. Moses, the picture-dealer of the Seven-Dials, 
industriously persevered in making the old masters and while Mr. 
Pike laboured in chains on the shores of a penal settlement ; at Brook- 
land Hall the restored owner passed a peaceful old age, with his wife 
and daughter Julie. From the park they could see a neat cottage 
standing at the foot of a green knoll; there lived Reuben and his wife; 
and Mr. Somerset had given them a plot of ground for a garden : the 
ex-turnkey of the Fleet revelled among pinks, dah^as, and peonies as 
broad and red as his own happy face ; and in his horticultural pursuits 
he was often assisted by Julie, who never failed every day to visit her 
foster-father. From the park, too, they could plainly see the new 
.mansion built by Colonel Gordon; and there Hester, after all her 
struggles and trials in our “ great metropolis,” was blest in performing 
two paits harmonising witli her loving nature — the part of a dutiful and 
affectionate daughter, and that of a faithful, devoted wife. 


THE LAST NIGHT OF JAMES WATSON'S HONEYMOON. 

BY THE AUTUOU OF “ IIAMON AND CATAR ; OR, THE TWO RACES.” 

The helmsman steered; the ship moved on. 

Ancient ilfartRsr. 

It was the evening of Thursday, the 11th of September, 1851. My^ 
dear Lucy and I had been spending the last week of our honeymoon at 
Broadstairs, where we had lodgings in Chandos-place ; and on this, our 
last evening, the two Miss Frazers, old school-friends of Lucy’^ who 
happened to be stopping at Broadstairs too, dropped in to tea. 

I was not curious then, nor am I curious now, about my wife’s little 
confidences and secrets. Females will gossip among themselves and have 
secrets— men have — I myself have. There are many things which I do 
not tell Luc;/; and I can quite cheerfully allow it to be the same with 
her. I despise the husbands who try to graft the Paul Pry upon the 
Romeo. It diows a pitiful ambition, I think, for any human beii^ to endea- 
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vour to become the depositary of another’s secrets, whether he calls himself 
priest, or lover ; and far worse, to endeavour to b^ome ruler, or guardian, 
or keeper of another* s mind. Eveiy one has a separate and independent 
existence, and shoidd keep it so. Individuality never ceases ; and who* 
ever strives to persuade another to confess to fiiiu is, 1 consider, an im- 
postor, and should be treated accordingly. Our wives do not become 
one and indivisible with us in spirit, because we are tied together in the 
body. We shall all be in units, after death, however we may be united 
here. 

I thought, therefore, that Lucy might like to have a little private 
chat with her old schoolfellows, and said so. She 'laughed, and did not 
deny it. Accordingly, I resolved to take a stroll after tea ; and at about 
half-past eight o’clock I left the house, and walked down towards the 
pier. 

1 had, however, another motive. This, as above, was the last night 
of our marriage-trip. I was about to return to town to-morrow, and ' 
wished to think over a few matters relative to the world of business to 
which I belonged. 

It had been a fine but rather boisterous day ; and though the wind 
had now somewhat fallen, the sea still ran nigh. The sun had set 
among stormy clouds, and the weather-wise and the weather-unwise 
amateurs — both taking their cue from the boatmen of the place — shook 
their heads knowingly, and predicted a rough to-morrow. 

Wise and foolish, however, were nearly all housed by half-past eight 
o’clock. A few stragglers were abroad, on the parade, but even these 
w'ere now mostly making for home; for there are no tom-fool night- 
haunts in Broadstairs. 

The evenings had begun to draw in very fast, and before I had taken 
many turns up and down the quaint old pier, the last gleams of day had 
fadea from the sky. The moon, however, rose early and was nearly full, 
so that there was no lack of light. 

I thought over niy partner’s late letters. Many of ou# chief tiwns'*!^ 
actions had been very profitable ; the trains which 1 had laid before 1 • 
left town, had, as far as they had had time to explode, done well ; and 
though I was very happy in my mairiage holiday, yet I was somewhat 
eager to be back again at the exciting game of business. 

After I had walked for a short time, I saw another person coming 
up the pier ; and as I did not wish to be disturbed, I turned, and sat 
dowyi on the little jetty which has been thrown out from the pier-head. 

At first I feared that he would join me, even here, and prepared to 
acknowledge, as surlily as I could, that it was a fine night, if he spoke 
to me. But he did not do so. I heard his footfall stop about the 
middle of the pier. 1 then heard him descend the rude stairs there, and 
soon after a sound as of stepping a mast in a sailihg-hoat reached my 
ears. Satisfied that he was not going to disturb my solitude, 1 leaned 
my head on my hand, and followed out the various thoughts which arose 
in my busy brain. 

Among the many people with whom 1 had come into contact in the 
world was Alfred Waters. We had once been fellow-clerks, and there 
had been scmiething i^out him which from the first drew me to him, and 
made me like him better than any other of my companions. 
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It was not his person ; that was rude enough. It was no credit to be 
seen walking wi& him, as far as appearance went. He wanted ^Morc^s 
majesty,” as mucn as Michard did ; was, in fact, hideously ugly. The 
dress in which nature had clothed his mind was altogether unlike that 
mind. It was shocking and repulsive ; his mind wtt, I often thoughti, 
yery admirable. 

1 had, 1 say, drawn much to Alfred Waters ; and acquaintanceship 
had ripened into esteem and fiiendship. I cared little that bis person 
was uncouth, his head too big for his big body, his features coarse, his 
hair red, his eyes small and ferret-like ; his character, as far as I could 
read it, ivas straightforward ; his tastes were like my own, and his mind 
was deeply stor^ with those precious things which literature loves to 
give its votaries. 

But a blank had suddenly, and quite lately, fallen over our friendship. 
I had crossed his path. It appeared that he had loved Lucy Hutchinson 
long before I knew her ; loved her deeply, too. She had never in any 
way encouraged his attachment, and he certainly never spoke of it to 
her. But 1 heard that he had been set on winning her — ^that he bad 
fully expected to succeed in time, until my interference, as he considered 
it, scattered his hopes and chances to the "winds. 

And whether I had shown anything like triumph in my bearing to 
him (I never made any boast of my success in words — of that I ana 
confident), or whether some mutual friend had kindly stimulated his 
exasperation, he suddenly bocunie very cool towards me. His self- 
esteem was, doubtless, sorely wounded, and perhaps I should not have 
alluded to the subject ; but 1 did. I sought an explanation of his cold- 
heas. . He refused to give any ; and from that time he avoided me as 
muc^ as possible. 

TUs would not, perhaps, have mattered much, if he had stopped there. 
In tile whirl of London life we do not feel the want of friendship. It is, 
indeed, sometimes in the way. We have not time to attend to it. 
Bacon’s statement, That if a man have not a friend, he may as well 
qiut the stage,'* docs not apply in modern Babylon. An acquaintance is 
quite as useful, often more so ; quite as amusing, and more easily parted 
with ; far more self-sacrificing, if there is any chance of a return. 

My intercourse with Alfred Waters had been pleasant, and for a time 
1 regretted that it was broken off. But, after all, 1 could do very well 

a 'thout him ; and when I found that liis coldness liad mer^d into hos- 
ity, my feelings changed altogether. From a paragraph in one of my 
partner’s letters, ijl./seemed that my late friend had taken an offensive 
attitude^in regarf' to some transactions between our resj^ctive houses. 

Now, I am not easily angered ; but I am not to be trifled with. I will 
bear a good deal, patiently ; but once excited, 1 am not easily pacified. 
This conduct of Alfred Waters’s had been much on nw mind, and now, 
as I reconsidered matters, the double sting of it seemed more bitter than 
before, and I resolved to resent it. 

I was thinking-^my thoughts at full gallop — on this, as well as other 
ihings, as I sat on the jetty, when suddenly, aa I thought, a boat came 
gliding round the ^ier, uhd 1 was bidled from it in a vmoe which was 
nuniliar, but whose it was I could not recollect 

** James Watson,” it called, ‘‘are you game to|^ht? It’s just the 
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time for n *ail — a glorioas breeie and a bright moon ! Comeiy will yson ?’* 
And the boat was t^wn up out of the wind^ and the noxt'^moment was 
boskle mor 

At first I was anffry at being disturbed i but that feeling left me in a 
moment It was still blowing very fresh ; there seemed a sort of romance 
about the invitation, and the scheme altogether ; above all, it was good^ 
natured in the sailor to think of me. Yielding, therefore, to these, or 
other impulses — ^rather anting as if involuntariij — I rose, stepped for- 
ward, stepped down, and was aboard the little cralt 
I sat' down where I could ; but my companion had to get the boat into 
the wind once more, and as the sail shifted it nearly swept me from my 
seat. When I recovered from the sudden shock, the little vessel was 
se'uddm^ awa;^' before the wind — the crisp waves were fuming and fretting 
against it as it flow along ; everytibiiug around seemed full of life, and 
joyous. 

I turned to look at my companion, but a large heavy cloud had sud- 
denly risen up the heavens, and floated across the moon, and shut her 
light away. I could see nothing but the white sail above me and the 
lights on shore, and a few dim stars in the distant sky — all else was sud- 
d^ly dark around. 

And so it continued for a long time ; longer than I can tell you. ^he* 
boat went sailing on ; the wind blew fresher, and ever fresher, as we got 
fiirdicr from the shore ; and now the short waves gradually changed into 
that longer and more rolling swell which sets, after stormy weather, 
between the Forelands. 

And still the darkness was about us : darkness and silence too, save for 
ihe rushing of the vessel through the waves. I had frequently spoken, 
but. either the wind drowned'^my voice, or my companion would not reply. 

A sense of mystery was over me — ^seemed to gather dimly round me ; 
and the motion of the boot, as it plunged and sprang onward, and the 
darkness brooding round us, joined, with the strange silence of the helms- 
man, to rouse a kind of vague terror in my heart. Who could he be ? 

Among the people at the little watering-place were several acquaint- 
ances; The Miss Frazers’ brother was there— a wild, helter-skelter fellow. 
It might be Heiiiy Frazer. 

What ai^ you so confounde^y rilent for?” I cried out. ‘‘Henry, 
do you think I don’t know you ?” 

Still there wius no reply. 

^Not such a good night for a sail as you thought,” I shouted, deter- 
mined tnat he should hear. “ It would have been much better if we had 
not lost sight of the moon.” 

No answer. 

“ How long were your sisters to stay with Lucy?” 

Still no response. 

“ I wish you had brought them out too,” I pursued, speaking at tihe 
fiitt pitch* Of my voice ; “ ]we should have hod some talking then. Why 
don’t yoajgssoA, man?” ** 

Notaw<^. 

I stndtsM^my eyes to see him. In vain. The^preat cloud still hurried 
aeross It had, however, lifted a little from the horizon^ and a 
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few stars were to be seen beneath; but no light reached us. loovld not 
even make out where my companion was sitting ; whether in the stei^i 
or close beside me. I did not know what tackle he had for steering; he 
might be at my^idc ! • 

I strained my eyes to see the lights ashore : they were dim, and very 
distant now. The North Foreland light itself was a long way off, and 
one of the Goodwin beacons seemed very near ; and the wind 'rose ever 
stronger, and the boat still flew over the seas ; and still no sounds were to 
be heard but those of the waves, as they burst against the prow. 

. Confound it !” 1 cried out at last, this passes a ^oke, Henry. You 
are going out too far., I must get back to Lucy—*' 

l^e words had scarcely left my lips ere a sudden tempest of wind 
swept down upon the boat With quick dexj^erity he steered her round 
into the teeth of the gale — momentaiy salvation ! — but the boat shook 
and trembled all over with the shock, and falling off, sprang fprwaifl 
again at a frightful speed. 

The cloud was broken up — ^broken and whirled away from the face of 
the sky. In an instant the whole firmament seemed to o/?en. before our 
eyes in the sudden light Not a vestige, of cloud remained; but the 
8oIe|gpn moon looked down from among the stars on • the wild waves, as 
they fought and struggled with the wind. 

I turned and looked in my companion’s face. It was that of Alfred 
Waters ! 

Instantly that he saw he was known, he sprang up, his hideous flice 
working with passion ; and while he still held the tiller of the rudder 
^mly with one hand, he pointed with the other to the sands, which we 
were so fast nearing. 

It seemed as though he wished to speak, and could not. My tongue, 
too, appeared to be tied down'in my jaws. I strove, but strove vainly, to 
say a word. But I also sprang up from my seat, and mode as though 1 
would advance to him. 

What I intended to do I did not know ; perhaps to wrest the tiller 
from him, to turn the boat right round, and once more make for sliore. 
But before I could reach him, some power — what, I know not — he could 
not have done it, at least I thought so*-atruck me down upon one of the 
seats, where I remained, as though fastened to it— as though insendble, 
unable to stir a limb for a long time — ^liow long I never knew. 

But when I came to myself ag«J|, and looked up at him, I saw that 
he was once more in the stem-sheets' of the boat, and seated as at first. 
The moon still shone brightly down upon us — the gale still blew ; it was 
a fearful wind, and the boat was strained, and leaking in many parts, and 
the sea was constantly dashing o^r us. ‘ Still he sat steadily there, and 
steered her on towards the Goodwm Sands. . 

Steadily ?— he sat too steadily there ! At first, when I glanced at his 
face, and saw its repulsive feature by the moonlight, ahd its wide open 
eyes, I thoughtil^re was a laugh upon it ; but it was not so, the sbiftmg 
of the lights aod^^i^es, by the motion of tfie boat, made this appearance. 
He was not langl&ij^;i 

I looked again : "ni4ieyes seemed resolutelylked on me — ^the^ appeared 
to glare from under their shaggy brows ; there was a rigidity about 
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Aeir stare which apj^lled di^ It never altere^^it nbvei^aried. It 
rises up. before my mind’s eyraow— ^I see it still. i * 

iVnd the thought came upon me like a lightning flash— -quicki startling, 
frii^tfal-T-that he was dead! And at every glance 1 gave towards him, 
stiirlShere. seemed the same hoxnl^ writteii«on the motionless face and in 
the glassy eyes-Yf^^Ad ! 

I dared not'^k ; my blood seemed lAl curdled in my veins; and still the 
boat rushed on^ Ihe moon was shining high in heaven, and the tempest 
of wind still raged below, . The sea, lashed into higher and higher waves, 
rose in masses under our very feet ; and when we seemed to be about to 
sink into the great smooth trough, we were suddenly raised on high 
again — ^raised into the full blast, to sink once more, and rise, and sink 
again. 

But suddenly, as we reached the summit of a great wave, I looked out 
seawf^, and saw the Goodwin beacon-light close by. The full horror 
of my situation rushed upon mo. It was his revenge the dead was 
^ fulfilling the last wish of the disappointed man. We should at all events 
perish together; and if Lucy .was to live happily, it was not to be any 
more with me. * 

Still we swept onward, ever onward, and the . caibn moon looked upon 
us while ' we rushed toward destruction. Destruction ! — was there no 
means of escape left, then? Must I die? .all these fair life-visions 

vanish, all be swallowed up/ and in a few short moments, too, by the 
great monster. Death ? Was there no way of osMp ? 

. Yes ! With a wild scream I tlmw off the letM&gy which had fallen 
over me — off, and leaped to. my. feet. I spi^ng forward, stumbled 
over the seat, stood up, sprang forward again, trippiRh%ai>>at the neatt seat, 
fell forward — fell over it, and was in the next moment up again. I 
caught hold of him; he was cold and stiff ; I tried to dash him away from 
the tiller, he was immovable. I tore at him to gel^im away; the dread- 
ful feeling of deaduess which met my hands at every touch did not deter 
me — ^nothing deterred mo ; what should? Was it not for life? I re- 
newed my exertions, when, suddenly, to my terror, I felt myself seized ; 
he clung to me, grasped me to himself, while he exclaimed, with a tre- 
mhndous voice, that seemed ^ echo* through my heart, 

Now then J ames, 'supper’s ready !*’ 

With a convulsive start, I was imme^ately awake. Henry Frazer had 
me in his arms, while Lucy and his two sisters stood, laugbing, by. I 
had fallen asleep as I sat, and thought, upon the jetty, and they had come 
to look for me. 

Anything' further would be superfluous. Alfred Waters is still hostile, 
and next session our difierences will carry us both into the Court of 
Common Phas* • 
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BT A amiuN 80 iJ>aB. 

THS b'iVOUAC. 

At the termination of the evolutions, we were ordered to bivouac for 
the niffht upon the field of action, the two sides being separated a 
small, but noisy rivuljst, which ran diagonally across the heath. Sergeant 
Dose, with his distinguished company, was entrusted with one of the 
outposts in the neighbourhood of this rivulet— an arrangement, which 
though it was intended as a sort of honourable distinction for our good 
services, was not appreciated as such, either by Dose or myself ; for he 
was languishing after a larger audience to listen to his “poetical” and 
analytic^ exposition of his late achievement ; and I had just been put 
upon the qui vive by catching a momentary glimpse of a certain four- 
wheeled carriage, painted green and black, and containing an eld»)y: 
gentleman and a young lady, who were driving about to gaze at our pro- 
ceedings ; but by being banished to an outpost, I feared that I should be 
beyond their range. However, despite our balked desires, we found the 
etntp-dcetl, from the little elevation where our gun was posted, sufficiently 
interesting to banish regrets, and spirit-stirring enough to awaken the 
susceptibility of a mind even less “poetical” than that of Sergeant 
Feodor. 

A full-orbed moon showered her silvery beams over the camp, with its 
dreumjacent heath, and played upon a thousand bayonets and helms, 
which, flashing back her rays with redoubled brilliancy, created a rolling 
sea of light quite dazzling to behold. After enjoying all the pleasures 
and excitement of action, we could now gaze upon its picturesque accom- 
paniments without suffering any of their attendant horrors. We were 
untormented by the sight of the disabled and the dying, nor were our 
ears assdled by their deep-drawn groans. Not a sound was heard that 
raised itself above the loud unvarying hum of the busy camp, save now 
and then some snatches of a song, or a peal of hearty laughter. No 
bayoneted friend or foe raised himself, half-man, half-ghost, to utter a 
painful sigh, and a “ Griisze mein Lottchen, Freund,” or to implore the 
passer-by for a draught of water. The only articulate sounds that could 
be distinguished, were the impatient exclamations of hungry soldiers, 
damouring for their schnapps and suppers, and throwing the toiling 
sutlers into a frenzy of bewilderment. The spectacle, too, was of an 
equally joyous and unlachxymose description. At no great distance from 
ear post, the sentinels, with shouldered arms,, were pacing up and down 
th^ bea(; behind them, gaudy Uhlans, with their cza^m cocked upoii 
toe^heads at extraordinarily low angle as might almost have 

them an exertion to the Newtonian law, 
were further off our comrades were limbering 

wii]l^pPR^)f ofiicers were collected round blazing fires, 
vR^hfowr^on their races, and brought them out in bright relief 
rei^)SBg;;^m quite distinct, though at a considerable distance. Sueh 
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a flcene, iriew^ under a doudlesg sky and a balmy air, was sufficient 
tet have' stirred a stoic’s heart; but upon the impressive temperament of 
Sergeant Feodor it produced a most sublimating effisct, making his heart 
beat high for poetry and patriotism, and bringing down upon my head 
an immediate improvisation of all the incongruous ideas that were sug- 
gested to his mind by the present circumstances, and the collective sense 
of which was very much like the hairs upon a serpent’s skin, so fine that 
no microscope can make them visible. I^t ere long, to my gpreat relief, 
the improvisator began to feel conscious of an internal vacuum, which 
stopped the flow of his poetical fervour, and we therefore applied our* 
selves eon amore to the less romantic occupation of preparing and eating 
our supper; and I was glad to perceive that Dose's sentimental tender* 
ness did not prevent him fnim making a furious onslaught upon some 
oily-looking compound that had been churning all day at bis saddle-bow. 
While thus employed, I was heartily pleased to find, by the appearance 
of one or two strange horsemen near our gun, that we were not entirely 
lost to the many spectators who were scattered over the heath, and 
shortly afterwards a carriage or two approached to within a short distance 
of us. This again filled me brimful of restless expectation, and I kept a 
watchful eye upon everything in the shape of a vehicle that came within 
our view ; but so many were the disappointments 1 had to undergo, that 
my stock of hopes was nearly exhausted when £ saw an equipage drawing 
near, of much the same appearance as the one I was so devoutly wishing 
for. 1 vras instantly upon my feet, and my mind became the battle-field 
for warring legions of and hut's.” “If it was her carriage !” 

“ If she should be in !” “ If she should come near !” And all these 
hopefol “ if's” were met by a serried phalanx of gloomy “ hut’s," which 
overturned and crushed their nascent ardour. 

The carriage came on at a gentle pace, and for some time I held my 
breath as carefully as though I was afraid of scaring it away by the 
heating of tff heart. 1 then advanced towards it, and had scarcely had 
time to foel assured that I was not mistaken in its identity, before I heard 
the gentle accents of a well-remeinhered voice, addressing the coachman 
in tones so sweet that I thought it a shame they should be wasted upon 
him. “ Where are we now, Frederick ?” And when Frederick had in- 
formed her that they were close to an outpost, she directed him to drive 
round, that she might view it. 

“ Now or never,” I thought, and immediately stepped forward to bid 
her good evening. 

“ Oh, are you there ?” was her reply ; and the words were spoken with 
a peeuliar emphasis upon the “ there,” which made my vanity suggest 
tiiat my appearance was not a totally unlooked-for or unexpected contin- 
geney. 

Fraderick immediately pulled up, and I could almost have hugged the 
excellent old fellow to my heart, as I heaid him say, “ Look, (jnadiges 
Frttidem ; here is the young cadet that was at our house the other day. 
If jou wisk to see the outpost^ he will be able to take you round them,, 
whilst 1 can vrait for you here.” 

These words threw me into a fover of the most agonising susjpense,. and 
1 stood' statue-like^ with my eyes fixed immovabiy upon her lips, dread- 
ing to hear her dedine the proposal. But, oh, 6ott Amor! my deserts 
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were hardly equal to my fortune. After a moment’e he«tation ahe ac- 
quiesced. 1 quickly onened the door, let down the step, supported faerion 
my arm, and assisted her to alight. My first sensations upon finding my- 
self in such a felicitous position were, I must confess, of a somewhat 
bewildered description. My heart beat in a wild, tumultuous Uiss, and 
my brain reeled under the immensity of my good fortune. The stars, too, 
seemed to participate in my excitement, for they rolled about in the moat 
eccentric orbits. Even sober Cynthia wore a laughing face, and all sub- 
lunary objects seemed to be under the tarantula’s influence, landscape and 
horses, men and guns, whirling around in the maddest of gyrations. 
'Whether I was the prime cause, or merely a participant of this general 
vertigo, the effects were the same. It most effectually dammed up the 
enthusiastic and fervid flow of words which I would fain have poured out, 
and produced nothing but some miserable abortions, dry and disjointed 
specimens of the merest commonplace. In the most profound ignorance 
of what I was saying, I ran over some of the driest details of our outpost 
services, mingled with occasional scraps of our morning’s adventure, in all 
of which, however, the amiable FrUulein was good enough to profess 
great interest. But when at last my mind was disencumbered of its 
misty mantle, and when, by the gentle pressure of the Fraulein’s arm, as 
she shrank back in alarm at a plunging horse, I became more alive to the 
happy realities of my situation, I succeeded, much to my own satisfaction, 
in giving a more entertaining and more coherent style to my discourse, 
and in dischaiging the duties appertaining to my enviable post of cicerone, 
I attained, for some few minutes, the ver^ ne plvs ultra of felicity. But 
they were minutes, alas ! which passed like seconds ; and it was only by 
hearing the old coachman impatiently cracking his whip that I became at 
all aware that we had described a tolerably wide circle round our outpost, 
and had arrived nearly at the point from which we set out. 

Crood night, my dear-est Friiulein,” I uttered, in a tentative and 
half-doubting tone ; and being answered by another ** goodnight,” in a 
whispered but most satisfactory tone, I conducted her to the carriage ; 
and again bidding her good night, she drove away to rejoin her uncle. 


Chapter XI. 

STEPS NUMBERS TWO AND THREE ON THE LADDER OF PROMOTION. 

Having ascertained from the Fraulein that both she and her uncle 
would be at home on the following rooming, I determined to follow up 
my progress with the niece, and at the same time discover what sort of a 
reception my credentials would have procured me from the uncle. These 
I found had operated as efficaciously as could be hoped, and had produced 
most vastly satisfactory results. The kind-hearted count was oelighted 
to have an opportunity of seeing the wari and relative of his old friend 
Von B., begged I would always consider myself a welcome visitor at 
the Schloss, and concluded by inviting me to dinner for that after- 
noon, informing me that his niece was walking in the garden, and would, 
no doubt, be glad to see me, if I liked to look for her. It may be imar 
gined that there was no very long debate or close division in my mind 
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upon the merits of this proposition, and five minutes later I was strolling 
down the gravel-walk, the Frauleia*s arm within my own, and with the 
sir of one who had nothing more to wish for. 

But my happiness was too great to last I had not been long in the 
enjoyment of my terrestrial Walhalla before my path was crossed by a 
most odious apparition, whose malevolent aspect seemed sadly out of place 
among these blissful shades. Oh dear ! that adjutant is coining,” were 
the ominous words which diverted my eyes from their feast of pilfered 
glances at the Friiulein’s face, and turned them upon Herr Honig- 
thauicht’s ill-favoured features, his native ugliness being by uo means 
mitigated by the contrast under which he was presented to my view, or by 
the choleric fumes which were boiling in his breast. A cross-grained 
lieutenant is the positive of a certain predicate which shall be unwritten ; 
a jealous ditto is the comparative ; but a cross-grained lieutenant who is 
je^ous of an inferior, is the superlative. Liebcr Ilimmel ! And Lieu- 
tenant Honigthauicht was at this moment in the highest degree superla- 
tive. His first impulse, no doubt, was to take a run and apply his foot to 
the fundament of the impudent interloper who had thrust himself into the 
place which he so often sighed for ; but, fortunately for his reputation, he 
discerned us whilst yet at some little distance, so that the first efferves- 
cence of his rage had time to escape, and he succeeded in keeping within 
the bounds of decorum and politeness. But his wish to annihilate myself, 
and at the same time to play the amiable before the Fraulcin, produced 
an odd incongruity in his demeanour. Into his left eye, which was 
turned towards the Friiulein, he tried to throw a kind of ogle, which re- 
sulted in an awkward, amorous leer. He smiled most graciously out of 
the corresponding corner of his mouth, while with the hand he executed 
a would-be graceful and gallant salute. To this contented calm the 
raging tempest on the other side offered a striking contrast. There, a 
twinkling, vestless eye lunged forth Toledos and Damascenes ; the tip of 
liis moustachls«curled upwards like a tiger-cat's ; the corner of his mouth 
was slightly opened, displaying a pair of jagged, yellow tusks ; and the 
fist was closed with a threatening gesture. Such an eccentric figure did 
my lieutenant cut, while his heart was cooking poison at finding himself 
supplanted by his impudent subordinate. But alas for my subordinacy ! 
By virtue of his epaulettes. Lieutenant Honigthauicht was enabled to 
turn my smile of satisfaction, which he^ no doubt (and perhaps not incor- 
rectly), construed into one of triumphant mockery, to a sober stare of 
blank surprise. 

** Here, Mr. Cannoneer,” ( ! ) said he, in a tone of the most aggra* 
vating depreciation, at the same rime pulling a packet from his pocket, 
and handing it to me — here, take these despatches to the commander of 
the brigade at Wiihelmstadt, and wait for any that may have to be 
returned.” 

Here was an abrupt and dreadful finale to the hopeful commencement 
of the morning. This time Mr. Adjutant-lieutenant Honigthauicht had 
undoubtedly succeeded in turning the tables upon me, and I felt consider- 
ably' crestfallen in consequcfnce. But in the midst of my Vexation it was 
an immense- comfort to perceive tha^ though the enemy had ousted me 
from the porition which I had occupied with so much confidence, yet he 
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W8fl not able to maintsdn it himself. On the proffer of his srin mtd eontf^ 
pauy, he was met by a polite but immediate “ No, thank you,” together 
with an intimation of the Fraulein’s intention to return to the house, 
which was given with a look that plainly showed she did not appreciate 
his politeness in thus unceremoniously depriving her of her escort. 

Much reanimated by the sight of my antagonist receiving such a chedi:, 
[ made my adieus to the Friiulein, expressing my sorrow at being obliged 
to leave her so unexpectedly ; and, hastening to our stable, I was soon on 
my charger’s back, spurring him towards 'Wilhelmstadt. Arrived there^ 
I dismounted before the door of our head-quarters, and, after ascending 
the steps, was proceeding to traverse the lengthy corridor which ledio the 
bureau where I had to deposit my despatches, when I was arrested by the 
sound of Von Tescbchcnschech’s voice issuing from a side-room, whose 
door opened upon the passage. 

“ Hollo, there ! — halt ! Como hero.” 

I immediately obeyed the summons, and, entering his den, I found the 
old colonel, pipe in mouth and cap on head, luxuriating in an easy chair, 
seeming to be on remarkably good terms with himself. 

“ Well, bombardier, where are you come from?” 

•I announced myself officially, with the usual salute. An ordonnance, 
Herr Oberst, from the Fettenweiden Battery, to deliver despatches at 
^the Brigade Commando.’ ” 

** Let me see them.” 

T delivered them into his hands. After hastily glancing through them, 
he threw them back, saying, 

Well, take them to the bureau, and let them give you an answer.” 

I made my salute, and was proceeding to make my exit, when he sinv 
prised me by saying, 

“ Softly, softly, Mr. Bombardier; whither away so fast? Don’t be in 
such an outrageous hurry. I want to have a few words with you. You 
have been nearly a year in my brigade, haven’t you ?*’ • 

Yes, at your command, Herr Oberst.” 

“Well, well, drop ‘at your command;’ ‘yes’ will be sufficient. I 
can’t say, Mr. Bombardier, that I am sorry I received you, notwithstand- 
ing all your scatter-brained exploits. I can afford you youngsters a liberty 
now and then, always provided you are cheerful and lively — no sulkers or 
head-hangers. Now you had better go to the bureau, and get the 
return despatches ; and, whilst there, you may as well employ your time 
by glancing at the promotion-list.” 

Throughout the interview I had been sorely puzzled by the colonel’s 
unwonted suavity of manner, for which I could not at aU satisfactorily 
account ; but these last words were suggestive of an electrifying idea, tiie 
bare conception of which shot a delightful thrill throughout my frame. 
Ah I a sergeant, was I ? No lon^r Bombardier, but Sergeant B. ! 
What would Emilie say ? This brilliant fancy h^ no sooner uiot across 
my mind than I jumped to the conclusion) that it was an accomplished 
frz^ and took it tor granted that I was in verity Seigeant B., wiili only 
one step 1>etween me and a pair of |paul^^ That step was soan sur- 
moimted — in imagination; and, with visionary outlines of mosshab’ 
batens, Fiaulebs* faces, and otlmr agreeable olgeots^ floatiog befino B^ 
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eyes in chaotic confusion, I stood awhile in the corridor, erecting n^agni- 
fisent chateaux in the air. But my satisfied self-coniplacency was sud- 
denly changed into fear for the fate of my aerial structures, by the recol- 
lection that they had as yet no secure foundation-stone to stand upon. 
How did I know I was a sergeant? Where was the protocol? The 
colonel never smd I was promoted to a higher rank. Perhaps his majesfy, 
in consideration of my good services, had been graciously pleased to 
transfer me to a guard-brigade stationed far away from Schloss Liegen- 
ditsch ; and, indeed, the colonel’s words were of a valedictory rather than 
a congratulatory nature. This last supposition was intolerable, and 
instantly aroused me from my dreamy lethargy. With headlong ea^r- 
ness I darted down the corridor, and bolted into the bureau in such irre- 


verent haste as gave great umbrage to my sweet friend Captain De Foe, 
to whom I had to deliver my despatches. I had no sooner disburdened 
myself of these than I hastily clutched hold of the promotion-list, which 
was handed to me, unasked, by one of the clerks, and there I found, to 
my inexpressible delight, that my first conjecture was correct. At the 
very top of the list stood Horatz Albrecht B., bombardier, to be Ser- 
geant.” These few words I read and re-read, and read again and again, 
hardly able to persuade myself that they were not the creation of my 
heated imagination. But no, there could be no mistake about the matter. 
All the letters stood out in the clearest Roman type, and steadily main- 
tained their places, instead of dissolving into some other combination, as 
I was apprehensive they might. I was at last compelled to give credence 
to the irrefragable evidence of my optics ; and then, had it not been for 
the refrigerative presence of Captain Do P'oe, I do not know into what 
extravagances my excessive exhilaration might not have launched me. 
His baleful glances, however, were sufficient to throw a damp even over 
my glowing ardour ; and the expression of his countenance, which showed 
plainly enough, by its dolorous contortions, what excruciating tortures he 
was suffering from the sight of my satisfaction, was so remarkably male- 
volent as to divert my thoughts for a while from my newly-acquired dig- 
nity, and fix them upon him. So great, too, was the contrast between 
the mild though stiffish zephyr that 1 had met with in the colonel’s room 
to this rude, borean blast, that 1 could not help instituting a mental com- 
parison betw^een the two — ^two men so similar in some respects that a 
casual observer might have pronounced them both off the same model, 
but in all essential particulars as opposite as the poles. Tli^ were both 
great blusterers on parade, and seemed to make a point of finding fault 
wherever it could be done. But their motives iu this were totally dis- 
similar. With the colonel it arose from a real though mistaken and 
antiquated love for discipline and order ; and half the punishments which 
he imposed were generally remitted either immediately after the imposi- 
tion or on the first convenient opportunity. With Do Foe, upon the 
other hand, arrests ‘and extra drills were the consequences of that ran- 
corous spite which he seemed tp bear to almost every soldier in the raxik^ 
a few sycophants excepted^ and which was generally contracted within a 
few days, at the furAest, after his entrance into the captam’s opmpany ; 
and vvb^ once a feud arose between Captain De Foe and an infenor,. it 
would mfiJIiUy last as long as they botib continued in the brigade. 
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conciliation and forgiveness were prininples totally alien to his nature, and 
words, probably, of which he did not fully understand the meaning. He 
could never say, with our Bard of bards, in his noble hymn : 

Groll iind Rache sey vergessen, 

Unserin Todfeind sey verziehn. 

Keine Thranc soli ihn prcssen, 

Keine Reuc nage ihn. 

Unser Schuldbucli scy vernichtet! 

Ausgesbhnt die ganze Welt ! 

Jiriider— uberm Sternenzelt 
Kiclitet Gott, wie wir gericlitet.* 

But Von Tcschchcnscliech, however much he might declaim and rave 
against some oiFonding wretch, was always ready to bestow an approving 
grunt at the first signs of amendment, and always liked a man the more 
for looking him boldly in the face, and not seeming to be frightened by 
his threats, whereas such conduct towards Dc Foe would almost have 
so far induced the necessity for a strait waistcoat to curb that worthy’s 
maniac frenzy. It was, perhaps, a happy thing for me tliat his bile on 
this occasion was so abundant, as I might otherwise have been less cau- 
tious, and might easily have afforded him a pretext for discharging somo 
of his venom at me. As it was, the almost imperceptible smile of satis- 
faction which I permitted to cross my lips gave him ati opportunity for 
letting off a little of the spleen with which he was almost bursting, 

Iloilo, sirrah! what are you laughing at there? Remember where 
you arc, you young 8ctim-of-the-earth. Til take some of your saucincss 
out of you, you young mongrel.” 

Having somewhat eased his mind by the emission of this accumulation 
of pronouns and elegant epithets, he subsided into his former hissing state 
without damage done to any one. As soon as my despatches were pre- 
pared, 1 lost no time in quitting this uncongenial atmosphere, and I again 
carried the papers into Von Teschchcnschecirs apartment to procure his 
signature. As soon as he saw me re-enter, 'he exclaimed with a waggish 
grin, 

“ Well, Mr. Sergeant B., how goes it now ? What is your opinion of 
affairs? Nun gut! Only keep out of the old gentleman’s kitchen, and 
you’ll get something better soon. And then” — this ho said iu a tone 
which bordered on the sentimental — and then, when you have got my 
epaulettes upon your shoulders, think sometimes of old Teschchenschech, 
who was always a friend to you young dogs, though he does rail at you 
sometimes.” 

Contrary to all the established rules of discipline and etiquette, I laid 

* Be rancorous hate remembered not, 

Pardon to our mortal foe; 

Let every tear be all forgot, 

And notliing known of woe. 

Let our debt-book cancelled be, 

Let the world harmonious live; 

Brothers, above yon stony sea ^ 

God forgives as we foigive.— ScHiiXBBr-ro 
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my hand upon my heart and thanked him with great empressemeni, at 
which he took a mighty suck at his meersdiaum and ejaculated, 

Na, na, you are a bold young dog.** 

After he had put his name to the papers, I remounted my chaiger, 
and the exuberant activity of my spirits communicating itself to my spurs, 
the fortress was soon a long way behind me, and the Fat Meadows just 
under my nose. After delivering my despatches to the major of the day, 
I arrayea myself iu the whole aimour of dandyism (not forgetting my 
new sergeant's stripes), and then took my way to the Schloss. Great was 
the astonishment of Lieutenant Ilonigthauicht, when he saw me enter the 
drawing-room in dining trim, and when he heard the count introducing 
me to the ^ests as a young friend of his. This was the crowning stroke 
to my previous impertinences. My presence there was gall and worm- 
wood to his soul — I was a monstrous eyesore ; and he was so plainly 
writhing under the infliction, that my compassion predominated over my 
dislike, and I actually felt some regret that I should have proved such a 
mar-joy to the wretch. The only time that an unforced smile ever 
crossed his lips that evening was when he succeeded in taking the Friiu- 
lein’s arm to lead her in to dinner — an honour which, of coui'sc, I was com- 
pelled to yield to nw superior; but even this pleasure was a very fleeting 
one, for a minute afterwards the count chanced to observe my new stripes, 
and then the lieutenant was almost flayed alive by the congratulations 
which were bestowed upon me. 

Not long after my elevation I received a letter from my guardian, of a 
very amphibological, or in the vernacular, a many-sided kind. There had 
evidently been a well-fought conflict in his mind between satisfaction and 
disappointment — ^satisfaction at my success, and disappointment at the 
falsification of his own predictions. lie had constantly maintained the 
impossibility of my rising, and now that he had the indisputable fact 
before him, he was wonderfully taken aback, and the only solution by 
which he could satisfy his own mind was, that it arose from the prinbiple 
jF'ortuna favet Jutuis, “ Fortune favours fools.*' He commenced his letter 
by expressing happiness at my promotion, but then, as if the admis- 
sion of such a self-damnatory consummation required extensive qualifica- 
tion, he immediately began to expatiate upon the impossibility of my ever 
getting a step further. The only method, according to him, of obtain- 
ing a commission within any reasonable length of time, was to expend a 
considerable amount of hard cash, and he dilated upon the folly of ven- 
turing my modest peculium in a lottery of such problematic success. This 
train of thought entailed a lengthy disquisition (in which he indulged his 
penchant for pessimism to the utmost) on the very true and very trite sub- 
jqtf of the necessity of gold for getting on in this matter-of-fact world, 
i^rspersed with a few quotations as old and hackneyed as the subject they 
were intended to elucidate. There was some validity in these remarks, 
and I myself was rather daunted when reflecting on the length of time 1 
might still have to remain in the ranksi But almost contemporaneously 
with my reception of this epbtie, came the unexpected news that some 
Mexican bonds which had Men an intended possession, but which had 
long bttu regarded as so much waste paper, haia by some marvellous and 
almostMmaocountable piece of good luck been converted into hard cash 
for not less than half their value, so that 1 was now in possession of a 
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respectable patrimony, quite large enough to warrant the employment of 
some of it in furthering my promotion. This lucky occurrence, w4iich 
by-the-by strengthened my guardian’s faith in the before-mentioned 
adage about the blind caprice of fortune, educed another missile from his 
hbchstoigner hand, in which he again urged me to shake off my chains and 
put myself at my own disposal once more, re-enunciating, by way of argu- 
ment, the i rnpraeticabiUty of obtaining a commission . But to prove this, he 
was now obliged to change his tactics, and he accordingly tried hard to 
demonstrate that influence at court” was a sme qua non for the attain- 
ment of promotion, and that unless, by a wondrous casualty in the world 
of chances, some friend or relative should be summoned to court, like the 
flea of which Mephistophiles sung in the cellar of Leipzig, and, like that 
great-hearted flea, should distinguish himself by heaping patronage upon 
all his coimcxioTis, I might repounce all hopes of a pair of epaulettes, 
without a long and wearisome TOndage under the stripes. 

By all this it was very evident that, for some reason or other, my guar- 
dian had determined to get mo out of the king’s service if possible, and 
would, consequently, make no effort for the furtherance of my promotion. 
But I was now less inclined tlian ever to lose all the benefit of my long 
apprenticeship to his majesty, and by no means relished the idea of having 
so long endured the capricious builyings of Messrs, llonigthauicht and 
De Foe for nothing. Besides that, there was a sentence in this very letter, 
the thought-pregnant contents of which were alone sufficient to counter- 
vail all the stores of elaborate logic by which it was accompanied. In this 
single sentence, on which I bestowed more attention than on all his other 
letters together, he informed me that he had lately received a letter from 
Graf Lieginditsch, -who expressed great interest in my unworthy self, and 
told him that T and his eldest niece seemed to be on very friendly terms, 
and that, when w-e were two or three years older, who knew, &c., &c. 
“I'his,” added my guardian, in the most matter-of-fact way, “is an 
affair which should not be neglected.” Neglected, indeed ! If he could 
only have foreseen the effect which this communication produced upon me, 
ho would probably have hesitated before letting me know anything about 
it. He urged it upon me as an additional reason for following his advice. 
But, alas for his calculations ! it had a precisely opposite effect. It im- 
mediately determined me not on any account to quit the brigade whilst 
stationed in the neighbourhood of Wiihelmstadt. 

After coming to this resolve, I lingered on for several weeks at the Fat 
Meadows in a state of dubious anxiety, excogitating all sorts of crude and 
incongnious schemes for hoisting a pair of epaulettes on to my shoulders, 
and for stirring up my guardian to take a little active interest in the 
matter. Our brig^e was still detained around the fortress, though ,||iy 
heart beat anxiously each morning at appell, lest I should hear the 
marching order read out. The difficult and tiresome knot was at length 
cut by a hand from which I had not ventured to expect so great a boon. 
One nappy morning, on arriving on xiiy matutinal visit to the Schloss, I 
was directra by the count to go immediatdy in quest of his niece, as she 
had something particular to deliver into my hands. I was, as usual, a 
veiy short time in looking for her ; for, strange as it might ^near to 
others, I knew each morning, as if W intuition, the exact spOT of the 
house or grounds where I should find her. I now made straight for a 
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little boudoir^ where I expected to find her sitting either alone or in com- 
pany with the countess. I was not wrong. There 1 found her ; and 1 
cannot say that I was disappointed to find the countess — not there. As 
soon as the first morning salutation was passed^ she surprised me by 
putting into iny liands a packet of most portentous dimensions, sealed 
with a prodigious expenditure of wax, impressed by the great seal of the 
biig^e. Such a packet had been too often present to my imagination 
for mo not to recognise its genus at a glance, and, without breaking the 
seal, I knew that I was now Sub-lieutenant B., of his Msyesty’s Artil- 
lery.’* My joy may be imagined. My first impulse, an iri'esistiblc and 
an unresisted one, was to throw my ax'ms round the fair donor’s neck, and 
impress my gmtitude upon her lips in its fullest fervency. This first kiss 
led to another and another, and then to a long conversation, tiic purport 
of which shall be left to the reader’s own lively imagination. Suffice it 
to say, that it terminated as it had commenced, in a rapturous kiss, and 
that when I quitted her side it was to betake myself to the count, and, 
afi;er thanking him for his splendid gift, to exhibit my unblushing insa- 
tiability by requesting a favour ten times as valuable iis the one I had just 
been overwhelmed with. lie replied, however, in the most eiicoiirngiug 
terms ; and though lie deferred giving a decided answer for the present, 
yet I had every reason to be satisfied ivitli the jiosition of affairs. 

Such was tlie happy finale to my Lehrjabr in the ranks. The next 
time I saw Von Teschchenschech, his congratulations were as eager and 
as boisterous as if I bad been a bosom-friend for half a lifetime, and he 
gave me such a hearty hug round the shoulders as made mo almost doubt 
wliether I had not got between the paws of a iialf-famishcd bear. Cap- 
tain Do Foe, upon the other hand, displayed a queer mixture of shyness 
and indignation, and often looked as if his feelings would be immensely 
relieved by the old pleasure of prescribing me an extra drill or watch. To 
Herr Adjutant-Lieutenant Honigtliauicht this last was, as may be 
guessed, the bitterest one of all the nauseous pills that I had compelled 
him to swallow, and my name and title always stuck so fast in his throat, 
that, whenever positively compelled to addrcs.s me, he was forced to have 
recourse to the most roundabout methods of calling my attention to him 
— a purpose, by the way, which he generally found most difficult of ac- 
complishment, As to my old 'crony. Sergeant Feodor, he soon afterwards 
accepted the offer of retirement which was made to him at the expiration 
of one of his periods of service, and, in lieu of a pension, he accepted the 
appointment of postmaster in the town of Wilhelmstadt, as a situation 
where he could have abundant scope for the play of his literary abilities. 
When I and Mrs. B. {nee Emilie Liep^inditsch) last passed through the 
to'Mki, we found that he had provided himself with a fat and fruitful Frau, 
and he was then engaged in poetising upon the remarkably romantic oc- 
currence of the birUi of a second batch of lusty twins within two years 
after his marriage. 
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THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE.* 

A NEW work from the pen of Nathaniel Hawthorne seems to be wel- 
comed in the United States with somewhat of the fervour that once awaited 
a Waverley Novel in the mother country. It is an event of such import- 
ance as to be now heralded simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic 
and we esteem ourselves fortunate in being enabled to give to our 
readers, almost contemporaneously with its publication, some idea of the 
last new romance of the author of the ** Scarlet Letter,’* and the House 
of the Seven Gables.” 

“ Blithedalc,” in the author’s own modest estimate, is “ a faint and 
not very faithful shadowing” of Brook Farm, in Roxbury, which (now a 
little more than ten years ago) was occupied and cultivated by a company 
of Socialists. Blitliedale*’ is thus a Socialist romance, removed from 
the highway of ordinary literary performances, and claiming interests 
peculiarly its own. The chief personages are few in number; the 
author, or Miles Coverdalc, as he designates himself, beginning life 
with strenuous aspimtloiis, which, dying out with his youthful fervour, 
have yet left behind a conviction that that Socialist experiment was cer- 
tainly the most romantic episode in his life — at once a day-dream and a 
fact ; a weakly maiden, whose tremulous nerves endow her witli Sibylline 
attributes ; a high-spirited woman, bruising herself against the narrow 
limitations of her sex ; an intellectual, self-willed, egotistical philanthro- 
pist ; that is nearly all ; yet around these he has thrown more than his 
usual amount of soul-cngrosslng interest; translating also, with more 
than usual psycological subtlety, the mysterious harmonies of nature into 
articulate meanings. 

The greatest obstacle,” says Nathaniel Hawthorne, “ to being heroic^ 
is the doubt whether one may not be going to prove oneself a fool.” Yet in 
face of this, it was in the heart of a pitiless snow-storm tliat the bachelor- 
poet and romancer left his snug town quarters to go into the wilderness 
in search of a better life. The better life ! Possibly,” he says, it 
would hardly look so, now ; it is enough if it looked so then.” 

Whatever else I may repent of, therefore, let it be reckoned iieitlier among 
my sins nor follies that 1 once iiad faith and force enough to form generous 
hopes of the world’s destiny, — yes I — ^and to do what in me lay for their accom- 
plishment; even to the extent of quitting a warm fireside, flinging away a 
freshly-lighted cigar, and travelling far beyond the strike of city clocks, through 
a drifting snow^^storm. 

There wereTour of us who rode together through the storm ; and Hollings- 
worth, who had agreed to be of the number, was accidentally delayed, and set 
forth at a later hour alone. As we threaded the streets, I remember how the 
buildings on either side seemed to press too closely upon us, insomuch that 
our mighty hearts found barely room enough to throb between them. The 
snow-fall, too, looked inexpressibly dreary (I had almost called it din^), 
coming down through an atmosphere of city smoke, and alighting on the side- 
walk onlv to be moulded into the impress of somebody’s patched boot or over- 
shoe. Thus the track of an old conventionalism was visible on what was 
freshest from the sky. But when we left the pavements, and oiyr muffled 
hoof-tramps beat upon a desolate extent of country road, and were efiaced by 
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the unfettered blast as soon as stamped, then there was better air to breathe. 
Air that had not been breathe^ once and again! — air that had not been 
spoken into words of falsehood,' formality, and error, like all the air of the 
dusky city. 

Our “ world reformers’* were, however, soon seated by the brisk fire- 
side of an old farm-house. It does not appear that the great Socialist 
experiment was performed at any remarkable distance from the busy 
haunts of men — ^indeed, we may gather from incidents that occur further 
on, not much more than a long morning's walk. It was, indeed, a right 
good fire, built up of g^eat rough logs and knotty limbs, and splintered 
fragments of an oak-tree ; and there was also a stout fanner, Silas 
Foster by name, lank, stalwart, uncouth, grizzly-bearded, whoso -only 
remark was, Well, folks, you'll be wishing yourselves back to town 
again, if this weather holds.” 

Zenobia” was already with the Community. This, it is needless to 
say, is an assumed name, given to a literary lady, a pupil of George 
Sand, a ^eat advocate for the rights of her sex, a world reformer,’* 
imperial in figure and deportment — whence her name; for ** our Zenobia— 
however humble looked her new philosophy — had as much native pride 
as any queen would have known what to do with.” Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli is here apparently intended. And now for our romancer’s first in- 
troduction to Socialism. 

** I am the first comer,** Zenobia went on to say, while her smile beamed 
warmth upon us all ; so I take the part of hostess for to-day, and welcome 
you as if to my own fireside. You siutll be my guests, too, at supper. To- 
morrow, if you please, we will be brethren and sisters, and begin our new life 
from daybreak.” 

** Have wc our various parts assigned ?” asked some one. 

**0, weof the softer sex,” responded Zenohia, with her mellow, almost 
broad laugli — most delectable to hear, but not in the least like an ordinary 
woman's laugh — ** we women (there arc four of us here already) will take the 
domestic and in-door part of the business, as a matter of course. To bake, 
to boil, to roast, to fry, to stew ; to wasli, and iron, and scrub, and sweep ; and, 
at our idler intervals, to repose ourselves on knitting and sewing ; these, I 
suppose, must be feminine occupations, for the present. By-and-by, perhaps, 
when our individual adaptations begin to develop themselves, it may be that 
some of us who wear the petticoat will go a-ficld, and leave the weaker 
brethren to take our places in tho kitchen.” 

** What a pity,'* ! remarked, ** tliat the kitchen, and the house- work gene- 
rally, cannot be left out of our system altogether ! It is odd enough that the 
kind of labour wliich falls to the lot of womeu is just that which chiefly dis- 
tinguishes artificial life — the life of degenerated mortals— from the life of 
Paradise. Eve had no dinner-pot, and no clothes to mend, and no washing- 
day.” ♦ 

“ 1 am afraid,” said Zenobia, with mirth gleaming out of her eyes, "we 
shall find some diflicnity in adopting the Paradisiacal system for at least a 
month to come. Look at that snow-drift sweeping past the window! Are 
there any figs ripe, do you think ? Have the pine-apples been gathered, 
to day? Would you like a bread-fruit, or a cocoa-nut? Shall I run out and 
pluck you some rosea? No, no, Mr. Coverdale ; the only flower hereabouts 
M the one in my hair, which I got out of a greenhouse this morning. As for 
the garb of Eden,” added she, shivering playfully, " I shall not assume it till 
after May-day.** 

Assuredly, Zenobia could not have intended it tlie fault must have been 
entirely in iny imagination. But these last words, together with something in 
her manner, irresistibly brought up a picture of that fine, perfectly developed 
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figara, in Eve's etnrliest garment. Her free, carelessi generous modes of ex- 
pression often had this effect, of creating iiqages, which, though pure, are 
Wdly felt to be quite decorous when born of a thought that passes between 
man and woman. I imputed it, at that time, to Zenobia’s noble courage, 
conscious of no harm, and scorning the petty restraints which take the life and 
colour out of other women’s conversation. There was another peculiarity 
about her. We seldom meet with women, now-a-days, and in this country, 
who impress us as being women at all ; — their sex fades away, and goes for 
nothing, in ordinary intercourse. Not so with Zenobia. One felt an influence 
breathing out of her such as we might suppose to come from Eve, when she 
was just made, and iier Creator brought her to Adam, saying, Behold! here 
is a woman !’* Not that 1 would convey the idea of especial gentleness, grace, 
modesty, and shyness, but of a certain ^arm and rich characteristic, which 
seems, for tiie most part, to have been relineil away out of the feminine 
system. 

In leaving* the “ rusty iron framework of society'^ behind them, and 
breaking through those hindrances which are powerful enough to keep 
most people on the weary tread-mill of the established system, one of the 
first purposes of the Coininuiiity — a generous one, certainly, and absurd 
in full proportion to its generosit}* — was to give up whatever each had 
heretofore attained, for the sake of setting mankiiul the example of a 
life governed by other than the false and cruel principles on which human 
society has all along been based. 

And first among these, they were supposed to have divorced themselves 
from pride, and to be at full liberty to supply its place with familiar love. 
This will explain the latter part of the romancer’s rather critical observa- 
tions upon Zenobia's person, and we shall see how the principle works 
practically hereafter. Next they were to lessen the labouring man’s 
great burden of toil, by performing their due share of it at the cost of 
their own thews and sinews. If ^nobia and the pale mysterious Pris- 
cilla represented the first principle, stout Silas Foster embodied the 
latter. He seldom mingled in the conversation ; but wheA he did, it was 
to destroy, at one fell swoop, some splendid castle in the air that literary 
ladies and young poets and philanthropists had been weaving among the 
fervid coals of the hearth. 

“ Which man among you,” quoth he, “ is the best judge of swine? Some 
of us must go to the next Brighton fair, and buy half a dozen pigs.” 

Pigs ! Good Heavens! had we come out from among the sivinish multitude 
for this ? And, again, in reference to some discussion about raising early 
vegetables for the market : 

** We shall never make any hand at market-gardening,” said Silas Foster, 
** unless the women folks will undertake to do all the weeding. We haven’t 
team enough for that and the regular farm-work, reckoning three of you city 
folks as worth oib common fleld-hand. No, no ; I tell you, we should have to 
get up a little too early in the morning, to compete witli the market-gardeners 
round Boston.” 

It struck me as rather odd, tliat one of the first questions raised, after our 
separation from the greedy, struggling, self-seeking world, should relate to the 
possibility of getting the advantage over the outside barbarians in their own 
field of labour. But, to own the truth, F very soon became sensible tliat, as 
regarded society at large, we stood in a position of new hostility, rather than 
new brotiierhood. Nor could this fail to be the case, in some degree, until the 
bigger and better half of society should range itself on our side. Constituting 
so pitiful a minority as now, we trere inevitably estranged from the rest of 
mankind in pretty fair proportion with the strictness of our mutual bond 
among ourselves. 
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With 80 sharp a .scniitittiser. of horoan nature as Miles Coverdal^ the 
nxesence of Zenobia, at titeTery onsets oaused the heroic enterprise” ha 
nad engaged in, and for which he had sacrificed ererything, to snow like 
an iUusion, a masquerade, a pastoral, a counterfeit Arc^ia, in which 
grown-up men and women were making a play-day of the years that 
were given them to live in. tried,” he says, ‘‘to analyse this im- 
pression, but not with much success.” 

“ The pleasant fire-light ! I must still keep harping on it.” And well 
he might, for by its fervid glare Zetiobia had a glow on her cheeks 
that made the poet think of Pandora, fresh from Vulcan’s workshop, and 
fiill of the celestial warmth by dint of which he had tempered and 
moulded her. It was the first practical trial of their theories of equal 
brotherhood and sisterhood ; and yet, while he felt as if something were 
already accomplished towards the millenium of love, the poet did not 
refrain from questioning, in secret, whether some of them— and 2 ^nobia 
among the rest — would so quietly have taken their places there, save 
for the cherished consciousness that it was nut by necessity, but choice : 

Though we saw lit to drink our tea out of eartlien cups to-night, and in 
earthen company, it was at oiir own option to use pictured porcelain and 
handle silver forks again to-morrow. This same salvo, as to tlie power of 
regaining our former position, contributed much, 1 fear, to the equanimity 
with which we subsequently bore many of the hardships and humiliations of a 
life of toil. If ever 1 have deserved (which has not often been the case, and, 

1 think, never), but if over I did deserve to be soundly cuffed by a fellow- 
mortal, for secretly putting weight upon some imaginary social advantage, it 
must have been wliile 1 was striving to prove myself ostentatiously his equal, 
and no more. It was wliilc I sat beside him on his cobbler's bench, or clinked 
my hoe against his own in the corn-field, or broke the same crust of bread, my 
curth-grimed hand to his, at our noontide lunch. The poor, proud man should 
look at both sides of sympathy like this. 

Wise reflections, such as those, were, hcftvevcr, intcrriiptcd by the 
arrival of two important characters in these Socialist experiences — llol- 
lingswortli, the philanthropist, and the mysterious PriscUla. And first 
for the philauthropist. Is this intended as a portrait of Dana ? 

Hollingsworth's appearance was very striking at this moment. He was 
then about thirty years old, but looked several years older, with his great 
shaggy head, his heavy brow; his dark complexion, his abundant beard, and the 
rude strengtii with which his features seemed to iiave been hammered out of 
iron, rather than chiselled or moulded from any finer or softer material. His 
figure was not tall, but massive and brawny, and well befitting his original 
occupation, which — as the reader probably knows— was that of a blacksmith. 
As for external polish, or mere courtesy of manner, he never possessed more 
than a tolerably educated bear; although, in his gentler mo^, there was a 
tenderness in his voice, eyes, mouth, in his gesture, and in every indescribable 
manifestation, whicli few men could resist, and no woman. But he now looked 
stem and reproachful ; and it was with that in.auspicioti3 meaning in his glance 
that Hollingaworth first met Zenobia’s eyes, and began his influence upon her 
life. 

Next for Priscilla. Who is the original of this admirable sketch ? 

The cloak falling partly off, slie was seen to be a very young woman, dressed 
id a poor but decent gown, made high in the neck, and without any re- 
gard to fashion or smartness. Her brown hair fell down from beneath a 
hood, not in curls, but with only a slight wave ; her face was of a wan, almost 
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nckly hue, betokening habitual seclusion from th# sun and free atmospliere, 
4tke a flower-ehnib that had done its best to blossom in too scanty light. To 
complete the pitiableness of her aspect, she shivered, either with cold, or fear, 
or nervous excitement, so that you, might have beheld her shadow vibrating on 
the iire-liglited wall. In short, there has seldom been seen so depressed and 
sad a figure as this young girl*s ; and it was hardly possible' to help being 
angfy with her, from mere despair of doing anything for her comfort. The 
fentasy occurred to me that she was some desolate kind of creature, doomed 
to wander about in snow-storms; and that, though the ruddiness of our 
window-panes liad tempted her into a human dwelling, she would not remain 
long enough to melt the icicles out of her hair. 

Anotlier conjecture likewise came into my mind. Recollecting Hollings- 
wortlfs sphere of philanthropio action, I deemed it possible that he mi^t 
have brought one of his guilty patients, to be wrought upon, and lestored 
to spiritual health, by the pure influences which our mode of life would 
create. 

As yet, the girl had not stirred. She stood near the door, fixing a pair of 
large, brown, melancholy eyes upon Zenobia — only upon Zenobia !— she evi- 
dently saw nothing else in the room, save that bright, fair, rosy, beautiful 
woman. It was the strangest look I ever witnessed ; long a mystery to me, and 
for ever a memory. Once she seemed about to move forward and greet her*-^I 
knew not with what warmth, or with what words ; hut, finally, instead of doing 
so, she drooped down upon her knees, clasped her hands, and gazed piteously 
into Zenobia*s face. Meeting no kindly reception, her head fell on her 
bosom. 

I never thoroughly forgave Zenobia for her conduct on this occasion, 
fiut women are always more cautious in their casual hospitalities than men. 

Zenobia proclaimed her a sempstress from the city; whence her pale- 
ness, her nervousness, and her wretched fragility. But the impress of a 
magnetic patient is forced upon the reader at once. Let her take the 
cow-breath at milking-time,” was the sensible and benevolent remark of 
old Silas, *^and in a week or two she’ll begin to look like a creature of 
this world.” 

The description of the influence of things around and about this sen- 
sitive girl is perfect in its way : 

When the strong puffs of wind spattered the snow against the windows, and 
made the oaken frame of the farm-house creak, she looked at us appre- 
hensively,' as if to inquire whether these tempestuous outbreaks dia not 
betoken some unusual mischief in the shrieking blast. She had been bred up, 
no doubt, in some close nook, some inauspiciously sheltered court of the city, 
where the uttermost ra^e of a tempest, though it might scatter down the slates 
of the roof into the bricked area, could not shake the casement of her little 
room. The sense of vast, undefined space, pressing from the outside against 
the black panes of our uncurtained windows, was fearful to the poor girl, 
heretofore accu^omed to the narrowness of human limits, with the lamps of 
nei^boiiring tenements glimmering across the street. Tlie bouse probably 
seemed to her adrift on the great ocean of the night. A little parallelogram 
of sky was all that she bad hitherto known of nature,* so that she felt the 
awfulness that really exists in its limitless extent. Once, while the blast was 
belloVring, she caught hold of Zenobia’s robe, with precisely the air of one 
who hears her own name spoken at a distance, but is unutterably reluctant to 
obey the call. 

As to Hollingsworth, habituated to the sole and intense contemplation 
of one leading, soulTengrossing idea— a plan for the reformation of cri- 
minals, through an appeal to their higher instincts— he sat wrapt in ^ 
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own thoughts, onl^ occasionally glaring u|^ his Socialist brothers and 
sisters from the thick shrubbery of his meditations, like a ti^ out of a 
jungle, and then betid^ing himself back into the soUttdei of his heart abd 
mind. ^ 

The beginning of our romancer's Socialist labours were for ‘some time 
delayed by sickness. The progress of his experiences, however, went bn 
just the same. 

Most men,*' says our cynical author— and certainly I could not 
always claim to be one of the exceptions —have a natural indifFerence, if 
not an absolutely hostile feeling, towards those whom disease or weak- 
ness, or calami^ of any kind, causes to fi^lter and faint amid the rude 
jostle of our semsh existence.” But the stem Hollingsworth gave the 
sick poet a more than brotherly attendance, for which me cynic rewarded 
him by allowing what he calls a horrible suspicion to creep into his 
heart, and sting the very core of it, as with the fangs of an adder. He 
wondered whether it were possible that Hollingsworth could have watched 
by his bedside, with all that devoted care, only for the ulterior purpose of 
Upaking him a proselyte to Ins views ! 

As to Zenobia, she brought the oatmeal pottage every day, and sat and 
conversed with the invalid, startling him with the hardihood of her philo- 
sophy. She made no scrapie of oversetting all human institutions, and 
scattering them as with a breeze from her fan. A female reformer,” our 
poet justly remarks, ** in her attacks upon society, has an instinctive sense 
of where the life lies, and is inclmed to aim directly at that spot. Especially 
the relation between the sexes is naturally among the earliest to attract her 
notice.” On his side, the poet allows that he perplexed himself with no 
end of conjectures as to whether Zenobia had ever been married. In his 
then state of illness he felt the fact by mesmeric clairvoyance, Per- 
tinaciously the thought, * Zenobia is a wife — Zenobia has lived and 
loved ! There is no folded petal, no latent dewdrop, in this perfectly- 
developed rose !’— irresistibly that thought drove out all other conclu- 
sions, as often as my mind reverted to the subject.” 

To more fully understand why Coverdale vexed himself with so imper- 
tinent an inquiry, we should be aware of his notion that a bachelor always 
feels himself defirauded, when he knows, or suspects, that any woman of 
his acquaintance has given herself away. Yet Miles Coverdale could 
not have loved Zenobia, and her pottage was wretched stuff ; but still the 
riddle made him so nervous^ that he ended by wbhing she would leave 
him done. 

With Priscilla matters stood differently. Thera, there were mesmeric 
relations, but the two subtle streams would not unite or«flow on smoothly 
together. The more vigorous nature of Hollingsworth asserted its power 
over the traeedy-mieen and the frail ml alike ; and^ as Priscilla recovered 
strength and healUi, and with them beauty and spirits, she would hurry 
out to meet the s^ggy-browed man, clapping her hands with 
exuberance of gesture which is, common to young girls when their 
eleetridty overchaiwes them.” 

The progress of events in the modern Arcadia may be readily sur* 
mised. HoUmgsworth, like many other illustrious prophets, refori&m, 
and philanthrapists, made jnroselytes among the women only. T6ung 
girli, and women rfeiiiihuriastic tempm, are as perilously situated Within 
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the q^iere of euoh a man, as the maiden whmn, in the old classic mjdo, 
the people used to ex^e to a dragon ; and the poet was soon enabled to 
revolve in his own •mind, that for a ^rl like Pnscilla» and a woman like 
Zenobia, to jostle one another ii^Kheir love of a man like Hollingswortih, 
was likdy to be no child's play. • 

The manner in which nature is made to assert her supremacv over 
philosophical theories is well told. Zenobia was, as usual, aeelainung on 
the injustice which the world did to women: 

" It shall not always be so !*’ cried she. " If I live another year, I will lift 
up my own voice in nchalf of woman’s wider liberty!” 

She, perhaps, saw me smile. 

** What matter of ridicule do you find in this, Miles Coverdale?” exclaimed 
Zenobia, with a flash of anger in'^her eyes. That smile, permit me to say, 
makes me suspicious of a low tone of feeling and shallow thought. It is my 
belief— yes, and my prophecy, sliould I die before it happens — that, when my 
sex shall achieve its rights, there will be ten eloi^ucnt women where there is 
now one eloquent man. Thus far, no woman in the world has ever once 
spoken out her whole heart and her whole mind. The mistrust and dis- 
approval of the vast bulk of society throttles us, as with two gigantic hands 
onr throats! We mumble a few weak words, and leave a thousand better 
ones unsaid. You let us write a little, it is true, on a limited range of sub- 
jects. But the pen is not for woman. Her power is too natural and imme- 
diate. It is with the living voice alone that she can compel the world to 
recognise the light of her intellect and the depth of her heart !” 

Now — though 1 could not well say so to Zenobia — 1 iiad not smiled from 
any unworthy estimate of woman, or in denial of the claims which she is be- 
ginning to put forth. What amused and puzzled me was the fact, that 
women, liowevcr intellectually superior, so seldom disquiet themselves about 
the rights or wrongs of their sex, unless their own individual afiections chance 
to lie in idleness, or to be ill at case. They are not natural reformers, but 
become such by the pressure of exceptional misfortune. 1 could measure 
Zenobia’s inward trouble by the animosity with which she now took up the 
general quarrel of woman against man. 

“ I will give you leave, Zenobia,” replied I, “ to fling your utmost scorn 
upon me, if you ever hear me utter a sentiment unfavourable to the widest 
liberty which* woman has yet dreamed of. 1 would give her all she asks, and add 
a great deal more, which she will not be the party to demand, but which men, 
if they were generous and wise, would grant of their own free motion. For in- 
stance, I should love dearly —for the next thousand years, at least— to have all 
government devolve into the hands of women. 1 hate to be ruled by my own 
sex ; it excites my jealousy, ond wounds my pride. It is the iron sway of 
bodily force which abases us, in our compelled submission. But how sweet 
the free, generous courtesy, witli which I would kneel before a woman-ruler !” 

" Yes, if she were young and beautiful,” said Zenobia, laughing. “But how* 
if she were sixty, and a fright?” 

“ Ah ! it is you that rate womanhood low,” said 1. ” But let me go on. 1 
Imve never found it possible to suffer a bearded priest so near my heart and 
conscience as to do me any spiritual good. 1 blnsli at the very thought ! O, 
in the better order of things, Heaven grant that the ministry of souls may he 
left in char^ of women I The gates of the Blessed City will be thronged 
with tlie multitude that enter it, when that day comes ! The task belong to 
woman. God meant it for her. He has endowed lier with the religious 
sentiment in its utmost depth and purity, refined from that gross, intelle^al 
alloy with which every masculine theologist— ^save only One, who merdly 
veiled himself in mortal and masculine slmpe, but was, in truth, divine— has. 
been prone to mingle iL I liave always envied the Catholics their fluth in 
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that smet, sacred Virgin Mother, who stands between them and the Deity,, 
intercepting somewliat of his awful splendour, but permitting his love to 
stream. upon the worshipper more intellisibly to liuman comprehension through 
the medium of a woman's tenderness. I not said enough, Zeiiobia ?** 

** I cannot think that this is true ” obflKed Priscilla, wlio had been gazing 
at me with great, disapproving eyes. ** And I am sure I do not wish it to be 
true!” 

** Poor child 1” exclaimed Zenobia, ratlier contemptuously. ** She is the 
type of womanhood, such os man has spent centuries in making it. He is 
never content, unless he can degrade himself by stooping towards what he 
loves. In denying us our rights, he betrays even more blindness to his own 
interests than profligate disregard of ours !V 

"Is this true?” asked Priscilla, with simplicity, turning to Hollingsworth. 
" Is it all true, tliat Mr. Coverdale and Zenobia have been saying?” 

No, Priscilla!” answered Hollingsworth, with his customary bluntness. 
“ They have neither of them spoken one true word yet.” 

** Do you despise woman ?” said Zenobia. " Ah, Hollingsworth, that would 
be most ungrateful !” 

"Despise her? No!” cried Hollingsworth, lifting his great shag^ head 
and shaking it at us, while his eyes glowed almost fiercely. “ She is tne most 
admirable liandfwork of God, in her true place and character. Her place is 
at man’s side. Her office, that of the sympathiser ; the unreserved, luupiestion- 
ing believer ; the recognition, withheld in every other mtnner, but given, in 
pity, through woman’s heart, lest man should utterly lose faith in himself ; 
the echo of God’s own voice, pronouncing, * It is well done !* All the separate 
action of woman is, and ever lias been, and always shall be, false, foolish, vain, 
destructive of tier own best and holiest qualities, void of every good effect, 
and productive of intolerable mischiefs ! Man is a wretch without woman ; 
but woman is a monster — and, tlmnk Heaven, an almost impossible and 
hitherto imaginary monster — ^without man ns her acknowledged principal ! 
As true as I had once a mother whom I loved, were there any possible prospect 
of woman’s taking the social stand which some of them<-^poor, miserable,- 
abortive creatures, who only dream of such tilings because they have missed 
woman's peculiar hnppincssii or because nature made them really neither man 
nor woman ! — if there were a chance of their attaining the end which these 
pctticoated monstrosities have in view, I would call upon my own sex to use 
Its physical force, that unmistakable evidence of sovereignty, to scourge them 
back within their proper bounds I But it will not be needful. The heart of 
true womanhood knows where its own sphere is, and never seeks to stray 
beyond it 1” 

Never was mortal blessed — if blessing it were— with a glance of such entire 
acquiescence and unquestioning faith, happy in its completeness, as our little 
Priscilla unconsciously bestowed on Hollingsworth. She seemed to take the 
sentiment from his lips into her heart, and brood over it in perfect content. 
Hie very woman whom he pictured — the gentle parasite, tlie soft reflection of 
a more powerful existence — sat there at his feet. 

I looked at Zenobia, however, fully expecting her to resent,— as I felt, by 
the indignant ebullition of my own blood, that she ought— tliis outrageous 
affirmation of what struck me os tlie intensity of masculine egotism. It 
centred everything in itself, and deprived woman of her very soul, her inex- 
pressible and unfathomable all, to make it a mere incident in the great sum 
of man. Hollingsworth had boldly uttered wliat he, and millions of despjots 
like him, really felt. Without intending it, he liad disclosed the well-spring 
of all these troubled waters. Now, if ever, it surely behoved Zenobia to be 
the champion of her sex. 

But^ to my surprise and indienation too, she only looked li ambled. Some 
tears yparklra in her eyes, but &ey were wholly of griefs not anger. 

Well, be it so^” was all slie said. ” I at least, have deep causa to think 
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you right. Let man be but manly and godlike* and woman is only. too ready 
to become to him wbat you say f** 

I smiled—somewhat bitterly, it is true^in contemplation of my own ill- 
luck. How little did these two women care for me, who had freely conceded 
all their claims, and a great deal moR, out of the fulness of my heart ; while 
Hollingsworth, by some necromancy of his horrible injustice, seemed to have 
brought them both to his feet! 

For a time, the scene is made to chance. Weary with Arcadian toils, 
ill at ease with the domineering philanthropist, beloved by neither Pris- 
cilla nor Zenobia, Miles Coverdale betook himself to town again, whither 
he was soon followed by the more important personages of the Community. 
Zenobia was once more a wealthy woman of fashion, and a woman of the 
world. Pretty Priscilla had fallen once more into the hands of Pro- 
fessor Westervelt, but was rescued by Hollingfsworth from her ignoble 
mesmeric performances in the character of a Veiled Lady. There is 
also another character introduced to us, in the person of a moody old 
uncle of Zenobia and Priscilla ; for the heroines of Blithcdale turn out 
to be half-sisters. 

But this little interlude soon passes away, and we are once more at 
BUthedale. Holliii^worth is in his working-dress, Zenobia and Priscilla 
in the rural simplrcity of an Arcadia revisited. But the fatal truth 
had come out. Hollingsworth loved Priscilla, and Zenobia was dis- 
carded. Unable to bear with such an irretrievable defeat on the battle- 
field of life, the proud spirit of the woman succumbed beneath tlie 
blow, and sought refuge in death. Zenobia drowned herself in the stream 
that watered their Arcadia. The feelings of the poet and the cynic upon 
such a catastrophe, such a climax to a reformed world of love, are 
strangely uusympathising. They had just recovered the body from its 
watery grave : 

We took two rails from a neighbouring fence, and formed a bier by laying 
across some boards from the bottom of the boat. And thus we bore Zenobia 
homeward. Six hours before, how beautiful ! At midnight, what a horror ! 
A reflection occurs to me that will show ludicrously, 1 doubt not, on my page, 
but must come in, for its sterling truth. Being the woman that she was, could 
Zenobia have foreseen all these ugly circumstances of death — how ill it would 
become her, the altogether unseemly aspect which she must put on, and espe- 
cially old Silas Foster’s efforts to improve the matter— she would no more have 
committed the dreadful act than have exhibited herself to a public assembly in 
a badly-fltting garment 1 Zedobia, I have often tlioiight, was not quite simple 
in her death. She had seen pictures, I suppose, of drowned persons in lithe 
and graceful attitudes. And she deemed it well and decorous to die as so many 
village maidens iiave, wronged in their first love, and seeking peace in the 
bosom of the old, familiar stream — so familiar tlwt they could not dread it — 
where, in childhood, they used to bathe their little feet, wading mid-leg deep, 
unmindful of wet skirts. But in Zenobia’s case there was some tint of the 
Arcadian affectation that had been visible enough in all our lives, for a few 
months past. 

This, however, to my conception, takes nothing from the tragedy. For, has 
not the world come to an awfully sopbisticatra pass, when, after a certain 
degree of acquaintance with it, we cannot even put ourselves to death in 
whole-hearted simplicity f 

Slowly, slowly, with many a dreaiy pause — resting the bier often on some 
rock, or balancing it across a mossy 1^ to take fresh hold— we bore our 
burden onward throu||h the moonlight, and at last laid Zenobia on the floor 
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of the old farm-botiae* By-and*by carae three or four withered womeo* and 
stood whisperinp around the corpse, peering at it through their spectacles, 
holding op their skinny liands, shaking their night-capt headb, and taking 
counsel of one another’s experience whiles to be done* 

With those tirowomen we left ZenobnR 

The cynic enjoys also, at the last, an imaginary triumph over his 
swarthy rival in Arcadia : 

But Hollingsworth ! After all the evil that he did, arc we to leave him 
thus, blest with the entire devotion of this one true heart, and with wealth at 
his disposal, to execute the long-contemplated project that had led him so far 
astray ? What retribution is there here ? My mind being vexed with pre- 
cisely this query, I made a journey, some years since, for the sole purpose of 
catching a last glimpse at Hollingsworth, and judging for myself whether he 
were a nappy man or no. 1 learned that he inhabited a small cottage, that his 
way of life was exceedingly retired, and that my only chance of encountering 
him or Priscilla was to meet them in a secluded lane, where, in the latter part 
of the afternoon, they were accustomed to walk. 1 did meet them, accordingly. 
As they approached me, I observed in Hollingsworth’s face a depressed and 
melancholy look, that seemed habitual ; — the powerfully-built man showed a 
self-distrustful weakness, and a childlike or childish tendency to press close, 
and closer still, to the side of the slender woman wliosc arm was within his. 
In Priscilla’s manner there was a protective and watchful quality, as if she felt 
herself the guardian of her companion ; but, likewise, a deep, submissive, un- 
questioning reverence, and also a veiled happiness in her fair and quiet coun- 
tenance. 

Drawing nearer, Priscilla recognised me, and gave me a kind and friendly 
smile, but with a slight gesture, which I could not help interpreting as an 
entreaty not to make myself known to Hollingsworth. Nevertheless, an 
impulse took possession of me, and compelled me to address him. 

** I have come, llullingswortli,” said I, ** to view your grand edifice for the 
reformation of criminals. Is it finished yet ?” 

“ No, nor begun,” answered he, without raising his eye?. “ A very small 
one answers all my purposes.” 

Priscilla threw mean upbraiding glance. But 1 spoke again, with a bitter 
and revengeful emotion, as if flinging a poisoned arrow at Hollings worth’s heart. 

** Up to this moment,” 1 inquired, ** how many criminals liave you reformed V” 

“ Not one,” said Hollingsworth, with his eyes still fixed on the ground. 
“ Ever since we parted, I have been busy with a single murderer.” 

Then the tears gushed into my eyes, and I forpvc him ; for I remembered 
the wild energy, the passionate shriek, with which Zenobia had spoken those 
words — Tell him he has murdered me I Tell him that I’ll haunt him I” — 
and 1 knew what murderer he meant, and whose vindictive shadow dogged the 
side where Priscilla was not. 

Such is the “ Blithedale Romance:” a story of ^reat power, which will 
rivet the interest of thousands. There is an infinite fund of stern, 
philosophic truth in these sketches of a Socialist Arcadia— -truth spoken 
in a language that will often sound harsh and discordant in the polished 
ears of the Old Country, but that is not the less true for the under- 
cuirent of scepticism and cynicism that flows beneath. What man is 
there who regards the thoughts or feelings, the sorrows or the sickness of 
another, if he vtants his services ? What woman is there that will iet 
even a sister stand in her way, when her heart is bent on an imaginary 
hero-worriiip? 

As we have intimated, the author is self-portrayed in Miles Coverdale ; 
in Zenobia we fancy we reconise the lineaments of the gpfted but iinfinr- 
tunate Margaret Fuller; whue Hollingsworth, we presume, is intended 
for Dana or Channing. 
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There are some people who, without being absolutely fatalists, in- 
dulge in coincidences ” to so great an extent as to make their passion 
for them quite a monomania. Nothing occurs to them in the regular 
order of things ; and their events, if not actually pre-ordaiued, are always 
so singularly timed as to justify (to themselves) the supposition of their 
pre-ordination. Such occurrences are usually termed remarkable coin* 
cidences,” and they grow as plenty as blackberries,” to be had for the 
mere trouble of picking. ** 

There are those who will extract the materials for their favourite theme 
from the commonest aflairs of life ; who will find something extra- 
ordinary” in seeing cauliflower and roast mutton on the same table, a 
green coat worn with brown trousers, or a poodle-dog leading a blind 
man ; they remember something of the kind happened once before,” 
and they call it “ a remarkable coincidence.” 

There are others who cherish particulai* sayings, who “ bless their 
stars ” when some well-filtered commonplace is a second time entangled 
in the sieve of their memories, and assumes a coincidental aspect. It is 
termed a very surprising fact.” If half a dozen people are assembled, 
on any particular occasion, w'ho were all horn in the same county, or each 
in a cfifterent part of the globe, — who can all speak French, or are every 
one ignorant even of their mother-tongue, — who happen to be all tall or 
short, or amongst whom neither tallness nor shortness predominates, — in 
any case, the “coincidence” is termed ‘^remarkable.” 

The coincidentolist is he who marshals tlte names of a party at dinner, 
and “ from the cross-row plucks the letter G,” to prove the mysterious 
influence of combination. He it is, who, every now and then, sends a 
paragraph to the newspapers, informing the public that nine old women 
drank tea together last week at Ilaggleton-cum- Warlock, whose united 
ages amounted to seven hundred and seventy-seven years,” — by which 
process of grouping he seems to have persuaded himself that he has 
rolled all his old tea- drinkers into one of patriarchal longevity. This 
gentleman is the contriver also of the announcement that “ there is now 
living at Chawbakenhani, in Staflbrdshire, “ a respectable fiurmer, who 
has — ■ ,” of course, no end to children, grandchildren, mat-grand- 
children, &c., to the tune of— how many shall wo say? — one hundred and 
fifty-seven persons, — the aforesaid “respectable frirmer” being “in the 
enjoyment of all his faculties,” which is more than can be said fi>r the 
writer of the paragraph. 

The life of the coincidentalist is a perpetual succession of wonders, 
though nothing, after all, is new to him. His ideas are always under- 
going a kind of Pyihagorean reproduction. He lives dually, not on the 
present alone, but on foregone conclusions. If you mention to him some 
casual circumstances, too trivial for remembrance beyond the moment of 
its occurrence, he receives it [like an old acquaintance, and describes to 
you “a curious resemblance” wbichis 

As like 

As the eztremest ends of parallels. 
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He finds a subject for comparison in everything} and nothing happens 
that is not extraordinary, surprising, or remarkable. He is for everillus* 
trating the thi^ d^^es of oommriaon : he is positive in his assertion} 
comparafive in his reference, and supei^lative in his conclusion. His 
motto is Imm a nan lucendo ; he is a ^lerfect a propos of nothing at all, 
lives in a state of constant and purposeless excitement, and — ^to borrow 
phrases from Babelais — ^es on matc^rabolising (studying or uttering a 
vain thing) and incomifestihulating (troubled with an mieasiuess of 
mind) to the end of the chapter. 

It was our fate, one day last week, to encounter an individual of this 
descrijptiou. 

Owing to atiecessify which had in it nothing ‘‘ remarkable,” we found 
ourselves the other day journeying in an omnibus from Chelsea to the 
Bi^nk, Until we reached the corner of Coveutry-street, no one else 
appeared, but at the usual halt a stout elderly personage rushed into the 
vehicle, charging at empty space with his levelled umbrella, as he would 
have charged at the eyes oT the passengers, bad there been any in his 
way, and the first words he uttered as he plumped down, after staggering 
froih one end of the bus to the other, showed clearly enough that coinci- 
dences were the meat he fed on. 

“ 'Strord’iiary thing ! here I am ! Got in at Coventry-street to-day ; 
was at Coventry this day twelvemonth ! It's wonderful what things do 
occur ! I call this a very remarkable coincidence,” with a lengthened 
prolongation of the penultimate syllable, as ho squared his shoulders and 
settled himself down as our 'ais-d-vis. 

It is not to he supposed that this gentleman was a Carthusian or Trap- 
pist; he bad already given me a proof that, like Cowper’s duck, he 
^^Tow’d garrulous” wherever he went, and thus he resumed, in a voice that 
made itself heard above the din of conflicting wdiecis and pavement: 

^*Well! strange things do happen! Who’d have thought I should 
have been here to-day ? The 5th of May! The very day that Bony part 
died at St. Helena!” 

As his remark appeared to challenge an inquiry, we ventured to ask if 
he had ever been at that island, — 

“Perhaps he was there when the event he spoke of happened ?” 

“ Bless your heart, bo !” was his reply, “ I wasn’t there ; never been 
out of England in my life.” 

“ Some friend or relation died in the island at the same time ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” he returned. 

“ What, then,” I asked, “ recals the circumstance so forcibly ?” 

“ Why,” replied the man of coincidences, “on this very day oiie-and- 
thirty years ago, I was bound ’prentice to Miller, the tea-dealer, in fleet- 
street.” 

And had that anything to do with the Emperor Napoleon ?” we in- 
nocently inquired. ^ . 

“ Wny, don’t you see what a strong coinc^ence ittis altogether ? Did 
1 ever thbk, when I tied my first pair rf strings round my body, that I 
should be tiuvelling through the streets of Lemdon, Bonypart dead and 
burie^ his nephew President of France, and mo President of the Sociables 
—my club, sir, meet every Tuesday at the Essex SexpMsnt” 

We confess that, unlike Mn. Malaprop^ “ the similitade’' did not 
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** strike us directly*’ — nor has it yet penetrated to the seat of reason ; but 
we questioned no further, and the stranger pursued his comparative theme 
as, with an accession of passengers,* tre rattled on towards Charing Cross. 

Ah ! there’s Farrance s,” eiEclaimed he, when we came in sight of the 
well-known shop— that’s odd enough !” 

Considering that the respectable pastrycook who enlivens Spripg*- 
gardens — Spring decked with sweets*’ — has been a fiatui’e since the be- 
ginning of the present century, w2Uiin our own remembrance, and will 
most probably delight the town when we are no more, we ventured again 
to demand the cause of this oddity. 

“ Why, isn’t it odd ? Knew Farrance’s when I was a boy — lived 
exactly half-way between that and Birch’s; served my time in that 
predicament ; and think of my seeing ’em both quite by chance to-day— r 
as I ehall see Bircli’s by-and-by !” ^ 

This mode of coincidentalisiug a priori was novel, though, as a 
matter of second-sight, not remarkably fortuitous. 

“ Queer things come to pass,*’ pursued thd man of coincidences. I 
recollect when that was the Queen’s Mews,” pointing to the spot where 
Nelson’s Column stands ; ah, and the Golden Cross stood there : now 
the Mews is nowhere, and the Golden Cross has got into the Strand ! 
If anybody had told me that before they passed the Reform Bill, I 
shouldn’t have believed ’em. I call that something remarkable !” 

On we went, and, luckily, nothing turned up to strike the man of 
coincidences till we came to Exeter Hall. That well-known spot, how- 
ever, awoke his recollections. 

‘f There’s Exeter Hall— it used to bo called Exeter Change ; I think 
it’s Exeter Change now;** and the elderly individual grinned at his base 
pun. ‘‘ Very odd, somehow, I say that every time I go by — curious 
fact thaty isn’t it ?” 

We I'emeinbered Lord Byron’s complaint against lus father-in-law’s 
standing-joke, and said nothing, devounng our rage in silence. 

Would it not be tedious to drag the reader tlirough the mazes of the 
labyrinth of coincidences which filled the honeycomb beneath this old 
gentleman’s wig ? 

Waterloo Bridge was strange, because the Hungerford Suspension was 
so unlike it. Somerset House was stranger still ; for he was born at Bath, 
and that was in Somersetshire (we wished him there as he spoke). It 
was curious” that the New Church in the Strand should be older than 
bis youngest boy ; and with regard to Temple Bar, it was ** most extra- 
ordinary” that it was at that end of Fleet-Street. 

Our patience here began to fail, and we meditated an escape at the first 
favourable moment. We passed the John Bull office in Fleet-street ; and 
the Man of Coincidences, whose eyes had been fixed upon us very intently 
for the last minute or two, as if in search of a resemblance, suddenly ex- 
claimed, There’s the bull’s mouth. Well, that is most surprising. I’ve 
been looking at you for some time, aud now I’ve found out .that your ’ 

Before he had time to finish the disparaging comparison, ^^Stqp.! 
stop !” we shouted, in the most flantic accents, to the conductor ; and, 
he^ess of projecting limbs and corn-developed feet, trampled towards the 
door, reaping a harvest of curses, **not loud, but deep,” which we menr 
tally transferred to the Man of Coincidences. ” 
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Major Guireafowle was a great man — ^a Teiy great m^n ; indeedi 
most of our characters are great men, somehow or another. The major, 
however, was a great man in a small compass ; and here we may remark 
on the admirable dispensations of Providence^ that whenever a man is 
troubled with an extra deal of consequence, it is generally put into a 
small body. But for this, the world could never get along ; all the roads 
and thoroughfares would be stopped and choked, if great, gigantic life* 
euafdsmen feljows went strutting and fuming about like the little 
bantam-cocks m creation. But to the major. Though it would be diffi- 
cult to say on what particular point our little great man was greatest, there 
were few upon which he was grater than that of being a master of hounds 
— ** five-and-twenty years master of hounds, without a subscription** as 
he emphatically adds, puffing out his cheeks, and diving into his pockets. 
And, certainly, five-and-twenty years master of hounds, without a sub- 
scription,^ sounds well in these poverty-stricken, money-scraping times. 
Five-and-twenty years master of hounds, without a subscription, shows 
that a man is a keen, steady-going spoiiaman, clearly above the wants 
and exigencies of this most necessitous world. When, in addition, a family 
man — a grown-up family man, too — a double-barrelled family man, in- 
deed, dispenses with a subscription, there is every reason to think that, 
in the language of servitude, money is no object.’* So it was with 
Mmor Guineafowle. 

He had buried his first wife, who, though quite a suitable match for 
him at the time he married her (he having then recently failed as a 
wine-merchant, and set up as an auctioneer at Tewkesbury), was, per- 
haps, rather below the adlanced position he Subsequently attained by the 
unexpected descent of the Carol Hill Green estate, in Mangelwurzelshire, 
which also obtained for him the majority of the militia — an honour that 
very materially added to his consequence ; “ Major Guineafowle, master 
of hounds, of Carol Hill Green,** sounding much better than “ Mr. 
Guineafowle, auctioneer atid appraiser, High-street, Tewkesbury.’* His 
dear wife having left him three daughters, all fair, rather reddish-haired 
girls — ^Mrs. Guineafowle being whit^ and our major rather gingery — and 
our friend being then quite in the#^^ morning in life,** as the quack 
doctors say, resolv^ to send the gpris to school, and in due time to have 
another venture in the lucky-bag — passing for a bachelor or otherwise, 
as circumstances might favour. Accordingly, he placed the girls at the 
«le((ant Miss Bir^twig's ** seminary for a select number of pupils,” at 
Maids Hill, London, where, for fifty guineas per annum, and about as 
much more for extras, with ** three months* payment always in advance,” 
th^ were, to be taught everything; and while Miss Birchtwig was ful- 
filling her part of tne contract, tne mmor mounted a dead gold button 
with a bright border, and the letters ^* (5. H. G. H.” (Carol Hill Green 
Hunt) in brirtt al^, on a green cut-away coat, with a huff vest, and 
prbeeraed to disport himself at the watering-places. Like a wise max^ 
he did not take a servant from home with mm, but picked up the first 
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likely-looking one he fell in with, when, arraying him in hia 
sreen and goU-^with a cockade in his hat^ he gave him soA a dose of 
his consequence — moy hounds, and moy horses, and sttby country, and 
moy regiment” — and so on, that the man was glad of a let-off at the 
sadWs, blacksmith’s, and other importance-pix^pagatmg places. The 
result was, that the major very soon grew into consequence^ and wher- 
ever he went,, he was always pointed out by those who take a plea- 
sure in the sports of the field, and indeed by some who do not, but 
who like to be thought knowing, as the great Major Guineafowle, the 
master of hounds,” or the great Major Guineafowle, the gent who 
hunted Mangelwunselshire. The major, too, used to aid the delusion and 
gratify his own curiosity, by lounging into the shops, under pretence of 
buying a knot of whipcord, a set of spur-leathers, or some tnfle of that 
sort, when he would worm out all the secrets of everybody, and everybody’s 
establishment — ^how many daughters Mrs. Longhead — whether thm 

were any sons — why Mrs. Meggison didn’t live with her husband — what 
Mrs. Winship gave her coachman, and how many suits Miss O’Flaherty’s 
footman had. The wages of everybody, too, he knew ; and, altogether, 
there was scarcely anything tliat didn’t seem to be worth the niajor^s 
cognizance. The curiosity, however, was not all on his side, for many 
were the questions raised and observations made upon our sportingly- 
dressed, consequential little cock. Mrs. Montrappe thought it a pity he 
should be so devoted to hunting ; Mrs. Mouscr heard he was very rich ; 
Mi*s. Soberficld supposed he was a great catch while Jack Lawless 
asserted that he had the finest pack of hounds in the world. 

Thus our bocliclor-widower friend passed about from watering-place to 
batliing-place, and from bathing-place back to watering-place, always 
as the great Major Guineafowle, always talking about “ moy hounds,” and 
moy horses,” and “ moy huntsman,*' but, always keeping his weather-eye 
open for an heiress or a widow. Several good finds he had, and several 
smart bursts he ran, always, however, endinj^iii trouble and disap^ioint- 
ment. The inquisitive, ferreting women invariably turned up the daugh- 
ters, and then all the big talk about moy hounds,” and ** moy horses,” 
and “ moy huntsman,” went for nothing. Mrs. Doublefile, who, while he 
passed for a bachelor, didn’t think him a day too old for their Sarah 
Jane, then discovered that he was a nasty made-up old fellow, who she 
wouldn’t let her daughter thiuk of on any account. Mrs. Grinner, who 
had hounded her daughter on with all the vehemence of a petticoat, 
then ‘pirouetted and said, It w Aid be a pretty tiling for her beautiful 
Bridget to go and tackle with a nasty ugly old fogy like Guineafowle, 
with a ready-made family. At length the major had been so often re-. 

S 'sed that he began to lose heart, especially as he felt that each fresh 
Bat only increased his difficulties ; women’s tongues, as he smd, being 
bad to muzzle. He almost began to wish he had gone on the honest tack. 

At length the famous Rumbleford Wells befriended him. To it there 
came, just as the major had inflated himself to his fullest extend and 
mastered everybody’s affairs in the place — what Colonel filer gave his 
coachman, what Mr. Gobleton his cook, and why Miss Mantle’s mud was 
leaving — to it there came, we say, just as the major was thinking of pack- 
ing up his portmanteau and ^omg, the once capital but then slightly waning 
beauty, Miss Longmaide, with her fortune of sixty thousand pounds. 
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Misff LoDgniaide Iiaf orerstood miirket^ and would gladly liave 
Tocsalled some of the earlier smtmrs whom, in the arrogance of youthful 
beautyi she had rejected. Her serenity wastat this time more than 
usually ruffled by the last of these — the cWmiug Captain Balmeybucka^ 
of the Royal Gentle Zephyrs, hairing come in mr a large fortune, and 
married tl^ dear confidante” who strongly advised Mies Longmaide 
not to have him. Under such citeumstances a woman is very pregnable^ 
and the major was just the man for the occarion. He was in the Imperial 
Hotel yard as her green travelling-chariot came jingling in (fi>r this, of 
course, was before railway times), and soon learnt, through the usual 
course of hotel communication, all, how, and about her. He paused and 
dro'w breath as he pondered on the vastiiess of her wealth — sixty tliousand 
poands—sixty, not fifty, which made it look more real — but he presently 
recovered bis equanimity, and felt he was equal to whatever it was. He 
thought it seemed the very thing. Here was a lady no longer in her 
premiere a lady too, apparcuily, all in her own disposal, with- 

out being environed by troublesome busy bodies, whose solo object seemed 
to be the suppression of matrimony. The major had undergono much 
persecution, and seen much service in the wars of Cupid — more than he 
was ever likely to see in the militia, if he lived to be a thousand. He 
determined, however, to have another coup — the last — the very last, as he 
always said wlien he buckled on liis armour, lie therefore altered his 
plans, and took his lodgings on for another week. 

This being in the days of bags, when every bwly carried one, there was 
never any difficulty about an introduction ; a lady having nothing to do 
but drop lier bag in the library, or othc^ approved lounge, when down 
would go the gentlon»an for it. Sometin’.'^s i* coiipic would cannon :th 
their heads, wlii made It all the more interesting. On this occa- 
sion, however, tl;./ major had it all to liimselr. Miss Longmaide visited 
Creamlaid and Satiriwovc’s library at an earlier liour than the beau monde 
frequented it, and found the msgor busy, as usual, with the Morning 
Posf, reading the fashionable parties, the Duchess of So-and-So*s ; Stud 
sales — “ Messrs. Tattcrsall will, &c., the entire stud of Mr. Doneup, who 
is declining hunting” — and so on. She had marked the little man from 
her window ; indeed, had met him strutting in the street tlic day before, 
when, though she thought him a queerish-lookiug cod’s-head-and- 
shoulders little man, still the glowing account her maid gave of his 
worth and his wealth, his hounds and his horses, above all, of his 
exalted position, made her look complacently on him, instead of eyes 
right”-ing as she passed. 

Moreover, Miss Lonsmaide was tall and stately, and the major little, 
which, perhaps, made diem incline to each other. She now came rust- 
ling into the library, extremely \vell got up in a close-fitting black satin 
dress and a white chip bonnet with a graceful white feather reclining over 
the left side. There being a couple of steps up to the library -door, and this 
being before the nasty draggle-tail days, she slightly raised her dress os 
she ascended, showing very symmetrical, b^ien chausse feet and ankles. She 
passed her lavender-colour gloved hand down her Madonna^like dressed 
hair, and in lowering her arm, dropped her bespangled reticule at the 
little major’s feet Old Flexible Back,” as they <^ed him, from hie 
great boimg capabilities pounced upon it like a hawk, and in an instant 
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wts restoring it, wiUi a profusion of grimaces, to the smiling, beaming- 
eyed owner. They then struck up an acquaintance, and watering^jdace 
eouFtships always proceefling with imlway rapidity, at the end of a week 
—during which time the major plied her well with **moy horses^** and 
^moy mnels,” and ‘*moy hounob kept without a subscription’’— Miss 
Longmaide, whose Bat^ and Cheltenham experience had made familiar 
with the Duke of Beaufort's and Lord Fitzhardinge’s establishments, 
eonduded he must be very rich ; and having her affections well in hand* 
despairing of ever supplying the place of the elegant charmer she had 
m lost, she thought might just as well share the honours and attentions 
that our major represented were so freely lavished on himself. Indeed, we 
believe the gallant officer and liberal sportsman might have brought the 
afiair to an earlier termination, had he not thought it prudent— due to 
himself, as he said — to get his lawyers, Keenhand and Blunderby, of To- 
kenhouse-yard, to cast their eyes” over the will of the late Marmaduke 
Longmaide, of Slumpington Grove, in the county of Somerset, under 
whom she claimed. These worthies, who did all the major's amatory 
business gratis, on the understanding that they were to have his settle- 
ment when he married again — a chance that they thought rather long in 
coming — reported that Marmaduke had died seized and possessed” of 
several capital estates— to wit, of Slumpington and Squashington, in the 
county of Somerset ; Scratcbington, in tine county of Salop ; and Rushing- 
ton, in the county m Kent ; together with a colliery, or coal mine, near 
Leeds, in the county of York ; all of which he devised to trustees in trust 
for his daughters, Blanch, Clementina, Rosamond, and Priscilla, our fair 
lady, in equal shares and proportions. They further reported that, with 
regard to the Slumpington and Squashington estates, their client, Mr. 
fieavybille, of Glastonbury, knew them well, and reported that they 
were not only very large, but capable of great improvement, — an assertion 
that may be safely hazarded of three-fourths of the estates in the king- 
dom ; and, altogether, Keenhand and Blunderby, though they didn't 
advise,” thought it ^‘very promising.” 

The major turned the thing quickly over with his mental hay-rake, 
and though he felt it would have been better — more satisfactory — if the 
excellent Marmaduke had had his money in the funds, so that it might 
have been seen at a glance what each daughter was worth, yet when he 
came to . reflect on the honours of land-ownership, with the perils and 
dangers of protracted courtships, the repulses he had suffered — repulses 
more gallmg and humiliating than anything Sir Harry Smith has since 
encountered at the Cape— he thought it wouldn’t do to haggle about it. 
In this view he was confirmed by recalling the particulars of the mishaps 
of some of his former adventures — how Miss Wmowtree had jilted him at 
the last moment, in &vour of the captain of Heavy Dragoons, because, 
die sud, he had been too inquisitive about her fortune, and she didn’t 
want any man to marry her for her mon^ ; how the rich widow, Mrs. 
.Quickly, would have taken him off-han^ if he had only had the courage 
to dose with her at once^ instead of waiting to ascertain the value of Im 
Bridgewater Canal shares, thereby affording time for her too assiduous 
friends to t^d out dmut his daugntera. Worse than all, he tiiought with 
horror of .the long lawyer^sbill that tecompani^ the return of his pro- 
posds for a marriage with the eldest daughter of Mr. Bottemai], the 
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retired cbeesemonger, whom the major thoug;ht would only have been too 
glad to have a ^nderoan of his major and a master of hounds 

a son-in- law. These, wd many more mortifications, fiashed across 
his mind as be sat before the mirror, making his mommg toilette, taiting 
an alternate scrape of his chin and a glance at Keenhand and Blunderby ^ 
letter. He remarked, with a sigh, mat his once giogeir whiskers were 
getting rather grey, and the roof of his round ||iiowled|;^box was not 
so well thatched as it used to be ; that times graver was biting furrowing 
lines deep in his once fat face; while Backstrap, the trouser-maker, had 
asked permission to pass the measure round his waist, the last order he 
gave him — clearly intimating that he tliought he was getting roy-ther# 
stout. 

The consequence of all this meditation and experience was, that the 
miyor .determined to risk it ; and making an elaborate toilette — a cream* 
coloured cravat, whose diamond-pattern’d tie was secured with a gold 

K ter pin, a step-collar’d, canary*coloured kerseymere vest, with a new 
t-green cut-away with velvet collar and moy hunt” buttons, above 
fawn-coloured doeskin trousers and patent leather boots, his whiskers 
well trimmed, so as to show as much ginger and as little grey as pos- 
sible, and his hair brushed out to the greatest advantage, he stuck his 
punt-hat jauntily on one side*, and sluicing his blue bira’s-eye kerchief 
iwith lavender-water, he drew on a white doeskin glove, and whiskmg 
the other in his right hand, set off on his sixteenth ^rusade. 

Arrived at the Imperial Hotel, he was received by Timothy Tenpence^ 
the head-waiter, who, with a profusion of bows — marked respect,” as 
the major said — passed him on to.MissLongmaide’s pretty maid, Emma 
Sprinj^eld, into whose little hand the major, with admirable tact and 
judgment, well worth the imitation of all similar suitors, at an early 
day had managed, with no great difficulty perhaps, to insinuate a 
sovereign ; and Emma had made it her business to ply her mistress with 
all the pleasant importance-giving stories she could raise relative to our 
gallant master of hounds. 

Emma smiled as she saw how smart the major was, knowing full well 
what was coming ; indeed, she thought him rather slow, and had lost 
half a dozen kisses to Alderman Portsoken’s gentleman,” whose roaster 
was staying in the house, that Old Ginger Heckle,” as they called the 
major, would offer on^the Tuesday, this bein^ Thursday. However, tiie 
kisses were neither here nor there; so with an arch smile, as she 
answered the major's observation about the weather— asking if her 
mistress was at home being now quite out of the question— she ushered 
him into the sitting-room, where the fair lady was riready arranged with 
her company- work to receive him. Emma then withdrew; and passing 
gently into the adjoining bedroom, which was only separated from the 
sitting-room by folding-doors, with the aid of the keyhole, she saw and 
heard everything, just as well as if she had Imn in the room. He com- 
menced with that steady old friend to stupidity, the weather, expatiating 
on its favourableness to agricultural purposes, which led him to hope for 
an early harvest, whidi would enable him to begin hunting early, which 
was very desirable for masteta of houndi, as it enabled them their 
packs in good order before the great influx of sportsmen arrived, who 
were, sometimes rather unreasonable in tiirir expeetationi^ and did not 
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make aRowance for the difficulties masters had to contend with* Indeed, 
he sometimes wondered that gentlemen could be found willing to make 
the great pecuniary and other sacrifices necessary for their mrintenanee, 
forCobody knew what keeping hounds was but those who tried ; that 
Lord Petre’s observation to Delme Ratcliife, that a master of hounds 
would never have his hand out of his pocket, and must always have a 
^inea in it, was most #>rrect ; and so he went maundering and saunder- 
ing on, the fair lady contrasting his matter-of-fact egotism with the 
impassioned languishiugs of Captmn Balmeybucke, who worshipped her 
eyes, and worshipped her nose, and worshipped her lips, and worshipped 
#ber teeth, and w'orshipped her hand, and worshipped her foot, and wor- 
shipped everything belonging to her. 

Indeed, the gallant master of hounds dwelt so long on the scent, 
that Emma Springfield began to wish he might get done before the 
servants’ dinner-bell rang, and she couldn’t help wondering her mistress 
didn’t give liim a lift. Emma was a dashing little girl with her own 
suitors, and always brought them to book within the third day. How- 
ever, the mojor went towl — towl — towling on, never, as he would say, 
with a burning, but still with a good holding scent, but making, appa- 
rently, veiy little progress. At length the lady, looking up from the 
broad-bordered kerchief she was hemming, touched a chord to which the 
major’s heart responded. Gentle reader, that word was — ^'runxips ! • 

A gardener’s waggon was passing with a load, and Miss Longmaide 
observed on its height. The major went off at a tangent. He grew 
turnips, the finest in the countiy ; indeed, whatever he did, or had, or grew, 
or bought, was altvays the best, the very best, far better than anybody 
else’s. Ho grew turnips, the finest, the very finest in the country ; no- 
body could hold a caudle to him in that line. He had some beautiful 
turnip-land at Carol Hill Green, worth three-pound-ten an acre of any- 
body’s money. “ Three -pound-ten an acre,” he repeated, sucking his 
breath, as if he were kissing the land. Indeed, if Emma’s eye hadn't been 
to the door, she’d have thought he was kissing her mistress. However, 
that was shortly to come. From the merits of the turnip-land the major 
proceeded to expatiate on the beauties of “ his place,” Carol Hill Green ; 
its lovely situation — its splendid avenue of ancient elms — its healthy 
cKmate— -its glassy lake — its conservatories — its pleasure-grounds — its 
mossy slopes and purling brook — conversation thilt was much more in- 
teresting and intelligible to the fair lady than either the hound or the turnip 
discussion. She therefore chimed in with the subject, getting up a good 
cry, asking many particulars about the roses, of which the major assured 
her he had every sort under the sun, feeling confident he could get them 
at short notice should circumstances favour their requirement. From 
the roses, the lady led him witli considerable adroitness to enter upon a 
description of the gardens of the nrighbouring gentry ; from whence she 
speedily diverged to their houses, and was assured by the major that he 
had the run of them all — could do what he liked with the owners of 
every one of them, all of whom looked up to him with the greatest 
respect, and arranged their parties in the winter to suit the meets of his 
hounds. AltoTOther, he made himself out to be a veiy great man, atd 
Miss Longmaide, being heartily rired of single blessedness, and despi^riiig 
ef ever cobbling up hw feelings to what Aey were before the Balmoy 
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budee ^t8ttro{Aei dacided thftfe ahb nnriit juit as well invest lienelf iridi 
osr eonseqneiitial fnend, add veoeive whatever honours and attentioiis he 
ootdd qiare from himself. She therefore encourag^ him to proceed^ 
helping him on just as he would his hounds with a fiiiling scent. 

Miss I^ngmaide, who had had nearly as much e.vperiencein matrimo** 
pial matters as the major, hung her bead when he came to what the old 
ChaneeiT lawyers used to call the ^‘charging part,” but, being a bad 
hand at Uushing, she gave her chair a slight wheel, so as to get her back 
to the light, when, clearing her sweet voice with a prefatory /wuw, she 
proceeded to recapitulate her acknowledgments of the compliment the 
miyor had paid her, which was, indeed, so (hem— -cough— hem) unex« a 
pected, that it had taken her quite (cough — ^hem— cough) by sur- 
prise. Though their (cough) acquaintance had only been of short (hem) 
duration, she might admit (hem) — candidly state, perhaps (cough)— that 
he was not indifferent to (hem) her whereupon she attempted to conceal 
her face in the company-kerchief, which the gallant major resisting, a 
slight scuffle ensued ; whereupon Emma, rising from her knees, with a 
mental ejaculation of Wot a couple of old fools!” proceeded to tell all 
she had seen down stairs, and in less than an hour the news was all over 
the town. 

The proceedings, however, did not terminate with what Emma saw, 
for Miss Longmaide having had several most promising offers, most un- 
deniable proposals, all of which melted like snow before the firey search 
of the too scrutinising lawyers, although the turnips and mastership of 
hounds inspired her with considerable confidence in this case, stilly she 
thought it would be well to get some more definite ideas of the major’s 
circumstances, were it only to enable her to make the most of him on 
the fine- scented, rose-coloured, royal note-pa])ep she had already prejmred 
to write to her friends upon. After the first transports of joy were over, 
and little Flexible Back had again subsided in his seat, now drawn close 
to our fair friend’s, she began, in a very pretty, simpering way, to banter 
him on his boldness in engaging with a lady he knew nothing about ; 
intimating that she thought it only fair to give him such information as 
she could supply without the aid of her lawyers, Messrs. Roaster and 
Pinner, of Sackville-strect, to whom she begged to refer him fin.’ the re- 
mainder. But the gallant major, knowing full well that if he went to 
Roaster and Pinner’s, Jkhey would not only roast and pin him as to his own 
affldrs, but very likely give him the sack into the bargain, protestjed most 
vehemently against such a proceeding, vowing that he didn’t care a farthing 
about money ; that he’d be too happy to take her without a copper ; that 
he was above all mercenary considerations, as might be infeired from the 
fact of his keeping a pack of hounds, without a subscription ; and he 
went on at such a rate that Emma, who had now returned to her pos^ 
declared she never heard such a man, and repressed her belief that he 
could “talk a table off its legs.” Miss Longmaide remonstrated, but the 
major was stanch; he would have notliing to do with Roaster and 
Pinner, or any confounded parchment-faced lawyer, who, he said, were 
fit for nothing hut spoiling sport ; adding, that be would like to rub half 
of them over with aniseed, and run them down with his hounds, who, he 
was oertais, would give a good account of them. To be sure, wlm he 
had dmen Miss Longmaide off the lawyer line, as he thoughl^ and got 
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Cilmed down a &ttle» he Showed a dupod&m to exdiaage€aioldlilI 
Gieen infermation for that a]^eitaiatng to her .property'i; hut he’d have 
inky and paper work-- no lohMules, no rent-roII% no halance* 
sheeto^ no. hi^en^ books r it should be tlie very so^ and essence of 
honour and eoiofideneis on both sidea” 

So he 'hkjpt steadily to this point, ux;g^ng on the matA with the 
greatsit impcwtuOily,' and refresl^g the Uttte maid with another sove* 
rmgn. Circumsfatioes fovoured our friend. JMfias Longmaide attributed 
the loss of the divine Captain Balmeybucke a good deal to the inter- 
forenoe of her over-zealous friends, who persuaded her that the. con- 
tingency .which had since arisen was one of those remote possibilities 
it would never do to many upon ; and she began to suspect that her 
friends, as they called themselves, were leagued together to prevent her 
marrying, in cmer tliat they might share her money among them. The 
idea of this she couldn’t endure ; and though the g^lant major was as 
unlike any of her former lovers as anything could possibly be, still she 
believed him to, be a worthy, warm-hearted, disinterested man, roost 
ardently attached to her, and with whom she made no doubt she could 
live in comfort and respeotabiUty. So she faltered yes,” to the major, 
and further yielded to his urgent solicitations of an immediate marriage. 
Another sovereign to the maid overcame all difBculty about dresses, and 
Bumbleford Wells rose in repute by the match. 

Great was the day when the little major, in the full uniform of the 
Mangelwurzelshire Militia, strutted up tne flags of St. Bride’s Church, 
looking so arrogantly bumptious, that if he hadn’t been going to be 
tamed by matrimony, he ought to have been taken before a justice, and 
bound over to keen the peace. He strutted, and sidled, and fumed, like 
a turkey-cock at tne sight of a red coat. But if he went in great, how 
much greater did he come out 1 with the tall, elegant, Italian-complexioned 
angel leaning on his arm, thinking, perhaps, of some one far different to 
the pocket Adonis who now guidira her steps, while amidst the merry 
peal of the bells, the shouts of the populace, and the silvery showers of 
the 8hi]linp;s,« the little major hugged himself with his astonishing, 
Waterloo-like victory. He had, indeed, accomplished wonders, and felt 
revenged for all the slights and snubbings of former times. So /«ooray t 
for Rouge and Noir, as Miss Jaundice called the happy couple, as they 
stepped into their travelling-carriage and four. (Hack go the whips, 
round go the wheels, and back the white favours stream. 

What a pity to leave such a charming theme, to return to the dull 
realities of lue ! However, we must do it. 

We are free to admit that there waea little disappointment on the part 
of the lady when she arrived at Carol Hill Green, for instead of ap- 
proaching through a loug avenue of venerable elms, as the bridegroom 
represented, tbe chaise suddenly stepped ere she was folly aware they 
had entered the grounds, the dozen or two trees, of which the straight 
avenue was composed, bemg all passed; neither was the mansion very 
imposing. Lide^ had it not been for the determined stop of the car- 
riage, she would have thought the tidy little whitewashed house^tfaey 
stem before was the lodge. However, like a wise woman, dbe kept hte* 
, <^nions to. beneli^ foeling, perhaps, that the disappointment wouU be 
reciprocal when the major came to find how the colliery, or coal winn. 
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near IiMda» in the ooimty of York, kept down the vents of the Skiin« 
pugtoD end .Squashingt^ estates, in the ooimly.ef Somewti Scitddbi* 
ington^ in the county m Salop, and Rushinglo% in the 4Miiiiity of Kent 
The existenoe of the daughters was an aft«n>4i]d, and perhaps our 
readers will allow us to disp^ of that discovoty as one of tbose eatas* 
trophea that are more easilv imagined than descnbed* - StSl there ms the 
consequence of the hounos to console her; and perhaps our sporting 
friends will do us the favour of accompanying us to the kennel Kennm 
did we ^ ? There was no kennel— omy an old root^house, with a bench 
in it. The following was the rise and progress of. moy establishment 
When Carol Hill Green descended on the auctioneer, there was then 
in the neighbourhood a small trencher-fed pack, called the ‘‘ Jolly Rum- 

B ers,” from the indepradent way they scrimmaged over everybody’s 
, and wUch had got into sad disrepute, as well for their trespasses as 
for their propensity to mutton. In fact, they were under sentence of 
capital punishment, when it occurred to^he butchers, bakers, publicans, 
beershopkeepers, and people they belonged to, that it would be a good 
thing if they could get die major ftheu Mr. Guineafowle) to head 
them, which would give them respectability and greater liberty over the 
land. Accordingly they waited upon our friend, and represented to him 
die great advantage these hounds were of to the country in a public 
(house) point of view ; expatiated on their anxiety to promote the sports 
and amusements of the peoj^le, than which there could be nothing more 
legitimate or move truly national than the noble pastime of the chase ; and 
they concluded by informing our fiiend, that if he would only consent to 
lend them his name — ^let the hounds be called his, in fiict — they would in- 
demnify him agaiust all c&sts, chaiges, damages, and expenses whatsoever. 
Honour on such easy terms not filing to the lot of man every day, the 
auctioneer, after due consideration, acceded to their proposal, and forth- 
with the hounds became his. He then struck the fine gilt button, and 
established a uniform— green, with a red waistcoat and white breeches— 
and proceeded to qualify for his high office, by reading all the books be 
could borrow on the subject 

Before taxing-time, however, came round, most of the worthies had 
vanished, and qur ftieqd was 1^ sole master of the establishment. They 
were now Mr. Guineafowle’s hounds, in every sense of the word. Many 
men, widi no more taste for hunting than our friend, would have revived 
the old sentence of extermination ; but our Guineafowle, having tasted 
the sweets of office, didn’t like to lose it so soon. He therefore agreed, 
among his own and some of the neighbouring farmers, that if they would 
keep die hounds^ he would pay the tax; and that his groom cow-keeping- 
gai^er, Jonadiaa Falconer, should collect them the evening before 
hunting, and distribute them after. 

This was thought very handsome of our fnend, seeing that each hound 
would cost Um murteen shillings, and there were seven or eight couple 
of them. To be snre^ as between the public and' the tax-gatherer, there 
was always.a slight discrepancy ; the major, when on Ida nigh horsey , at 
market-tables and other piddto places^ talking of them as a full pMk, 
five*-and-thiity or Aurty coi^; while to the tax-gatherer he usM to 
My,with fnairified toss of w head, that there were only a fow 
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that he kept out of charity, and he wished he was rid of lihemahegetiM, 
Indeed, he once went so far as to iiy to pass them off as fox-hounds, in 
order to escape the then certificate duty — alleging that thej only con- 
descended to hare in the absence of fox ; but this the surveyor woidda’t 
stand, and our master didn*t think it prudent "o risk an appm. 

A very severe contest having taken place for Mangelwurzelshire 
shortly after our friend’s accession to the Carol Hill Green estate, in 
winch he particularly distinguished himself, ’ y voting for the Whig can- 
didate, after promising and canvassing vi * 111 the Tory one, he was re- 
warded by the majority of the militia, in Ilea of being placed on the com- 
mission of the peace, as he wished; the J. jttces of his petty-sessional 
division vowing they would all resign if ' .e was. However, he got his 
majority; and then the hounds were Majci Guineafowle’i^ and Jonathan 
Falconer got a cockade and a fine gold band for his hat. 

Many of our sporting readers, we dare Sfiy, will remember “ Major 
Guineafbwle’s, the Carol Hill Hounds,” figuring away in the papers, 
along with the packs of dukes, and lo^s, and other great men, making 
quite os great a figure on paper as any of tliem. A pack is a pack, in 
the eyes of the uninitiated, just as a child thinks a »ierry is a cherry, 
when it cats a baking one. The major got leave over more land, too though 
Lord lleartycheer — at the earnest solicitation of whose steward, Mr. 
Smoothlcy, our friend had voted m li^ did — said, in his usual haughty 
way, when applied to for some, that ‘^though the nuin undoubtedly 
ought to have something for <]isgrncing himself, he didn’t know that 
letting him maraud over a country was t)ic right sort of payment.” 

His lordship’s natural fox-hunter’s contempt for a hare-hunter had 
been greatly heightened by hearing from Dicicy Dyke that the major 
classed their establishments together, and talked of lleartycheer and 
“oi” hunting the countr\. 

Very telling, however, the major’s talk was when the first batch of 
daughters were emancipated from Miss Birchtwig’s, and began twisting 
and twirling about to the music of the watering-place bands ; the major 
still haunting the scenes of his early coi'cer — still talking about moy 
horses, and moy country, and moy hounds kept without a subscription. 

Offers came pouring in apace, each suppliant feeling satisfied that a 
five-and-twenty, or four-an<l- twenty, or three-and* twenty years (as the 
case might be) master of hounds ‘‘without a subscription” could want 
nothing but amiable, well-disposed young men for liis incomparable 
daughters, and that was a character they all could sustain — ^at least, for a 
time. Mrs. Guiueafewle, being anxious to get the first brood off before 
her own beauties were ready to appear, favoured all comers, bringing 
men to book with amazing rapidity, and never letting one off without a 
thorough sifting. She took possessions, reversions, remainders, and con- 
tingencies into consideration, with all tlie acuteness of an assurance-office 
keejw* Having been done herself, she was not going to let any one 
do her. If the unfortunate passed the ordeal of her inquiries — ^the 
Commons of the Guineafowle constitution — he was passed on to the 
Lords, in the person of our great little major, now “ five-and-twenty 
years master of hcninds without a subscription.” 

Then the major, having got up as much consequence as a newly- 
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MdiB aergeMti would receive the smirk^, rittmmng nmpleton with 
an awfol]^ stiff bow, and mottooing him into a chair, would invite Um 
to nnbosm himself — ju&t as a dentist invites a patient to open his 
mouth. 

Of coune,” Ghiineafovle would say, with a puff of his .cheeks, and a 
dm into the bottom of his jxickets, as he stock out his little legs before 
Um — of coarse I don’t want you to go into elaborate detail — minutice, 
in fact— to tell me the townships, acreage, and all that; what I want is 
mere/y a general outline of yi^ur p-r-o-r^perty and means of living, so that 
1 may be able to judge whether you have the means of maintaining my 
daughter in the degant luxury and comforts to which she has been 
accustomed ; tiie lawyers will look to the detail of tlie matter, see that 
things are all right and on the square with which comfortable assur- 
ance Guinea would again inflate his cheeks and — pause for an 
answer.” 

Bless us, how that ominous speech used to scatter and annihilate the 
hopes and aspirations of sighs, and glances, and squeezes, and supper- 
dances ! Guinea knew how to wield the terrors of Roasters and Pin- 
ners, and had been done too often himself to let any ono do him. But, 
to be brief ; the consequence of all this was, that men whom our master 
of hounds without a subscription thought good enough for his daughters, 
did not think the deughters good enough for them — at least, not unless 
he came down with a good many guineas, which he always most peremp- 
torily refused to do, doubtless considering it honour and gloiy enough for 
any one to marry tho daughter of a master of hounds without a sub- 
scription, the owner, as he used to insinuate, of Slumpington and 
Squashlngtou, and all the other places. 

Guincatbwle bad bowed out so many insinuating young men, who, 
as they snatched up their hats as they rushed through the entrance- 
hall, felt quite shocked and grieved that there should be such a mercenary 
spirit in the world, that Mrs. Guinea was about tired of passing bills for 
her lord and master to reject ; and the young ladies themselves had re- 
solved just to accept offers without falling in love, until such times as 
there was a possibility of the suitors passing the upper house. This, 
however, they did not do, and Mrs. Guineafowle saw with concern her 
own dark-haired, dork-cyed beauties now treading on the heels of the 
light-haired angels of the former marriage. 

Miss Birclitwig had returned Laura, the eldest of the three daij;: ones, 
whom, like the street orange-women, she only counted as two, making up, 
perhaps, in extras what she took off tho other end — Miss Birchtwig, we 
say, had finished and polished” Laura, and returned her with such a 
glowing description of her virtues, that any one reading it w'ould imme- 
diately exclaim, Why, this Muda Hill establishment must be a 1*601 
manufactory for angels !” Laura was obliging, enchanting, engaging, 
endearing, and so remarkably attentive to the instructions of her music, 
dancing, drawing, French, and Italian masters, that they all regretted her 
departure. Indeed, she liad endeared herself to eveiy one, while Miss 
Birchtwig doubted not, that having had to come in contact with some 
whose tempers were not quite in unison with her own, would have a 
beneficial result in exercising her patience;”—* much such a circular as 
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she sent to the parents of all the ^^jidect numb^ of .pupils^’’ leaving 
them, of coarse, to believe as much of it as they hked, aoebrding to thev 
individual capacity for gammoni. Best of all, Laura was a^ perfect beauty ; 
an elegant sylph-like figure, with ravenfblack hair, a cfeisff Italian com- 
plexion, and the largest, deqpesti Lola-JIdontes-like^bliie eyes, with flash* 
mg fnnges, that ever wm seen. The whole <»untiy rang with her 
beauty. Dicky Thorndyke’s report. of her to Lord Heartychm was so 
encoura^g, that his lordship, who had always kept that **pompoa% 
potJiunting humbug^ — as he pro&aely called Major Ghiinea&wle-^t a 
distance, observed, with a pout of Ids , tips and a hoist of his snow-white 
eyebrows, that he didn’t know that there would be any great hann 
in letting Captain Guineapig towl over Barkinside Moor, and so up to 
their covers at Snipeton and Firle.” 

And now, after this wide hare-hunling circumbendibus, made for the 
purpose of introducing our distingmshed firiend, we again break off at 
the major^s invitation to Tom HaU to partake of a hare-hunt, leaving 
our fair friends to put whatever charitable construction they like on his 
motive. 

So ends this terrible long chapter. 


THE CEDAR IN THE PALACE GARDEN. 

BY W. BBAILSFOBB. 

[This edebrated tree, probably the largest of its kind in this country, was 
planted by Dr. Uvedale, about the year 1680. It stands in the garden of the 
palace, once the abode of Edward the Sixth and Queen Elizabeth, and is a very 
conspicuous object in the town of Enfield-] 

Underneath the quiet night 
Gentle thoughts wiu flow aright. 

When the belted silver stars 
Charm away the old-world scars. 

And the silence of the time 
Leads the heart to joys sublime. 

Underneath the solemn shade 
By this stately cedar ma^ 

Bre the moonlight fedes away. 

And the ruder glare of day 
Calls us into active life^ 

Let us pause, apart from strife 
Or the taint of eaxChly press, 

To rejoice with thantcfiiiness 
In this noble relic won 
From the ancient Lebanon. 

Standing like a symbol vast, 

Given from the buried past, 
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Of « mail** eoduring 
.JidMiaat o'tir 'mortal iH, 
fleatli^ and von, ii ae^to Iw 
Grakt aaBop^f reiifi1;y ; 

Stondi and have rag^ ni vaiiii 

Andthe diwify fl^ognm; 

Snmmet^s amt, and wintw’i anow 
Hava not Wionj^ ita drerthroir. 

' Time^ who diiw the flowers of Jane 
To a woftd antiinm tune, 

Soi^ng through the gloomy wild 
like the' aohbmg of a child — 

Time, who never &iU to cotne ^ 

With hia touch of change and doom, 

Seems to loae his wonted' apdl 
Bound this leafy citadel. 

Songs of love and legends old, 

Deeds of knights and gallants bold, . 

Underneath this lofty tree 
May be chanted merrily ; 

Hither when-dsy has fled; 

Poets may be dreaming led, 

In their idlesse bent to weave 
Phantasies fln* summer’s evo— 

Thoughts of subtle sway and power, 

KindlM at that mystic hour, 

When the mind with darii^ art 
Travels to some cKstant part, 

And beholds bright visions blent 
With the charms by flincy lent 
For the sj^rit’s ravishment. 

Lordly monarch, sylvan king. 

Joyous he l^e songs we smg, 

AU about 1^ dewy grass 
Where thy wadng shadows pass. 

Not a sound of care to wake 
IMscord m the lays we make ; 

Ages yet to come, mayst thou 
Sul uplift each spreamng bough. 

That when loviM rovers come ''' 

To their happy Enfield home. 

Thou wilt be the firsf to show <■ 

Home it home whme’tr we go. - 
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THE BURMAH WAR. 

The immediate contact of civilised and of barbarous nations almost 
inevitably entails war. * The facts of history and the example of different 
countries attest the^ame thing. It was so at the time of the Greeks and 
Romans, ^s so in the present day. It exists with regard to the Eng- 
lish in Iimia and at the Cape, as it does with regard to the Anglo- 
Saxons in America and the French in Algeria. As the hand of Provi- 
dence may be traced in all things here below, it was probably so intended. 
The barbarian is bigoted in hb prejudices, opposed to improvement; 
blinded by self-conceit, and ignorant of hb enemy's resources, he treats a 
civilised as he has been wont to do hb uncivilised neighbours, and he 
adds contempt to insult, and deceit to defiance. Civilbed nations almost 
as invariably increase this self-sufficiency and arroj^nce by observing the 
rules of decorum towards such an enemy. The different missions to the 
Burmahs attest this in a very forcible manner. At length, no resource 
is left but to check this overweening confidence and insulting demeanour 
by the strong arm of power. These are not the ethics of the Aborigines* 
Protection Society, but they are the logic of fact and experience as 
opposed to well-meaning but vain and empty theories. 

Who arc the Burmahs, or Burmese, who now for nearly the hundredth 
time dare the force of British arms, after repudiating for a century or 
more all social or commercial intercourse ? A warlike tribe of unknown 
origin, who settled on the Upper Irawady, or in Ava Proper ; were till 
the 16th century subject to the King of Pegu. At that time a success- 
ful* revolution made the Burmahs masters of Pegu and Martaban. But 
in 1740 the Feguans revolted against their new masters, and war was 

f rosecuted on both sides with savage ferocity. In 1750 and 1751, the 
'eguans, with the aid of arms imported by Europeans, and the active 
services of some Dutch and Portuguese, beat their rivals, and in 1752, 
Ava, the capital, surrendered to them at dberetion, and the last of a long 
line of Burtnah kings was taken prisoner. 

The conquest had, however, scarcely appeared complete and settled, 
when one of those extraordinary characters whom Providence sometimes 
raises up to change the destinies of nations, appeared. This was a 
Burmau called, like the present usurper at the head of the empire — 
Alompra — a man of obscure birth, but known prowess, being, like the 
founder of the Assyrian empire, designated as tholiuntsman.** This 
Burmah Nimrod collected a few followers and defeated the Feguans in 
small skirmishes. These successes attracted more followers, till in the 
autumn of 1753 he was enabled to attack and gain possession of Ava. 
After this, he defeated the King of Pegu in several.engagements, invaded 
hb territories, and took his capital, which he gave up to indiscriminate 
plunder and carnage. Like all adventurer^ Alompra did not know where 
to stop, but seiring on the first pretext, he wrested the province of 
Tenasserim from the Siamese, ana then invaded Siam itself, but was 
carried off by sickness. 

Alompra was succeeded by hb son, Namduji Frah, a minor; but 
Strembuan, the uncle of this prince, brother to Alompra^ acted as regent, 
and on the death of the nej^ew, assumed the crown. Strembuan de- 
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dared war againat the Siamese^ and took their <^ita], in 1766, but did 
not retain permanent possession of die country. He also subdued Kasay 
in 1774, and died in 1776. His son and successor, Chenguza, a debauched 
and bloody tyrant, was dethroned and put to death in 1782, in a con- 
spiracy h^ed his own unde, Mmduji, who took possession of the 
government. Tms prince was the fourth son of Alompra. In 1788 he 
sent a fleet of boats agmnst Araknn, or Arracan, which he easily con- 
quered. He then marched against Siam, where he met with some 
weeks ; and, finding himself unable to retun possession of the interior,, 
was obliged to content himself with the dominion of its western coast, as 
fisT south as Mergui, including the two important seaports of Tavoy and 
Mergui, which were ceded to him by a treaty of peace in 1793. 

The occurrence of hostilities with the neighbouring kingdom of Ava (says 
Brofessor H. H. Wilson, in bis excellent and well-timed ** Narrative ot the 
Burmese War in 1824-26’**) was an event which was not unforeseen by the 
British government of India, as the probable consequence of the victorious 
career and tlie extravagant pretensions of the Burman state. . 

Animated by the reaction which suddenly elevated the Burmas from a 
subjugated and humiliated people into conquerors aud sovereigns, the era of 
their ambition maybe dated from the recovery of their political independence ; 
and their liberation from the teniporaiy yoke* of the Peguans was the prelude 
to their conquest of all the surrounding realms. The vigorous despotism of 
the government, and the confident courage of the people, crowned every en- 
terprise with success, and for above half a century the Burman arms were 
invariably victorious, whether wielded for attack or defence. Shortly after 
their insurrection against Pegu, the Burmas became the masters of that king- 
dom. They next wrested the valuable districts of the Tenasscrim coasts from 
Siam. They repelled, with great gallantry, a formidable invasion from China, 
and by the final annexation of Arakan, Manipur, and Assam, to the empire, 
they established themselves throughout the whole of the narrow but extensive 
tract of conntiy which separates the western provinces of Chimi from the 
eastern boundaries of Hindustan. Along the greater part of this territory 
they threatened the open plains of British India, and tiicy only awaited a 
plausible pretext to assail the barrier which, in their estimation, *as presump- 
tuously os idly opposed tlie further prosecution of their triumphs. 

It is most important, for truth-sako and for the honour of a civilised 
country, that it should be understood that the Burmahs are not the 
aborigines of the territories which we now hold from them — the delta of 
the Irawady and of the Salucn, or of Tenasserim, Arracan, or< xissam ; 
and tliat war has in no instance been voluntarily undertaken by the 
British for, purposes of aggrandisement or of commercial development, 
but has been invariably forced upon us by the arrogance and the open 
acts of hostility of a vain and ambitious people. Even the adventurer 
.Alompra was not satisfied with disdaining the proffered alliance of the 
Company, but he authorised a barbarous massacre of their servants,” 
on the island of Nemis, and which act of barbarism was not at the 
time resented by the Britirii government. 

The next act of aggression on the part of the Burmidis against the 
British government occurred in 1794. That year, a Burman^ army 
violated the British territory in pursuit of robl^rs, and, according to 
Professor Wilson, a force of 20,000 men assembled at Arracan to sup- 
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port the invasion. It was upon tiiis occasion that the^ embis^ d. 
Colonel Symes-— so welt known from the acconut pnblished or hk 
mission by the intelligent officer himself — ^took place, and the Tecq^tion 
of the envoy, Professor Wilson justly remarks, as detailed by bimsei^ 
clearly exbiints the interpretation given to it by the court, .and they 
evidently regarded it as the tribute of fCar, rather than as an advance 
towards liberal conciliation and civilised iiitereourse. 

A next, and a far more prolonged subject of discord, arose from the 
numbers of aboriginal natives, more especially Mugs or Muffhs, who, 
flying before the oppressions of their conquerors, or to with£aw from 
their tyranny and exactions, sought shelter within our territories. These 
fugitives, gathering together on the frontier, soon increased so in num- 
bers as to begin to form marauding parties, and to carry on predatory 
incursions against their hereditary enemies. The British government 
made every possible exertion to prevent these breaches of the peace, and 
the Marquis of Hastings went so far as to permit a Burman force to 
follow the refbgees into the forest of Chittagong.* ‘A concession so inju- 
dicious as this veiy naturally* only increased the arrogance of the Bur- 
mahs, and Captain Canning was sent on an explanatory mission to 
Burmah, only to be treated with every possible indignity, even to putting 
his life in peril ; and he was not allowed to proceed beyond Rangoon. 

In 1818 the Burmahs invaded Assam, established a partisan on the 
throne, and left a force for his defence. Insurrection, however, succeeded 
to insurrection, till in 1822 a Burmah chief was appointed to the supreme 
authority, and the vicinity of a powerful and ambitious neighbour was 
substitute for a feeble and distracted state. 

This forcible occupation of Assam was soon followed by parties of 
Burmahs committing serious devastations within the British territory, 
burning a number of villages, and plundering and murdering the inha- 
bitants, or carrying them ^ as slaves. At the same time an island in 
the Brahmaputra, on which the British flag had been erected, was 
invaded, the flag was thrown down, and an armed force collect^ to 
maintain the insult. 

To meet these difficulties, and to strengthen their eastern frontier, the 
British government resolved upon occupying Kachar, which, with the 
more important province of Manipur, had long ago claimed the pro- 
tection of the British against the tyranny of the Burmahs. Active 
hostilities had by this time also broke out on the Naf river, which con- 
stituted the boundary between the provinces of Chittagong and Arracan. 
As usual, the Company asked for a commission of inquiry in the next 

* l>r. Hamilton remarks upon this first collision with Burmah, that ‘*the 
opinion that prevailed both in Chittagong and at Ava wa^ that the reftigees were 
given up from ftar; and this opinion hi^ no doubt, continued to operate on the 
ill-informed court of Ava, and has occasioned a frequent repetition of violence and 
insolence, ending in open war. These evils might possibly have been avoided by 
a vigoiouB repulse of the invasion of 1794, and a positive xeftisal to hearken to 
any proposal far giving up the insurgents, after the court of Ava had adopted 
hostile measures, inst^ of negotiation, to which alone it was entitled.”— ilceoimf 
q/* the Frontier between the Southern part of Bentnd and Ava, Edinburgk Journal 
iff Sekmee. So much for ultimate evils entailed by avoiding a lesser evil at first, 
and substituting negotiations, always mistalcen for timidity or cowardice by 
barbarians^ for a prompt and efficacious resentment. 





cold season, whi^ jpacific request was answered by an attack uMn; and 
capture of the British post of Shahpuri, an ai&ir that was atteiimd 'Sl^& 
considerable loss of life, and which was followed by a menacing letter * 
from the Rajah of Arracan, to the effect that unless the British govern- 
nient subn^itted quietly to this treatment, it would be followed by the ' 
like forcible seizure of the cities of Dacca and Moorshedabad. ' The * 
Company answered this overt act of invasion by calling upon the court 
of Ava to disavow the proceedings of its officers in Arracan. This last 
act of a mistaken and temporizing policy had no other effect. Professor 
Wilson tells us, than that of confirming' the court of Ava in their con- 
fident expectation of re-annexing the eastern provinces of Bengal to the 
empire, (f not of expelling the English from India altogether ! 

The. island of Shahpuri was re-occupied by the British. The Planet^ - 
armed vessel, and three gun-boats, were stationed in the Naf, and the 
Burmahs prepared for war. As Mr. Laird stated, from the king to 
the beggar,- the Burmans were hot for a war with the English.” They 
collected their forces, and threatened the different exposed points of the 
Company’s frontiers in Assam and Arracan at the same time. Yet the 
system adopted by the Company in this emergency was purely defensive ; 
this, after a series of acts of rapine, cruelty, imprisonment, and murder, 
combined with tyranny and oppression of subjugated natives, and the 
most contemptuous and insolent rejections of all amicable overtures, such 
as are almost without example in the history even of barbarian states. 

Early in Januaiy, 1824, the Burmahs moved nearly simultatieously 
from Assam and JMfanipur into Kachar and the Jyntea. Major Newton 
advanced on his side at the head of a small force against the invading 
party, and routed them after a smart action ; but being unable to follow 
up the advantage gained, the fugitives soon rallied, and effected their 
junction with the troops from Manipur. On the 13th of February, Cap- 
tain Johnstone drove the combined forces out of their stockades on the 
Surma, and this advantage was followed up by Colonel Bowen, who 
dispersed the Assam division ; but the same officer met with a check in 
endeavouring to force the stockades of the Manipur division at Dood- 
patli. 

While these events were taking place in Kachar, the occurrences in 
the southern extremity of the frontier partook of the same character. 
The island of Shahpuri had been once more abandoned, and the com- 
manding officer of the Company’s pilot-vessel Sophia had, with another 
officer and some seamen, been treacherously seized and sent prisoners to 
Arracan. Upon this, war was formally declared by the British govern- 
ment, and as readily retorted by the ** golden feet.” 

The first hostilities occurred in Assam, into which country a small 
force advanced at once, under Brigadier M^Morine. The Burmahs re* 
treated before the British, killing and barbarously mutilating the unfor- 
tunate Assamese, their fellows in arms, on the way. Another small 
force advanced at the same time up the Brahmaputra, and after several' 
skirmishes, the first campaign in Assam ended by the occupation of a 
considerable tract of country between Croalpara and Gohati; Colonel 
Richards having succeeded to Brigadier M^Morine, who perished fxom 
cholera. A.small force under Captain Noton had, at the same time, 
been defeated with considerable loss at Ramoo, on the southern extremity 
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of the firontier ; but Ibe advantages gained at ibai point, and whioh, 
for a moment^ qpread a panic even at Calcutta, were not followed up by- 
the Burmahs. 

Early the ensuing season a powerful force, fitted out. by the Presidendee 
of Bengal and Madras, took its departure, in prosecution of an ofiensive 

S tem of operations. The combine forces arrived off the mouth of the 
ngoon river on the 9th of May, and on the 11th the town of Rangoon 
was taken possession of, after a very trifling resistance. The town was 
found, indeed, to be entirely deserted — a circumstance which was pro* 
ductive of serious inconvenience to the expedition, and disconcerted 
more than anything else the expectations which had been formed of its 
immediate results. The troops were posted in the great pagoda of 
Shwe-da-gon, which played an important part in recent events, and 
many unfortunate prisoners were discovered, forgotten by the Burmahs 
in the confusion of their retreat. Several sharp skirmishes followed 
upon the capture of Rangoon, and in the latter part of May heavy rains 
began to fall. The troops were accordingly cantoned in the numerous 
pagodas and religious buildings which connect the before-mentioned 
great temple with the town. The great pagoda was itself occupied by 
part of his Majesty’s 89th Regiment and the Sladras artillery, and formed 
the key to the whole position, from which the rains, and the impossibility 
of equipping a fiotilla, put it out of their power to move. Add to this, 
nothing in the shape of supplies was to be procured, while the Burmahs, 
entrenched close upon the British lines, or concealed in the dense jungle 
that grew close to the posts, maintained a system of constant attacks — 
cutting off stragglers, firing upon the picquets, and creating alanns by 
night as well as by day. This harassing warfare was responded to by 
frequent sorties, fatiguing marches in jungle and ricc-grounds, and at- 
tacks upon stockades, always attended by more or less loss of life. On 
one occasion a British column was nustaken for a body of Burmahs, as 
they moved through the thicket within gun-shot, and received a heavy 
cannonade from the armed vessels on the river. Of all the stockades, 
that of Kemendine was the most obstinately defended. 

In the short interval that ensued between the capture of the last- 
mentioned stockade and the renewal of active operations, the British 
authorities had leisure to consider the position in which they were placed. 
An advance up the river, whilst either bank was commanded by the 
enemy in such formidable numbers and by strong entrenchments, was 
wholly out of the question ; as, although conveyance for the troops and 
ordnance had been provided, the impossibility of deriving supplies from 
the country was undeniable, and it was equally impracticable to maintain 
a communication with Rangoon. It was clearly necessary, therefore, to 
begin by annihilating the force immediately opposed to the inva^ng 
army, before any advance could be attempted. But this was not so easy 
a task as was to have been anticipated from the superior organisation 
and valour of the British army. 

In the field (observes Professor Wilson) the enemy were as little able as 
inclined to face the British force, but their perseverance and dexterity in 
throwins up entrenchments, rendered their expulsion from these an under- 
taking that involved a loss of time and sacrifice of lives, and the counti^ and 
seasons stood them in the stead of discipline and courage. The vicinity of 
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Baagoon, except about the town or along the main road, was covered with 
swamp or jungle, through which the men were obliged to wade knee*deep in 
water, or force their wav through harassing and wearisome entanglements. 
The rains had set in, and the effects of a burning sun were only relieved by 
the torrents that fell from the accumulated clouds, and which broiiglit disease 
along with their coolness. Constantly exposed to the vicissitudes of a tropical 
climate, and exhausted by the necessity of iinremitted exertion, it need not be- 
a matter of surprise that sickness now began to thin the ranks, and impair the- 
energies of the invaders. No rank was exempt from the operation of these 
causes, and many officers, among whom were the senior naval officer. Captain 
Marryat, the political agent, Major Canning, and the commander-in-chief him^ 
self, were attacked with fever. Among the privates, the Europeans especially, 
the sickness incident to fatigue and exposure was aggravated by the defective 
quantity and quality of the provisions which had been supplied for their use. 
Relying upon the reported facility of obtaining cattle and vegetables at Ran- 
goon, it had not been thought necessary to embark stores for protracted con- 
sumption on board the transports from Calcutta, and the Madras troops landed 
with a still more limited stock. As soon as the deficiency was ascertained, 
arrangements were made to remedy it ; but in tlic mean time, before supplies 
could reach Rangoon, the troops were dependent for food upon salt meat, 
much of which was in a state of putrescence, and biscuit in an equally repul- 
sive condition, under the decomposing influence of heat and moisture. The 
want of sufficient and wholesome food enhanced the evil eflects of the damp 
soil and atmosphere, and of the malaria from the decaying vegetabln matter of 
the surrounding forests, and the hospitals were rapidly filled witli sick, be- 
yond the means available of medical treatment. The fatal operation of these 
causes was enhanced by their continuance, and towards the end of the rainy 
season scarcely 3000 men were fit for active duty. 

It is of the hlg^hest importance to understand full^^ the difficulties and 
clangers Vt^hleh surround the present invading expedition ; that the pecai- 
liaritics of the country and the system of defence adopted by the Burmohs 
— that of picking off an enemy in detail, and leaving the remainder to die 
of exposure, fatigue, disease, and starvation — should be fully comprehended. 
There lies before an invading army a distance of at least 500 miles by 
liver between the mouths of the Irawady and the capital of the country. 
The navigability of the river throughout by steamers has not yet been 
proved. There is every reason to believe that it is much interrupted, if 
not rendered altogether infeasiblo by banks and islands. Captain Lynch, 
who commands the East 'India Company’s steam contingent, has luckily 
had much experience in river navigation, having been among the first 
explorers of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

It will be seen afterwards, that in face of all difficulties, Sir A. Camp* 
bell pushed on up the Irawady, as far as the town of Pag^im, or Pugam, 
not a hundred miles from Ava. If the expedition of 1825 reached 
Pagahm, the steam-boat expedition of 1852 should reach Ava and Aroa- 
pura. 

In 1825, an army of 10,000 men was also assembled on the Chitta- 
gong frontier under General Morrison, to enter Arracan, cross the moun- 
tains, and strike upon the Irawady, to form a junction with Sir A. Camp- 
bell. General Morrison, a brave and distinguished officer, after a smart 
action, captured the city of Arracan, the capital of the province, while 
Sir A. Campbell was advancing to Prome i but though the routed enemv 
had fled to the Irawady, the passage over the mountains was believed, 
upon a partial reconnaissance, to be impracticable, and all further attempt: 

2 B 2 
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at co-operation was abandoned. Ckneral Morrison being thus com- 

E lled to remain in the swampy pestUential flats of Arraean, one-half of 
I army perished there miseranly by disease, and the rest became so ema- 
ciated from sickness, that it was completely disoiganised and useless. 

The most annoying and extraordinary incident connected with this 
failure is, that after the conclusion of peace, Sir Archibald CampbeU, 
deemingfit to be of the highest importance that the inlet from Arracan 
to the heart of Ava should be known to us, in case of another war, he 
despatched Captain Trant, with a battalion of Sepoys and tho elephants of 
the army, to explore the best route across the mountains, from Sembeg- 
hewn, on the Irawady, to Aeng, in Airacan. Captain Trant found a 
superb road” across the mountains, which is marked on the map that 
accompanies Professor Wilson’s work, and which had been executed by 
the Burmah government some years before, to facilitate the intercourse 
between Arracan and Ava, and winch, as it was the channel of so great 
an inland trade as to be annually traversed, it is computed, by 40,000 
persons, ought to have been as well known to our authorities in India as 
the high route from Calcutta to Cawnpore. The whole distance from 
the Irawady to Aeng is only 124 miles; and the detachment, as well ns 
the elephants, accomplished a march which liad been supposed imprac- 
ticable, in eleven days. 

On the present occasion, besides tbc advantage of steam, we have, then, 
the knowledge of this short and excellent road across the mountains, and 
it is said to be held by an efficient force. Sir A. Campbell’s division 
having passed the rainy season at Promo with comparative impunity, the 
upper part of the river is, perhaps, looked upon as sufficiently safe; but while 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of Aeng and Talak must be a sani- 
tarium compared with the valleys of the Arracan river nd the Irawady, 
operations on the latter, to enforce any reasonable demands, w'ould be im- 
mensely facilitated, at the same time that any permanent hold on Ava 
Proper would be impossible, without, indeed, securing the pass in ques- 
tion. The two great obstacles to the subjugation of Burmah, the un- 
healtbiness of the river valleys and the system of jungle warfare, are to a 
great extent obviated by a descent from this pass ; at the same time that 
the possession of Arracan insures a better provisioning to a division ad- 
vancing from that quarter than to one advancing by the Irawady, and 
leaving deserted town and villages and a hostile population in its rear. 

A correct notion of what on expedition up the Irawady has to encounter, 
can behest obtained from the experience obtained in Sir Archibald Camp- 
heirs case. On receiving intelligence of the occupation of Rangoon by the 
British armament, the court of Ava was far from feeling any apprehen- 
sion or alarm ; on the contrary, the news was welcomed as peculiarly pro- 
pitious; the destruction of the invaders was regarded as certain, and the 
only anxiety entertained was, lest they should effect a retreat before they 
were punished for their presumption, As large a force as possible,” it 
is said, which would presuppose the employment of the immediate re- 
sources of the empire, was assembled to surround and capture the British. 
Needless to say that they were repelled with great loss, and their oom- 
mander shun. A similar onslaugnt of a large army, assembled some 
months afterwards under Bundnla, the Arracan general, terminated in a 
similar discomfiture of the Burmahs. 
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Theeei and numerous other minor actions, including the moro impor- 
tant operations carried on in the reduction of Tennasserim and Martaban, 
totally changed the character of the war. The Burmahs no lon^r dared 
attempt offensive operations, but restricted themselves to the &fence of 
their positions along the river. The province and towns of Arracan had, 
as bemre observed, been by this time also occupied by the division under 
General Macbean, but unfortunately, from ignorance of the highlray open 
to them to the Irawady, did not effect a junction with Sir A. Campbell. 

Before Sir Archibald was enabled to make a forward movement up the 
Irawady, he had still to reduce the old Portuguese fort of Syriam, and to 
dislodge an advance division of the Burmah force, stationed at Thantabain, 
on the Lyne river. This accomplished, the army advanced in two columns, 
one by water, the other by land, and a strong reserve was left at Rangoon. 
Two circumstances of interest at the present conjuncture occurred about 
the same time : one was, that the Peguan inhabitants of the delta of the 
Irawady showed an inclination to befriend the British in prefei'ence to 
their Burmah conquerors ; another was, that a Siamese army collected 
in the vicinity of Martaban. 

As the troops advanced, the country kept improving, the Burmahs 
fled at their approach, and most of the villages were deserted ; but in 
various places, after the first panic had subsided, the people, both Karians 
and Burmahs, returned to their homes, and some supplies were collected. 
It appears evident that the Burmahs were not prepared for this move- 
ment. The water party had to encounter stockades or batteries almost 
every day, and at length received a severe check at Donabew, where 
Bundula had entrenched himself with some 15,000 men, to which only 
500 or 600 Br^h bayonets were opposed. This check necessitated the 
return of Sir * Campbell, who, by crossing the delta, had got some 
distance up the Irawady, beyond the point where the Bosscin, the Chma- 
buckeer, or central stream on which Donabew is situated, the Faulang or 
Rangoon river, and the various other watercourses, separate from tlie 
main stream. A junction was, however, effected, and after a very brilliant 
action Donabew fell into the hands of the British, with consideralle 
stores, both of grain and ammunition, and many guns. Bundula, the 
great Burmah general, who had threatened from Arracan the capital of 
British India, was killed at this siege, and his death was a severe blow 
to the Burtn^ cause. 

Captain Marryat, although as distinguished an author as he was a 
gallant officer, aud commanding the naval detachment at the capture of 
Rangoon, has left no account of that affair ; but he has, in his Diary 
on this Continent,” given some detaib of the expedition to the Bassein 
river, which was carried on contemporaneously with the advance of a 
naval force up the Chinabuckeer, and of the land force to the right 
of that 

It will be proper (says the gallant captain) to explain why it was considered 
necessary to detach a part of the forces to Bassein. The Kanpoon river joins 
the Irrawaddy on die left, about 170 miles from its flowing into the ocean. 
On the right of the Irrawaddy is the river of Bassein, the mouth of it about 
150 miles from that of the Irrawaddy, and running up the country in an ao^e 
towards it until it joins it about 400 miles up in the interior. The two rivers 
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thus* enclose a large delta of land, which is the roost fertile and best peopled 
of the Biirmah provinces, and it was from this delta that Bundoola, the 
Burinah general, received all his supplies of men. Bundoola was in the strong 
fortress of Donabue, on the Bassein side of the river, about half way between 
where the Rangoon river joined it on the left, and the Bassein river commu- 
nicated with it a long way further up on the right. Sir A. Campbell’s land 
forces wm on the left of the river, so that Bundoola’s communication with 
the BasHin territory was quite open ; and as the river forces had to attack 
Donabue on their wa^ up, the force sent to Bassein was to take him in the rear 
and cut off his supplies. This was a most judicious plan of the general’s, as 

will be proved in the sequel. Major S , with 400 or 500 men in three 

transports, the Lame and the Mercury, lion. Company’s brig, were ordered 
upon this expedition, which sailed at the same time that the army began to 
march and the boats to ascend the river. On the arrival at the mouth of the 
river we found the entrance most formidable in appearance, there being a 
dozen or more stockades of great extent ; but there were but two manned, 
the guns of the others, as well as the men, having been forwarded to Donabue, 
the Burmalis not imagining, as we bad so lon» leR that part of their territory 
unmolested, tliat we should have attempted it. Our passage was therefore 
easy ; after a few broadsides, we landed and spiked the guns, and then, with a 
fair wind, ran about seventy miles up one of the most picturesque and finest 
rivers I was ever in. Occasionally the right lines of stockades presented them- 
selves, but we found nobody in them, and passed by them in peace. But the 
river now became more intricate, and the pilots, as usual, knew nothing about 
it. It was, however, of little consequence ; the river was deep even at its 
banks, over which the forest trees threw their bows in wild luxuriance. The 
wind was now down the river, and we were two or three days before we 
arrived at Bassein, during wliich we tided and warped how we could, while 

Major S grumbled. If the reader wishw to know why Major S— — 

grumbled, 1 will tell him— because there was no fighting. He grumbled when 
we passed the stockades at the entrance of the river, beqgfisc they were not 
manned ; and he grumbled at every dismantled stockade that we passed. But 

there was no pleasing S ; if he was in hard action and not wounded, he 

grumbled ; if he received a slight wound, lie grumbled because it was not a 
severe one ; if a severe one, he grumbled because he was not able to fight the 
next day. He had been nearly cut to pieces in many actions, but he was not 
content. Like the man under punishment, the drummer might strike high oi 

strike low, there was no pleasing S : nothing but the coup dc grace, if he 

be now alive, will satisfy him. But notwithstanding this mania for being 
carved, he was an excellent and judicious officer. 1 have been told he b 
since dead ; if so, his Majesty has lost one of the most devoted and chivalric 
officers in his service, to whom might most justly be applied the worth of 
Hotspur — ** But if it be a sin to covet honour, 1 am the most offending soul 
alive.” 

1 think it was on the third day tliat we arrived below the town of Naputab, 
which was defended by a veiy formidable stockade, commanding the whole 
reach of the river. The stockade was manned, and we expected that it would 
be defended ; but as we did not fire, neither did they ; and we should have 

passed it quietly, had not S grumbled so mucli at his bad luck. The next 

^y we arrived at Bassein, one of the principal towns in the Biirman empire. 
Here again the major was disappointed, for it appeared that, on hearing of 
the arrival of the expeditiefn at the entrance of the river, the people nad 
divided into two parties, one for resistance, the other for submission. This 
difference of opinion had ended in their setting fire to the town and immense 
magazines of grain, dismantling the stockades, and the major part of the 
inhabitants flying into the country. The consequence was, that we took pos- 
session of the smoking ruins without opposition. 
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It was soon observed that the peo^e were tired of the protracted war, and 
of the desolation occasioned hy it. They wanted to return to their wives and 
fiimUics, who were starving. But up to this time the chiefs had remained 
fiiitbful to BiindooIa» who had amassed stores and provisions at l^ssein, 
intending to retreat upon it, should he be driven out of the fortress of Do- 
nahue ; and as long as he held tliat fortress, receivhig from Bassein his supplies 
of men and of provisions. The Burmahs were so unwilling to fight any 
longer, that they were collected by armed bands and made prisoners by the 
chiefs, who sent them as reouired ; and many hundreds were still in this 
way detained, enclosed in stockaded ground, and watched hy armed men, in 
several towns along the river. An expedition was first despatched up the 
river, to its junction with the Irrawaddy, as there was a town there in which 
was the dockyard of the Burmahs, all their war-boats, and canoes of every 
description being buiil at that place. • They ascended without difficulty, and, 
after a little skirmislnng, took possession of the place, burnt all the boats, 
bililt or building, and then returned to Bassein. 

Of course, we had then nothing to do : Major S ^^s orders were to join 

Sir A. Campbell, if lie possibly could ; which, with much difficulty, he ulti- 
mately effected. 

Major S' -— ' " hero alluded to, is the heroic but unfort^ate Sale. 
Captain Marryat does not explain, in reference to the little opposition 
met with on tne Bassein, that Sir Archibald Campbell, on retracing his 
steps to storm the Donabew stockades (having received information that 
the Kyec Woongyee was posted on the Bassein, to intercept the detach- 
ment expected in that direction), sent offi a party, under Lioutenant- 
Colonel Godwin (now General Godwin, and commanding the present ex- 
pedition), to endeavour to surprise him. The alarm, however, was given 
in time for the Burmah force to escape ; but it was compfetely scattered 
without a contest, tlieir commander setting the example of precipitate 
flight. ® 

The “ Great Water-dog,” os the Burmahs called Captain Many at, 
describes the Burmah nation as distinct from the llindu-Chinese. (Blu- 
menhach and Viroy have classed them with the Mongols ; Bory de St. 
Vincent with the Chinese ; and Mr. Crawford with the Malays. Tricliard 
calls them Indo-Chinese. Others have identified them with the lost ten 
tribes, that have robbed some hundred existing nations of their nation- 
ality.) Marryat describes them as certainly not aborigines nor Hiiidu- 
Chinese, as taller than Europeans (in this he differs from most authorities, 
who describe them as short and thickset, or squat), as powerful, witli 
strong hair and beards, great mental energy, semi-barbarous, yet liberal, 
and desirous to improve ; superstitious about charms, but not about reli- 
gious points ; remarkably good-tempered, very industrious, and, lastly, as 
eminently brave, generous, and warlike. 

Captain Marryat gives tw'o remarkable instances of Spartan-like' 
stoicism on the part of the Burmahs : 

In one instance (he relates) I wished to obtain information from a prisoner, 
but could extract none. He had been sitting between the carronades on deck 
for twenty-four hours, and some of the men or officers had given him a bowl 
of grog and a couple of cigars, with which he was busy when I interrogated 
him. As he professed ignorance, 1 told him that if he would not give me the 
desired information, I should take his head off; and 1 sent for the sergeant of 
marines, who appeared with two of his party, and with his drawn sword. We 
cfldled him out from between the guns, but he begged- through the interpreter 
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to.be allowed to finish his grog, to which 1 consented ; when that was done, 
be was again ordered out, but reouested leave to finish about an inch of cigar 
which remained in his mouth. To which 1 also acceded, not being in a par- 
ticular hurry to do that which I never intended to do. During all this the 
man was perfectly composed, and did not show the least alarm at his approach- 
ing fate. As soon as the cigar was finished, he bound his long hair up afresh, 
and made preparation. I again asked him if he would tell, but he pleaded 
ignorance, and stepped forward, went down on his knees, and took off the cloth 
from about his loins, which he spread on the deck, to receive his head, and 
then putting his hands on the deck, held it in the position to be cut off* Not 
a muscle trembled, for I watched the man carefully. He was, of course, 
remanded, and the sailors were so pleased with him, that he went on shore 
with more grog and more tobacco than he had probably ever seen in his life. 

The Burinahs have, however, a means of extracting information from spies, 
&c., which I never saw practised by them, although it was borrowed from them 
by ns. It was in our own qiiartermaster-generaPs office that 1 witnessed tills 
species of torture, so simple in its operation and apparently so dreadful in its 
effects. It consists in giving one single blow upon the region of the heart, so 
as to stop for some seconds the whole circulation. Tiic way by which this 
is effected is as follows: — the man~thc Burmahs are generally naked to the 
waist — is made to sit down on the floor ; another man stands behind him, and 
leaning over him, takes a very exact aim with his sharp bent elbow at the 
precise spot over his heart, and tlicn strikes a blow which, from its being pro- 
pelled so very mechanically, descends with increased force. 

He also gives an instance of still greater fortitude ami resolution on 
the part of a chief who was treacherously delivered up by his people : 

The chief was a fine tall man with a long beard. Like all Burmahs, he 
took Ills loss of liberty very composedly, sitting down between tlic guns with 
his attendants, and only expressing his indignation at the treachery of his own 
people. We were very anxious to know wTi.it had become of the guns of the 
dismantled stockade, which were said to be in his possession, but he positively 
denied it, saying that they had been despatched in boats across to the Irra- 
waddy. Whether this were true or not, it was impossible to say ; but, at all 
events, it was necessary to make some further attempts to obtain them, so we 
told him, that if he did not inform iis where the guns were, by the next 
morning, his head would be taken off his shoulders. At this pleasant intel- 
ligence he opened his betel-bag and renewed his quid. The next day he was 
summoned forth to account for the said guns, and again protested that they 
had been sent to Donabiie, which 1 really believe was false, as they were not 
taken out of the stockade until after Donahue was in the possession of Sir A. 
Campbell : it was therefore judged proper to appear to proceed to extremities ; 
and mis time it was done with more form. A tile of marines was marched aft 
with their muskets, and the sergeant appeared with his drawn sword. Sand 
was strewed on the deck in front of the marines ; and he was led there and 
ordered*to kneel down, so that his head, if cut off, would fall where the sand 
was strewn. He was again asked if he would tell where the guns were con- 
cealed, and again stated that they were at Donahue ; upon which he was 
desired to prepare for death. He ^Ued one of his attendants and gave him 
his silver Mtel-box, saving, ** Take this to my wife — when she sees it she will 
know all.** 1 watched him very closely ; his countenance was composed, but, 
as he bent forward over the sand, the muscles of his arms and shoulders 
quivered. However, as it is not the custom to cut off people’s heads on the 
quarter-deck of his Majesty’s ships, we very magnanimously reprieved him, 
and be was afterwards sent a prisoner to Calcutta. But that he had the guns, 
we. discovered afterwards, which adds to his merit. 

Captain Marryat says the Burmahs d^pise the Sepoys — a statemesit 
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. which is not countenanced by the details of Sir Archibald’s campaign. 
He adds that we may eventually find them to be the most powei&l enemy 
that we shall have to contend with in India ; and, with greater fore- 
rigbti says, ** Although the East India Company may imagine that they 
have done with the Burmahs, it is my conviction that the fiurmahs l^ve 
not done with them.” 

The British army, reinforced by elephants and carriage-cattle sent round 
from Bengal, advanced, after the decisive action at Donabew, to Prome 

S osed. The Prince of Tharawadi, who had succeeded in command to 
ila, fell back as the British advanced, and a disposition was shown 
to negotiate. It is to be observed, as a lesson to the future, that Prome 
was found not only deserted, but in part consumed. The same was the 
case for a considerable distance along the course of the river, the villages 
being everywhere abandoned and laid in ashes. But this state of things 
— the result partly of the fears of the people, and partly of the policy of 
the Burman court — was not of long continuance, and a few days sumced 
to bring back the population of Prome to their dwellings. 

The command of tho lower provinces acquired by this position in- 
spiring the people with confidence, they soon began to resume their usual 
avocations, and to form markets along the river, and especially at Prome 
and Rangoon, by which the resources df the country became aviulablo 
for carriage and support. It would appear from this, that the inhabitants 
of the long valley of the Irawady — Burmahs, Karians, and Peguans — 
ai‘e very far from being an irreclaimable race, although prostrated by 
despotism, ignorance, and superstition. 

Cheered by success, and encouraged by the friendly aspect of the peo- 
ple, the troops took up their position at Prome, in tolerable health and 
in good spirits. But the monsoon brought with it its ordinaiy effects, 
especially upon the Europeans, who, although they suffered less severely 
than at Rangoon, lost nearly one-seventh of their number between June 
and October. The site of tho town, it is to be observed, although the 
level of the country was higher than in the districts nearer the sea, was 
so low as to be under water with the rise of the river ; luckily, that south 
of the town was a range of low hills, crowned, as usual, by the principal 
pagodas, and as many troops were at once removed to these as they could 
accommodate. « 

At the latter end of July, Sir A. Campbell left Prome in the steam- 
vessel, the Diana ; and, after spending a few days at Rangoon, returned 
to his head-quarters. This journey proved two things — the easy naviga- 
tion of the Irawady by steam, and the settled state of the country ninder 
English administration. The people of the once renowned city of Pegu 
rose of themselves against the Burmahs, and having expelled them from 
the city, demanded a small detachment from the British to uphold their 
independeoce. Indeed, to use the itords of Professor Wilson, the whole 
of the lower provinces were becoming habituated to the change of masters, 
and yielding their new governors cheerful submission. The rillagers 
issuea firom thmr hidiog-^aces in the thickets^ reconstructed their huts^ 
and resumed their occupations ; and the Minthagis, or head-men of the 
districts and chief towns, tendered their allegiance, and were restored to 
their municipal functions by the Brirish general* A state of desolation 
and anarchy once more gave way to order and plenty ; and from Bassrin 
to Martaban, and Rangoon to Prome, every class of natives not only 
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csontributed their aid to collect such snpplteB as Ihe coantry could affiocd, 
but readily lent their services to the equipment and march df mSStaiy 
detachments. 

It is not our object to follow out all the details of events which ttoCk 
place subsequent to the cantonment of the troops at Prome, and thetnUd- 
ncation of peace. Before the latter could be effected, Sir Archibald 
Campbell ascended the river, first to Melloon, and thence to 'the ancient 
(uty of Pagahm, or Pugam, within a short distance of Ava. 

Previous to the final acceptance of the terms offered, and during^the 
discussion of stipulations, an exchan^ of friendly hospitality--<-and that 
oven during the prosecution of hostilities — took place between the British 
and the Burmahs, which, while it excited the astonishment of the latter, 
could not have failed to have taught them a lesson of civilisation, which, 
it is to be hoped, may not have proved in vain. The Borman character 
is for from suspicious, and no feeling of uneasiness or alarm appeared to 
impair their enjoyment of British hospitality. 

The experience of so extensive a campaign, added to the reconnats- 
saiiccs of Messrs. Syme and Crawford, on the occasion of their respective 
embassies, show tliat during the dry mouths of January, February, 
March, and April, the waters of the Irawady subside into a stream that 
is barely navigable ; frequent Aoals and banks of sand retard boats of 
burden, and a northerly wind invariably prevails. The internal trade 
from Basseiii is said also to be carried on in boats of large size chiefly, 
whioh assembled about the end of April, ready to take advantage of the 
rise of the river, and the prevailing winds from the south ; for even in 
the months of June, Jul^^, and August, the navigation of the river would 
be impracticable to sailiug*boats, were they not aided by the strength 
of the south-west monsoon. Assisted by this wind, and keeping cautiously 
within the eddies of the banks, the Burmahs use their sods, and make a 
more expeditious passage at that than at any other season of the year. 
It is remarked in the narrative of Sir A. CampbeU's progress, that the 
channel of the river was in many places so nan*ow as to oblige tho boats 
to pass within 200 yards of either bank, so that the passage, if opposed, 
could not have been forced without sustaining considerable loss. 

It appears, notwithstanding the outcry that has been made in regard 
to selection of season, the appointment of a general officer, and imaginary 
delays, that tho present expedition arrived just anterior to the wet season— 
the veiy best season possible for bringing operations to a close in the 
shortest possible time. Having reduced Rangoon and Martaban, as the 
necessary basis for future operations, aided by the power of steam, and 
backed by the advantages available from the proximity and abundant re- 
sources of the flourishing provinces of Arracan and Tonasserim, an effec- 
tive division of the army will be able to proceed with the rise of the waters 
through the sickly delta of the Irawady to the more healthy vicinity of the 
capitid, and with no doubt a few sharp stockade affairs, one or two general 
engagements, and after overcoming what opposition -Donabew, Brome^ 
Meeaday (Miyada), Fatanago, and Melloon, Pagahm, Abdcym Island, or 
Ava itself, may be able to offer, will dictate terms to the nsnrpev of Ama- 
rapuia. 

Ao&ssor Wilson tells us (p. 263), ihat experienoe has estddished Aat 
the Aurmah climate is oomparatively innoxious, and that Rangoon, and 
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iCeaaasenm are superior in salubrity to other parts of India within the 
tropics. But we must not Ibrget, that within the first eleven months 
after landing at Rangoon, nearly one-half the Europeans died ; and that 
a similar rate of loss occurred in the subsequent operations at F^me, and 
to the northwards. In like manner, in Arracan at least three-fourths of 
the European force perished, and of those who survived, few were again 
fit for service. Altogether, indeed, the deaths nearly equalled the 
. number of British originally employed ; so that, but for the reinforcements 
which from time to time arrived, tie whole would have been annihilaled. 

But this gpreat mortality was by no means caused by climate alone. 
There were a combination of causes. First, the casualities in action, which 
were nearly equal to that suffered* in the Peninsular war — being three 
and a half per cent. Secondly, the severity of exposure which the troops 
underwent. Their being repeatedly in the field during tropical rain, their 
daily marching through inundated fields, and their bivouacking unsheltered 
amidst mud and water, were trials to which no European constitutions 
could be subjected with impunity ; and to this cause of sickness was 
added unwholesome and insufficient food ; and it need not be a matter of 
surprise that fevers and disorders of the worst kind should have remorse- 
les^ mowed down the ranks of the Bri^sh force in Ava. 

The actual expeditionary force, being detained for a short time at Ran- 
goon, awaiting the rise of the waters that follows upon the rains of May, 
with an indifferent commissariat, and still more indifferent quarters, has 
already suffered much from sickness ; and that bane of India, the cholera, 
is said to be rife in the ranks. But it is unfair to attribute such visita- 
tions solely, os is done by some, to forty-eight hours’ exposure before the 
guns were landed and the Great Pagoda captured; or by others to 

measly pork.” The climate and the delta must be taken into considera- 
tion, and troops that cannot stand forty-eight hours’ exposure may as well 
leave off soldiering altogether. 

With tile advantages to be obtained from a large steam flotilla, capable 
of taking troops in tow and native boats, it is, however, to be hoped that 
the still greater exposure entailed by the movement of a land column 
will not be dreamt of on the present occasion, except to co-operate from 
Arracan. 

On the departure of General Campbell with his troops down the river, 
after the conclusion of peace, we read in Professor Wilson’s work : 

A regiment of Madras native infantry, the 18th, with the elephants and de- 
tails of pioneers, was sent with the constrained concurrence of the Biirmah 
functionaries by land to Arakan, with the view of determining the practicability 
of the route. The detachment marched from Yandabo on tlic 6tli of March, 
and crossed the Irawndi at Pakangyeh on the 14th. On the evening of the 
I5lh, the inarch was resumed through the town of Scmbewgciin, about four 
miles from the right bank of the river, and continued on the following day by 
an excellent road to Chalain-mew, an extensive walled town, the capital of the 
evince of Chalain, one of the most populous and fertile divisions of the king- 
oom. A road from hence lay across the mountains to Talak, but it was re- 
ported to be difficult for cattle, aud tp be ill provided with water. The divi- 
sion, therefore, proceeded more directly southwards, and in three days more 
halted at Kwensa, on the Mine river, two miles beyond which the asceiit over 
<the boundary mountains commenced ; two days more of gradual ascent brought 
thefime to Napehmew, the last Bunnan town towards the mountains ; from 
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hence the road was more precipitous and rugged* chiefly in the bed of the Mine 
river, and presenting occasionally narrow and defensible deflies, but by no 
means impracticable ; two days more reached the summit of the pass* the boun- 
dary between Ava and Arakan, and completely commanding the ascent from 
either territory. From hence an excellent road— the work of the last Burman 
sovereign— led down to Aeng, in Arakan, where the division arrived in three 
days more, or on the 26tli of March, having thus determined two important 
points* the knowledge of a tract equally well adapted for defensive or offensive 
warfare, by the establishment of an impregnable barrier on the top of the pass* 
or the practicablo march across the mountain of an invading force, into tiic 
most fertile and healthy provinces of Ava, within an easy distance of the 
capital. 

There is no doubt but that under fiie circumstances before detailed of 
steam-boat navigation of the Irawady* that a blow can be struck at the 
heart of the empire, such as necessitated in 1825 the combined efforts of 
20,000 men, with a very moderate force, and in a very small amount of 
time ; but it is only under the supposition that the dictation of peace is 
all that is sought for, that we can imagine the mountain transit of an 
efficient body of troops at once into the healthy and rich districts of 
Burmali to be neglected. But all that has passed since the last declara- 
tion of peace tends to show that any new treaty of a similar kind would 
only be postponing the day of evil, and sowing the seed for future hosti- 
lities. 

The policy of maintaining a fxiendly intercourse, for example, with the 
Burmah government, which it was one of the objects of the treaty of 
Yandabo to accomplish, has never been carried into cflbct any more than 
another article of the same treaty, which provided for the permanent pre- 
sence of a British envoy at the Burmah capital. The manner in which 
Mr. Crawford's mission was received at Ava in 1826, offered at the onset 
little or no encouragement The terms of the commercial articles of the 
treaty have been evaded in a still more flagrant manner. In 1829* 
Lieutenant- Colonel Burney was sent on a mission to claim the payment 
of instalments of the contribution that were over du^ and to remonstrate 
concerning the constant infraction of the boundary treaty. Tiie colonel 
remained several years at Ava, exposed to constant annoyances* and 
having constantly to contend against the caprice of the king and the 
insincerity of his ministers. 

The King of Ava had at this time fallen into a state of imbecility, and 
the administration had been assumed by his favourite queen, with the 
support of her brother Mcnthagyee, to the total exclusion of the heir- 
apparent and the brother of the king fram all offices of trust and emolu- 
ment. The court then became a scene of intrigue and dissension. 

The parties came to an open rupture towards the end of 1837* when 
the Prince of Tharawadi* the king’s eldest brother* rose up in insurrec- 
tion, and by the month of April* 1838, obtaining possession of Ava, had* 
in defiance of his promises to the British resident, all the chief and 
influential persons of the opposite party either secretly strangled in 
prison or publicly executed, with those circumstances of atrocious inhu- 
manity which characterise the capital punishments of the Burmahs. 

Tharawadi* indeed, upon arriving at supreme power, openly and at 
once threw off the English alliance. He not only dediured in council* 
but he expBcitly stated to the resident riiat be did not consider himself 
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bound by the acts of his predecessor, and that he did not acknowledge 
the treaties made by his brother with the government of India ; replying 
to the argument thaf the treaties made with the British government 
were not personal with the late king, but perpetual with the Burmah 
nation by whomsoever governed, by saying that such might be the Eng^ 
lish custom, it was not the Burman; that the English had not conquered 
him, or made the treaty with him, and that he was determined to have 
nothing to say to it : a policy, according to which, in a country of per- 
petual rebellions, usurpations, and regal assassinations, a new treaty 
would have to be enforced at every new accession by force of arms, and 
at an untold sacrifice of life and treasure. 

Nothing remained then for the British resident but to take his departure 
with what few European traders and American missionaries had ventured 
to take up their residence in the Burman capital since the treaty. The 
British government was weak enough, however, to persevere in its con- 
ciliatory measures. Colonel Benson and Captain McLeod were despatched 
to the Burman court, to be exposed to nothing but insult and annoyance 
at every step of their progress. After being detained a long time at 
Rangoon, they were informed, when at Promc, that .they had better 
remain there ; and as they treated the intimation as unofficial, and con- 
tinued their journey, they w'erc detained on an island in the river, litUe 
better than a sandbank, not permitted to communicate with the people, 
and the physical pangs of starvation were added to the degradation of 
moral insults. This occurred at Amarapura, whither Tharawadi 
removed his court. 

Colonel Benson had the good sense to withdraw from so undignified 
and inconvenient a position, but Captain M'Leod was left till the rising 
of the river covered the island, and then he too was compelled to follow 
the example of his superior, to the infinite diversion of him of the golden 
foot,” who, barbarian like, thought that he had played a very clever 
trick' in thus disembarrassing himself of a troublesome misrion. 

Several insurrections occurred subsequent to this, and they were all 
followed by barbarous and appalling executions. The old queen was 
ti*od to death by an elephant on the occasion of an insurrection among 
the Shan tribes, and Tharawadi’s eldest son, the Prince of Prome, was 
also put to death. At length, Tharawadi himself, having always been 
addicted to intemperate habits, became so ferocious in his cruelty that 
his own ministers were obliged to treat him as insane, and he died a 
few months after his deposol. His nephew then became sovereign. In 
the commencement of nis reign, hopes were entertained that the inter- 
course with the court of Ava might be renewed on the terms of the 
treaty, as some disposition was shown to relax the restrictions to which, 
during the life of Tharawadi, the resort of Europeans to the capital and 
the trade of Rangoon had been rigorously subjected. The new prince, 
however, speedily subsided into inactivity and sensual indulgence, and 
experienced the fate of his father, having been deposed by one of his 
ministers^ who placed himself upon the throne. 

The usurper, who appears to have assumed the popular name of Alom- 
pra, soon delivered himself to all kinds of cruelty and debauche^. He 
discarded his wife, and filled his zenana with low . women. 'Within a 
single twelvemonth there were two insurrections in Ava, in which mote 
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ihaa 5000 victims are reported to have* been sacrificed, many of dient 
with the most revolting cruelties. Those who now surround the throne 
are thus steeped to the lips in crime, and, blinded the arrogance of 
guilty success, they have, above all, Wn inveterate in their hostility to^ 
and persecution of, the British, and indeed of all Europeans and Ameri*' 
cans in the country, and who have in latter times been chiefly congregated 
at Rangoon. 

At length these excesses were carried to such an excess as to be 
no longer sufferable, and the first penalty of long-continued neglect was 
prid in the shape of demands of redress addressed to the court of Ava. 
The lessons of adversity arc notoriously soon forgotten by an eastern 
despot. When Lord Dalhousie’s letter was read to Alompra he dashed 
it down on the floor, and, in a fury, ordered the barbarian ships of war 
that brought it to be driven out of the river. The cabinet arrived at a> 
similar determination, and it was resolved to try conclusions with us in 
the field. Still it was worth while gaining a little time ; a temporising 
answer was returned, and a royal commissioner, the Governor of Prome, 
was despatched to Rangoon in reg^l pomp, taking with him a reinforce- 
ment of 3000 men, ten boats of powder, and money and stores levied on 
his way, as a pacific demonstmtion !** Instead of reprimanding the 
Viceroy of Rangoon as a promoter of disturbance, the Prince of Prome 
treated him most fraternally, while he totally ignored tho presence of a 
British commodore. An interview was attempted, but in vain. Our 
flag was trampled under foot. Commodore Lambert directed all British 
subiects to embark immediately, and offered refuge in the squadron to 
such as desired it. Sixty unfortunates, who were endeavouring to save 
their property, were detained and thrown into prison. At length the 
viceroy warned tho commodore, on tho 9th of January, that should he 
attempt to move down the river, tlio squadron would be fired on from the 
shore. 

On the morning of the lOtli, the Fox was towed down and anchored 
within 400 yards of the stockade ; the steamer having returned to bring 
away with her a Burman man-of-war, was fired on as sne neared the Fose^ 
with the prize in tow. The fire was immediately returned with great 
vigour. Tlie eneii^ dispersed, after some 300 of them were supposed to 
have been slain. The squadron then proceeded on its course, and the 
river ports of Burmah were proclaimed to be in a state of blockade — on 
arrangement conditionally agreed upon Worchand by the Governor- 
General. 

Preparations were, on the receipt of this warlike intelligence, made 
with very unusual promptitude and vigour, to bring a war that hod long 
been inevitable to as prompt a conclusion as possible. After one more 
conciliatory letter, sent up to Rangoon by the Fox on the 30th of Jana- 
aiy, and wiiicli vessel was fired upon as an answer, it was determined, to 
force the Burmahs to terms before the setting in of the monsoon ; and a 
flotilla of more than a dozen war-steamers, with 6000 troops on board, 
were ordered to proceed at once to the seat of war from the three prea» 
dencies. The Calcutta portion of the expeditionoiy force left the HoogUy 
on the 25th of March, and the Madras troops embarked on board, the 
Bombay squadron on the 27th and 29th. 

The commandeiwin-ohief, General Godwin, and Beor-Admisal Ansten, 
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prooaeded at once to the river Salnen, on one ride of which ia the British 
settlement of Moolmein» on the other the Burman town of Martaban. 
They arrived them on the 5th q| April, and by the next morning Mar* 
taban was in onr hands. The diririon returned to Rangoon, where the 
Madras force had arrived the previous evening, on the 7tli. On the 
IQth and llih of April the combined forces destroyed the whole of the 
stockades on the Rangoon river. On the 12th, a stockade, called the 
White-horse picket, was carried after severe fighting. On the 13th the 
heavy guns were landed, and on tlie 14th the celebrated Dagon Pagoda 
was stormed, and with it fell all the surrounding country. The loss 
sustained in these actions was very severe, and was singularly increased 
by exposure to an unusually hot suu. 

Such are the brilliant feats of arms which have opened a campaign to 
which, no doubt, we shall have many occasions to recur. After tlie conduct 
(as previously detailed) of the Burmalis towards us ever since the two go- 
vernments have been brought in contact, and more especially their flagrant 
disregard of a treaty wrung from them by foi-ce of arms, added to the 
political and moral, or rather immoral, history of the country, there can 
be only ono opinion as to what remains to be accomplished — the an- 
nexation of the delta of the Irawady, as a confiscation of territory is 
sjpoken of, and it would comprise the whole of the seaboard of the em- 
pire ; but this might have been done last time, merely by placing the 
Peguaus under British protection ; but such an annexation w*ould not 
suffice to ensure peace, nor is it likely, with a nation so irrationally ob- 
stinate, and so suicidally vainglorious, that permanent peace can bo 
ensured without a resident at the cnpitnl, supported, like his bn^thren at 
the native courts of India, by a rcsjicctable force of llritisii troops. 

There will bo the usual outcry, “ Wlierc,” if removed to tlic Irawady, 

will the boundaries of the Anglo-Indian empire end ?” Providence 
will one day determine that question. Arracan and 'I'enasscrim have 
already been Included within the liencficGnt rule of the Anglo-Indian 
government. The latter was wrung from Siam by the Burmalis, and 
may one day entail us trouble with that strange and little known country. 
But in the mean time the question is, in all these progresslvo cncToach- 
ments — in which, let peace societies and aborigines’ pratectiou societies 
say what they will, the liand of Providence must bo present — are not 
the results eminently beneficial to the welfare, the morality, the happiness, 
and prosperity of the natives themselves ? 

The Burmahs, os they now exist, are an industrious but prostrate 
people, goaded and tyrannised over by a cruel, vainglorious, exacting, 
and treacherous aristocracy. Every male inhabitant must have been both 
priest and soldier once in his lifetime. The women arc considered as an 
inferior race, and are mere slaves to their husbands. Thus the despotism 
of the head of the state is handed down from one class to another, till it 
reaches the domestic hearth. Every man in the country is regarded as 
the king’s slave. A white elephant has his ministers, secretaries, and 
followers. The residence of the august animal is contiguous to the 
royal palace. It is by the Burmahs supposed to contain a human soul, 
in the last stage of many millions of transmigrations, and about to be 
absorbed into the essence of the deify. The system of government is 
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arbitrary and vexatious beyond toleration. Tlie national punishments 
are of so horrid a character that the pen refuses to record them. 

fs it too much to say, then, that tne amelioration, the gradual civilisa- 
tion; and even Christianising of such a prostrate, outcast, sufiFering people, 
may, by an All- wise Providence, be brought about even by the apparently 
objectionable means of a preliminary recourse to arms ? There can no 
more be a battle fought than there can be a peace-meeting at Exeter- 
hall, without the same cognizance. By curious coincidence, the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the west and from the east, the one in entering India beyond 
the Ganges, the other in opening the long-closed ports of Japan, appear 
to be forced on, by an inevitable current of events, to work at bringing 
about the same results— to establish a connexion with the long-secluded 
Chinese, Mongol, and Hiiidu-Chinese nations. 

That such intercourse, and even annexation of barbarous countries by 
more civilised nations, is for the benefit of the population generally, is 
attested by all history ; but to keep to the example before us, when 
Arracan and Tenassenm were first taken possession of in 1826, they were 
almost depopulated, and were so unproductive that It was seriously 
delibemted whether they were worth retaining, and it was even proposed 
to restore them to the despotic rulers whose tyranny and exactions had 
entailed that absence of population and infertility of soil. Fortunately, 
liowever, for the people, the proposal was overruled; and, although their 
advancement was somewhat retarded by errors of management when first 
placed under British rule, the result, as given by Professor Wilson, has 
established beyond question the benefits they have derived from the 
change of rulers. 

By the last returns (wc quote from the professor), the population of 
Moiilmein, which consisted originally of a few fishing-huts alone, exceeded 
.50,000, comprising a number of enterprising European merchants. The value 
of the imports and exports in 1850-51 was nearly 600,000/. The revenues of 
the Tenasserim provinces, which were originally next to nothing, amounted in 
1846-49 to 55,000/. The population of the country is still yet thinly-scat- 
tered, and the resources of the province arc far from developed. In Arracan 
the progress has been sti^ more remarkable ; the population was rated, on the 
1st of January, 1850, sit 944,914, of whom only 200 were Europeans. In 
1628 it was estimated at less tlinn one-third, or about 100,000. The revenue 
of 1850-51 amounted to 88,000/., and more than-covered the expenses. The 
trade of Akvab, the principal port, was, in the same year, of the value of 
960,000/-, of which 153,129/. was the value of the rice exported, Arracan 
having become the granary of the countries along the Bay of Bengal, and 
being capable of supplying them to an incalculable extent. Such (observes 
Professor Wilson) have been the effects of a mild and equitable, though 
foreign government, in 'the short interval of twenty-six years. 
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THE DAY-DREAM OF GEORGE VANSITTART: AND ITS 
RECOMPENSE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF SEVEN TEARS IN THE WEDDED LIFE OF A ROMAN 
catholic/* the “ GOLDEN ERA,” BTC. 

I. 

It was in the spring of a year not very far removed from us, that a 
group of human beings — or it may be more correct to say several groupiL 
for numbers were scattered about — stood in a wild-looking but beautinn 
district of Ireland. lluiii<*in beings they were ; sent into the world by 
the same God who has made us all, and endowed, as wo arc, with a living 
soul ; yet as they huddled there, crouching beneath hedges, lying motion- 
less on the ground, or standing erect and hurling defiance, both with 
looks and tongue, around, they scarcely looked human. To the first 
glance of the eye, the scene they presented was a mass of dirt, rags, 
nakedness, disease, and famine: and tlieso were not the worst features. 
Every evil passion that neglect, misery, and the most abject ignorance 
engender, might be traced in many of the countenances. For that divine 
part of them, the living spirit, had been left to its own evil training, and 
to the companionship and example of beings such as tlioy were. And 
they had grown from youth to age, ay, many to the verge of the grave, 
knowing not that for tlie thoughts, passions, sins of which that soul was 
guilty, it was fast hosteniug on to a day when it must ronder up a dread 
account of what it had done in the body. 

Yet how could it be that these people were in so lamentable a state of 
spiritual darkness, when they were under the cBpe of Father Phelim, 
and attended his chapel for mass, some of them at least, every Sabbath- 
day? What Father Phelim nretended to teach them I cannot tell ; what 
he did teach them I know : but 1 do Ifnow, that of the fruits of pure 
religion they had none ; they knew not such by name. If you think 
this state of things existed not, you are wrong; u you deem that it does 
not still exist, go into many parts of Ireland and see and judge for your- 
selves. 

The moral and physical existence of this ill-fated race of people was 
not in a more happy condition. The effects of the years of famine had 
not yet passed, and Ireland, especially in the part of it alluded to here, 
was in a deplorable state. To form an adequate idea of the existence her 
ill-fated children were condemned to drag out, would be impossible, unless 
their sufferings had been actually witnessed. The workhouses were full 
to overflowing— *it may almost oe said to suffocation— and of oat-door 
relief there was none ; there were not sufiiciont supplies to furnish^ it. 
No bread came out of the Unions, but plenty of coffins : as to the sinking 
poor outside, they buried their fast-accumulating dead how they could. 

Yet there were broad rich lands around. Could not Aese be cultivated, 
Aug, — ^voL. xcv. NO. ccclxzx. 2 c 
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and so furnish employment and food for this famishing race ? And there 
were shoab upon shoals of what are called able-bodied men upon it, who 
only wanted work and sustenance to render them able-bodied in truth. 
Could not these men have been placed to till the ground, so that it might 
yield its increase ? Sitting comfortably at our ease here at a distance, we 
may ask why was, or is, not this done, and why the other? But had we 
been upon the spot then, we might have hesitated in dismay ere putting 
the question. Symptoms of ejection and ruin were visible everywhere ; 
rich lands lying unproductive, and suffered to run to waste; burnt cabins, 
unroofed huts. They told a long tale — a tale that might have extended 
back for years. It spoke of absenteeism-— of neglect from those who 
ought to have encouraged and sustained— of luckless expenditure — of 
forced extortion — of the overbearing of agents and middlemen-— of 
wretched management — of an industrious peasantry, sinking into a far 
worse state than were their lord's dogs, and who would have devoured 
ravenously the meats those dainty dogs rejected. Ruin, nothing but 
ruin, stalked around, and apparently irretrievable. The estate was now 
up for sale, but what recked that despairing crew gathered there who 
should be its buyer. Curses, more deep than loud, were all that just now 
could be heard from them. They threw their naked skeleton arms 
about and cursed away— a sort of general curse : the authorities of tlie 
workhouse, the British Government, British laws, and especially all the 
members of the British Parliament, save the Irish Catholic representa- 
tives. Great Britain’s sovereign did not wholly escape ; and, eoming 
nearer home, they wound up with a few oaths at the British soldiers then 
in Ireland, and a great many at the local police. A more repulsive sight 
than tliey presented in these moments was never witnessed on earth ; 
the wildest race of savages that ever peopled the wildest tracts of land, 
could not have inspired to the eye more abhorrence and disgust. But 
did God create them so ? No, no. He created them as He 1ms created 
the more favoured inhabitants of these enlightened lands — with fair 
foni^s, and noble intellects, and human and teachable hearts. An un- 
happy chain of circuipstanccs, which ^Aey could not control, a pernicious 

S stem, and wretched management in more ways than one, had reduced 
em to it. And there they were now — ^foodless, houseless, shelterless 
untaught ; lying together on the ground a#do the lowest animals, and 
neglected as such ; and there was not one man in all Ireland who took 
the trouble to ascertain whether those hearts had become radically despi- 
cable in the struggle, or if something Christian might not be left in them 

The voices sunk into silence, and many of those stretched on the 
ground arose as a carriage containing three gentlemen bowled rapidly 
up. It slackened its pace as it near^ them : the road was none of the 
best ; and the postboy finally stopped his horses, for he could not drive 
over the dark forms still lying there. One of the gentlemen— ;-and 
though by far the youngest in age, he appeared to bo the principal^ — 
lean^ from the carriage window, a contraction of pain shading his open 
and commanding countenance, as his looks gathered on the scene around. 

^^Have you no better resting-place than this, my friends?” he aAed^ 
in a kindly tone. 
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There no answer ; but a low growb whose tone spoke defiance, 
broke from some of the men. 

Have they-*-the sick there/* he returned, pointing to a group, whose 
ashy, drawn countenances betrayed the suffering state they were in-^ 

have they no shelter, no other home than the open air?” 

Hear to him !” uttered one, a tall, bold, but terribly emaciated man, 
whose whole bearing spoke ferocity. Hear to him !*’ he repeat^, turn- 
ing to his fellow-men ; this is the way they come to mock us. After 
grinding us down for years and years, each year worse than the last, and 
bringing famine upon us, till our natural strength and energy are wasted, 
and we sink away by handsful, and letting us see our children die before 
our eyes, and taking the work out of our hands, and sacking our homes 
over our heads, and destroying our country,— they parade, mockingly, up 
in their fine carriages, these foreigners, and say, ‘ Mow is it ye be without 
food and shelter ?’ Drive on with yo ; and if ye want something to 
speed ye on yere way, take some curses; they'll follow ye in plenty.” 

He, the former spokesman, resumed. They were soothing words it 
would seem, and he spoke in a soothing tone ; but a storm of oaths in- 
terrupted him, drowning his voice, and a frightfully discordant yell 
arose, amidst which the postilion, untold, touched his horses, and drove 
carefully on. 

It is of no use, sir,*’ observed the stouter of his two companions, 
who had been coiled up in a corner of the carriage ; sympathy with 
such hardened wretches is worse than thrown away. I kept close, for if 
they had seen me, it is hard to say if they would not have attacked the 
carriage. I had a deal to do with them in my former capacity as agent, 
and I can assure you the most stringent treatment was not sufficient to 
manage them." 

Did you ever try the opposite course ?” inquired the younger gen- 
tleman. 

“ Opposite course for them /” and the ex-agent laughed an incredu- 
lous laugh as he spoke ; **you don’t know them, sir." 

Do you mean to tell me that these men would not work undeqi en- 
couraging circumstances, or that those herds of children there, train^ to 
usefulness and morality,- would not becomo as faithful and efficient 
labourers as any we can boast of in England?” 

But we are talking, sir, of what is done, not of what might be,” was 
the agent’s reply. “ All the training they get now is from the local 
priests. And between ourselves, sir, these priests do three parts of the 
mischief ; yes, I do say it, though I am a Catholic myself. They excite 
their flock to discontent, and all sorts of evil ; and as for improvement, 
either of the land or the people, their utmost endeavours are used to keep 
that down.” 

“ How do you account for that?” 

** The animosities of the priesthood are so great — ^pardon the remark 
-—against England, and knowing— or, at least, believing — that from the 
sister country must spring the remedies which will Iventually restore 
Ireland to prosperity, they naturally endeavour to counteract all im-’ 
prdvement. I speak of the priestiiood as a body ; there are, of course, 
individual exceptions.” 

2c2 
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And the source of this animosity,” inqmred the Englishman, whence 
is it ?” 

'^That she is a Ph)testant oountiy. This is the chief source, but 
there are other minor ones/* 

The carriage continued its way, and, ere long, drew up before the 
gates of a laigo but half-ruined mansion. Doors were broken, windows 
shattered, outbuildings dilapidated. A case of greater neglect could 
scarcely be witnessed. The gardens and pleasure-grounds bore the ap- 
pearance of waste land, and the same scene of neglect extended itself for 
miles and miles. Hedging, ditching, draining, felling, fencing 1 what a 
field for labour presented itself to the eye ! — and few could £>ubt that 
such labour would be amply repaid. 

But a few minutes after the carriage was out of sight of the Irish, 
two priests came suddenly upon the scene. One was their customary 

S r, Father Phelim, the other was known to the people as Father 
olas. The latter made occasional visits to the parish— one every two 
years or so — ^and as he was always treated with the greatest deference by 
Father Phelim, it may be supposed he held a higher preferment, and 
was, perhaps, a sort of overlooker. Father Phelim himself was a good- 
humoured, easy little body, scolding his flock very little, and finding fault 
with few. Provided he and his “ niece,” who kept house for him, were 
left alone quietly in the residence dignified with the name of the Priest’s 
House,” he interfered but little with them. The whole mass — those who 
were capable of it— rose from their slouching positions at the appearance 
of their pastors, reverently greeting them. 

“ Who were those parties ?” inquired Father Nicholas, pointing in the 
direction which the chaise had taken. 

Many a scowl gathered around, and many a voice uttered the word, 
English.*' 

It took the road to the great house,” continued one ; “ maybe they 
are thinking to look at the land.” 

Never let them become your masters, my children,” exclaimed Father 
Nielfdas, the excitement of anger knitting up his brow ; never let^it 
be smd that a faithful Catholic population was lorded over by a Pro- 
testant despot. Erase from the surface of your soil these odious anoma- 
lies ; they would sap our faith, destroy our salvation, lead your children 
to be their slaves and serfs. Never, until these Protestants — these chil- 
dren of the devil — shall be rooted out from amongst us, will Ireland 
regain peace, and you prosperity. Let it be your care, the thwarting of 
these I^otestants — ^let it be your continued theme, at uprising and down- 
sitting, the hatred you must cherish to these heretics. Come to the 
chapel on Sunday, my children, all of ye that are able. We will make 
this theme the subject of our discourse, and give you advice upon it.” 

The exemplaiy priest moved away, followed by Father Phelim. A 
murmur of thankful applause followed them from the sufferiDg groups^; 
but Aey had spoken not a word in jity of those sufferings, or given any 
hope that they ulhdd be mitigated. 

The chaise had stopped before the great gates — if anything so dilapi- 
dated could deserve the name — and the three gentlemen aU^ted and 
walked up to the dwelling, the agent producing a key from his podket 
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which opened the hall-doors. The younger^ and chief of the party, was 
George Vansittart. He had come to look oyer the estate with a view 
to its purchase. The^ex-agent had been appointed to show the place ; 
and the third gentleman was Mr. Vansittart’s solicitor. 

Years ago — it must now be ten,” observed Mr. Vansittart, in the 
course of the day — ‘‘ when I was a very young man, I came to this place 
on a visit to its proprietor, Lord SpendalL It struck me as being a per- 
fect Eden, or, at least, that it might be made such. I saw tmngs of 
course with the warmth of colouring which belongs only to the morning 
of life ; and it may be that the regret for the rack and min to which 
ihe place was even then fast hastemng, endowed its natural beauties with 
a deeper charm.” 

I remember it^ sir,” interposed the agent. Lord Spendall’s visits 
here were not so many as to n^e the recollection of them difficult.” 

What think you?” inquired Mr. Vansittart of bis lawyer, as they 
stood together on the lawn some hours later. 

It is a ffiir field ; the materials are here in abundance, but— the 

working ! With English labourers, indeed ” 

‘‘ No,”^ interrujpted Mr. Vansittart. ‘‘ Those wretched men that we 
passed this morning have grown u^n the soil, and I, for one, will never 
add insult to injuries by bringing mther strangers to usurp their places.” 

“ You will never tame them^^ observed the agent. 

^ If I come hero I shall txy it,” was the rejoinder of Mr. Van- 
sittart. 

I believe, sir,” observed the agent, ** you have now seen all.” 

** I have seen quite sufficient,” returned Mr. Vansittart. A few 
days for consideration, and then for the decision.” 

“Will it be out of place, sir,” resumed the agent, “if I presume, at 
this stage of the proceedings^ to speak a word for myself? Should you 
become the proprietor of the estate, you will be wanting an agent 
here ; may I hope that my attention to the interests of my former em- 
ployers, and the testimonials I hold from them, will plead with you in 

favour?” 0 

“ I shall not require an agent,” replied Mr. Vansittart. 

“Sir?” 

“ Should the estate become mine, I shall be my own agent— live upon 
the spot, and direct the working of my plans.” 

The agent’s countenance expressed unqualified suiprise, and he an- 
swered, a smile breaking his lips, 

“ I will give you three months, sir, to try that, but you may rely upon 
it that before those three months are elapsed, you will have been worried 
back to England in disgust.” 

Some days later, a young and gentle woman stood at one of the front 
windows of an elegant mansion at the west-end of London, looking from 
time to time anxiously towards the road. But the hours went on, and 
whoever she was expecting came not. The dusk of the early spring 
evening was speedily gprowing into darkness, and, witii a slow step, she 
tamed from the windows, and stirred the lire into a blaze. 

At that very moment, even as she held the polished poker in her hand} 
certain sounds smote upon her ear. A carriage had driven up; the hall- 
door was opened ; andf a step was heard ascending the stairs— ihe quicks 
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active step of George Yansittart. He closed the door behind him, and 
held his wife to his heart; a better and a truer one never beat. 

**Oh, George, I have been looking for you these two hours!” she 
murmu^. 

The train was behind its time, Lucy. Have you dined ?” 

Of course not. I waited for you.” 

And the children, my love, how are they ?*' 

She went to the bell and rang it twice. It was the nurse’s signal. 
Poor little things ! the hour for tfieir coming down to dessert was past, 
and they had been waiting impatiently. Nurse carried the youngest, but 
the other three jumped about their papa, struggling noisily for the first 
kiss. Four lovely children they were, and with dispositions as tractable 
as their forms were fair. It was a pleasant sight — a domestic scene that 
you would be puzzled to see out of England. The nurse, being sent by 
her mistress to fetch some letters from another room, had placed the baby 
upon the ground, and there it sat, crowing, and knocking its coral and 
against the carpet ; whilst Mr. Yansittart, breaking from the little 
arms that entwined him, raised the infant from the carpet, and caressingly 
tossed and played with it. The fire threw its chee^ul glow upon the 
group, and Mrs. Yansittart looked on, her heart throbbing with holy 
affection, and her eyes glistenmg. Tears rise unbidden at these moments 
—moments that can only be known by a happy wife and mother. 

They were again in the same room later in the evening, George Yan- 
sittart and his wife. He had been giving her the particulars of his 
Irish journey — his observations and his opinions. He did not conceal 
from her the wearing crossings and difficulties he should certainly have 
to surmount in the onset : but he dwelt fondly upon the good that would 
be ultimately effected, and the reward that must in time be his. A fair 
and flourishing estate — ^a contented and attached peasantry, those un- 
happy sons of the soil, whom he had now seen in all the miseries of 
neglect and want, restored to days of peace — the approbation of a good 
conscience, and the hope that his example would induce others like him- 
self to try the same experiment, and so rescue some small portion of 
Ireland from the abyss into which she had sunk. 

Then you have finally decided in the affirmative ?” his wife remarked. 

I have fully discussed the scheme with my lawyer and the agent,” 
he replied, and I have deliberated much upon it myself, and weight 
it in all its bearing.” 

And your decision, George ?*’ she asked again. 

To enter upon it at once. Lucy, this has been my Day-Dream for 
years.” 

II. 

The months went on — ^it may be four or five — and wonderful altera- 
tions, and improvements had been set on foot on the estate, which, as a 
substitute for its real name, we will call Balmayne. The finest pisantiy 
in the world,” that portion of them, at least, indigenous to the soil of 
Balmayne, h^ been shamefully bitter and hostile at first, but patience 
and perseverance had overcome their antipathy. Comfort and, relief 
had been the primaiy assistance held out to them— relief from the 
ample means and liberal hand of Mr. Yansittart. They were begini^g 
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now to oomprehend that a kind, considerate master, days passed in 
labour for which they were equitably remunerated, wholesome cabms, a 
warm hearth, food evj|^ day, renewed health, and judicious encoun^- 
ment and counsel, were not bad substitutes for abandonment, famine, 
disease, ill-feeling, and cursing, although the author of all this change 
a Protestant and an Englishman. Father Nicholas had left for a 
distant part of Ireland long before Mr. Yansittart’s arrival ; and though 
Father Phelim did rave a Tittle at first, and conjure his flock, with tears 
in his eyes, never to accept a penny from, or do a stroke of work for, 
this alien, yet when he saw, with the gradual change, how much less of 
troublesome complaints there were, and how many more pennies came 
in to him at the Sunday mass, he made a pause in his urging and abuse. 
It cannot be supposed he became a convert himself to the new plans, 
but he did learn to look approvingly upon the good order and comfort 
ensured by their working, so far as silently to withdraw all marks of 
disapprobation, and let things take their course. Neither had Mr. 
Vansittart disregarded the moral reformation of his poor dependents, or' 
the salutary training of their children. Schools had been instituted for 
the latter, provided with suitable teachers ; and the acquaintance they 
had formerly made with much that was btid, was being, as far as pos- 
sible, counteracted. 

It was a contrast suggestive of much serious thought, the evening 
which witnessed the arrival of Mrs. Vansittart and her children, and t^e 
day when her husband had driven up, accompanied by his solicitor and 
the agent, to look at the estate. Then the starving mob had hooted and 
scofied at the new comers, the chaise perhaps narrowly escaping an 
attack : but now, as Mrs. Vansittart*s carriage drove in sight, and she 
sat in it by the side of her husband, who had gone to the coast to meet 
her, these same men desisted from their several employments, and with 
happy countenances and pleasant words of greeting waved their shaggy 
hats over their heads, and prayed openly, one and all, for a blessing upon 
her — upon her and Mr. Vansittart. 

I will look about me a little, now,” she said to her husband, as she 
alighted from the carriage. 

“ You are not too tired, Lucy ?” 

No, no ; just a few paces. I am anidous to see the place.” 

He walked with her. ** By its aspect now,” he observed, you must 
not judge of what the estate will be. It has been made to look a little 
less like a wilderness, and that is all os yet.” 

** But I see nothing of the extreme desolation you spoke of, George,” 
she observed, in the progress of their walk, or of the wretchedness of 
the people.” 

That has been remedied, Lucy. I could not expect these men to 
work for me with a will, until they had a decent cabin to put their heads 
into at night, and a meal to eat in it. Had these ameliorations not been 
required, the out-door improvements would have been by now more for* 
ward. But we get on very welL” 

How do you them — these men ? They look rough.” 

** The purest diamond wears the roughest surface — is^ there not suidi' 
a ssKing?** he added, smiling. ** When you are acquainted witH these 
Irishmen, Lucy, you will judge as I do— that they are faithful and warm- 
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h^^ed ; and, where they are attached, industrious. I could not wish a 
hottOT race of labourers.” 

** They seem attached to you, if we may judge^by their actions and 
looks as we pass,” she observe. 

They are so. I had a world of trouble at first. I believe one with 
less patience or less hope than I had would have given up the struggle in 
despair. The difiSculty was to convince them tbt I had as much their 
good in view as 1 had my own. They looked upon me as their moat 
bitter enemy, and could not be brought to understand or to imagine that 
I could be anything else.” 

That feeling has been overcome ?*’ she asked, anxiously. 

Quite — quite. How could it be otherwise, doing for them what 1 
have done ? There is not a body of labourers on any estate in England, 
Lucy, who need be more contented than these.” 

'^^at buildings are those ?” inquired Mrs. Vansittart, pointing to 
some whose view they had just come upon. 

They are the schools,” replied her husband. I wrote you word I 
hod established them.” 

“ And are they well attended ?” 

“ Now they are. At first there was a strong prejudice against them, 
but when the few whose children came, told how much more tractable 
and better these children were daily becoming, it induced others to join ; 
and now we have nearly all. These things cannot be accomplished in a 
day, Lucy ; it takes time and conviction to subdue long*standiug pro- 
jumces.” 

“ Do you interfere with their religion ?”, 

** Oh, Lucy, no! I did not come to sow discord in the country.” 

Yet, in the Roman Catholic religion there are grievous errors,” she 
said, timidly. 

My dear wife,” he answered, true religion may be embodied in 
these words : ^ To he good, and to do good/ Whatever errors there may 
be in a man’s creed, if he so will it, they are no errors to him. There 
are good Catholics, as well as good Protestants, who seek to do their 
duty to God and to their neighbour. To he good, and to do good. It 
is this religion which we strive to inculcate upon these hitherto neglected 
children, but we interfere not with the faith they have inherited from 
their forefathers.” 

** Ever sound-judging and considerate, George,” she whispered, pressing 
his arm ; “ ever, ever right.” 

They stood together upon the rising ground of the lawn, on their 
return, before entering their residence. The beams of the sun were 
sinking in the west, but its golden light still lingered over the lands. 
It was a lovely scene — a scene full of promise and hope for the future. 

The work can scarcely be said to be begun,” he remarked to his 
wife, leaning on the low, ornamental iron gate, which opened from the 
lawn on the western side of the house, and gazing around him. In 
a twelvemonth’s time from this, Lucy, jrou wiU not know the place.” 

She did not speak, but stood there silently by his side, ^quiescing in 
all he uttered. 

life holds forth to us a bright prospect, Lucy,” he oantioued,. taking 
her hand, that it might rest in his. To rescue this fine estate finam 
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nuD, and cultivate it that it may yield its increase ; to elevate its nn- 
happy people from the excess of misery and degradation, and lead them 
to u^ulness and peace; to train their children to serve ours when we 
shall be no more, and to teach ours, W precept and example, how to 
sepay and sustain for ever these, their (lependents ; and to know that in 
the end, when we are laid upon our dying beds, we shall have it in our 

S ^wer to thank God for His mercy in having enabled us to Uve here a 
e of usefulness. Think not I was a visionary enthusiast, my dear wife, 
when I said that for years this liad^been my Day-Dream.” 


III. 

Tiie twelvemonth spoken of by George Vansittart flew by, and once 
more he stood with his wife in a room which overlooked the lands. The 
change he had so fondly anticipated had indeed taken place, and the 
estate was now flourishing and prosperous. All his plans had been well 
carried out. Buildings had been reared, unsightly or useless ones taken 
down, and the land had been drained, dug, fenced, planted, sown, and 
reaped. And for him who had accomplished this, what reward was 
there ? Even that which ho had promised himself : the blessing of a 
good conscience, at peace with God, and with the world ; the knowledge 
that he was pursuing the path of usefulness, and fulfilling his duties to 
the best of his abilities ; and the satisfaction of seeing that he had 
difiused happiness to scores of his fellow- creatures, who, witliout his 
help, would probably have sunk under their intolerable burdens. Oh ! 
that Ireland could find a few more, such as be, to hasten to her rescue ! 

Mr. Vansittart stood there at the window, pointing out to liis wife 
the glowing appearance of the harvest fields, and what a fine luxuriance 
seemed to rest universally on the plains. It was some weeks since she 
saw the prospect from that commanding window. She had but recently 
risen from a sick bed, for another child had been added to their family. 
He had passed his arm round her, to support her still delicate frame, and 
they remained together, gazing on the smiling promise of plenty, which, 
]|ut for Mr. Vansittart, had never been seen there. 

^^See, Lucy,” he observed to his wife, as two dark forms passed 
rapidly across the land in the distance, there goes Father Phellm, and 
some one with him.” 

Another priest, I think,” she answered ; “ at leasts it looks so from 
here.” 

It was another priest. About half an hour previously, who should 
arrive in the territory of Balmayiie, at the house of the parish priest, after 
more than eighteen months’ absence, but Father Nicholas. Heavens, 
what a terrible rage he was in ! In vain Father Phelim shook, and 
cowered, and deprecated, and invented a heap of stories to secure his own* 
woBtacy ; for so the senior father designated his having suffered his 
flock to become contented servants of the Protestant — ^this new Mrk 
Vanrittart. All to no purpose. Father Nicholas stormed, and raved, 
and cursed. Cursed t — a priest curse ? He did. He cursed Mr. Vaxi- 
aittart with a thousand curses ; he cursed the whole I'oce of Protestants ; 
mit xnore still, he bestowed a share of expletives upon Father Phelim 
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biiiiself; and finally, taking his ptiesfiy hat) he rushed out of the house, 
commanding Father Phelim to follow him. 

^ Look you,” he raved, as they walked along, ‘‘ means must be put in 
force to stop this pernicious state of things. A iiuthful Catholic flock 
lorded over by a Protestant master, and attached to him ; fed by his 
hand, and ready to lick it, as does a hound ! What would become of 
Ireland's independence— of Ireland’s long-tried feith? What would 
eventually become of us, her slaving but faithful priesthood, if these ex- 
amples are to multiply in the land? Instead of fostering their natural 
hatred to Protestants and to Englishmen, and exhorting them untiringly 
to hunt them out of the island, or never to rest until it is accomplished 
you have suffered their feeling for this new comer to change its nature 
and ripen into love.” 

“ It— it — was what they got : the benefits — ^the food and the fuel — and 
the kind treatment,” panted Father Phelim, not knowing what to say, or 
where to turn, from the angry and crimsoned countenance of his provoked 
superior, and wishing he could sink into the ground, or take a soaring 
flight over the hills, as the birds did, or else that he was safe at home 
with his “ niece,” locked up in some comer cupboard, where the eyes and 
voice of old Nicholas could not penetrate — “ it was all that which made 
the flock turn to him with kindliness.” 

“ Of course it was that,” screamed Father Nicholas ; “ do you take me 
for as great a fool as yourself, not to know what it was ? And for that 
very reason you should have counteracted his plans. A people sunk in 
famine will not be long in attaching themselves to those who raise them 
into plenty. You should have thwarted this man and his measures.” 

Wovt could 1 thwart them?” humbly pleaded Father Phelim. ‘^1 
did all in my power, but I could not stop nis buying the estate, and set- 
ting the men to work on it. I could not stop the bread and the meat 
which he gave, and the erecting of cabins, and the paying for their labour, 
and all the rest of it. And — and — as for the schools,” proceeded Father 
Phelim, conscious that there lay the worst grievance, “ they teach nothing 
in them that can undermine their faith.” 

“ You fool 1 you utter fool !” stuttered Father Nicholas, provoked bA 
yond all bounds ; ‘‘ don’t they teach them to he good and moral ? Don^ 
they teach them to be thinking and reasoning beings ? Let them once 
become this, and our absolute rule is over for ever.” 

“ I don’t think these low Irish can be made reasoning beings,” depre- 
cated Father Phelim, praying that his reverend compeer might be sud- 
denly taken with the cholera, or any other malady that would deprive 
him of his tongue. “ Their natures are so thoroughly ” 

A blighting curse interrupted him, and the voice of Father Nicholas 
hissed harshly in his ear. 

“ Were there no other means to undermine the influence of this vain 
EngUsliman, you should have resorted to the last: that was in your 
power.” 

The younger priest’s face became a glowing red, and he turned his 
eyes, for the first time, full upon his superior. 

“ A denunciation should have been hurled against him, this George 
Vansittart; he should have been cursed from the altar-— os he muH 
he now V* 
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Father PheHm’s limbs shook a little^ while the dread whisper of his 
companion rang in his eai% He was a kind-hearted man by nature and 
had never yet heard the denunciation of a life without a shudder. But 
he neither objected nor remonstrated : he dared not have done either, nor 
was it in his line of duty. 

^ Denounced from l£e altar/’ repeated Father Nicholas, as if it gra- 
tified him. to dwell upon the theme, ^^and that without delay. I do not 
leave the place until I see the work accomplished.” 

He strode on with giant strides/ Father Phelim’s short legs trotting 
after him, on the run. They entered the first cabin they came to, which 
was. inhaUted by a family bearing the name of Fitzgerald. . They were 
somewhat superior, at least the wife was, to most of the labourers. In 
edrly life she had been assistant lady’s maid to the Countess of Spendall, 
had resided with the family in England, and she had infused a dash of 
refinement (comparatively speaking) into her home, and brought up lier 
children in a better manner than is customary with Irishwomen in her 
class of life. For the husband, ho was a good-humoured, easy man, in- 
clined to be idle, and, when he could get it, given to whisky. There 
were three children. The eldest, Hary, had married and gone to reside 
with her husband at a distance ; but he died within the first year, and she 
came back to her parents : the second daughter had been taken by Mrs. 
Vansittart as laundry-maid, and the third child, a boy, was not yet 
thirteen. 

As the priests entered the cabin, the lad was seated on a stool reading 
from a book which he held upon his knee, and his sister leaned over his 
shoulder, partly reading with him, partly setting him right when he 
mispronounced the long or Iiard English words. They both, with the 
mother, rose dutifully at the presence of their reverences. 

What book is that ?” inquired Father Nicholas, after hearing from 
the woman tliat Ned, as she styled her husband, had not yet come in 
from labour. 

. It is Or— a — book,” stammered the boy, somewhat alarmed at the 

aspect of Father Nicholas. 

k *‘I see it is a book,” repeated the holy father. ‘‘Read me the 
tie.” 

“ ‘ The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ ” 

The priest had been in the remains of a passion before, but it was now 
augmented into os great a one as it was possible for a holy man to go 
into. He turned a withering look upon the unhappy Father Fhelim. 

“ Is this the care you take of your flock ?” he exclaimed, his lips livid 
with rage, although the tones of his voice were low and measured. Who 
permitted this to frdl into their hands ?” 

“How did you become possessed of this hook?” reiterated Father 
Phelim, holding the culprit, the boy, at arm’s length, and imitating the 
harsh tones of bis superior as cleverly as he could. “ Who gave it you?” 
“ My sister,” sobbed the boy, nearly frightened to death. 

“ So ! It was f^ur doings !” uttered Father Phelim, turning to the 
yomig woman with one of tlie most indignant looks he could put on. 

“ Not her,” broke in the lad. “ The one what is at the big house.” 

, “ The book is a good book,” said Mary, tim^y.^ It contains ” ^ 

“ But not for indiscriminate readers — ^not for the ignorant,” interrupted 
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Father Nicholas fiercely. ** The volume, properly ez^undefi to you by 
CRmelvee^ would be productive of good ; but its doctrines, read W you, 
with your own interpretation of them, might bring perdition. Hand it 
over to me.” 

The boy obeyed, and Father Nicholas took possession of the Testa- 
ment ** Never let me hear of your touching one again !” he exclaimed ; 
^^you must do penanoe for this. And for you,” he continued, turning to 
the mother, be more wary for the future. Ask yourself whether it is 
possible that you can be numbered with the faithful, thus to peril the 
souls of your children. The one sent to live and serve out her days 
amongst our enemies, the heretics ; the minds of the others perverted by 
tlie doctrines these heretics promulgate.” 

The woman, by way of atonement, set up a sort of semi-howl, much 
patronised amongst the Irish. 

Send your husband up to me at nine to-night, at his reverence, 
Father Phelim’s,” concluded the priest, as he left the cabin, after motion- 
ing Father Phelim, with awfully black looks, to pass out first. 

And Father Phelim was conscious he deserved them ; for, had not his 
want of watchfulness caused a copy of Our Saviour's Testament to find its 
way to the private reading of his submissive fiock ? Dangerous study ! 

They entered the next cabin, and then the next, and so on in succes- 
sion ; not all that day, but by the next, eveiy cabin had been visited, and 
every male head of it seen. Loud, and hot, and angry was the con- 
verse of Father Nicholas with those Irishmen, as he spoke away in their 
native tongue. Against whatever he may have uttered, there was no 
appeal ; a Roman Catholic dares not gainsay, or dissent from, the argu- 
ments of his priest, or attempt to disobey his commands — no matter 
what their nature may be. But the inmates of those cabips universally 
wore an air of gloom after the priests’ departure. The men threw aside 
their pipes, as in deep grief or perplexity, and laid their heads upon the 
rude settles, and kept silence ; and more than one woman rocked her 
baby to sleep, blinded by her own tears, as she unconsciously, fSrom the 
association of ideas, chanted over it the death wail. 

4 

IV. 

Has it ever been your fiate, reader, to hear, in one of Ireland’s Roman 
Catholic churches, a human being cursed from the altar ? — ^to sit and 
listen, while a fellow-creature is doomed to death — doomed by those 
who have no more right to assume the attributes of that Divine Being, 
in whose hands are alone the issues of life and death, than you have ? 
In all probability this pain has hitherto been spared you, and oh, may it 
ever be so ! 

On the Sunday following the arrival of Father Nicholas, the usual 
crowded congiepition poured into the little parish church of Balmayne. 
It consisted entirely of the poor, and was more numerous than usual, f(»r 
they dared not remain away ; Father Nicholas had commanded their 
attendance, and they never thought to dbobey, although they knew that 
they were about to near one, whom they lov^ and revered, doomed to 
death. Father Nicholas preached the sermon ; need you ask what was 
its purport, or against whom he preached? Eveiy word and thought 
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tliftt could tend to inflame his hearers agunst their benefactor waa gtren 
utterance to, and, ere they left the church, that terrible curs^ too 
terrible to be related here, liad been invoked against George Yansittart. 

They walked away gloomily, not knowing, each one, but upon Atm 
might fall the lot to do the deed of darkness* They knew that ere tihe 
following Sabbath-day coine rouiid, the murder must be accomplished 
—-ordinary opportunity being afforded — their oath bound them to it. 
The Irish are nationally and naturally improvident, seldom anticipating 
the future ; but it did occur to a few to ask themselves whether, when 
their benefactor was gone, th(^ should be again reduced to the state of 
abject misery from which he had rescued them. Yet be you assured of 
one thing — that not an individual of those Catholic Irishmen hesitated 
at the accomplishment of the crime, or asked himself whether there was 
any manner of escape for Mr. Yansittart, or even glanced, for ono single 
moment, at the foul wrong they were doing him : their priest had Imd 
his command upon them, and that command was all-sufficient. They 
knew that their deepest claims of gratitude were due to Mr. Yansittart ; 
their heart acknowledged such ; and many would rather have been told to 
destroy their own brother ; yet they no more thought of the possibility of 
evading the crime, and suffering the man to live, than you who read this 
think of committing it. 

Things went on peaceably until tho Friday morning, when on that 
day occurred a sad event — not one, however, bearing any relation to the 
contemplated murder. Mary Fitzgerald, as she was commonly called— 
the name acquired by marriage being usually left in abeyance — had gone 
up to the great house” on an errand to her sister Fanny. The latter, 
with another female servant, was in the washhouse in the course of her 
duties, and, after a few minutes’ conversation with her, Mary turned to 
leave, asking If she could take then a basket which belonged to her. 

^‘Yes, you can have it,” was the younger girl’s reply. “It is up 
there.” 

She pointed as she spoke to a nail immediately over the furnace, or 
copper, where the basket was hanging, and Mary leaned over the furnace 

# get it, but it was somewhat difficuft to reach. 

“ Take care of your clothes,” observed one of the girls, for the door of 
the grate was open, and the fire was blazing away. “ You had better 
get a chair.” 

Unheeding this advice, Maiy, simply pulling up her gown a little in 
fronts still kept sketching after the basket. She was unconscious of any- 
thing amiss, but a scream from the two servants caused her to draw back. 
Her petticoats had caught fire, and she was speedily enveloped in flames. 

It is possible the otiier two might have put them out before much 
injuiy was done, but their presence of mind was gone in the overpower- 
ing terror. They threw tne door open, and screamed aloud. 

Assistance came. Two men who were passing near, from the stables, 
ran up and extinguished the flames. It cdl seemed to be but the work 
of a^minute ; nevertheless, the unhappy girl had received her death- 
warrant. 

“Not here, not b'ere,” she cried, in agony, as they prepared to take 
her to a chamber ; “ I could not die in peace, away from home and mother. 
Bear me thither.” 
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Had Mr. or Mrs. Vansittart been present, or, indeed, any of the upper 
servants, they might have essayed to oppose her wish. ]But the lower 
orders of Irish are astonishingly superstitious, and the words, I could 
not die in peace away from home,” were quite sufficient to induce them 
at once to convey her to it, in the best manner they could. 

« << For the love of Heaven,” cried Ae head nurse, an Englishwoman, 

when the shocking account was taken to the nursery, ‘Mon*t let it get to 
the ears of my mistress ! It would be enough to kill her, weak as she is.” 
Mr. Vansittart, also, judged it expedient to adopt the same caution with 
regard to his wife. 

So the children were duly warned ; the nurse, as a double precaution, 
for the present, ordering the elder ones to be taken out for a walk. In 
the evening, however, after dinner, Mrs. Vansittart sent for them to stay 
with her. It was the first secret the children had ever kept from their 
mother, and the consciousness that they possessed one, imparted a con- 
straint to their manner. 

George,*' she said, addressing* her eldest boy, *‘why are you so 
silent r 

As a matter of course, he was more silent still at the question, and not 
one of the others spoke. But their looks betrayed them, and Mrs. Van- 
sittart saw there was something to be told, though to all her questions 
she could get no reply. 

Do not ask him any more, mamma,” whispered little Kate, who was 
only four years old, ‘‘because he must not tell you.” 

“ Who says lie must iiol^ Katie ?” returned Mrs. Vansittart. 

“ Nurse said so.” 

“ Nurse f'* interrupted their mother. “ Nurse never desires you to 
conceal things from mo.” 

“ But papa said we must not tell you,” cried George. 

The colour rose for an instant to Mrs. Vansittart’s face ; but she 
spoke, after reflection : 

“ George, this is some secret ; something has happened.” 

“ Oh, yes, mamma, something very frightful,” he answered, with tears 
in his eyes. “ But papa charged us all not to tell you, so we cannot.** ^ 

Mrs. Vansittart summoned the nurse, and questioned her. The s4P 
vant could not conceal the facts now, and her mistress was soon in pos- 
session of the dreadful story. 

‘‘Help me on with my things, nurse,” she smd, in a faint tone; “ I 
must go and see her.” 

“ Dear madam, no I” cried the servant, startled. “ You could do her 
no good, and the sight may be too much for you. She is dreadfully 
burnt, they say.” 

“ My shawl,” was the reply of Mrs. Vansittart. “ I cannot let the 
poorg^rl die in this neglected manner.” 

“ My master went there as soon as he heard of it, and sent for the 
doctor, and ordered them to have everything necessary,” remonstrated the 
servant “ Fray, ma’am, do not venture. Linen and everything else has 
been sent down.” 

Mrs. Vansittart unheeded the nurse, and started on her errand. It was 
the first time she had been abroad since her confinement and she felt 
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scarcely able to walk. But the cabiu was situated not far from her home, 
and she gained it. 

The unfortunate girl was dying. The only part of her which liad 
escaped the flames was her face, and that lay pale and damp upon the 
pillow. She was conscious, thoi^ wandering at moments. 

It is a fearful death to die,’* aned the weeping mother to Mrs. Van* 
sittart; but her state of mind is happy, the virgin be praised! I sent 
for his reverence this afternoon, and he was out ; but I have now^ sent 
Fanny again, and expect him every moment. He will make it all 
straight for her, and see her soul safely through purgatory." 

May Heaven bless you, iny lady!” murmured the suffering invalid, 
as Mrs. Vansittart leaned over her — ** bless you and your children I 
You have done for us all wliat no others have ever done in life.” 

“Have you no desire to express — no wish?” questioned Mrs. Van- 
sittart. “ Are you perfectly reconciled to die ?*' 

“ She has but one wish, iny lady,” interrupted the mother, “ and that 
she did but mention once ; for it is next to impossible that it could be 
gratified.” 

But one wish," echoed the dying girl, making a movement as if she 
would have clasped her hands together. 

“ And that one, Mary?" inquired Mrs. Vansittart. 

“ Oh, iny lady, inquire not,” was the feeble answer. “ It is' the 
thought of that which makes me rebellious against deatli. That it 
should have come now !” 

Mrs. Vansittart turned to the mother for an explanation. 

“ We knew Mary would not be a long liver, my lady; for, you see, 
ever since her husband’s death, the presentiment has been upon her that 
. she should not bo long after him ; but her prayers have always been that 
she might not be taken until she had saved sufficient to carry her corpse 
to where his lies. She had already begun a little store towards it. It 
seems she gave him the promise when the death-agony was upon him.” 

“ Oh, that I had lived — that I had lived till I was able to accomplish 
it!” was the faint prayer that came upon their ears. 

^ 3frs. Vansittart considered. She knew where the husband lay, and 
Ino could give a random guess what the cost would be to convey the 
remains of Mary thither. She wondered whether Mr, Vansittart would 
consent to incur the expense : yet she looked at the hapless girl stretched 
before her, hastening on to another world, and she knew that this 
disappointment was contributing to render her passage thither restless. 

« Mary,” she said, wiping the dew from her brow, “ if it depended 
upon myself alone, I would at once gpve you the promise that this desire 
should be accomplished ; but I will speak to Mr. Vansittart# ^ I expect he 
will be at home when I return ; and if he can grant you this request, I 
will send you word to that effiset.” 

** Oh, my lady, you were evw too good— you— —he— all of you, ever 
too good! And if— if— if— it seemed as if one of those fits of aberra- 
tion was coming over her— ‘‘ if it has fallen upon hinty> do the deed,” 
she continued, speaking in a low whisper, and glancing towards her 
father, who still sat lowering in the chimney-corner, as he h^ done evw 
since the lady’s entrance, ‘‘ never, never think that his heart is in it. His 
oath to the priest binds him, and it must be executed ; otherwise he wouldi 
sooner cut off his right hand than commit it.” 
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** Mliat do you mean ?” inquired Mrs. Vansittart. 

The lot fell upon him,” she continued to whisper, her glassy eyes bent 
in the direction of the cabin-door, just outside of which stood the mother, 
looking out for the priest ; and it was evident, by the fixed stare of those 
eyes, turned, as it were, within her, ^t she was communing with her- 
self rather than speaking to Mrs. VanKtart Beyond all doubt her mind 
was not in a perfectly sane state : facts and insanity, recollection and for- 
getfulness, seemed to be strangely mixed up together. Had she been in 
her dear senses, she would have lain and died a thousand times rather 
than have given utterance to what she was now saying. In the even- 
ings, when ye shall be sitting by yourself, a lone woman,” she continued, 
** surrounded by yoar orphan children, and you fed indined to curse the 
hand that made you so, oh! blame him not entirely; think that, left to 
himself he would sooner have laid his body down for ye to walk upon, 
than have joined in this. He would have been content to fight for ye 
both, for ye all, until his life’s blood had oozed from his heart ; and he 
would do it still, but that fate has cast the deed u|>on him, and he may not 
gainstw it.” 

^ Mary, I cannot understand what you mean ; but be still and calm, for 
your own sake.” 

^e raised her unfortunate hands, raised them in their pain, all wrapped 
in cottons as they were, and laid them upon Mrs. Vansittart’s arm, speak- 
ing in a more dread whisper ; but still it seemed that she was addressing 
some imaginary being, and not Mrs. Vansittart. 

Oh ! my lady, try not to curse him ; by your own kind heart, and 
by the peaceful heavens above us, 1 conjure you, do not curse him ; when 
time shall have worn away your first burst of anger and despair, and 
you shall look back to this time with tears, still forbear to curse him ! 
He would not willingly bring a day’s sorrow upon ye, or hurt a hair of 
your head, hu^ he has no alternative. His will is good to save, my 
lady, but ho dare not. Promise him, as he sits there, that you will try 
not to curse him.” 

“Here comes Fanny, and his reverence is following — both their 
reverences,” broke in the mother, turning from the door towards the bed. 
When, as she approached it, she caught sight of the earnest attitude of 
her daughter, and the painful, anxious expression on her countenance, 
seeming to denote that more than bodily pain oppressed her, the 
wqipan's fiice became white as marble, and a cold dew broke out 
over it. 

What has she been saying to ye, my lady ? — all in a whisper, too ; 
what is it?” 

1 think she is wandering,” replied Mrs. Vansittart. I do not 
understand what it is that she would say to me.” 

** Indeed, my lady, and she has been wandering at times since it hap- 
pened. And then she uttered things — such things, my lady !— but wc 
could make neither top nor tail of them ; and I think her mind was 
running on her dead husband. Ned,” continued the w'onian, rushing up 
to her husband, and speaking in Irish, as she seized him by the arm, what 
is it the child has been a-saying ? Look at her !” 

The man aroused himself, and glanced at bis daugliter and Mrs. Van- 
sittart. But he had been lost in his own reveries, and^had heard 
nothing. 
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Do not alarm yourself/* said Mrs. Yansittart to the woman ; ** she 
is evidently not wholly conscious. Why should it trouble you to dwell 
upon what she has been uttering ?** 

Mrs. Yansittart was perfectly calm, and the woman became reassured. 
In a few moments the priests eifieered the cabin, and Mrs. Yanrittart 
took her leave, to proceed homewards. The sun had set, but the 
large moon, nearly at the full, was above the east, giving token of a 
glorious night She hoped to find her husband at home when she 
entered ; he had gone out immediately after their dinner to look at some 
works that were progressing on the estate. Near to the house, Mrs. Yan- 
sittart met one of their men-servants. She stopped and spoke to him. 

Patrick, has your master come in ?** * 

*‘ 'Sure then ho has, my lady, but just at the moment. Indeed, and I 
don’t think he knew that ye were out, ma’am ; for I heard him suik then 
where was the mistress.” 

A few moments more, and Mr, Yansittart met his wife. He drew her 
arm within his, and gently chided her for walking to the Fitzgeralds* 
cabin, and alone. They entered the house, and passed into the western 
sitting-room, the large window of which commanded so fine a view. 
Mrs. Yansittart untied her bonnet, and laid it on the table ; she was 
much fatigued, and sank into an easy-chair by the window, Mr. Yaii- 
sitt^ standing by; and she proceeded to tell him. of this anxious 
wish of Mary Fitzgerald to be conveyed to the resting-place of her 
husband. 

Kind, kind — ever kind ! It involved but a little money, and that he 
instantaneously resolved to sacrifice, so that the ill-fated young woman 
might end her last few hours in peace. 

I will go at once, and tell her that her wish is granted,” he observed 
to his wife. 

“ You will not stay, Geor^ ?” she asked, somewhat anxiously. 

Not an instant,*’ he replied. 1 shall walk fast, and be back with 
you directly.” 

He would have turned to leave, but his wife had risen from her chair, 
and stood there, clasping. his arm. During her way back, she had been 
thinking of the strange words Mary uttered to her, and the more she 
dwelt on them, the less she Uked' their puroort. In a low whisper — low 
and dread as that in which they were spoken to her — she now revealed 
to her husband as much of them as she could remember, though i(f was 
but little of their meaning she had been able to collect, asking him, in 
conclusion, whether danger was to be dreaded. 

** Danger ?” he repeated. 

** Such things have been heard of in this countiy,” she whispered, 
clinging to him, repeatedly and repeatedly — that the Iiisb have taken 
the fives of their benefactors.” 

“Think you th^ would take mine, Lu(y ?” he returned, almost 
laughing at the improhahility of the idea. “ t^o has done^ w^ would 
do mr them what 1 have ? I do not believe there is a man on the 
estate who would not lay down his life to serve me.” 

“ Then what could Maty Fitz^^erald mean ?*’ die r^oined. 

“Her thoughts were wandenng, of course, Lucy,” he answered, 
drawing his wife closer to him, as if to leamre her. 

“ Perhaps th^ were : inde^ I fully thought so at the time. It is 

2d2 
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only in dwelling upon the matter since I left, that a fear has come upon 
me.*’ 

Lucy, my dear wife, be under no alarm,’* he uttered. ‘‘ Who has 
cause to fear such a thing so little as 1 ? Kill me I Oh, Lucy, Lucy, 
could you for a moment entertain the idea that that could be my recom- 
pense ?** 

No, she did not entertain it now ; but sad thoughts had been conjured 
up, and still she clung to him, tlie tears which h^ gathered in her eyes 
falling upon his shoulder. He strained her to his beating heart, there in 
the moonlight, and kissed the cheek that lay so passively against his. 

God in heaven bless you, my dearest !” he uttered, as he released 
her.* “ Almost immediately 1 will bo back with you.*’ 

She looked after him as he left the room. It was the last look she 
had of him alive on earth, and those words were the last she ever heard 
him utter. 

Mrs. Vaiisittart went up to her dressing-room, and ordered lights in 
it. She removed her walking things, and then went into the nursery. 

“ Nurse, are the children in bed i'** 

All but Master George, madam, and he is being undressed. Did 
you want them ?’* 

No matter. I felt nervous and out of spirits, and would have taken 
George to sit with me. But it is growing late, and he is better in J^d.” 

Mrs. Yansittart returned. Two candles wei*e on the sofa-table, in 
the dressing-room, and a w'ax taper, which she had carried in her hand, 
she laid by their side, without extinguishing it. Taking up a book, she 
began to read, and presently a maid-servant, an Irish girl, entered the 
room. 

“ The saints be good to ye, my lady !** exclaimed the girl, the moment 
she caught sight of the tnree candies, but ye surely are not burning 
three lights ! It is the token of some great evil to ye.” 

Mrs. Yansittart had heard of this su|)erstition before, so nfe in Ireland, 
that to see three lights burning at once denotes evil, aud she looked up 
and saw the girl’s white and tenided countenance. 

How can you be so simple, Bridget ? What difference can it possi- 
bly make, whether 1 bum two candles or three ?” 

For love of God, my lady, lot me put it out. 1 know some ill 
is going to fall upon the house.” 

Mrs. Yansittart handed her the taper, and the maid, taking some work 
which she had come for, retired. Tnb little incident did not tend to raise 
the poor lady’s spirits. Not that she gave a thought to the Irish supersti- 
tion, but her nerves were unstrung, and at such times a trifle upsets them. 

She sat on, waiting for her husband. Tea was ready ; he had pro- 
mised to be back for it— to be back again directly, and he came not. 
She paced the room. She asked herself what could have detained him ; 
more still, she asked herself how she could have suffered him to go out 
that night alone, with these fears upon her, and she went to the windows 
and strained her eyes in the <Brectioa he ought to come ; and still he came 
not. 

When Mrs. Yansittart left the Fitz^ralds’ cabin, the two priests had 
entered it. Father Nicholas advanced towards the bed. 

It is the judgment of the Lord !” he exclaimed, as he looked on the 
suffering form tiiat lay there. 1 told you,” he said, turning to the 
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man — I told you both/’ be continued, turning to the woman, that 
^ou were drawing down the anger of Heaven upon your heads, and now 
It has fallen. Woe, woe, woe be unto all avIio snail listen unto and take 
counsel of God’s enemies, the heretics !” 

“ Father, father!” prayed the woman, “for the love of Christ accord 
her the last sacraments, ere her soul shall have passed away.” 

** Through your children have you rebelled, and through them must 
be your punishment,” continued Father Nicholas : a just requital. 
Your younger daughter was consigned to the home of this alien family — 
suffered to live among them — suffered to become attached to them — 
suffered to listen to their pernicious doctrines. Your son was, still through 
them, encouraged to peruse a Book which we have forbidden yoU|^ and 
whose teaching, unexplained and unguided by your spiritual pastor? can 
but bo productive of evil. And for her, your daughter here, whose career 
has been suddenly stopped, it was but last week that she — she ! — dared 
to differ from us in reference to this very Book, putting forth her own 
opinion that the voluino was a good one, when we warned her against 
reading it.” 

“Father, holy father, forgive her!— forgive us all! May not the 
terrible agony that has withered her body he the expiation of her sin ? 
Oh, have mercy upon her, and save her soul, for that is rapidly passing.” 

The priest glanced towards the bed, and then at the father and mother. 
Father Phelim took a step forwards, and spoke : 

“You know, my children, how I warned you against this Englishman. 
You should- 

Ho was interrupted by the woman, who set up a loud wail ; for a 
change, it looked to be that of death, had fallen upon the bitd. 

“ For the Englishman’s sins to us — ^for ours to you — visit not God’s 
anger upou Acr,” implored the man, turning to Father Nicholas, and 
speaking for the first time. “ They wdll be expiated, both his and ours, 
before to-morrow night. Father, you know that I have sworn to accom- 
plish the deed.” 

“And tardy enough have you been over it. Five days! You might 
have accomplished it before.” 

“ I could not. I have found no opportunity, though I have watched 
for one. Never, since he has been amongst us, have I found him so little 
abroad, alone, as this week. Oh, father, the child, the child ! absolve her 
ere her soul be gone.” 

Too late, too late !” shrieked the mother, as she set up the death- 
wail. 

“ Could you expect she would he suffered to live for absolution ?” re- 
torted the priest, bending to the bed to ascertain that the mother’s words 
were true. “ Absolution for one who erred as she has done !” 

And still the mother kept on the death-wail. It was one of unusual 
anguish and despair, for that the soul hod quitted its earthly tenement 
without the forgiveness of the two worthy fathers who stood there. But 
would it for this be the less likely to obtain the forgiveness of another 
Father, to whom it had hastened ? 

It was some little time afterwards when Mr. Vansittart reached the 
cabin on his errand of mercy. The priests had left the place to return to 
Father Phelim’s, and the husband, Fitzgerald, had also disappeared. But 
the wife was there, surrounded by several neighbours, who were perform- 
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ing tbe last offices required b;jr tbe dead, and howling aloud, after the 
manner of the Irish. He remained a short time, speaking what ha might 
of comfort to the woman, and then left the cabin to go home. 

The evening was drawing on apace ; but for the moon, it would have 
been quite dark, and that, which had risen so brightly, became from time 
to time obscured by clouds. As he walked rapidly along, his thoughts 
flew back to the time when he first came to settle there. He seemed to 
see the desolation of the place then ; he looked at its smiling aspect 
now. He remembered the tenfold desolation of its unhappy people ; he 
glanced at their present prosperity. Murder his recompense ! — no, 
surely, no, while aught of gratitude and justice remained in the land. 

Even as the thoughts passed through his mind, he saw, or fancied he 
saw, a dark form moving in the distance, under cover of the hedge. He 
stood still, and looked attentively. It was surely a human being. 

Did his heart beat quicker at that moment ? Did the woids of his 
wife occur to him, that it was no infrequetit occurrence for the Irish to 
take the lives of their benefactors ? It cannot be known. But the dark, 
slouching form had stopped as ho stopped, and Mr. Vansittart, con- 
vinced that a man was hiding there, shouted out to him, inquiring what 
he did. 

There was no answer in words. A steady, unerring aim, a slight 
flash, a report which echoed through the field, a dark form stealing away 
with the flight of one who dreads detection, that was all the answer ; 
and George Vansittart was lying on the ground, with the murderer’s ball 
through his body. 

Still Mrs. Vansittart sat on alone, and still her husband came not ; 
and at length, weary, sick, terrified, she sent out in search of him. 

But a little while longer, barely a quarter of an hour of agonising 
suspense, ere the messengers returned, bearing a heavy burden. They 
comd not keep this from her, as they had kept the accident in the morn- 
ing. The servants had found him in the path ; they had almost walked 
over it — the dead body of George Vansittart ! 

Oh, what a house it was ! That ghastly sight lying in the hall, and 
shey in a state of temporary insanity, standing over it; her children, 
aroused from their beds, weeping and wailing around her in the extre- 
mity of terror. Once her voice was heard, with a shrill cry and despair- 
ing words, heard above them all, Oh, what had he done that this should 
be his recompense ?” 

Ay, what had he done ? He had devoted his time, and money, and ener- 
gies to the welfare of these Catholic Irishmen — he had lavished his heart's 
kind feelings upon them — ^he had made their happiness and the ameliora- 
tion of Irdand his Day-Dream — ^he had forsaken his own land that he 
might cherish theirs— and now, even in the very act of performing an 
act of generosity to one of their race, he had received his reward. And 
that reward ? The being hurled to the death from which he had rescued 
them, aud the brinnng sorrow worse than death upon his wife and upon 
his children. Veruy it was a fearful recompense, the recompense of 
George Vansittart. 

How many similar cases have occurred, think you, in Ireland, and are 
occurring still? 
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FEMALE NOVELISTS. 

No. IV. — The Author of “ Olive.” 

Under the generic title of die Novel, are congregated many and 
diverse species. Its unity is a huge syncretism. Its catholicity is a 
comprehension of sectaries. Its articles of faith, broad as they may be in 
definition of doctrine, will always have some subscribers who adopt a non- 
natural sense. The Novel is a title bestowed on, or claimed by, a mass 
of opposing forces ; it is supposed to sanction alike the toryism of one 
man and th^c sans-culottism of another — ^pathos m extremis^ and folly in 
cap and bells — argument in linked flatness long drawn out, and desultory 
description ever %ing off at a tangent — severe didactic morality and 
lawless indecent ribaldry — the experiences of retired maidenly innocence, 
and of cracksmen on their last legs — ^the tenddheies of Oxford tractism, 
and of Straussian a-theoloyy — the sober sadness of earnest souls, who 
write every lino under a present sense of grave responsibility, and the 
flippant dilettantism of those who descry no under-current in life, and 
hurry adown the surface stream, reckless as to the how and the whither. 
To whichever of these classes — and the enumeration might be extended 
beyond compute — the author of Olive” may belong, it is not to the last 
She is not one of the frivolous, light-headed, empty-hearted school. 
Fashion is not her first and last, and midst and without end. Let 
others, ns they list, chroniclo the soft nothings of boudoir sentiment— the 
subdued smartnesses of boudoir sarcasm : so will not she. 

Flourish, yc vulgar drivellings of the vain. 

The fill’d with folly, and the void of brain ! 

Ye Talcs of Ton sliine on for countless years, 

Proud of your idiot squires and witless peers I 
Tales of High Life, in endless beauty bloom, 

' Mirrors of grandeur in the butler's room ! 

Let accomplished gentility write itself weary on such themes; they 
shall have no aiding and abetting from one who reveres the soul of mao, 
and believes that its beauty is immense,” and who seeks to inspire 
him with a desire to weave no longer, as Emerson phrases it, a spotted 
life of shreds and patches, but to live with a divine unity.” She has 
imbibed deeply the ** life in earnest” philosophy popularised by Longfel- 
low and Tapper : her talcs seem to embody the appeal of the latter— 

Dost thou live, man, dost thou live— or only breathe and labour? 

.... For this is Death in Life, to be sunk beneath the waters of the Actual, 

Without one feebly struggling sense of an airier spiritual realm. 

She recognises the heroic beneath the broadcloth of contemporary 
common life, and extracts the romance of a heart that knoweth its own 
bitterness, and would fain let none know besides. Her novels are die 
records of inner life — ^narratives of spiritual struggles — memorials of 
lowly affection, such as would, but for such a scribe, find no acquaintance 
half a mile from home, but fade with the light of common day — live, and 
make no noise — die, and make no sign. In giving form and motion to 
her characters, she exhibits considerable skill in observation, delicate 
insight into motive, and a happy tact in the application of illustnttve 
detmls. It is to be reg^tted that she indulges in a frequent and 
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frequently wearisome habit of sermonising” on their actions<->of draw- 
ing heads of practical improvement of the subject^’ — and of spinning 
out to undue lengths the exposition of their feelings, and the reflections 
to which they give rise. Indeed, we should like her tales all the better 
were they in two volumes instead of three, and were the two supplanted 
by one we should manifest no factious opposition. Her excellent heroes 
and heroines are all given to talk, and some of their cousins to twaddle ; 
for, in her wish to b^e easy and natural in the conversation entrusted to 
them, she certainly doses us at times with rather watery draughts — 
harmless enough, no doubt, as far as tre, the recipients, arc concerned, 
but query, as regards herself. A kindred looseness and platitude attaches 
to the construction of her plots, and the elaboration of their progress. 
Story is not caiufully studied, but used too palpably as a mere mechanical 
convenience for educing the dynamics of character. There is rather a 
surfeiting of scenes of hcffrt-distraction — a sameness of sorrow — repeti- 
tion of inward conflict, recurring and re- echoing itself like the woful 
monosyllables of Greek tragedy. But it is in the natural history of 
sorrow, in the sanctuary of grief, that the fair author best reveals her 
power ; and it requires hut the experience of art, and the self-restraint 
imposed by intelligent experience, to place her beside the highest of her 
sisterhood in the reality of pathetic description. Let her cultivate this, 
rather than the lively and the Inimorous. The gods have not made her 
funny,” nor will she make herself funny. 

If those who have read the “ integral series” of our author s novels 
were more “ taken” by the “ Ogilvies” than by either of its successors, 
the probable cause lies in the freshness which it enjoyed by virtue of 
prior publication ; for, sooth to say, there is a certain sameness, not only 
of style and diction, but of invention and character, about the series, 
which palls somewhat on repetition, and leaves an impression of languor 
or satiety which attached not to the first-love. There may be greater 
force of writing and more finished skill of construction in the “ Head of 
the Family*' and in “ Olive,” but the force is but a new phase of the 
older vis, and the skill is but a variation of the former method ; and so 
tile “ Ogilvics” retain a charm de fneto^ if not dejurc^ and press a claim 
upon the memoiy by the law, qu’on revieiit toujours ses premiers 
amours.” There are few portraits in the later tales which exist not, in 
some stage of development or other, in the first. Our interest is mainly 
attracted towards Katharine Ogiivie, whose impulsive temperament, 
undisciplined susceptibility, prideful passion, and mental distresses, are 
described with high and w^ell-sustaincd ability ; it was right and proper 
(mark the atrocity to which the critical conscience is inured!) to kill 
Katharine at the close, and to make the coffin her bridal bed, and the 
shroud her wedding-garment, after a manner which would have delighted 
the Old Mortality” taste of Webster or of T. L. Beddoes. Her cousin 
Eleanor is twice as good, and — as is common in actual life as well as 
fiction — only half as interesting ; not that she is too good to be true or 
loveable ; but, somehow, a spice of error, a soup^on of mischief and wrong* 
headedness, does materially add to the flavour of character analysis. 
Hugh Ogiivie is but a lay figure ; but there is life in the death-scene of 
Sir James of that ilk, in whose worn-out brain the warp of long-ago 
memories crosses and grows tangled so strangely with the woof of to-day’s 
dull facts. We like the story of young Leigii Pennythome — wrought 
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out as it is by touches of real pathos and shrewd observation ; the balance 
of mind and matter, of intellectual culture and bodily sanity, being fatally 
disturbed by educational fallacy ; the poor lad’s experiences — now as 
diseased in mind, and now in l^y, first one overladen scale and then 
the other watching its fellow kick the beam — are narrated with touching 
and teaching effect. It is a tearful sketch, that of the dying boy lying 
on Wychnor’s shoulder, during his last drive along the Chiswick lanes — 
his head growing momently heavier, his hands damp and rigid, his eyes 
closed, and his white check looking grey and sunken in the purple even- 
ing light — followed by the beautiful calm of dissolution in his mother’s 
arms, after his Mother, you will let me go ?” in answering and ques- 
tioning appeal to her wild, earnest, beseeching gaze; and, like the 
Apostles on the holy mount, we feel a chastened fear as we enter into the 
cloud which hides him from our sight, when there falls over that twilight- 
shadowed room a solemn silence, long and doefb— in the midst of which 
the spirit passes away — and the passing is only certified w'hen, as the 
moon rises, its pale spiritual light falls on the calm face of the dead boy, 
still pillowed on his mother's breast — and when s//e, if interrogated like 
one of old, “ Is it well with the child ?” can and will answer, “ It is well.” 
Such arc the scenes in which the author excels ; but probably this one, 
of Leigh Pennythoriie’s last hour, excels them all. Lynedon is carefully 
drawn, and plays in some passionate and stirring interviews ; hut his 
masculine traits are hit off by a womanly hand. 

Turn W'C to “ Olive.” The most clamorous stickler for a knowledge 
of the antecedents, all and sundry, of a novel’s hero or heroine, must own 
himself content with a noved which, at page one of its three volumes, 
records hour the first of its heroine’s life. We are introduced to Olivo 
Hothesay at that incipient stage. hear the old nurse’s henvenuto^ 
“ Puir wee lassie, ye nae a waesomo welcome to a wacsome world !” — 
and our primary glimpse of tlie young lady reveals a small nameless con- 
cretion of humanity, as the author calls it, in colour and consistency 
strongly resembling the red earth whence was taken the father of all 
nations — no foreshadow of the coming life across the tiny purple, pinched- 
up, withered face, ‘‘which, as in .all new-born children, bore such a 
ridiculous likeness to extreme old age” — no tone of the ali-expressive 
human voice thrilling through the wail of her first utterance — no dawn 
of the beautiful human soul in her wido-opcn, meaningless eyes — in brief, 
a helpless lump of breathing flesh, faintly stirred by animal life, and 
scarce at all by that inner ]\fe which we call spirit. Is it commonplace 
to dwell on the details of babyhood ? Well, to redeem Olive’s infancy 
from that charge, she is represented as no glorious model of cradle love- 
liness — ^no peerless vision of immortality in long clothes — no radiant 
embodiment of an etherial essence, intent on a “ boatie but just a 
“ puir bit crippled lassie,” with a crooked spine. We respect an authoress 
who can produce such a herenne, and who, in place of decking her with 
hyperbolic charms even in her swaddling-robes, strikes the sad key-note 
of her after-history by putting this moral into Nurse SSlspie’s mouth : 
“ Aweel ! He kens best wlia’s made the warld and a’ that’s in’t ; and 
maybe He will gie unto this puir wee thing a meek spirit to bear ill- 
lucL Ane must wark, anither suffer. As the minister says, * It’D a’ come 
richt at last.*” And our vexation at the frivolous young mother’s repug- 
nance to her deformed child is softened by our foresight of the reidisa- 
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tioQ of that dream which suggests the name of Olive — the mother’s 
dream of losing her child, and then, after awhile, seeing at the foot of 
the bed a little angel — a child-angel — with a green olive-branch in its 
hand, and bein^ bid by its baby voice to follow, and following it acconit- 
ingly over a wide desert country, and across rivers, and among wild 
beasts ; and how at every peril the child held out the olive-branol^ and 
all was well ; and how, when the mother felt weary, and her feet were 
bleeding with the rough journey, the little angel touched them with Oie 
olive, and she was strong again ; and how, at last, they reached a beau- 
tiful valley, and the child said, You are quite safe now,” and then tlie 
white wings fell off, and theie was seen only a sweet child’s face, and the 
little one stretched out her hands and said, “ Mother !” When that 
mother was lying, long years after, on her death-bed, tended by the 
daughter she had once scornfully entreated, she recalled and recited that 
strange dream, saying, § All this has come true, save that I did not lose 
you : I wickedly cast you from me.” There is something strained in the 
character of Mrs. Rothes^, not quite pardonable on tho ground of de- 
veloping that of Olive. The father, too, seems to us rather a fusion of 
characters than a character in himself. Olive is, indeed, the only being 
in the novel who possesses a true, sustained, and vital Individuality of 
her own; for the painter Vanbrugh and his sister Meliora, though 
admired by some critics, are, to our thinking, unfinished sketches, which 
evince an sum at originality and humour, but without asserting success ; 
and again, the infidel priest and his mother, Christnl Manners and Lyle 
Denvent, able as are some of the touches by wliich they are discriminated, 
do not, either of them, stand out upon the canvas with a reality to be 
had ill remembrance, with the intensity of a presence which is not to bo 
put by. Olive we accept, and chivalrously reverence as a woman such 
SIS the world is not rife in— at once gentle and strong, meek and fcsurless, 
patient to endure, heroic to act. It is good, sis well as sad, to see the 
frail girl at the time of her father’s sudden death, and her mother’s dull 
helplessness — when “miseiy had made her very wise, very quick to 
comprehend — ^and without siirinking she talked over every matter con- 
nected with that saddest thing, a deceased bankrupt’s sale.” That is a 
fine picture of Olive, pallid and careworn, her fair hair falling neglected 
over her black dress, her hand supporting her aching brow, as she pores 
over dusty papers, pausing at rinies to speak to the hard, cold lawyer, in 
a quiet, sensible, subdued manner, of things fit only for old heads and worn 
hearts. Perhaps the author is a little too hard upon Olivo, and barely 
tempers tho wind to tho shorn lamb, as art might counsel and mercy 
incline. A blighted infancy ; a childliood of neglect, like com blasted 
before it be grown up ; a **youthheid” too alien from the joyous, and 
too well acquainted with grief; the troubles of a father's death, an em- 
barrassed res angusta domiy a mother’s blindness, unrelieved to the hour 
when her feet stumble on the dark mountains, and Olive is left alone in 
the shadow of the valley beneath ; and then the distresses caused by 
guardianship of a wilful sister; the withering dejection of one who never 
told her love, but who, like a vir»n martyr, must suffer pang by pang 
the anguish of a maiden, pure and high-minded, who has given her nem^ 
way unrequited — “ casting it down irretrievably and hopelessly at the 
feet of a man who knows not of tlie gift he has never sought to win.” 
Harold Gwynne himself is portrayed in a painstaking manner, and ia 
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meant to hvet no ordinary deg^ of interest. Bat as to the propriety* 
of niakiug his sceptical career the subject of romantic narrative, grave 
doubts may be preferred. This the author meant to challen^ vrhen, 
after presenting a collection of excerpts £rom the letters of the half-eon- 
verted freethinker, site supposes her reader to turn to the title-pifpi^ 
“ Olive, a Novd^^* and to exclaim, Most incongruous— most strange I"* 
or perhaps to accuse her of irreverence in thus bringing into a fictitious 
stoty those subjects which are acknowledged as most vital to every human 
soul, but yet which most people are content, save at set times and places, 
taciriy to ignore. Now, there are those who, as she observes, sincerely 
believe that in such works as this there should never once be named the 
Holy Name. Objecting, as we are disposed to do, to the stoiy of Harold 
Gwynne, we yet repudiate the notion timt novels are to excfiidc i*eligioii, 
and either to be “ without Go<l in the world,” or to have the altar of an 
Unknown God. We are willing to accept her definition of what a novel 
is, or rather ought to bo — namely, the attempt of one eanicst mind to 
show to many what humanity is and may become — to depict what is true 
in essence through imaginary forms — to teach, counsel, and warn, by 
means of the silent transcript of human life. “ Human life without God! 
Who will dare to tell us we should point that ?” Who, indecMl ! But be 
it remembered, that while we would protest against a novel without traces 
of the Divine, as we would against the production of “Hamlet” without the 
Prince of Denmark^ we at the same time distinguish broadly between 
the spirit of religion and the pdemics of religion — between a novel as 
the refiectioti of a holy pervading presence, and a novel as the veliicle of 
dogmatic dis[)ute. A hero inspired with thoughts that wander through 
eternity, that come from God and go to God, that with the lofty sanctify 
the low in his existence, and with one mellow hue chasten every change 
in his many-coloured life,— is a hero worthy of all acceptation, provided 
only he savour not of Salem Tabernacle, and snniEe not with the Little 
Bethelites. But a hero whose intellectual crochets, or delusions, or 
blindnesses, are to be entrusted for repairs to a fascinating heroine — a 
mental perplexity which is to be solvecl in fiction — a deep-rooted scep- 
ticism which is to lose its vis vit€B according to the artistic demands of a 
tale of the fancy, — this we cannot away with. If arguments ore used in 
a controversial fiction, w^e can never esewe the often and justly repeated 
cfuition, that here the fiicts, as well as fte arguments, are made by the 
novelist. He coins — to use the language of an Edinburgh Reviewer-— 
the premises from which his conclusions are deduced ; and he may coin 
exactly what he wants : nay, the controversial writer of fiction need not 
actually make his facts; he needs only to select them.* *lhe author of 

Olive” has not, indeed, written a polemical novel ; she not made it 
die arena for theological discussion, as Pluraer Ward did with his “ Man 
of Refinement^’* or fi)r sociological exposition, as Mr. Kingsley did with 
his “ Tailor and Poet.” But she ha s ma de enoug h of Harold Gwyn^^^ 

* “ V^^jcct on pri^pie toltories written with the purijose of illustrating an 
opinion, or establishing a doctrine. We consider this an illegitimate ^ of ^tion. 
Inction may be rightfully employed to impress upon the public mind an acknow- 
ledge truth, or to revive ana rocal a forgotten woe, — never a disputw 

one. Its appropriate aims are the delineation of life, the exhibition and analysis 
of character, the portraiture of passion, the description of nature. Polemics, 
whether religious, political, or metaphysical, lie wholly beyond its pxovinoe. — 
Edinburgh Review, No. clxxxix. 
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and his sorrowful story to justifjr a word of deprecation fi'om those who 
go not for evidences of Christianity, or restoratives of faith, to the agree- 
able prescriptions of light literature. Nor do we see a sufficient pro- 
bability in the recal of this lost sheep : he was too far gone, and on a 
path too far removed from ordinary means of recovery, to be so easily 
brought back, so courteously compliant to the exigencies of the plot. 
Sceptics of his level are not so plastic and obliging ; not even, if honest, 
when a lady’s in the case. Would to Heaven scepticism could be cured 
by bright eyne, dulcet tones, and a novelist’s art of love ! 

Our author’s latest venture — ^the “ Head of the Family” — evidences a 
gradual ripening, if not a marked strengthening of her powers. NinLan 
Graeme, the head of the family,” who, at his father’s death, takes upon him 
the duties, responsibilities, and rights of eldership, strong to renounce, to 
perform, to endure — ^is one of those plain-faced and unyouthful heroes 
whom it would once have been too daring a novelty to depict in fiction, 
and whom novelists arc now only too fond of depicting at full length. 
Too fond, not because such a picture is untrue to nature, but be- 
cause its frequent reproduction seems to involve a little afiectation. 
Ninian, however, is a fine fellow, despite his ordinary phiz and mature 
years ; and if all our handsome young men, real or fictitious, were half as 
amiable, they would bo as handsome again. Judged by the old saw, 

Handsome is that handsome does,” Ninian is a very Apollo. That 
hard-featured Scottish face of his, marked with bold, clear, rugged lines, 
is the sort of face you can instinctively trust— the face of one who never 
uttered a falsehood or broke a pledge. Ue looks like what he is — a con- 
tented, quiet-hearted man, plodding from home to office, yet touched 
occasionally with keen sympathies from without — on which occasions a 
significant change passes over his average countenance, or what Sister 
Tinie calls his W. S. face” (Ninian being a writer to the signet) — ^that 
is, his attentive, penetrating, business look. “ For he had to work hard 
— how hard none but himself know — to keep the * wolf from the door’ 
of his large household. But he did it cheerfully— he loved them all so 
much.” There is in Ninian a something to which every one instinctively 
comes for help ; witness the confiding reverence of his elder sister, poor 
meek Lindsay ; and of the ‘‘ wronged sinner,” Rachel Armstrong ; and 
of little Hope Ansted, over wh^ his big heart throbs so passionately, 
and disquieteth itself in vain. wThat noble, manly heart ! — for he is, 
indeed, worthy the name of man, who can speak so calmly when in pain, 
with a voice that never betrays one trace of the struggle beneath — ^the 
vehemence, the self-reproach, the love warring against other love, and 
the stern iron hand of duty laid over all. He is one of those who can 
cut off a right arm, and pluck out a right eye, and so enter maimed into 
heaven. He is one who can give up dreaming, and go to his daily realities — 
who can smother down his heart, its love or woe, and take to the hard 
work of his band — who defies fate, and if he must die, dies fighting to 
the last. His bearing under the pangs of unreturnod love recals the 
poet’s sweet, sad verse : 

Sorrows I’ve bad, severe ones, 

1 will not think of now ; 

And calmly midst my dear ones 
Have wasted with dry brow.* 

* Leigh Himt (“ Lines to T. L. H.”). 
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In such moods it might be, as the author says, more interesting and 
p^tical to paint Ninian Gneme dropping womanly tears, and exhausted 
with overwrought sentiment. But instep of that — ^instead of analysing 
his emotional susceptibilities (whatever he felt. Heaven knoweth ! and 
Heaven is merciful, tender, and dumb)<-Bhe makes him “ go home and 
work for work, in her healthy creed, is the iron ploughshare that goes 
over the field of the heart, rooting up all the pretty grasses, and the 
beautiful, hurtful weeds that we Imve taken such pleasure in growing, 
laying them all under, fair and foul together — making plain, dull-looking 
arable land for our neighbours to peer at ; until at night-time, down in 
the deep furrows the angels come and sow. Ninian’s sister, Lindsay, is 
a subdued and less impassioned, less energetic counterpart of himself ; 

just a woman, nothing less and nothing more.” A shadow — the chill 
shadow of a beloved and betrothed one’s death — has swept over her, but 
has left no bitterness, no lieartlessness, scarcely even grief-content, 
perhaps, with sealing up all her youth’s restless emotions into one serene 
repose. Never has she been, or been thought, clever or beautiful ; and 
she has now passed the age of caring to be thought either. All the 
household love her dearly, and call her “ Our Sister,” and say, “ Poor 
dear Sister Lindsay I— even if she does go clucking after us wild young 
chickens, like an old grey hen, she keeps us warm under her wings.” 
Of the rest of the circle, the twins, Esther and Ruth, are ^‘sonsie 
lassies,” of that ordinary type to which belongs a large class of men 
and women, who, as our author w'ords it, live a contented, harmless life, 
help to people the earth, and then leave their quiet dust in its bosom, 
having done all they can, and no more : perhaps these are the happiest 
people of all, in this world at least !” Edmund is the poet-brother, sensitive 
and too susceptible — a votary of that wild poetry of passion and emotion 
so attractive in early life, ^‘of which every young R^selas tries to make 
himself wings to soar out of the Happy Valley of childhood into man- 
hood’s stormy world.” The other two — Reuben, a somewhat gruff and 
forbidding youngster, an unlicked cub, who cultivates mathematics, and 
forswears the Graces, — and Charlie, a restless predestined child of Ocean, 
— are very subordinate young gentlemen. Christina, or Tinie, the 
** youngest princess” of the family, and a creature beautiful and blythe 
as youngest princesses always happen to be,” has yet failed, we regret to 
own, to fascinate us : in fact, we think Miss Tinie a failure, whose quips 
and quirks and wanton wiles are dull and laboured, whose coquettishness 
wants natural abandon^ and whose wit is neither fresh nor fair, simple 
nor winsome, seasonable nor well-seasoned. Then comes another member 
of the ' group at “ The Gowans” — ^little Hope Ansted — ^at first so shy, 
precise, and commonplace, but afterward budding out with beauty and 
excellence— a poor frozen plant, which the genial atmosphere of “ The 
Gowans” wakes up to fragrant life— a gentle presence^ who charms all by 
a certain combination of childish simplicity and womanly repose, and 
whose unobtrusive, unpretending womanhood excites so deep a love in 
the heart of Ninian ; just as we often see, it is remarked, a man of high 
genius or intellectual power pass by the De Staels and the Corinnes, to 
take into his bosom some wayside nower, who has nothing on earth to 
make her worthy of him, except that she is, what so few of your female 
celebrities” are — a true woman. Then again, we have the tragedy-queen 
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of this domestic drama, Rachel Armstrong, and her worthless husband, 
Ulverston, who is a rascal quite of the sort which ladies put into print. 
John Forsyth, the heart-withered enthusiast, is forcibly drawn; and honest 
Kenneth Reay is pleasing and life-like^ Passages of pathos there are, 
neither few nor feeble ; such as the first re-union of the orphaned fomily 
under their new head; and the demented mood of Rachel; and the 
flitting” of Hope Ansted from a home where ehe was neither wife, nor 
maid, nor widow ; and the death-bed of Geoffrey Ulverston ; and the 
betrothals of the grey-haired Ninian with the wee birdie” he had loved 
so secretly and so well. And for vivid examples of powerful writing, 
take the various scenes wherein Rachel enacts a foremost part; especially 
that night at the theatre, where her husband, and his titular wife, and 
Ninian, and John Forsyth, are present to see her play the poor maddened 
bride in Fazio,” — making the gentle Hope shudder by the vehemence 
of her curses against her rival, and the exulting ferocity of the glare 
which seems to reach and confront her own mild gaze ; or that other 
night, clouded with blackness of darkness — darkness that might be felt, 
when Rachel suddenly stood beside the couch of Hope’s sleeping first- 
born, and satiated her long-brooding spirit of revenge by one fr^, full, 
terrible disclosure of a blasting secret. There is, perhaps, a spice” too 
much of the theatrical in the make up” of this strange being ; nor do 
we admire the abrupt terms in the disposition of John Forsyth, nor the 
management of Edmund’s story, the whole episode of whose dissipated 
London life appears to us stale, flat, and unprofitable. But the novel, as 
a whole, is a fine and affecting illustration of a chequered biography, of 
which the realised motto is : Non ti la^nar^ ma sojfri^ e tad ! And so 
richly does Ninian Grmme deserve his final blessedness, that we are will- 
ing to forget the forcing process” by which each obstacle to it is over- 
come ; for, in snatching away first the baby, Walter, and then Ulverston 
himself, Death surely is employed in the capacity of a deus ex machinay 
and cuts the Gordian knot with his scythe, after a manner highly oon- 
venient to catastrophes in art. But we are grumbling, forsooth, while 
little Hope is sobbing out her happiness in Ninian’s bosom. More shame 
for us! 

Alice Learmont” is a Christmas fairy tale— % pre^, poetical tradition 
of Scottish elf-land — told with sweet and touching euects. Its materials 
are drawn both from imagination and fancy ; and the due adjustment of 
the preternatural and human elements in the conduct of the legend is 
skilfully managed. All the works of this lady prove her fine poetical 
instincts, but in the larger and more ambitious, the poetry is apt to 
occupy moi'c than its share of room ; while in this little tale, it is as in- 
digenous and by prescriptive right at home,” as in a stoiy of Bonny 
Kilmeny or in a Midsummer Night’s Dream. And verily, it requires no 
contemptible capacity, in these days of useful knowledge and rational 
iuquiiy, to produce a picture of elfin lifo which shall not be pooh-pooh’d 
by philosophic small boys. Such a picture is Alice Learmont,” which 
the said small boys cannot read without interest, despite their familiarity 
with abridged Lardners and royal roads to science; and which their 
elders cannot peruse without emotion— ‘the welling-up of ancient though 
uncherished thoughts, which should, and in the purest-hearted db, bmd 
youth to age in natural piety. 
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IT* imonit. 

By G. W. Thohnbuby, 

AUTHOR OF “ BALLADS OP THE NEW WORLD.” 


Last night I sat within my cell 
Musing upon the Trinity, 

In the flame of the single dying lamp 
Shone the silver clasps of my breviary ; 

When a great darkness on me fell — 

From whence, and bow, I cannot tell. 

But 1 felt it was the breath of HelL 

My missal was a goodly book — 

A beauteous volume, blazoned quaint 
With images of king and saint, 

Bright winged angels, fair to see. 

And emblems, Jesu, Lord, of thee. 

Ah ! much I loved therein to look — 

Much on its gilded page to pore ; 

That taught my grovelling soul to soar— 

The lustre of that holy book. 

Lit up the cross that o'er my head 
Hung on the wall, by my pallet bed — 

’Twas with my crimson heart’s blood painted, 
For many a time Tve swooned and fainted 
In the long vigil through the night. 

Till the pmc dawning of the light. 

Scroll, legend, flower, and imagery. 

Bedecked its glowing leaf. (^Pardie, 

It was a goodly thing to sce,^ 

And cross, and crown, and each deadly sin, 

And the passion of our Heavenly King. 

With many a psalm of the days of old 
Were traced upon the burnished gold ; 

And the lives of the saints were gathered there, 
Writ in the mystic character. 

Many an hour, ^*d many a day. 

Of the sin-staincS' years long passed away. 

Have seen me busied at that toil. 

No poor churl, digger of tlie soil. 

With more of anxious care and moil. 

Labours to win his silver groat. 

I loved to see the flowers, that seemed 
To grow beneath my pen — I dreamed. 

Not of yc abbaye's stately towers. 

With its silver bells that tell the hours. 

Or of the cloister that my shoon 
Has worn away by frequent walk 
With lioly brothers, who too soon 
Fell all asleep. See, now the moon 
Silvers their nameless grave but talk 
Not loud, lest they should wake 
To this poor dream of care and pain. 

1 would not tell the Sacristan, 

But 1 have seen the buried roan. 

Good Anselm, in his blanched weeds. 

With the murdered abbot tell bis beads.— 
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1 bnd forgot, my poor brain burns, 

And I am wasted with that toil 
(My bipod seems all to flame and boil). 

St. Fmbeis knows *twas pious love 

Tliat drove me to spend hours and days 
Upon that book ; and God above 

Knows that whoti fell the morning*s rays, 

111 slanting brightness, through my cell. 

They found me bending o'er its page. 

1 never read a Pagan sage, 

Hut kept my heart, as in a cage. 

Intent upon that only thought. 

Save prayer and praise 1 cared for nought, 

I swear it by good St. Anthony, 

For he knows my deep misery. 

The day, the hour, 1 treasure well, 

’Twas sunset in my narrow cell. 

The light hod rent the sun's dark pal). 

And gilded the convent garden's wall. 

Where the quivering lime-trees formed a shade, 
And in my cell green darkness made. 

1 sat half joy ful, half afraid, 

To sec the sun, like a burning world. 

Flame in the west, as if the last 
Great day had come, and witii it past 
Light from the heavens ; one lingering streak 
Still rested on mv hollow cheek. 

And seemed to shine, and gleam, and flicker. 
Now fast, now slow; then, growing quicker. 
Upon the page before me laid, 

On these dread words God’s sunlight played. 

The rest grew dark, till not a trace 

But was absorbed in that dreadful place : 

19tgonc fram mr, £ neber kneta pon!'* 

I shut my eyes to hide the sight; 

1 looked again, the coloured light 
Had left the book — it had grown dark. 

But written on the cell’s black wall 
Were all my sins (it now v|ps nisbt) — 

All sins that from my early youth 
My spotted soul had thought or done~ 

Sins that, with sharp and poisoned tooth. 
Gnaw at the heart ; each monster one 
Down to the merely shadowed crime. 

That never grew to word or deed. 

Were written there — 

Were written there ! 

1 saw a burning core of light 
Dilate and grow exceeding bright. 

Until it chased the sullen gloom 
That filled the narrow-grated room. 
Grammercy, *twas a fearful sight ! — 

They sprang up, as a flower that rises 
From the May meadows to the sound 
Of birds. — 1 saw my missal's quaint devices 
Start all to life, and the martyr crowned; 

With king and prophet danced around. 

Then, with a loud despairing shout, 
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They passed unto the graves withont. 

And, sighing on the ni^t-wind's blast, 
i^in the dreadful woids moaned past ; 

*‘»egone from me, S neber hnelo pouf** 

1 felt salvation now was lost, . 

And I was but a doomed one. 

That hears his death-bell o’er white frost- 
Strewn fields, and looks through dungeon grate. 
Upon a new-dug grave. 

My vision changed ; 1 heard the swell 
And the silver chime of the matin bell. 

T hurried to the holy rite. 

The east was streaked wjth pallid light. 

The lines of vapour brooding storm. 

Tliose fatal letters seemed to form 
The sentence of my condemnation. 

That barred for ever from salvation. 

No hol^ brotliers gathered tiiere. 

Muttering the Ave and Paier-nosler 
Through the dark vault of the carvelled cloister. 
I ran as I breathed a pious prayer; 

In the twilight dusk I could not feel 
The transept door, j^rnal weal 
Was lost I By such gKiit grief overtaken. 

My senses five were sorely shaken. 

1 felt for the latch, but a dead man’s grasp 
Touched mine, and strove to join and clasp. 

I past the knightly founder's tomb. 

Where the good man waits the day of doom. 

I felt a ghastly solitude 
Pressing upon my breast : 

I hiirrid on — I could not rest. 

Like a mastless bark, with sails all riven, 

So was I ever onward driven. 

I peered within the Abbaye’s nave, 

’iSiras dark and silent as the grave. 

I looked again. 'Twas all on fire : 

The pillars were pf flame, bent o’er 
With arches rislpg high and higher ; 

Tlie sculptured bosses brightly glowed ; 

The tinctured panes their lustre showed 
With crimson, as of clouds that shine. 

Stained by the sun incarnadine; 

The organ pipes were of molten ore. 

Yet still from their throats the anthems pour. 

1 saw no form, but 1 could hear 
A chant as of priests that were drawing near. 

1 shook with a thrill of speechless fear. — 

I looked again. A shrouded train 
Came pouring in procession long, 

« With chant, and litany, and song. 

The cowl was drawn before the fiice 
Of each one that sought his well-known place ; 
But, at a sign, each blather raised 
His head, and pointed, with a shriek 
Still in my ears, to one whose brow 
A burning mitre bore ; but none did speak. 
YoXi, xcy. ko. ccclxzz. 
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They turned their eyes at once on me—* 

On me the sinner— -me, whom God 
Had smitten with his fiery rod ; 

Again 1 heard the orpn roll 

The words that shook my inmost soul— 

** Idegcne from me, 3E nehee knefn pou!*’ 

1 felt that I was one marked out 
For vengeance, and I could not doubt 
1 was from Heaven a castaway. 

1 know not whether demon’s force 
Impelled me, but I rushed within. 

And with a shout of fury hoarse — 

I, the proscribed, the man of sin, 

Tore from the bearer’s grasp the cross, 

And waved it in the torrid air. 

1 knelt and prayed, but still despair 
Clung to me ; on the stony fioor 
1 dashed the holy thing 1 Dore. 

O. God f let not thy face be hid — 

Forgive me, 1 knew not what 1 did. 

I felt the abbaye’s walls grow wider. 

And stretch above ; on every side 
Each pillar rose, like ^est trees. 

They widened to infiifity. 

And shone like tiic walls of the Bright Cityb. 
I saw the figures of saints and kings 
Fly from the walls with their shadowy wings ; 
The frescoes grew tliin, and white, and pale. 
As autumn leaves in the winter’s ^le ; 

And the stony shapes, with the mnning mask. 
That ply for ever their fated task. 

Leapt from the pillar, taper and tall, 

Down from the leaf-wreathed capital. 

I saw from the great east window’s pane. 

Of king and saint a gorgeous train. 

Come fiuttcring with their lustrous wings, 
Those saints, and patriarchs, and kings. 

And dance o’er the brass-enchased stone, 

And past mv lord the abbot’s throne. 

And tiirough our ladye’s chapel pass 
And melt again into the glass. 

That throbbed and burnra like the angry eye 
Of a god of the old mythologie. 

But first in stately slow progression. 

In one long drawn and procession. 

They paced through the vaulted aisle. 

By the altar tomb, where the bishop smiles, 
IVith clasped hands upon his breast 
In all the sacred calm of rest ; 

And each one as he passed out 
Bent his bright flaming eye on me ; 

In vain I prayed, O God, to thee I 
1 heard tliat whisper once again, 

And it fell on me like Sodom’s rain — 

" ISegons Item me, 3E ntbtt knefn vaui” 

This se’nnight as I lay awake— 

(What teat can guilty sinner take?) 
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A branded one, in jeopardy. 

Of his soul^ loss a( tiie doombsday ; * 

I heard the autumn winds widtout 
Unto the sheeted dead men shout— 

I heard the leaves in tempest driving — 

1 heard the storm the branches riving— 

I heard the rain, like counted beads. 

Fall drop by drop upon the stone, 

Where nettles and tlie loathsome weeds 
Spring from the suicide's bleached bone 
(The wicked monk who broke his vow). 

I felt that I must rise and pray. 

To our lady's altar 1 made my way ; 

The dawn had come, and the autumn air 
Played on my temples and forehead bare ; 
Hound which my sacred tonsure burned, 

As if to dre it had been turned. 

How could a sinner — a thing of scorn. 

Wear emblem of the bloody thorn * 

That hound iiis Saviour's pallid brow ? 

1 could not see, but 1 groped niy way 
I knew it as well by night as by day, * 

Facli sculptured niche, each canopy. — 

My outstretched hand touched the''stony face 
Of a cross-legged knight. 1 seemed to be 
’Mured with the dead in a lonely place. 
Beside a maiden fair and pale. 

Aroint thee, dend ; why bring again 
Those thoughts of bitter woe and pain, 

To bleeding heart and burning brain ? 
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OmNES GENTES PLAUOITE, 

EkAUDI MEl Domine. 

I passed on to the garden’s shade — 

Upon the grass a missal laid ; — 

My shrunk hand clasped my rosary. 

As 1 read a pious homily. 

My beads flew from tlie silver chain, 

And eveiy single ebon grain 
Hose up to Heaven — far, O far. 

And shone there like a throbbing star 
That paves the holy pilgrim's way.* 

I react me on by the glow-worm’s light— 

I read each prayer and strove to d^t 
With him — the fiend — who tempted me. 

Jegu Christe^ audi me. 

Thou of the high and starry brow. 

Virgin mother, shield me now. 

O, three in one, and one in three, 

MumU Salvator, libera vie. 

Muerere met, Deus, 

O , Domine ! O, Pateb mbus ! 

O, Pater noster, sanctus Pater, 

O, Jssn, HOMlHtJM SALVATOR ! 

Rboi.\a cceli, Sancta Mater. 

They roused me from my grassy lair— 

They bid me to the grate repair ; 

* The Milky Way wag called by the monks of the Middle Ages the ** Pilgrim's 
Path to CompostcUa.” 
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R Day's Hunting ai Baden-BadeuM 

My father had come to beg for alms* 

I still sat therf and sang the psalms ; 

Were things dl death, and day. and earth. 
And thoughts of him who gave me birtlii 
To draw roe from the things of God ? 

1 saw him pale, with sunken eyes, 

But from my knees I could not rise, 
lie cursed me as 1 kneeled there. 

I saw the curse ascend the air. 

To seek God’s throne in the sea of whiteness. 
Jehovah sliining in his brightness. * * 

^Tivas the eve of St. John^at Pascal tide 
Our dn-o'erwhelmcd brother died; 

May his tortured sold he glorified! 

Pray for his soul 
When the death-heds toll! 


A DAY’S HUNTING AT BADEN-BADEN. 

Readeb. did you ever have the good fortune to be present at a boar- 
hunt^a real, legitimate boar-hunt ? Do not lay the flattering unction to 
your soul that you have done so because you witnessed the so-called sport 
of catching greasy-tailed pigs among the old English games at the Jaxdin 
d’Hiver at Paris, but answer candidly, laying your hand upon your heart, 
have you ever seen how a boar should die. surrounded by a score or more 
of dauntless youths. their souls aU fire, and their swords all flame.” as 
some one has said, or rather sung, before me? If nol^ have patience with 
me for a few pages, and I will tell you all I saw at an Eber Jagd” 
which came off at Baden-Baden about the close of summer. 1847. 

M. Benazet. chief proprietor of the gambling-rooms. 1 must, as a pie- 
liminai^ measure, inform you. considers it his best policy to do his utmost 
in furnishing amusement to those who honour his tables with a visit; and 
wisely deeming tliere may, peradventure, be something monotonous in 
continually losing money or pricking off the run of the couleur on a card, 
strives to provide them some relaxation in the pleasures of the chase. 
These manly sports do not. however, commence till September; because 
in high summer, as the German phrase runs, there is no lack of quieter 
amusements more congenial to the state of the thermometer, and partly, 
pour eneourager les autres^ the later flock of migratory bix^. whom he 
thus induces to prolong their sta^. and to whom he seeks to offer some 
compensation for the buried glones they were too late to share in. 

As long as I can remember, I have ever felt a strange inclination to be 
present at a boar-hunt. Surely it could not be reminiscences of Meleager 
and the fierce Hyrcanian boar. But no ; these and other heroes of anti- 
quity could only summon up recollections of many a dire flogging they 
had cost me. But still the fact renmins the same ; the name uself pos- 
sesses something very exiting for me. It reminds me of legendary lore 
.—of scenes of danger and strife, baying of hounds, trumpet-sounds. 
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glittering dresses, and all the gorgeous panoply with which the great Ma- 
gician (n the North has invested the creatures and creations of his fancy. 
At length my low-nursed wishes wei« to meet with realisation. 

M. Benazet had exMnded all the Edel Hirsehe he had been furnished 
with from the grand uucal park at Carlsruhe, and, like a clever manager, 
who reserves his chief attraction for the season when the public taste 
begins to pail, suddenly came out with a flaring affiche that a boar 
would be started on the ensuing Monday ; the meet, a forest, about two 
leagues — or, according to German admeasurement, three pi^ and a half 
— ^from Baden-Baden, and at no great distance from the willow-covered 
banks of Father Rhine. 

A party was soon formed at the table dhbte of the hotel where I was 
accustomed to dine ; horses ordered to be sent on, and a caliche to be 
held in readiness for us on the Monday morning. 

The eventful day soon came, and at a very early hour the loud and 
joyous fanfares of the Jager horns sounded tnc reveille through the quiet 
streets of the town. 1 sprung out of bed, and began dressing in frantic 
haste. I pulled on a pair of ‘‘canonen slufel,” or jack-boots, I had 
borrowed from a friend of mine, a student at Heidelberg, girded on my 
hirschfanger, and seized my boar-spear, which rested gracefully in a 
comer of my room: these two articles, 1 must remark, were my own 
property, and expressly ordered for the occasion, as I was determined to 
**do or die,” and flesh maiden lance in the carcase of poor piggy. 

All my preparations being made, I sallied out to join my compagnons 
de voyage” at breakfast. 1 found them also all armed and eager for the 
fray. They were three in number — an Englishman, a Frenchman, and 
an Italian. Let me describe their appearance minutely. The first was 
attired in immaculate tops and leathers, and a well-stained coat, winch 
had once been red, but was now purple. Having almost lost all recol- 
lection of our national (hunting) costume, 1 took him for one of the 
grand-duke’s footmen on furlough — an opinion in which 1 was not sin- 
gular, for later in the day a party of God-forgotten students saluted him 
with the rattling Commers Lied, ^*Was bringt der postilion?” The 
Frenchman was dressed in a green velvet hunting-frock, and wore a 
many-tasselled much-befringed gibeciere^ large enough to contain the 
boar we were about to hunt. On his head was a black velvet jockey-cap ; 
on his shoulder a double-barrelled carbine. The Italian resembled 
nothing, except a mild edition of Fra Diavolo,” wearing, as he did, a 
tall conical felt hat, and a belt graced by a couple of pistols. With 
these companions I ascended the creaking steps of the Droschki, hum- 
ming, as 1 did so, the time-honoured refrain,” Arise the bev^n of 
my so— on^. This day a stag (it was a boar we intended to kill, but 
then I was in no way particular) must die — this day,” &c. 

On starting, the morning was beautiful and fresh, and we merrily 
rattled along the road to Oos, through orchards of apple and pear trees, 
the Alt Schloss frowning down upon us in all its ruined majes^. But aU 
this soon changed ; one of those detestable mists, the curs^of Badenf 
covered the vall^, and rendered us cold, uncomfortable, and prone to 
quarreL Cigars did their part in keeping us warm ; and soon after, 
arriving at a ‘‘public,” we made fierce onslaught on the potato-brandy, 
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dignified with the name of Kirschwasser,” which, while warming the 
inward man, seemed to exert a sympathetic influence on the ootward, tor 
from this moment 1 heard no more com^aints of damp* 

In a short time afterwards we arrived at the rendezvous de chasse^ ilie 
village of Sandwier, when we were enabled to watch the other noble 
sprtsmen discontentedly spurring on through the rain, as we stood very 
contentedly smokiug our cigars at the window of the village inn. 

In a short time the place began to get very animated. The stragglers 
came in by twos and threes, some on horseback, some on foot, while car- 
ria^ of every description followed each other in rapid succession, filled 
with elegantly dressed ladies, whom no weather, however bad, would have 
deterred from being present at the throw off. Every door in the village 
\vas thronged with peasants and their families, all wearing that peculiarly 
stolid look, the concentrated essence of Sauerkraut^ wliich is characteris- 
tic of every uneducated German. The scene soon became veiy lively, 
especially as the sun broke through the mist, lighting up the medley of 
horses, hounds, jager, and servants, or glancing from the spear-heads and 
cars de chassef though it could not pierce through the dense cloud of to- 
bacco smoke which, like a halo, surrounded the whole group. 

The pack was the most lamentable paH of the whole aflair ; Jor- 
rocks, that M.F.H. of facetious memory, would have shed tears liad he 
seen it ; it was composed of foi^hounds, harriers, lurchers, turnspits, even 
the cur of low degree” was not absent, all making a horrible noise an(|^ 

yelping fearfully whenever M. le Comte de S , Benazet s huntsm^' 

en chrf^ rode in amongst t!icm and liberally laid about him with his doum^i 
thong. The whip-smacking and tmnipet-blowing seemed to have no end. 

Wo were soon marshalled in proper order, holding our boar-spears erect, 
like Paladins of yore, and set out for the forest glade, when the boars 
were cabined and confined. They were penned up in hutches, about six 
in number, with trap-doors to turn them out at. The huntsman then 
arranged the meet in proper order, beaters in front, horsemen in the 
second rank, and the carriages in the rear. About half an hour wasoon-^ 
sumed in making these preparations, and I had ample lebure to notice 
and admire the picturesqueness of the whole group, I think it iaold 
Beckfhrd who, in his history of hunting, expresses a wish that an.artist 
sportsman had been present on a certain occasion to paint the glories of a 
successful death; we were, in one way, more fortunate than the veteran, 
for before starting I noticed an artist very busy with bis sketch-book, and 
was, indeed, at a later date reminded of t ne fact by his honouring me with 
an invitation to subscribe ibr a proof. 

However, let me got on with my history. About five or six couple 
of the most stanch-looking hounds, in whom Count S— seemed to 
place implicit confidence, were brought to the rear of the hutches, just 
near enough to get sight of the varmint.” The dogs made a great 
TOW, and certainly seemed to justify the confidence that was plaora in 
them. How diey did so, the sequel will show. 

* The beAers were drawn up in a dense semicircle, so that the boar 
could only have one way of escape when turned out upon a flmty world. 
Ail waiUd in eager expectation for the decisive moment. 

horns sounded cheerily. Lasst gehen !” shouted Count 
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a cry which was taken tip by a tiiousand throats, and in every 
possible variety of translation. 

Oat the bow stalked, and amused himself by^ a long and pertinacious 
stare at the scene which met his astonished vision. He was an animal 
of vexy respectable size, and in the possession of a considerable amount 
of sharp and well-whetted tusk. At length he seemed to have decided 
on his proper course of action. Shaking his head very rignificantly, he 
came dong at a quick, shuffling trot towards the beaters, as if intending 
to force his way through them. But we were not to be balked of our 
pleasure.hy any such display of valour; and as soon as he arrived within 
assailable distance, they attacked him with their long staves. At* 
first he was inclined to show tight ; but not relishing, and probably not 
expecting, such a reception, he gave a few angry growls, and then turn* 
ing tail, started for the wood in front of us. Five minutes’ grace was 
generously conceded him, and then the dogs were laid on scent, 
apparently as dreadfully eager to be at him, as was the Earl of Chat- 
ham, who, with his sword drawn, was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan, 
or vice versd^ 1 hardly remember which, to he at the French. 

An extraordinary scene now commenced. Every horseman seemed to 
consider it his bounden duty to be foremost in the fray, and, in con- 
sequence, two or three of the most valuable dogs were ridden ovmr and 
spoiled for the day. The result may easily be imagined. Many ardent 
sportsmen, disgusted by the jostling and noise, turned angrily badic, and 
gave up all hope of participating in the chase ; while many, only too glad 
of the excuse, hurried hack to take up their posts each by the side of la 
belle dame in the light of whose eyes ne delighted to sun himselfi 

Those who were left, and would not be daunted by a slight annoyance, 
pressed on after the boar, who was very calmly pursuing his course along 
a glade in the forest. Finding the hounds close at his heels, he fiercely 
turned at bay, and then the valorous pack — ran in and finished him, the 
reader may imagine. German dogs are too well bred to be guilty of such 
rudeness ; so they stood at a respectful distance and barked at him. 
After awhile, the boar, getting tired of this amusement, or probably 
warned by the sounds of coming horses, forced his way through a thicket, 
and disappeared from sight. My French friend had already &en aim at 
him with bis double-barrel, to the certain disgust of the red-coated 
Englishman, who bitterly complained of the crime of shooting Mr. 
Reynolds” in face of the pack. The poor gentleman had by this time 
become almost as enthusiastic and insane as if following the hounds in his 
own native land. Fortunately there were no bullfinches for him to break 
his neck over. After two hours’ hard work, ^chasing our bristly friend 
from thicket to thicket — ^which, by the way, caused awful havoc among 
the gaily-checked trousers of la jetme France — we drove the boar from 
his last entrenchment, and had a capital run after him through com and 
potato-fields to the village of Iffezheim, when be took refuge in a pig- 
sty, amooff his porcine relatives. A second time we set the dogs upon 
him, but diey fiurly showed the white feather, and the old adagAras fully 
verified, “ their bark was worse than their bite.” 

We were not sorry for the intermezzo^ as our horses-^ot at the most 
favourable season brothers or sisters of the wind-— had been completely 
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]|^nded by the lut burst We could haye killed the boar a* lie eteod 
dei^iog U8^ and, indeed, the Freucbman begged most eaniestfy to haye 
a snot at him ; W the sun was still high in the heavens, so we lighted 
our cigars, and passed the kirschwasser from hand to hand very oosiW* 

At len^h the count gave the signal to start him afresh, and one of the 
piqueurs gave liim a persuader with his hunting-spear. After a fierce 
grunt of dissatisfaction, the animal made up his ‘ mind to leave his present 
comfortable quarters, and started off towards the Rhine, apparently with 
the intention of taking to water. The best mounted, therefore, hurried 
along to cut him off, in which they succeeded, and he sulkily bent his 
way once more to the forest. Only a few of us managed to keep up 
with him at all; as for the dogs, they had long been left behind. Had 
he managed to reach the wood again, he would certainly have escaped 
us, and adieu then to all the fun of the curee. It was, therefore, time 
to end the farce ; with levelled spears we pushed on after him, and soon 
brought him to bay. A sporting publican of the town was the first to 
dismount, and, drawing his couteau de chasse, he advanced boldly to deal 
the coup de grace. But, alas ! that hand generally so sure when about 
to tap a cask of beer, failed its master when about to tap the blood of the 
boar, and, his foot slipping, he fairly lay at the mercy of the now infu» 
riated animal. Fortunately for him, the broadest part of his person was 
exposed to the assault of the boar, and the latter, making a furious rush, 
dug his tusks rather deeply into him, before any of us had time to 
prevent it. A shrill yell ensued, accompanied by the last savage gprowl 

of the boar, whom young L coolly transfixed at the moment 

when he was drawing back for a second edition. I also had the pleasure 
of having a drive at him, and thus tarnished the hitherto unsullied spot- 
lessness of my spear. 

Four piqueurs now dismounted, and forming a brancard of their spears’ 
laid poor piggy, once the hero of the day, upon it, and wo marched off 
at a quick pace to receive the meed of valour at the hands of the ex- 
pectant ladies. When we arrived at the rendezvous de chasscj there was 
no time for anything of the sort, as every one seemed only awaiting our 
advent to make a still fiercer onslaught than that on the boar, on the 
comestibles M. Benazet had so bountifully provided for thern^ .A striking 
change had taken place during our absence. A tent liad been raised, in 
which we could see casseroles stewing, and hear frying-pans hissing ; 
fires were blazing in every direction, soup boiling, fowls roasting on spits, 
coffee exhaling its fragrant aroma. Tables, too, had been spread fironde 
super etrttft, covered with drapery, white as the driven snow, and all the 
paraphernalia of the Kur^aal Restaurant’s table d'hote. We willingly 
resigned all claim to soft speeches, and fiilly coincided with a stout 
German, who exclaimed, with a greasy smile of pleasure, Dim Iasi ich 
mir grfaUenJ* 

The silleri soon began to mantle in the glasses, and endue the ladies, 
sparkline eyes with still greater brilliancy. Each hunter bold began 
speaking^f the perils he had undergone, except the publican, who seemed 
somewhat disconcerted, and writh^ uneasily on his seat whenever any 
allusion was made to his misadventure. As the Vicar of Wakefield would 
say, ** if there was not much wit, there was plenty of laughing,” especially 
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at our end of the table, for we had bribed a Kellner to make ua a potent 
farawage of croc.” In s^rt, all seemed delighted with the pic-nic, and 
toady to join in the chorua — A Life in the Woods for me.” 

Amr everything eatable and drinkable, except the water, had been 
demolished, the chasseurs attached to Benaaet's wilde Jagd, came in &r 
their share of the day's amusement. A mark was set upon a tall pine- 
tree, and money-prizes offered for the successful competitors. It was 
quite a realisation of the opening scene of Der Freyschiitz.” The * 
mqueurs were^ on the whole, excellent marksmen ; ana, O ye Gods ! 
how the trumpets brayed, and what shouts were raised by beer-bemusOd 
peasants at each successful shot ! Many amateurs also tried their hand, 
among them my French friend, who thus had an opportunity of discharg- 
ing his gun — a cause of heartfelt joy to me, for 1 had been in fear, if not 
in danger, during the whole of tne day. Extempore matches were also 
got up ; in fine, no. one seemed to think the sports of the day would ever 
come to a conclusion, and we were all surprised by the approach of night- 
fall, and the preparations for the. curee, the last scene of this exciting 
drama. 

The count now ordered torches to be lighted, and the dogs brought up, 
who had arrived at the rendezvous, straggling in one after the other, 
weary and waysore. A circle was then formed round the dead boar, and 
the mystic rites of the euree commenced. The count doffed his coait, 
tucked up his shirt-sleeves, and commenced cutting up the boar with all 
the grace of a professional butcher — the car de ckasse sounding the mofrt 
during the whole scene. Ultimately, the hounds were fed, much better, 
in my opinion, than they had deserved after the day’s exhibition. 

We were then marshalled in the same order as upon our arrival, the 
piqueurs carrying the reliquicB of the boar before us to Sandwier. After 
this we started home for Baden, impressed with an exalted opinion of 
Monsieur Benazet’s generosity; and I can safely avouch that he must 
have made a handsome profit by the day, after all expenses were paid. 
Each felt bound in honour to give the table a turn ; for my own part— but 
it is unnecessary infandum renovare dolorem.” 

All I can say in conclusion is, that 1 trust my readers will feel more 
^ensure than I do at these reminiscences of a ” Day’s Hunting at 
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Cove, leader, traveller, friend, John Bull or Jean Cra^ud, Yankee 
of Bour-crout-loving German, be you what you may, you shall come 
with me. Nay, I will have no excuse. You shall come and see the 
South of Ireland. “Expense!” Pshaw! And fields upon fields of gold 
’ found in Australia — the Bank of England so full of money, they are 
about to pay off the National Debt, and mortgages to be had at 3^ per 
cent. ! What ! you still shake your head ? Car/fe diem, man ! let us 
be off— save the rest of the year ; invent a patent, and make your for- 
tune. Do something great ; the climate may inspire you. Clever Irish- 
men have lived ere now, caused, no doubt, by “ praties and potheen.” 
Come ! “ Sea-sickness !” Never think of it ! Six hours only. Take 

' “ Murray’s Magnesia.” I will have no excuses, 1 am determined ; you 
shall be off for a three weeks’ holiday, or “ lark”— call it what you 
will. No, no, no! you shall not go .up the Rhine, nor to Switzerland 
— no, nor to Scotland. No, you shall come with mo to the “ land of 
strange contrasts — ^nature’s fairest home,” poor, neglected, beautiful, 
priest-ridden Ireland. 

Well, before we set off we must be prepared for everything. Let 
us take plenty of wraps and wrappers fi*om Cording’s well-known em- 
porium in the Strand ; umbrellas, extra shawls for the ladies, and a large 
cottage bonnet for each, adorned with an “ Ugly” if you will, plenty of 
railway blankets for all, as the bedding is often scanty, never forgetting 
a pair of Mackintosh gaiters for the masculine sex, or a coarse woollen 
riding-slurt for the fairer one ; a few tin cases of preserved meats from. 
Fortnum and Mason’s, and a dozen of sherry from Hedges and Butler's, 
as the appetite will pall on the perpetual couple of fowls which did you 
the good office of laying the eggs for your breakfast, and bacon of 
equivocal feeding and still more doubtful death, which are invariably laid 
out for your repast at almost every hostelry in the island, save those of 
Cork, Killamey, and a few of the other principal towns in Ireland. 

Well, we have taken our excursion ticket at the Euston station. I 
need not tell you the price, for you cannot open Bradshaw without seeing 
the advertisement, or raise your eye along any dead wall or scaffold- 
ing without seeing placards about “ the tours to the South of Ireland 
and having got a carriage all to ourselves, and having steamed away to 
Holyhead, passing along the beautiful Welsh scenery, and through that 
noble triumph of man’s genius, the Menai tunnel, we reach the sea. 
We feel cold, chill, and faint, as we enter the packet-boat, and smell the 
oU, g^rease, and steam ; we bustle about on deck, unmindful of spray or 
sailors’ oaths ; we look first after this parcel, then that, then the cloaks, 
then the carpet-bag ; but it is all vanity and vexation of spirit and of no 
good, for although the sea is as “ smooth as a mill-pond,” we must suc- 
cumb to the tormentor that overpresses us. We fidntly ciy “ Steward,” 
and on his stalwart arm totter down the companion-ladder, and are very 
sickand ill. Well, at last the bell has done tolling that monotonous 
one — two-*three— four, the white cliffs are in sight, we enter Kio^- 
town harbour, we are on shore. The bell rings, we hurry off to we 
terminus, and get our ticket. Pause here, for one moment, my dear 
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reader. Be advised-take a second class ticket; for the second class car- 
riages on this line resemble closely the holiday spring cars of the days of 
yore, which country folk used to jaunt off in on a gipsying pic-nic. The 
seats of the carriages are well cushioned, and the sea-breeze will play about 
your cheeks, and bring back all the loses the bilious Monster drove away. 
On your arrival in Dublin, drive to an hotel (the fare is sixpence, lug- 
gage extra), and immediately order a warm batli, after that a basin of 
soup a lajuHenne, a bottle of soda-Wlster, with a liqueur glass of brandy 
to dash off the cold, and so to bed : while on the morrow, by my faith, 
j^ou will rise as merry and healthy as a midsummer bee, or a spring 

There is plenty to see in Dublin, Wicklow, and the other parts of 
Ireland, along your line of railway, but I shall not let you step ; for 
having got your ticket vised^ away we are for ‘‘ the beautiful city called 
Cork.’* On your arrival at the terminus you are saluted by a crowd of 
tattcrdemallions, all clamorous for your acquaintance, who introduce them- 
selves without any of the formalities of English society. You may have 
no sympathy with such creatures, or a peculiar dislike to esprit de corps 
aud rags. It does not sigiufy to them one fraction. The oi ttoXXoi wel- 
come your advent with cheers, or greet you by ‘^That is a beautiful 
lady,” “An iligant jintleman,” “More power to you both,” “Hope 
your honour is quite well,” “ Long life to your lady.” They inform 
you they have l^cn waiting your honours . arrival, and then furiously 
suggest “ a jingle ” to the hotels ; or, if by reason of the hurry I have 
borne you along with, I have not given you time sufficient to allow your 
razor to traverse its matuninal course along your upper lip, and something 
is struggling forth that men might call a mustachio; or yet, again, 
although you are only given to commercial pursuits, there is a “ some- 
thing” naturally martial in your appeai'ance, and your Brook-green 
voluiiteerism oozes out from your military nature, your new acquaintances 
immediately dub you “ captain,” and naively inform you there will be 
mess at seven at Cork and Ballincollig barraclcs, ana the “officers are 
waiting to see ye, please yer honour — captain.” 

Reader, if you are a vain man, sink your constitutional weakness for 
the nonce, and jot not down your popularity to the old scores— your good 
looks aud prepossessing mien ; for, ^lieve me^ as each wave of travellers, 
be they cheesemongers or cutlers, lords or blacklegs, arrive, you will find 
they each receive the same attention and humbug ; while if you are a proud 
*nian, quench your anger in a smile, for you are not now on the bench of 
your petty sessions, with ' clerk and constable by your side, about to 
sentence the pauper for “coming between the wind and your nobility” to 
a month’s treadmill as rogue and vagabond. Mo vagrant act is yet 
passed for Ireland. No, no ! keep your temper, button up your pockets, 
and, like Mark Tapley, be jolly under any circumstances, more eq^ecially 
wbcm pestered by the lazzaroni of the Emerald Isle. 

Touts, porters, comnussionaires, meet you from evei^ hotel in CorL 
My recommendation is certainly the Imperial Hotel, which has an omni- 
bus to meet every train. It is kept by a Scotswoman, Mis. Cotton, and 
I have ever there found cleanliness, economy, and civility combined. 

When that triumphant effort of man’s mighty genius, skill, power, and 
ingenuity, nused its towering front in Hyde Park— the Crystal Palace 
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tor the Expontion of All Nations— there is not a question Muntter was 
the worst exhibitor of any other ^strict Strange anomaly, then, that it 
should be the first to get Up one on an individual and a minor scale. But 
so it is. A party of gentlemen proposed an Exhibition for the produce 
of native talent, to shown in Cork ; the suggestion took, the plan 
succeeded ; increased ; is now increasing, and wm, without fear, reach a 
creditable issue. 

On Thursday, the 10th day of 9une, his Excellency Lord-Lieu- 
tenant opened the National Exhibition of Ireland in per^, and sailed 
up the river from Cove, whilst the fleet boomed forth its salutes, and 
myriads of yachts, smacks, and other craft took up the salvo, and kept 
up a fire of guns ; and on his Excellency’s landing, heartfelt cheers 
resounded from all sides when he set foot on the quay. As you walked 
along the town, you saw the whole garrison turned out : dragoons, ar- 
tillery, infantry, pensioners, and the armed police ; a guard of honour 
met you at every turn ; until at last you began to think yourself in the 
Champs Elysees of Paris, or the boulevards of some French garrison 
town, rather than in a realm of our peaceful and virtuous Queen. 

The opening over, a banquet followed, then a ball, at w'hich the beauty 
and fashion of the county appeared, whilst the evening’s amusements 
concluded by a coalition between the father of a musical composer and a 

S mtleman of the ball committee, whom you might afterwards gather from 
e police reports was connected with tne export of that staple commo- 
dity of Munster^butter, 

The quarrel arose from the rejection of a set of quadrilles composed by 
the afore-mentioned gentleman’s son on this auspicious event, and the 
other gentleman hemgone of the committee, according to Hibernian men- 
suration, became not only a part of the whole, but the whole itself. 

After a very Vandal encounter in the ball-room, which must have 
astonished strangers in no slight degree, if they took it as a specimen of 
Irish manners in the south — (I can testify otherwise in the midland and 
northern counties) — these two gentlemen met in the street, where one 
observed that it was lucky for the other he had not drowned him in one 
of his butter-firkins the other evening at the ball — a purely poetical 
figure of speech, by-the-by, for no butter-firkins really did enioelluh the 
ball-room. To this the assailed gentleman replied by an offensive epi- 
thet, and a passage, not of arms, but words and blows ensued, which 
ended by the parties having to appear at the police-office, the case proven, 
and committed for trial before tne recorder. 

Well, here we ore, inside the Exhibition. What feelings does it not 
arouse within you? Are these people not a race with perverted talents? 
Look at the linen, woollen, freize, and worsted fabrics — are they not good ? 
Look at the silk, lace, and embroidery — can it be equalled ? the 
manufactory of poplins and velvets within the place. Look at the fine 
linen or coarser towelling, but yet these people are begging by the road* 
ride, starving amongst natural resources unequalled, shooting landlords, 
emigrating to America and Australia and during the hara years of 
1846-47, having a miliion pounds sterling per month paid from tne royal 
treasuiy into their country. 

The pictures are, with some exceptions, the veriest daubs I ever saw. 
There is a beautiful one by Maclise, and one or two others, well known 
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ia the world of fine arts, but they only prore the more forcibly that Irish 
talent does not lie in that of the artist or limner ; and wherever you do 
seeit, and you may very often, and that too pre-eminently beautiful, it is 
an individual, not a general ^nius. 

One thing certainly raisM a smile to my face. An Irish Exhibition 
without a hull in it, would be certainly ** Hamlet’’ with the Prvnee of 
Denmark omitted, or one of Mss Edgeworth’s novels without the mond ; 
but this tim^he bull took the form of a tiger — of course I do not mean au 
Irish ti^ilPescaped from Sackville-street, and parading the suniw side 
of Piccadflly — ^but areal feline specimen of the animal, the species Cuvier 
and Linnaeus describes, and which I have yet to learn is indigenous to 
Ireland. But a truce to badinage. Let us turn to the beautiful bijouterie, 
the Wicklow gold, some very good sculpture, and the beautiful carvings, 
chiurs, and tables made mm the bog oak and KUlamey woods. 
But even here^ again, the pictorial art is sadly deficient. One table 
I saw had a circle of shamrocks inlaid in holly wood, which was very 
fairly done; but another artist, more venturous, had attempted to add the 
thistle and rose ; but such ridiculous hieroglyphics I never saw, save in 
some old illuminated missal, or an idle schoolboy’s desk. If a few Scottish 
artists and workmen would come over and settle in Killamey or Cork and 
propagate this fancy trade, I feel confident the speculation would answer. 
Capital workmen could be easily found who only reouire putting in the 
way’* of doing things, to equal any in the world. I have not de- 
scnbed half that is to be seen in the Exhibition, for I i^all leave that to 
you to find out, my good reader. A militaiy band plays twice a week, 
and a grand promenade of all the rank and beauty of Cork attend. 
Dillon, from the Sheffield circuit, has opened the theatre, and Senor Pablo 
Fanque a fine amphitheatre, with a good stud of horses, and well-drilled 
artistes. 

Before you leave Cork, however, you must run down to Queens- 
town, as it is now called, where you will see the finest natural harbour in 
the world, and “ our wooden walls,” or fleet, ridmg at anchor in the bay. 

So now we are fairly off for Killarney. You remember the advice 1 
gave you, ere we left London, about plenty of wrappers. We have ordered 
an outside car, or ‘^jingle” as it is called in Cork, for which you pay six- 
pence a mile, and time-halfpence a mile to the driver ; and when you con- 
sider it takes fourteen English miles to make eleven Irish, and you always 
pay at the national rate, I cannot think you have much to grumble at on 
the score of extortion. You are to reach Macroom at night, but as there 
is not much to see en rontCy you need not hurry off very early. After 
you have gone about four miles, on your right stands a large barrack for 
artillery and cavalry, and within its walls the powder-mius of Messrs. 
Tobins and Co., well worth the inspection of any one who has not seen 
such a manufactory. They are open from morning until dusk, and no 
trouble ia experienced in obtaining a view of them. ^ On your road you 
pass the old ruin of Carrig-a-Droid, built on a rock in the centre of the 
idver Lee.^ A damsel once lived near the site of the present ruin. She 
w^ beautiful, proud, and rich— the heiress of an old baron. ^ A poor 
hump-backed shoemaker fell in love with her, aud pined in solitude for 
he|r aal^e. One day, whilst weeping by the banks of the stream over his 
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fisaf^ointed hopes, he heard the tap, tap, tap of the hammer ol old 
Cluricaune, the presiding genius of shoemdters. To capture the antique 
gentleman would realise all his hopes ; so off he set, and followed Mr. 
Cluricaune over many lands, through many countries, for many a long 
mile, often weary and hungiy, for the space of two years, until his 
assiduity was rewarded by catching the old boy in a profound nap some- 
where in the Giant’s Causeway, and then and there compelling the imp 
to transform him, the deformed and weather-beaten shoraaker, into a 
tall, handsome youth, and endow him with untold richeJPwith these — 
symmetry and riches combined — he wooed, won, and wedded the object 
of his fondest hopes, and in one night built this Castle of Carrig-a- 
Droid for his future residence. 

There is not much to be seen at Macroom except a castle; and after 
doing that and dinner, you must to bed early, and be up with the lark 
next morning. Not one moment later than half-past seven, A.M., must 
I see you safely deposited in the car, and ready for a start. 

We now come upon a beautiful road, so let us take our time to enjoy 
it well. It is, indeed, a wild majestic drive to Inchigeela, or the Island 
of the Hostages then by the river Lee we proceed until it widens 
into the beautiful lake of Alina, and thence to Gougane Barra. Here 
we change horses and cars, and our appetites, sharpened by the drive, 
we find ourselves quite ready for the ^ crisped” potatoes, new milk, and 
fowls, which the old lady soon prepares to tamo our appetite, for we 
shall not get ouil|dinner until nine in the evening. After luncheon you 
must sot off for the lone lake, around w^hich the craggy mountains crowd 
in gloomy splendour, while on an island stands the hermitage of St. 
Bcarra. You have surely read that beautiful ode upon this sequestered 
spot ; if you have not, my Viator, you have a treat in store, and one I 
would advise you not to neglect enjoying. ( Vide any of the larger guide- 
books to’Rillamey.) Whilst resting at this place, or spot, for your “ tiffin,” 
I wandered forth and saw a patteen, or hcbdominal feast, at the afore- 
mentioned hermitage, which, of course, is instituted for prayer. Alas ! 
however, 1 am too greatly afraid it generally ends in drunkenness and vice. 

We arc once more on our car, and ascending the hill between the 
pass of Keim-an-eigh, famous for the treason and daring of Captain 
Rook, a yeoman-farmer cf Michclstown, and leader of the Wliite Boys. 
Lord Baotiy determined upon this ci-devant captain’s imprisonment, and 
turned out the whole of his tenants, retainers, and people, to take this 
rebel chief and his clan ; but while descending the pass his party had a 
very narrow escape, for just as the last of his lordship’s followers passed 
the heights, an immense stone was rolled down, happily without effect 

At about eight, p.m., arrive at Bantry, and rest there for the night. 

Yesterday you had a hard day, so take your snooze, worthy reader, 
and I will not disturb you. At about noon, however, we must he off in 
a car for Glengariff, eight miles distant, passing the bay where the French 
fleet rode” in 1796. Of course you have rem Mrs. Hall’s book, where^ 
In an early edition, she ^ves her opinion, and with justice too, rela- 
tive to the badness of the hotel at Glengariff, improved since, but capable 
of improvement even now. I must here digress, lu 1844, I recollect I 
went wilh some bogs, for they were really not above fifteen to sixteen 
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yeanr of age, on a fishing excnrsion to thb Tory hotel. Craff waa the 
order of the day. 

' ** Take care,” said one, if you don’t treat me well, waiter, I shall 
r^rt you to Mrs. HalL” 

Faix, and ye make a deal of bobbery, sir,” he replied. 

What do you say ?” added another, angrily, without a hair on his 
face. Take care, you knight of Ihe dirty napkin, for I am writing a 
book myself^ 

Ye yt» sir replied the ready-witted waiter. Faith, then, 

l am after tiSucing it will be many a long day before that book sees its 
binding.” 

before dinner, you ought to have seen Cromwell’s bridge, which the 
legends tell you was built in twenty*four hours— believe it, if you please. 
Nevertheless, it is a fine old ruin. Havinp^ seen it, you are ready in the 
morning to clamber the mountain’s side, inferior to nothing that either 
the British Islands or Europe affords— I mean the Sugar-lom Mountain, 
around whose edge are 365 lakes (or one for every day in the year), kd 
alone by the clouds ; and from its heights you have as fine and as expan- 
sive a panorama of scenery as ever you wish to obtain — ay, be it Swit- 
zerland or the north of Italy. 

While descending, our guide said in a low tone — Whisper, yer 
honour ! Will yer honour see a fight?” 

« A fight?” 

Ay, a fight ! — a faction fight between' the Haringtons and Glen- 
lyonsr 

So, accordingly, imbued with old grandmamma Eve’s curiosity, I went to 
see it^ and though tliey have no use of their mauleys,” yet with their shil- 
lelahs there was many a broken head and contused body to show how much 
the belligerents had their spirit and vengeance well ^^up” with their conflicts. 
Wo returned by Lord Bantry’s grounds, and I bought an Irish terrier;” 
and although assured by Mrs. Hall’s work 1 had obtained an original,” 
I am still very sceptical, os upon the production of Glena to the strictures 
of the fancy,” 1 was told she was nought but a Scotch bred one.” 

After seeing Glengariff; we sleep the next night at Kenmaro, a very 
good inn, and leave the next day for Killarney. Hero I recommend the 

Lake Hotel,” at the ** Castle Lough.” Charges thus : Breakfast, 1«. 8cf. ; 
dinner, 2s, 6d , ; beds, If. Sd , ; two-oared boat and men, 6s, per diem ; 
a four-oared boat with ditto, lOs. These charges, remember, include 
servants of every description, and the boatmen ; the latter you are parti- 
cularly requested by the landlord, and in short eveiy one else, not to fee, 
otherwise you encourage extortion. 

You are supposed to pay nothing for the omnibus from the town to 
the Lake Hotel, but the driver sends in his respects, and intimates he has 

no meat or diet allowed” but what he receives from the honour of 
‘^Jintlemen.” Certes you have no interest in the eternal economy of the 
driver’s wardrobe or kitchen, and you may feel dbgusted-— what ladies 
think, ! know not — for surely you would feel very angry at a Brixton or 
dity cab-driver naively informing you he had ‘‘ popped ” his Sunday-coat, 
and would be much cmliged by the loan of three shillings to get it out of 
pawn. However, you send the Irish bus-driver rixpence a head, and jot 
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it down in your mind to iho score of incongruities of Ireland. Friend 
Boniface I m future, take a hint : charge each passenger, and let the 
product be your servants’ wages. The Saxon will pay what you demand 
as lon^ as you keep within bounds ; but do not let your servants beg* As 
Captain Deuceace, of the Blues, would say, It is demn low, old fella^ar.” 

Well, here you are at Killamey. Now, do not expect me to break out 
into a v^d rhapsody of delight, and describe everything with the couleur- 
i/e-n»se pen of a George Robins or a Mrs. Norton, as we cj^b the moun- 
tmns or row along the lakes ; for I suppose you are herejUkirself, and if 
so, quite as capable of forming your own ideas on the soraess or beauty 
of the scene, as I am of telling you of it. 1 consider it a panorama 
for bold sterility and soft-wood^ loveliness, combined of varied lights 
and shades, of tints and colouring, unequalled in any country I have 
ever seen. 

You had better engage a guide, who expects from four to five shilling 
a day. Mr. Kerry O’Leary is a diverting and amusing creature, full of wit 
and anecdote, stories and legends vrithout end, and very proud of having 
accompanied Mr. Charles Lever on his visit to this spot some years ago. 

He wrote a book about this place, sir,” said Kerry. 

Indeed— did he?” 

“ He has written one just now, too, sir. He told me he would, please 
your honour. Let us see — what is it ?” 

The Daltons, perhaps,” I replied. 

Yes, sir, ^ The Dolphins after the Flying*Fish,’ that is the name, sir, 
an iligant title entirely, please your honour.” 

The greatest curse to Ireland, its visitors, and travellers, is its beggars ; 
and at Killarney they swarm around you like flies on a hot summer’s day. 
Mrs. Hall attempts to justify them ; I am soriy to say, that, with due 
deference to her superior judgment, I contemplate the class with mingled 
feelings of anger, disgust, and pity. Mrs. Hall urges, as a great redeeming 
plea for their humiliating and depraved habits, that of repartee. But 
even here I am at issue with the clever authoress ; for although not 
clothed in such eles^nt language, and yet embellished with anathematical 
expletives hardly fit for ears polite,” I have heard as witty an answer, 
or as smart a chaffing-match, from a Billingsgate fish- woman or London 
dockyard-man, a bus-cad or Whitechapel butcher-boy, as ever you heard 
at the foot of Mangerton, or in the streets of Killamey. I have no 
interest in contorted features, paralysed limbs, or disagreeable deformities, 
and cannot consider it anything picturesque to see human beings covered 
with rags, filth, and vermin ; vmo have b^n strangers to a good wash and 
use of soap and a hair-brush from the hour of their childhood ; nor have 
1 any sympathy with people who emst solely by lying and importunity. 
Strip the subject of its romance, and let us look at it as though we were 
solemnly reading a leader of the Times, not listening to the light-hearted 
holiday-prattle of some black-eyed girl, or the jokes and laughter of a 
boon-companion. What are these be^rs but a race who hive been 
initiated nrom their childhood in deception and vice, until each succeed- 
ing year of their existence is but another and a higW phase achieved in 
the mystery of their craft ? What are they but a people who, by cun- 
ninjg, deceit, and fraud, work on your vanity or good nature, and by these 
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means empty your pockets of your money, and ^ho are, at least to my 
eye, but little removed from the pickpocket, the swindler, or the Cheva* 
li^ d’Industrie ! Happily they are disappeanng in a degree-— emigra- 
ting to America or the diggings of Australia, the g^od sense of travel- 
lers and visitors showing them how much better it is to button up their 
breeches-pockets than to encourage these beggars in their sloth, drunk- 
enness, and lies. The landlords in these parts reside on their property, 
and there iMrork for all. One gentleman in particular is worthy of 
much prais^^ He has drained and improved his farms, and turned the 
miserable cabins into comfortable iiomesteads— a senator, a pltilanthropist, 
and a Christian. 

<Wel], we must bo up early next morning, and see the sun rise, and 
then to breakfast ; after that, order out ponies, and Kerry O’Leaty as 
guide, to ascend Mangerton. 

The ponies are most wonderfully sure-footed, warranted not to trip or 
fall, and to carry a lady. In short, I saw a fair damsel, who had never been 
outside a horse ” before, mount one of these palfreys, and such confidenco 
did it give her, that 1 am inclined to back her against that lady who 

is going the rounds of the sporting papers as desirous of making a match 
to perform such prodigies in horse-ti^omanship. A short mile brings you 
to the foot of the mountain, and here again you ore assailed by a hundred 
or so barefooted girls, with a thorough contempt for millinery, or hair-dress- 
ing, who press upon you most assiduously the goat’s milk and mountain- 
dew they carry. You are very angry at first, for during your guide’s 
explanations of the scenery a running obligato is kept up by these girls 
of “ The stones are sharp, yer honour The day is fine, yer honour 
Yer honour is looking well ‘‘ The water is smooth,” and so forth ; 
and at last you come to the conclusion English travellers must have some- 
thing very foolish written in their faces, for these nymplis of goat’s milk 
to think they were not as well aware of all these facts they have been 
telling them as they w'ero themselves, for 1 assure you they never give 
you further information than the very commonplace phrases 1 have 
quoted above. One old lady was very persevering in begging of my 
companion. 

Ah, then ! good jintlemen always give me something, ” said the old 
beldame. 

But 1 am the bad gentleman,” he replied, and my friends always 
call me Satan, for shortness.” 

The reply set the old hag off into a paroxysm of laughter, and she 
went away jabbering apd calling, better pleased, I do believe, than if he 
had given her half-a-crown. 

Two young ladies, in very dJ^gagi attire, attached themselves to me. 
I do not know what they saw to become so suddenly fond of me — ^perhaps 
niy ffi^y hairs and crow’s feet hod something^ to attract them. 1 did all 
I could, however, to get rid of them. I tried anger, then persuasion, 
then love ; every means in my power, but of no avail. 1 put my pony 
into a sharp trot, hut they clung to its tail ; so, at last, upon the prin- 
ciple that what cannot be cured must be endured,” 1 let my good- 
humour get the better of my wrath, and up we all went together. After 
a while they became more communicative; they pointed me out the 
different reeks and hills, streams and valleys. They then offered to sell 
Aug , — ^VOL. XGV. XO. CGGLXXX. 2 F 
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me worsted stockings, mittens, and Kerry diamonds; and on readbing the 
Flinch Bowl, where the devil is supposed to quendi his thirst after his 
evening cigar, the fairest of my Hebes disappeared, and when she came 
back it was with a little can of, as she assured me, the coldest water in 
the wmrld. I drank to please her, and not without the hopes these bevy 
of damsels would remain with the ponies at the pool ; but no ! for dthougu 
they had been up to the top^ I should think, five or six times every day, 
up they all came trooping with us again to the very sum|ut. I gave 
my fair companions a trifie, which entailed upon me all Vs blessings 
they could bestow, and the importumties of all the other girls. 

When we reached the plain again, I inquired of Kerry who the two 
girls were who had been so attracted by my fatherly appearance. He 
told me they were the daughters of a small farmer, doing very well in 
the world, with cows, pigs, and potato -fields, but begging was too good 
a trade in the summer to be neglected. Many of these girls are very 
forward, but persons well skilled in those matters informed me that they 
would beg, lie, dance, and drink punch, but they were rigidly virtuous. 

After you have descended from Mangerton, you must take a ride in 
Lord Konmare’s park, where you have some splendid views and capital 
grass to cauter on. Then to dinner, where you will have an originsd in 
Charles the waiter. Do not fail to question him anent his love for ricc- 
pudding. Once, when butler to a gentleman — so the story goes — his 
master ordered him ‘‘ to heat the rice-pudding made for the pic-nic.” 
The pronouncing of eat’’ and heat” being so similar in the Irish Ian* 
guage — both being pronounced — Charles thought the latter the 

most approved fashion of cooking” the pudding, and a capital meal he 
made of it. Another anecdote of the worthy. Charles was one day at 
mess. Two ladies entered the chapeL Two cheers (chairs) for the 
ladies,” said the priest. '^Hurrali, hurrah! for the ladies,” screamed 
Charles; and such a hullaballoo of clieers was taken up by the con- 
gregation, and sounded through the chapel, as was never heard there 
before. 

After dinner, old Gansey, the blind piper, came in, and his son, who 
accompanies him on a violin ; and ibr those who like the strains of the 
bagpipes, he plays remarkably well. One air is very plaintive, and the 
words contain the lament of an old farmer who h^ married a young 
wife, and who has his jealousy aroused, and his honour assailed, by the 
attempts of a dancing-master, who allures her plighted love from him. 
At last the dancing-master succeeds, and elopes with the old man’s wife. 
(By-the-by, even to this day, these rural dancing-masters are great Don 
Giovannis in Ireland — most successful rascals with the hearts of ladies.) 
And in the song ho bewmls his loss, and that part where he says he 
nursed and tend^ his prattling infant in the fond belief it was his onii, 
and now finds it was another*8, is mournfully sweet, enough to melt tiie 
sternest heart to tears. 

Next morning we are up early again, and after breakfast we mount on 
a car and drive off to the fine vratorfaQ called the Tore Cascade-^thenoe 
to see the old ruin of Muckniss, the burial-place now of the lairds of this 
district. It is fin^ certainly, but Mrs. Hall ought not to compare it 
to^ Melrose Abbey, in Scotland, A pretty drive through the domain 
foings yon to your boat. First of all, then, you row up ^^the meeting 
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of the waters/’ ihe spot Sir Walter Scott most admixed ; joa then cruise 
aibout the islets until five» and land at Lady Kenmure’s cottage^ where 
<< Swee| Kitty” will quickly roast you some new-caught salmon on arbutus 
sticks, and crisp” some potatoes, which, together with the ^^pros/’ you 
have brought from the Lake Hotel, makes you a very comfortable dinner. 
This despatched, row and see O’Sullivan’s Cascade, where you must not 
fail to collect some roots of the tree-moss, which Professor Wilson tells 
us is only found here and in Hampslure. 

You then moas over to the fertile and beautiful island of Innisfallen, 
where is the world-famed bed of honour. A knight once eloped with a 
neighbouring baron’s daughter. The enraged father caught the disobe- 
dient lovers clasped in one another’s arms asleep in this cave. The father, 
like stage papas of the present day, immediately ordered his daughter 
home, but, like Mrs. Desdemona, she exclaimed, 

And so much duty os my mother sbow’d 
To you, preferring you before licr father. 

So miicli I cliallengc. 

‘‘Besides, sir, she has slept with me all tliis night,” broke in her 
lover, in a very uutheatrical meter. 

“ As a knight, sir, £ feel sure you arc too much of a gentleman to have 
taken any dishonourable advantage of my daughter,” replied the father. 

Th(} surmise proved true, and as a reward the old baron became recon- 
ciled, and bestowed bis daughter’s hand on the young knight. The 
questionable properties of this bed of honour now, in modern times, I 
know nothing about ; but if stories be true, many of the youths, even of 
this year of grace 1852 — aye, and noble ones too — owo their existence 
from a visit of their parents to this very cave. Ask O’Leary. On your 
return you touch at the cottage, and, if the eyening is fine, land ; where a 
party is almost sure to be dancing away at some Irish jigs or reels, to the 
strains of the croaking bagpipes, as lignt-hcarted and as merry as health, 
youth, and innocence can make them. Should you be Tcrpsichoreonly in- 
clined, my word for it you will find plenty of partners and lasses that will 
dance you down too much, as you may fancy you ore indomitable from 
your frequent visits to the Windmill-street Casino or the Cremorne Gar- 
dens. As the shades of evening gather around you, you slowly paddle 
homewards ; but ere you land, you must call upon Faddy Blake, a won- 
derful echo heard from the peninsula at the Lake Hotel, and which re- 
peats most distinctly every cry and holloa you make. 

My limits will not allow me to strike out for you the programme for 
each day’s touring. Mr. Thackeray tells us, “ As for a man’s coming 
from his desk in London or Dublin and seeing the whole lakes in a 
day, he is an ass for his pains.” And truly does the author of “ Vanity 
Fairi’ write. To see Killarnoy^well, you require at least a week ; but 
whether you see the Gap of Dunloe on a Thursday, or the Beeks on a 
Tuesday, or Ross Island on a Wednesday (in inspecting the latter, how- 
ever, devote a whole day), must be a question for you to decide on when 
you are on the spot. It would be. presumptuous in me to dictate when 
we remember Terence’s aphorism, Tot homines quot senteniiis. 

The week over, with regret you inquire of Charles, the waiter^ the 
conveyances to Mallow, where you meet the Dublin triun* 

2 F 2 
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The msuly please your honour, at a quarter past four/’ he replied. 

" Take me a seat, if you please, waiter. Mrs. Brown Smith, of Pim- 
lico, London/’ chimed in an elderly lady, with a decided toupee of 
dark black hair and very green eyes. An inside one, if you please, 
waiter ; and tell the boots to be very particular in bringing down my 
luggage.” 

The mail — 1 had an indistinct fancy of a red-painted, light-bodied 
coach, with four thorough-bred galloping horses, doing the twelve miles 
within the hour ; and wondered what Gharlos's cynical srnrte meant as 
he left the room, mumbling, An inside place on an outside car — faith ! 
that bangs Banagher !” 

I know I was vciy much astonished, and I saw Mrs. Brown Smith was 
also astonished, and a sixteen-stone Sheffield bagman, with a ton weight 
of cutlery, was also astonished, and a young lady was astonished, and my 
travelling companion was very much astonished, to find her Majesty’s 
royal mail nothing better than a joint-dislocating, bone-breaking, 
rough, outside “jingle,” to carry five people, besides all the luggage and 
letter-bags, and a bit of a gossoon for a coacliman, with a short clay pipe 
in his mouth, filled with the most execrable tobacco 1 ever remember to 
have smelt — and all drawn by one poor unfortunate horse. I conclude 
Martin’s Act is not in force in Ireland. 

‘‘ Mind that portmanteau, porter,” said Mrs. Brown Smith ; do sot 
it up straight. Now bo careful, do. Now— now ! — there! — lam sure 
vou will spoil everything in it. How very careless and thoughtless these 
Irish are, sir I” 

“Very, ma’am,” replied the cutler. “Now, you shaver, are we 
never to be off? We shall miss the train.” 

Upon which, the driver gave a peculiar Irish whistle between his 
lips, and desiring us to scramble up as best we could, played a few dull 
notes on a tin horn, that set all our teeth on edge, and kept them so 
for the next five minutes. Once under weigh, I found myself next Mrs. 
Brown Smith. 

“ Any danger do you think, sir ?” she inquired of me, timidly. 

“ Yes,” I answered without thinking. 

“ You don’t really mean it ? It is a very dull, dreary road I hear, 
and these Irish are just like Caffres — shoot you from behind a wall, and 
no one takes any notice at all of it — and no police here, sir. If — if — 
anything does occur, sir — my will, sir, is with Wilcox and Swanquill, 
Figtree-court, Temple, sir — and — Jane! — Anne! ” 

“My dear madam, I exclaimed, “you quite misunderstood my 
meaning. The only danger I anticipated was that of our being late for 
the train.” 

“ Oh, thank you, sir.” 

“ Besides, there axe police here ; perhaps as fine a body of men as ever 
you saw. They are drilled like soldiery and wear a uniform somewhat 
similar to the Rifles.”^ 

“ Oh, thank you, sir,” replied the duenna. “ Are these policemen as 
successful with gentlemen’s cooks as they are in London, do you 
think ?” 

Really, madam,” I said, courteously, “ I have no experience in the 
amorous triumphs of policemen, either here or in town.” 
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** I hope my portmanteau is safe,” said Mrs. Smith, after a long; pause. 

You see, sir, I am not much of a traveller. I was never further than 
Gravesend in my life until now. It is a mat undertaking, sir, for me. 
The sea was very unpleasant — quite different to what 1 felt when I 
went down to Greenwich to see the Hospital there, sir.” 

I endeavoured to explain the difference between the sea and a river, 
for which the old lady was very much obliged, and in return gave me a 
short epitome of her family history — of me departed Smith, who had 
been a tallow-chandler, and of Jane Anne, her daughter. 

I was very nervous the other day, %vhen Jane Anne went to Wind- 
sor to see her aunt, sir,” said the elderly lady, cutting imaginary circles 
in the air with her hands, as if she was clearing off some fog g;atliering 
around her. “ I don’t mind a hackney-coach, sir, but those railroads 
are so very dang^us, and the tunnels very frightful, sir — to bo in the 
dark with a strange gentleman, you know, is anything but correct, sir.” 
And so Mrs. Brown Smith went on prattling until we finished our first 
stage. 

Here we changed horses, and got into the shafts a smartish-looking, 
rather well-bred marc; much wind-galled, however, and without an 
ounce of flesh on her bones. 

How far is it to the next stage, boy ?” I asked. 

‘‘ Seventeen miles, yer honour,” he replied. 

Seventeen miles for one poor unfortunate mare to drag a heavy car, 
six people, and luggage ! 

If ever there was a sliameful act of cruelty to a poor animal, and 
that the noblest of creation, surely this stands pre-eminent; but how 
much more was my disgust heightened by finding she had already 
done the stage in the morning — thirty-four miles m one day ! I regis- 
tered a vow never to travel again by the Boyal Mail,” but to t^o 
the coach that leaves at ten in the morning in future. 

On our arrival at the Mallow tenninus, the car would not drive up 
to the station, urging as an excuse that they were not allowed, by 
reason of carrying tlie letter-bags. A herd of ragamuffins, therefore, 
besiege you on your arrival to carry up your luggage. My friend, 
Mrs. Brown Smith, had carefully entrusted her portmanteau to a boy, 
when an opposition porter” came sneaking up behind him, and pitched 
the sacred box” off the bearer’s shoulders with ^1 the force imaginable 
on to the hard ilhity road. A pugilistic encounter ensued between the 
boys, whilst the poor lady sat weeping and gnashing her teeth, declaring 
ten pounds’ worth of damage had been done to her goods and chattels 
by these audacious wretches, and like patience on the monument shf there 
sat, until the arrival of the Dublin train whirled us all off to Dublin. 

Engagements compelled me to return to town immediately; but if you 
have time, good viator, take my advice, and see the county of Wicklow 
ere you leave. It will amply repay you. 

I look upon Killamey as one of tiie great features of the world, and my 
only hope is, that when Albert Smith gets tired of his diorama of Mont 
Blanc, he will take a peep here, and give us in Piccadill}^ a few delinea- 
tions of Irish, character, and a few scenes, illustrated by Mr. Beverley, of 
the south of Ireland. 
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GHOST OR SrO GHOST? 

The following pages have been written in the vain attempt to beguile 
the weary .hours of solitude, and to alleviate the torturing pangs of 
memom I shall not, however, fatigue the reader with the story of my 
own life — a blank indeed — ^but I shall throw together some incidents 
which have come under my observation during a somewhat extensive 
acquaintance with the world — all, 1 am afraid, coloured by the prevailing 
hue of my own mind. The first which occurs to my memory, is one 
which fifty years ago would have assumed the dignity of a ghost-story ; 
whether, m this sceptical age, it will sustain its pretensions, 1 do not ven- 
ture to decide* 

It is now many*years ago that 1 was sent to compllte my education at 

a boarding-school at the town of D . Ah ! how well I remember 

the^uiet old place, with its quaint-looking Guildhall, its High-street, with 
shops where you could get nothing you wanted! the walks that we took, 
shivering, in the early morning, pacing along demurely two and two 
together, our watchful governess majestically bringing up the rear — ^the 
Sunday procession to church — the stupid old French governess — ^the sen- 
timental and romantic-looking Italian master, supposed by us to be a 
prince in disguise ! But my recollections are carrying me away — let me 
return to my tale. 

It was, of course, an indispensable condition oj^ my time of life that I 
should contract certain romantic and indissolubte friendships : of these 
there were two which stood out pre-eminently from the rest ; one with 
a young lady, two or three years my senior, of whonv I need say nothing 
here, except that she was iii every respect worthy of the aifection with 
which I regarded her. As for my other friend, whose name was Alice, 
what shall I say of her ? how can I set before your eyes a being at once 
so attractive and so tormenting ? The calumnies which the male sex are 
so ready to throw upon ours had some justification when applied to her. 
Possessed as she was of a singular charm of person and manner, she 
made admiration her sole object ; so long as that was withheld, nothing 
could exceed her anxiety to please ; but her object once attained, suddenly 
the scene changed ; a chilling reserve was substituted for smiles and ani- 
mation, and similar ari| were employed upon some other unfortunate, with 
similar success, and w^e followed by similar neglect. But why should I 
waste time in describing a character so common that^all of my readers 
must at some period of their lives have been acquainted with it ? Yet, 
with til her faults, one could not help loving her ; to me, indeed, she was 
less capricious than to others, and 1 felt sure that time would give her 
steadiness and consistency, in which points only her disposition was re- 
markably deficient. 

Many happy hours did I spend in that old town ; the small cares and 
miseries of one’s existence — the interminable Italian verbs — the hours 
and hours spent at the old jingling piano — ^the formalities and vexatious- 
ness of the tiresome French governess — all intolerable at the moment, 
were all at once for^tten when I could get a half-hour’s conversation 
with either of the friends I have mentioned — half-hours spent chiefly in 
forming to ourselves pictures of that world of which we had heard so * 
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mach, and knew so little, end ia anticipatiag the day when our visions of 
it would be realised* 

Time always passes slowly to the young, to me it passed slowly enough; 
how 1 counted tne days— even the hours — ^which yet intervened beme 
the happy moment in which 1 should be pronounced finished.’* At 
length the time arrived ; on awaking that morning, a dull, drizzling sfar 
presented itself to my eyes. On a sudden, a chan^ came over the sprit 
of my dream; the acts of kindness which 1 had experienced from all 
around, now crowded on my mind ; the stupid French governess herself 
appeared almost tolerable. On the other hand, the future, to which I had 
looked forward so hopefully, now seemed dim and indistinct before my 
eyes ; what, indeed, had I in prospect? to reside with a relative of whom 
1 knew nothing, and to be brought out into a world of which all I had 
heard^ all 1 had read, assured me it was false and deceptive — like the 
mirage, which mocks the fainting traveller in the desert ; in the distance 
it seems to answer all his hopes, but approaching nearer, he finds that 
there is no change from the arid waste which he has hitherto traversed. 

With an aching heart, 1 dressed myself, and proceeded down stairs. A 
sad and solemn silence prevailed at our breakfast ; for my part, it was 
with difficulty that 1 could force a few morsels of bread down my throat. 
After the gloomy meal was eudid (a mist rises before my eyes while I 
write), we were all summoned to the drawing-room, where in solemn 
state sat the mistress of the establishment, supported on either side by her 
deputies. On my approach, the mistress, before not too much beloved 
by me, arose, bearing in her hand a neatly- bound Bible. I knew 
well what was coming — ^it was a ceremony that had been repeated fifty 
times while 1 was ^ the school, but still it seemed to take me by surprise. 
1 stood as if in a meam. My head swam. 1 had an indistinct concep- 
tion of the scene which followed. The mistress presented me with tne 
Bible, making, at the same time, a short and, 1 dare say, suitable address. 
After her, each advanced in turn with her little offering. 1 heard the sound 
of words, but their tenour 1 discerned not. Last of all, the old, ugly, des- 
pised French governess approached and placed in my hands a patchwork 
reticule, made, it appeared, by her own hands. All the slights, all the 
affronts I had put upon the poor woman, flashed across my mind. 1 was 
fairly overcome, and sobbed like a child. Those presents, I have them 
all now. The patchwork reticule, it is not beautiful, but 1 keep it still* 

Seeing my distress, they moved off in solemn procession, and shortly 
my friend Alice came to my aid. Here was a new trial — to part from 
her. The rest of the morning was devoted to tears and vows of eternal 
friendship ; they have not been too well kept, but I must not complain. 
Our . intentions are good, but, as the poet tells us, 


Conquer us. 


the strong hours 


Besides, a wife and mother has other things to think of besides the 
desolate. 

I find that, in spite of my statement that I should avoid my own story, 
I have insensibly dwelling on my own thoughts and mlings at a 
fer greater length than is desirable. I will endeavour hereafter to keep 
spore closely in view the matter in hand. Time rolled on ; the elder of 
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my friends, who had left school some time before me, shortly after mar- 
ried a middle-aged nobleman — a Lord N— an amiable, phlegmatic, 
rather stupid man — not altogether, however, unsuited m character to his 
wife. 

With respect to Alice, I did not see her for many years, as she resided in 
London, and 1 with my amit at Bath. As a correspondent, she was sadly 
irregular. Evei^^ now and then I had a letter ; three sides closely filled 
and crossed, the folds not being neglected ; all three sides, crossings, and 
folds, breathing the most ardent affection and anxiety for our meeting. 
Then again would ensue a silence of a year or more. Though I did not 
see her, however, I heard of her pretty often; as in Bath 1 fell in 
with many who had met her during the season in London. The terms 
in which she was spoken of were, by no means, always those of praise. 
The gentlemen were most enthusiastic in their expressions of admiration ; 
but her own sex (the elderly portion of them in particular) spoke of her 
in terms of decided reprobation. Indeed, unless rumour was very unjust 
to her, slie had, in more than one instance, exceeded those wide bounds 
which custom allows to young ladies on the head of coquetry. Of course 
no one of her victims went so far as to blow his brains out, or to do 
any other foolish action of that kind. Even in that day, when there 
were such things as heaHs, a. proceeding of that sort was quite out of 
the question ; nevertheless, some of her admirers were led on till they 
made themselves ridiculous — the point, perhaps, on which they were 
most susceptible. 

At last these reports grew so unpleasant that I determined in my next 
letter to hint at what I Imd heard. This I did with great caution, as I 
knew with whom 1 had to deal. No answer was returned, and 1 began 
to think 1 had offended beyond hope of forgiven£s ; wlien one day, 
calling on a family who had shortly before arrived from London, they 
burst upon me with the intelligence that Alice was shortly to be married 

to a 3Ir. A . Mortified as I was that 1 had been left to leaxn 

from strangers tidiugs so interesting, I concealed my chagrin as well as 
I was able, and proceeded to make inquiries as to the disposition of the 
bridegroom. The information I received was anything but satisfactory. 
A member of a family notorious for violence of temper, he had in 
nowise degenerated from tho hereditary character. Being an only son, 
at an early age lie had quarrelled with his father on some trifling grounds, 
and was turned out of doors. This dismissal recommended him to a 
wealthy uncle, who was on ill terms with his father, lie accordingly 
adopted him, and ultimately left him heir to a large property. Besides 

this, Mr. A bad fought two duels, which, however, were looked 

upon far more leniently in that day than in the present ; stilP the cir- 
cumstances attending one of them reflected very much upon him — ^his 

adversary having been his most intimate friend, and Mr. A having 

insisted on continuing, tho contest till his opponent was carried off from 
the field severely, though not mortally, wounded. 

So fai; as station and prospects were concerned, the match was mos^ 
eligible, ihe gentleman having for some years sat in Parliament as repre- 
sentative of a certain borough in the West of England, and having 
made one or two speeches which had been heard with attention by boA 
sides of the House. It was indeed expected that when Mr. A ’s party 
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08me into power, he would be offered some high post under Government. 
This account of his prospects did not by any means counterbalance the 
fears which the description of his temper and character caused me. Little, 
indeed, does external splendour contrioute to happiness when the mind is 
not at ease : 

Glories in public view but add to misery 

Which travails in unrest at home. 

Nevertheless, young as I then was, 1 well knew that implicit reliance 
could not be placed on all the on dits of society ; so 1 comforted myself 
vrith the reflection that Mr. A.*s disposition might really be more amiable 
than it appeared in the narrative of my informants. 

•Immediately I got home, I wrote a long letter to Alice, reproaching 
her with having left me in ignorance of the important step she was about 
to take. The next post brought me a humed note in reply, full of 
apologies for her long silence, and assurances of unabated aficction. It 
also contained an earnest entreaty that I would officiate as bridesmaid at 
the approaching ceremony. This invitation I was compelled to decline, 
as the health of my aunt would not admit of my quitting Bath. In due 
time the celebration of the marriage was announced to us by the arrival 
of cards and wedding-cake in due form ; and a note from my friend, now 
Mrs. A—, informed me that the happy couple intended to spend the 
next six months in Switzerland and Italy, «*it the expiration of which 

time the meeting of Parliament would require Mr. A presence in 

London. 

The six months had almost expired when I again heard from my 
friend, who now wrote in the highest spirits. She was gifted with a most 
lively appreciation of the beauties both of art and nature. It appeared that 
in this respect her husband was no less enthusiastic than herself ; so that 
while enjoying the romantic scenery of Switzerland and the architectural 
and pictorial glories of Florence and Romo, they had but little time left 

for entering into society. This privation Mrs, A assured mo she 

did not at all regret ; in fact, she was cured of her tasto for gaiety and 
dissipation, and preferred to all the turmoil of the world the sympathy of 
one kindred mind. She concluded by assuring me that she was the 
happiest woman living. 

Thus far all was well; my only fear was, lest this state of things 
should prove to be of short duration. I forgot to mention that Mrs. 

A *s letter informed me that they were on the point of starting on 

their return to England, having already lingered in that delightful land 
longer than they originally designed, and lon^r than was altogether 
consistent with Mr. A ’s attention to his parliamentary duties. 

What I^^ceed to relate, I have only from the narration of others ; 
but I assure you it is not to be doubted, as the occurrences have been 
related to me by those who werq, present and took part in them. It 

happened that on Mr. and Mrs. A 's landing in England, their 

route to London took them directly past T— Abbey, the seat of 
Lord N — — . Alice, on finding that she was near the residence of 
her early friend, whom she bad not met since leaving school, thought it 
too &vourable an opportunity of renewing their intimacy to be neglected. 

They were, as I said before, much pres^ for time, Mr. A having 

been already too long absent from the head-quarters of politics. How- 
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oiYOT, he could not withstand the solieitations of his wife, and consented 
to indulge her with a few hours* ^joyment of her friend*9 soeiebr; 
stipulating, however, that in any case they should contrive to arrive m 
London that night. 

They arrived at T Abbe^ about noon. I need not describe the 

rapture with which the two ladies flew into each other’s anns, nor will I 
weary the reader with the expostulations of Lord and Lady N— - 
against their intention of continuing their journey that afternoon. Mr. 

A for some time stood firm, much to the dissatisfaction of his lovely 

wife. At length, as is usual in such cases, a mezzo termine was agreed 

on: as business required Mr. A *s presence in town, he should go 

up by the mail, which passed the Lodge at eleven at night ; Mrs. A 

should remain until the next Thursday, and then proceed, under the 
care of some friends who providentially were setting out for London on 
that day. 

Peace being at length concluded on these terms, the newly-arrived 
visitors had time to look round them. It happened that there were 
several guests staying at the Abbey ; among others, the Count di F — , 
a Neapolitan, who in his own country had fallen under the suspicion of 
the government, as a friend of some of the Carbonaro leaders of that day. 
Though nothing could actually be brought home to him, his position 
became so uncomfortable that he thought it better to withdraw to 
England, where he was received in certain circles in London as a patriot 
and martyr to his principles. This gentleman had frequently met Mrs. 

A in society before her maniage, and had professed himself one of 

her most aident admirers. Mrs. A was an enthusiastic friend of 

liberty, equality, and fraternity — principles which were more in favour 
with our sex at that time than they arc now. She threw herself into 
politics with that ardour which characterised everything she said and did ; 
andconsequently the admiration of the Count was by no means disagreeable 
to her, he being at that time treated quite as a lion by the Libert party. 
The affair of course came to nothing, as she was the last person to think 
of uniting her lot to that of a man without fortune or acknowledged 
position in society. However, their names had fre(i[uently been coupled 

together : of this Mr, A was well aware, and it is quite certain that, 

had he known that the Count was a visitor at the Abbey, he would not 
have consented to his wife’s remaining there. 

The thing, however, was done ; and when the Count made his appear- 
ance, there was no possibility of drawing back. The lady, indeed, with 
her customary frankness, did not attempt to disguise the pleasure she 
experienced in this rencontre ; and the Count, on his part, ws^not behind 
band in reciprocating her expressions of gratification at tft meeting. 
The morning was wet and cold, and out-of-door exercise being out of the 

question. Lord N proposed to hi# guests that they should inspect, 

under his guidance, the different apartments of the Abbey. His offer was 
gladly accepted, and, as it fortunately happened that the house was singa- 
krly rich in old armour and objects of virtu, the greater part of the ooia- 
paw was soon engaged in the interesting survey. 

Count, during the whole perambolation, attaded Umself to 

Mrs. A , not quitting her side for a moment : tibsar conversation so 

completely engage tiieir attention, that I am afraid they took little 
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notice oC the treasures displayed to thdr view, or to the learned com- 
ments of their ckserone. The husband stalked in the rear of the pio- 
cesnon, looUng black as a thundercloud, and suidc in contemplation of 
the proceedings of his ^e and her admirer. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Shall ever med’cine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou oVdst yesterday. 

The perambulation, which had been tedious enough to one of tile 
party, at length ended, and other guests who bad been invited to dinner 
arrived; when the move was made for tho dining-room, the Count con- 

t^ved to take in Mrs. A , and was thus seated next her during the 

repast. But 1 need not pursue further my description of their proceed- 
ings ; in brief, they seemed entirely engrossed by each other. 

The rest of the company did not fail to comment on this behaviour ; 
some contenting themselves with interchanging significant looks, while 
others gave vent to their opinions in cautious whispers. 

As the evening wore away, the gloom on the brow of Mr. A—, 
who had remained throughout in mo<^y silence, grew darker and darker; 
latterly, I am told, his face became perfectly livid with rage. Still, 
slowly or quickly, pleasantly or painfully, tho hours proceed on their 
noiseless course, and at length the hand of the clock on the chimney- 
piece announced to the unhappy young n^n that the time for his depar- 
ture was arrived. Having taken an unceremonious leave of his host and 
hostess, and none at all of his offending wife and the rest of the company, 
he hurried out of tlie room ; the lady, however, who at that moment was 
dancing with the Count, suddenly cmled to mind that something was due 
to the proprieties of life ; she accordingly quitted her partner, and ran 
out after her husband into the hall. What passed between them I 
cannot say, but in a few minutes she returned to the drawing-room, 
looking like the ghost of the lovely and animated being she had appeared 
a short time before. She excused herself from again joining in the 
dance, on the plea of fatigue, and sat, pale and distraite^ apparentiy 
hardly conscious of ther anxious inquiries addressed to her by the Count 

and La^ N ^ and merely asserting in reply that she was perfectly 

well. Those of the guests who were not staying in the house, seeing 
that their presence was de tropy seized the first opportunity of taking 
their leave ; tho others speedily retired to their respective apartments — 
all of them making their own comments on what had been passing. 

When they were all gone, Lady N conducted Mrs. A to her 

bedroom, where, however, she shortly after left her, thinking that, most 
probably, solitude and repose would prove the most effectual remedies for 
W indisposition. 

The wretched young woman, on being left alone, sat for some time 
motionless, turning over in her mind the events of the day. Indistinct 
images of bloodshed and horror rose before her eyes. At one moment 
she saw her husband, at another the Count, stretched before her a corM. 
Then again other images, indefinaUe, yet even more terrible, flasTOd 
across her brain. Bitterly did she reproach herself with having so 
hastily united her fate with that of a man against whose violent and un- 
placahle temper she had been often warned and which was now begfn- 
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zdng to display itself in the darkest colours. Her grief and dismay were 
aggravated by the thought, which, drive it away as she would, still kept 
intruding on her mind, that her own giddiness and imprudence were the 
sole cause of all this misery. At one time she resolved upon seeking 
out her husband, and attempting to avert, by prayers and tears, the 
catastrophe she foreboded. Still the determination not to submit — not 
to give way — steeled her stubborn heart. She assured herself that she 
had not been in the wrong — that it was only a suspicious and ill- 
regulated mind like his which could impute blame to her. In these vain 
and unprofitable reflections the hours flew unheeded ; at last the flickering 
of the candle in its socket in some degree roused her to exertion. Hastily 
'commending herself to the care of her Creator, she threw herself on the 
bed, dressed as she was. In a moment or two the candle had completely 
expired, and before long she lost, in a heavy slumber, the remembrance 
of her anxieties. How long she slept she knew not, but after a time she 
partially awoke, and became cognisant of objects about her. A faint, 
clear light was streaming down upon the bed, which, doubtless, had been 
the cause of her awaking. This, however, gave her no uneasiness, as she 
took it to be merely the light of the moon ; thus for some time she lay 
in a half-dreaming state, when suddenly the idea darted across her mind 
that she had remarked, on entering the room, that the shutters of the only 
window were carefully closed. At the same moment she became sensible 
that the light was loo blue and pale to arise from any natural cause. 
This thought, as you may suppose, caused her inexpressible terror ; she 
lay for some minutes, scarcely daring to draw her breath, much less to 
turn her head to the side whence the light proceeded. 

This state of torture became, after a time, too painful to be borne ; 
uttering such prayers for Divine support as her shaken faculties enabled 
her to call to mind, she raised herself on her elbow, and saw that tho 
curtain of the bed was partly drawn back, and a hand put foitb, which 
seemed to be tenderiug a letter for her acceptance. One glance was 
enough ; but in that one glance she saw, with feminine instinct, that the 
hand was white and delicate as that of a woman; besides which she 
fancied that the letter was tied with a silken thread, the ends being con- 
fined by a large seal, bearing the impress of certain armorial bearings. 
Having seen thus much, her courage quite forsook her, and she sank back 
on the bed. As she did so, however, she fancied that the hand was with- 
drawn, the curtain resuming its original position ; at the same time she 
heard a deep sigh, as of disappointment. Here her senses entirely failed 
her, and what followed further she knew not. 

At about four in the morning. Lord and Lady N were aroused 

from their sleep by a faint knocking at tho door of their room, which 
was only separatea from that of Mrs. A— by a long gallery ; much 

isdarmed, they hurried to open it, and to their dismay beheld Mrs. A , 

stretched in a half- fainting state before them. The usual remedies were 
applied, and after a time, with success. When she was sufficiently reco- 
vered, Mrs. A gave an account of what had occurred, similar tO' 

that which I have narrated. 

On this, Lord and Lady N— - were obliged to admit — not without 
bitter self-reproach — that the room which had been allotted to Mra» 
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A——, had for many years been shut up as exposed to visitatioos from 
the other world. They, however, looking^ on these tales as the offspring 
of idle superstition, had lately caused it to be opened and refurnished in 

the modem style, and by ill-fortune Mrs. A was the first person whose 

nerves had been subjected to the severe ordeal of sleeping' there. 

The distressed lady, heartil;^ sick of the hospitality of T Abbey, 

insisted on immediately^ rejoining her husband, in spite of all entreaties 
to the contraiy. Her intention being made known, it transpired through 

one of the servants, that Mr. A had not gone by the mail to 

London, but remained at the village inn ; with what purpose we need not 
inquire. Sufiice it to say, that his aifiicted wife flew to him on the wings 
of love and penitence, and at length succeeded, though not without 
difficulty, in restoring herself to his good opinion. She, also, though 
with still greater difficulty, diverted him from his intention of sending a 
hostile message to the Count, which he had only delayed till he could 

send it without exciting suspicion in Lord N ’s household. Subdued 

in spirit, and firmly reconciled to each other, the husband and wife pur- 
sued their journey to London. 

It remains that I should say a few words on the legend attached to 

the haunted chamber. An ancestor of Lord N , who lived in the 

sixteentli century, was “ blessed in a fair wife,” which blessing, however, 
he turned to a curse, by his unreasonable and suspicious temper. It 
was said, indeed, that the lady permitted herself a flirtation with her 
cousin, whose estates adjoined those of the N— family. This indis* 
Greet conduct uatundly inflamed the ire of her lord, and one day, 
in intercepting a letter addressed by his wife to her supposed gallant, 
he worked himself up to sucli a pitch of rage, that without so much as 
opening the letter, he rushed into her chamber, and without giving time 
for explanation, ran his sword tlirough her body. The story further 
runs, that the lady >vas innocent ; and her eyes being at length opened 
to the folly of trilling with her husband s affection, she had written this 
very letter to desire her cousin to discontinue his visits at the Abbey, as 
they gave her husband so much uneasiness. The spirit of the murdered 
wife was supposed, even m the other world, to resent the aspersion cast 
on her fair fkine, and accordingly wandered about the scone of her death, 
tendering to every person who fell in her way the fatal letter, as contain- 
ing proof of her innocence. What is very strange, the armorial bearings 

on the seal which Mrs. A saw, and which she described to her host 

and hostess, were those of the family of Lord N . 

Some sceptics, indeed, insist that the whole affair was the work of an 

excited imagination, asserting that Mrs. A had seen the arms several 

times in the course of the morning, and that they had been especially 

pointed out to her, and commented on by Lord IN . To this they 

add, that her husband’s anger on. leaving her had given rise to a dis- 
agreeable dream, in which the conversation of the morning was repro- 
duced, coloured by the gloomy thoughts which disturbed her mind vmen 

ehe lay down to rest. Mrs. A >, on the contra^, steadilv maintained 

that she had never seen the arms before they were forced on ner attention 
in that preternatural manner. 

It is hardly necessary to point out ihe numerous improbabilities com- 
prised iu the legend of the haunted chamber. That a man should be 
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Imnied into such a violent act, without even taking the trouble to open 
the letter, wldch would either di^l or confirm his suspicions, may be 
explained in this way, that even u he had opened the letter, he would 
not have been able to road it, as, in the sixteenth century, education was 
not universal, even among men of rank and property. Again, we may con- 
clude that the lady perhaps could have written the letter, though writing 
was an accomplishment rare indeed among the fair sex of that day ; but 
what shall we say of sealing a letter of such delicate import, and one 
which, she s^st naturally wish, should escape attention, with the armo- 
rial bearing of her husband’s family? This absurdity alone is sufficient 
to stamp the story as an invention. Another and perhaps a still stronger 
point in favour of the sceptical view is, that the chamber of mysteiy has 
been frequently occupied since, and no one’s slumbers in it nave been 
disturbed by any ghostly visitant. 

However that may be, Mrs. A— never entirely forgave Lord and 

Lady N for the cruel trial to which they had exposed her. On their 

attempting to renew their acquaintance with her and her husband, their 
overtures were received so coldly that they were not induced to repeat the 

effort. The Count di F ^ I am happy to say, shortly after returned 

to his own country, without having ventured again to present himself be- 
fore Mrs. A , after all that had occurred. 

The best part of my story 1 have yet to tell. The events of that night, 
whether real or imaginary, worked a beneficial change in Mrs. A— ’s 
character. She has since entirely devoted herself to the duties of a wife 
and mother ; and the most rigid prude cannot now impute to her too great 
a love of admiration or too great freedom'of manner. Iler husband, also, is 
an altered man. Continually bearing in mind how near he was making 
shipwreck of their joint happiness almost on leaving port, he has since 
cautiously avoided the shoals and whirlpools that beset the perilous voyage 
of that frail bark. They both thankfully admit, that for their present 
happiness they are in great measure indebted to the apparition of the 
haunted chamber ; and the good effects of its interference being substan- 
tial, the reader will agree with me in the conclusion, that it matters little 
whether it was accomplished by a Ghost or no Ghost, 


ON THE GRAVE OF MOORE. 

BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIONY. 

His music has ceased, and the magic no more 

Of his lyre shall strike home to the heart’s deepest core ; 

The laurel shall blend with the cypress its shade, 

And the shamrock and rose deck the turf where he’s laid. 
The patriot, the poet, the lover, the fiiend— - 
He sung for them all — o’er his tomb all shall bend, 
Soothe his long-suffering spirit with tear upon tear, 

And sigh that the English Anacreon sleeps here. 
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No long period of time can now elapse before a railroad across the 
Isthmus of Suez, and the opening of the navigation of the Euphrates, 
will connect the Mediterranean and Indian Seas in the East ; and a host 
of railroads across the Isthmus of Panama must veiy soon join the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in the We8t,-^we ivish we could tdso add, 
would also soon unite Canada and Vancouver in the bonds of brotherhood. 

.When the entire circumference of onr planet is thus opened to steam 
an^ rail, and a girdle can be put about the earth in little more than a hun- 
dred days, it will no longer be possible for such countries as China, Japan, 
Cochin-China, Siam, and Burmah, notwithstanding their sullen system of 
seclusion, to remain long unopcn to a busy, inquisitive, and progressive 
world. In proportion as such strides bring us nearer to these strange 
countries, in the same proportion do they become objects of interest. The 
expedition of the Anglo-Americans to Japan, which some years ago 
would have attracted no more attention than did the conflict of the French 
with the Annamese, in 1847, is at the present fraught with the deepest 
interest to civilisation and to the welfare of our species generally. The 
wars perpetually recurring with the insolent Burraalis must end in their 
affiliation by the Anglo-Indian Empire, or the humiliation of the latter. 
These wars have already, by the occupation of Tenasserim, once a Siamese 
province, brought us into contact with the heart of the Hindu-Chincse 
countries. The gold-discoveries in California and Australia, and the con- 
sequent rapid settlement of those countries, the colonisation of New 
Zealand, the opening of Borneo, the growing importance of the Sandwich 
Islands, all tend inbrioging those ties closer and closer, which would be 
capped by gold-discoveries or other efficient causes of colonisation of 

S er Oregon and Vancouver, and a rail-communication between the 
imbia and the St. Lawrence. 

Abeady, shipwrecked Japanese have been conveyed back from Mexico 
across the Pacific, westwurd ; and the now-established emigration of the 
Chinese — almost as ungraciously met by Brother Jonathan as if he liad 
been a Chinaman, and the Chinese the barbarian — to California, is one 
of the most remarkable incidents in the history of the human race that 
has occurred since the discovery of the New World. The existing 
relations established between Europe and China, as a result of the war 
of 1840, place the latter country — next to Russia, the greatest empire in 
the world — ^in a different category to Japan and the Hindu-Chinese 
states. We have already treated of the progress of events in Japan and 
Burmah ; and to those who would like to peruse the history of the woe 
with China, rendered the more especially interesting from being derived 
ehiefly from the documents of the Chinese themselves, we cannot but 

* China during the War and since the Peace. By Sir John Francis Davis, 
Bart., F.B.S., late her Maj^t/s Flenipotcntuury in China ; Governor and Com- 
maader-in-Chlef of the Colony of Hong-Kong. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 

A Journey to the Tea Countries of China ; including Sung-lo and the Bohea 
Hills ; with a short Notice of the East India Company’s Tea Plantations in the 
Himalaya Mountains. By Robert Fortune, author of Three Tears* Wanderings 
in China.” With Map and Ulnstrations. John Murray. 
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lecommend the first volume of Sir John Francis Davis’s recently published 
and excellent work, Cliina during the War and since the Peace.” 

The history of the war (says Sir John) describes *the impression produced 
on this most ancient existing empire, by a blow unequalled in importance 
since the Manchoii Tartar conquest. The British undertaking was the furthest 
military enterprise, of the same extent, in the history of the world; sur- 
passing, in that respect, the expeditions of Alexander and Csesar in the one 
hemisphere, and those of Cortez and Pizarro in the other. 

Qui gurges, aut quae dumina lugubris 
Ignara belli?— quaere Britannicao 
Non dccoloravere caadcs? 

Qua) caret ora cruorc nostro? 

Followed so soon by the El Dorado of California, to which the Chinese arc 
swarming from Hong Kong across the Pacific — by that of Australia — and by 
the short passage over the Isthmus of Panama, it is not easy to calculate the 
extent of the forthcoming revolutions in the channels of national and commer- 
cial intercourse. But it may be predicted that a British colony with 25,000 
Chinese subjects, in sight of the south coast of China, is destined to play a 
part in the drama of the future. 

Comparing* the China war with the Japan expedition, Sir J. F. Davis 
also remarks : 

Whatever may be the result of this undertaking (the expedition to Japan )« 
nothing important is likely to be gained by mere negotiation, as the United 
States liad already, in 1840, about as strong a force in the bay of JMo, in- 
cluding a ship of ninety guns, under Commodore Biddle. It is possible that 
the present exclusively naval armament may prove sufficient to carry out 
strong measures ; but its amount is very different from our own seventy 
vessels of war and transports, with 12,000 fighting-men, before the walls of 
Nanking in 1842. If not sufficient, however, it may lead to something 
further, from cither the same or some other quarter. 

This expedition is an opportune confirmation of the views and expectations 
cntcrtnlned in the two chapters on the Indo-Chinese nations, who certainly 
will not be allowed much longer to remain in a state of avowed hostility to 
the rest of the world; — more especially Japan, which fires on ships in their 
necessity, and exhibits shipwrecked mariners in cages, preparatory to a cruel 
death. With them, at least, the time has arrived 

pacis imponcro morem. 

It remains for the rest of the civilised world to wish the United States all 
success, and to expect that they will make a humane, liberal, and enlightened 
use of it. 

We shall turn presently to Mr. Fortune’s interesting account of the 
progress of British connexion with China, but must precede tliosc state- 
ments with a few observations of Sir. J. F. Davis. First, in regard to 
Chusan, for the loss of which we are remotely comforted by the assur- 
ance that it is a point of such importance, political and military, if not 
commercial, that the course of time and events mtyAt again some day 
make us acquainted with it,” Sir J. F. Davis says, that when occupied 
by us, nothing could exceed the good-humour and contentedness of the 
native Chinese, so different from the assumptions in Yukien’s mock decla- 
ration during the war. It was impossible to traverse the suburb between 
the sea and the town without observing plain proofs of the good under- 
standing existing between the military and the people. In one shop 
might be seen inscribed, ^ Stultz, Tailor, from London in another, 
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*/ci on parle Fran^ais* indications of anything^ rather than ill-humour 
and oppression. In fact^ the people of Tinghac (the capital) enjoyed 
opportunities of enriching themselves by industry during our occupation 
which may not very soon recur.'* 

Chusan derives its importance, not only from its position near the 
mouth of the Yangfcsekcang, and the high-road to the grand canal, but 
it possesses the finest climate imaginable, in the precise latitude of the 
tea and mulberry-growing provinces, and four times the area, with much 
more level surface than Hong-Kong — a name now almost proverbial for 
its fatality to troops. 

Mr. Fortune, who visited Shanghae soon after the war had been brought 
to a satisfactory termination, said of that city, in liis “ Three Years' Wan- 
derings in China,*' that there could be no doubt that in a few years it 
would not only rival Canton, but become a place of far greater import- 
ance. Sir J. F. Davis said of the same place, that the unrivalled advan- 
tages of its position, the friendliness of the native authorities, and the 
zeal and exertions of the consid, were all pledges of the prosperity of 
this port of trade, which may be expected in no long period to surpass 
Canton. Tt is not a little interesting to compare these prognostications 
of success with things as they actually are, and we are enabled to do so 
by 3Tr. Fortune’s account of his late journey to the Tea Countries of 
China, undertaken to obtain seeds and plants of the tea-shrub for the 
Hoii. East India Company's plantations in the north-west provinces of 
India. Mr. Fortune proceeded at once, in pursuit of the objects he had 
in view, to the most northerly of the five ports at which foreigners are 
permitted to trade. 

I now found myself, he relates (September, 1646), after having been in 
England for nearly three years, once more in a China boat sailing up the 
Slianghnc river towards the city. The first object which met my view as I 
approached the town was a forest of masts, not of junks only, which had been 
so striking on former occasions, but of goodly foreign ships, chiefly from 
England and the United States of America. There were now twenty-six 
large vessels at anchor here, many of wliich had come loaded with the produce 
of onr manufacturing districts, and were returning filled with silks and teas. 
But 1 was much more surprised with the appearance which the shore presented 
tlian with the shipping. £ had heard that many English and American houses 
had been built, indeed one or two were being built before 1 left China ; but 
anew town, of very considerable size, now occupied the place of wretched 
Chinese hovels, cotton-fields, and tombs. The Chinese were moving gradually 
backwards into the country, with their families, effects, and all that appertained 
unto them, reminding one of the aborigines of the west, with this important 
difi'erence, that the Chinese generally left of their free will, and were liberally 
remunerated for their property by the foreigners. Their chief care was to 
remove, with their other effects, the bodies of their deceased friends, which 
are commonly interred on private property near their houses. Hence it was 
no uncommon thing to meet several coffins being borne by coolies or friends 
to the westward. In many instances, when the coffins were uncovered, they 
were found totally decayed, and it w'as impossible to remove them. When 
this was the case, a Chinese might be seen holding a book in his hand, which 
contained a list of the bones, and directing others in their search after these 
the last remnants of mortality. 

It is most amusin^pto see the groups of Chinese merchants who come frona 
some distance inland on a visit to Shanghae. They wander about along the 
river side with wonder depicted in their countenances. Tlie square-rigged 
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vessels which crowd the river, the houses of the foreigners, their horses and 
their dogs, are all objects of wonder, even more so tlian the foreigners them- 
selves. Mr. Beale, who iins one of the finest houses here, has frequent ajmli- 
cations from respectable Chinese who are anxious to see the inside of an 
English dwelling. These applications are always complied with in the kindest 
manner, and the visitors depart highly' delighted with the view. It is to be 
hoped that these peeps at our comforts and reiincments may have a tendency 
to raise the “ barbarian race ” a step or two higher in the eyes of the “ enlight- 
ened” Chinese. 

A pretty English church forms one of the ornaments of the new town, and 
a small cemetery lias been purchased from the Chinese ; it is walled round, 
and has a little chapel in the centre. In the course of time we may perhaps 
take a lesson from the Cliincse, and render this place a more pleasing object 
than it is at present. Were it properly laid out with good walks, and planted 
w'ith weeping-willows, cypresses, pines, and pther trees of an ornamental and 
appropriate kind, it would tend to raise us in the eyes of a people who, of all 
nations, arc must particular in their attention to the graves of the dead. 

Tlie gardens of the foreign residents in Shanghae arc not unworthy of 
notice ; they far excel those of the Chinese, both in the niimbcr of trees and 
shrubs which they contain, and also in the neat and tasteful manner in which 
they are laid out and arranged. 

The selection of ports, after the treaty of Nanking, w'as made (with 
the exception of Canton) under the obvious disadvantage of a very im- 
perfect topographical knowledge of the country. Ningpo and Amoy'' 
were named in the instructions from home, as having been formerly ports 
of European trade ; but Shanghae and Foochow-foo wore entirely new. 
The last has proved a decided failure, after more than seven years’ trial. 
It is situated on the Min, a kind of Chinese Rhine, crowded with rocks 
and shoals ; and the city cannot be approached by vessels of any size 
within eight miles. Tfie disposition of the people is also exceedingly 
unfriendly, and at the time of Sir John Davis's official visit, the consul 
was consigned to a very miscrahlo dwelling in the suburb, on the side of 
the river opposite to the city. Since then, the capital of Eokicii and Ningpo 
have been reduced to vice-consulates, merely aided by interpreters. jVlr. 
Fortune visited also the Fokien capital, and extended his explorations, not- 
withstanding the jealousy of the iuhabitatits, up the riverMiii ; first visiting 
a celebrated Buddhist temple, which, he says, seems to be the Jeru- 
salem ! of that part of China, to whose relics, consisting of what appears 
to be an elephant’s or mammoth’s tooth, and which is revered as one of 
Buddha’s gigantic masticators, and a mysterious crystal vase, he assigns 
the importance of commemorative engravings ; and next a spring, famous 
for the excellency of its water, and situated in what he describes as one of 
the most romantic-looking dells or ravines that he ever beheld. Chinese 
like, a caldron of this excellent water is kept always boiling, in order that 
tea may be readily made for visitors. The view from the fir and azalia- 
clad mountains on the Min is described as being peculiarly picturesque. 

The view which 1 now obtained was one of the grandest I had seen for 
many a day. Above me, towering in majestic grandeur, was the celebrated 
peak of Koo-shan, 1000 feet higher than where 1 stood. Below, 1 looked 
down upon rugged and rocky ravines, in many places barren, and in others 
clothed with trees and brushwood, but perfectly wild. Tp afford, as it were, 
a striking contrast to this scenery, my eye next rested on the beautiful valley 
of the Min, in which the town of Foo-chow-foo stands. Tlie river was wind- 
ing through it, and had its surface studded with boats and junks sailiug to and 
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fro, and all engaged in active business. Its fields were green, aud were 
watered by numerous canals ; wliile in the background to this beautiful picture 
were hills nearly as high as Koo-slian, from amougst which the river runs, and 
where it is lost to the eye. 

The gates of the city are always locked soon after dark ; but this 
does not prevent ingress and egress, for ladders arc placed against the 
walls, up which men arc seen ascending and descending like a hive of 
bees, and the guards reap a rich harvest, each nian having to pay a few 
cash for the use of the ladder. 

The chief drawback at Amoy has been the comparative poverty of 
the population, and smallness of the trade ; but the latter is improving. 
The harbour, which is safe and easy of access, has long rendered it a 
market for the Straits’ produce of the Malay Islands ; and this trade, 
and that with Singapore, is, according to the latest information, increas- 
ing. Sir John JJavis describes the town and citadel as built on low 
ground, exceedingly dirty, but populous, and bearing a busy appearance. 
He says that no doubt this port w'ill be second only to Shaugliae among 
the new ones. 

Niiigpo is a place of considerable importance, by its situation. The 
people arc also favourably disposed towards Europeans. The near 
neighbourhood of the preferable emporium of Shaiighac alone interferes 
with its success ; and at the time of Sir John Davis’s visit only one 
merchant had ariivcd. The embroidei’cd silks, celebrated for their beauty, 
are sold in tlie best streets of tlie city. Tlio furniture-shops compete, 
ill size and riclincss, %vith those of our upholsterers. A kind of highly 
varnished inlaid work is peculiar to this city, and beautifully carved bed- 
steads arc manufiictured, as large as a little room or tabernacle. JMr. 
Fortune does not say much of this 'city, whither lie arrived from his visit 
to the tea districts of Hwuy-chow, and whence he proceeded on his still 
more interesting journey to the Eohea mountains, in both cases disguised 
as a Chinaman. As these journeys comprise niueh that is new and curious, 
both with regard to tea-cultivation and manufacture and also to Chinese 
geogiajihy, we propose to follow our intelligent and intrepid traveller 
through some of tlio more striking episodes of those journeys. 

The tea district of Hwuy-chow, not yet familiarised to our western 
ears like Bohea, lies about 200 miles inland from Shaiighac and Ningpo, 
and has been hitherto a sealed country to Europeans. Mr. Fortune pro- 
cured two men of the country — and great rascals they turned out to be— 
to act as servants and guides. These men played him false at the onset, 
having betrayed the secret of his intentions to the boatmen. The shaving 
that is necessary in adopting the Chinese costume was, in the hands of 
these servants, an operation entailing no slight suiFcring. ‘‘ He did not 
shave,” Mr. Fortune relates, “ he actually scraped iny poor head until 
the tears came running down my cheeks, and 1 cried out with pain. All 
he said was *IIai — yah,’ ‘very bad, very bad,’ and continued the opera- 
tion. To make matters worse, and to try my temper more, the boatmen 
were peeping into the cabin, and evidently enjoying the whole affair, and 
thinking it capital sport.” 

The whole country to the westward of Shanghae, it must be under- 
stood, is intersected with rivers and canals, so that the traveller can visit 
by boat almost all the towns and cities in that part of the province* 
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Some of the canals lead to the large cities of Sung-kiang-foo, Soo-chow- 
foo, Nanking, and onward by the Grand Canal to the capital itself. 
Others, again, running to the west and south-west, form the mghways to 
the Tartar cit^ of Chapoo, Hang-chow-foo, and to numerous other cities 
and towns which are studded over this large and important plain. 

Mr. Fortune’s way to the tea distnet lay in a south-westerly direction, 
and so populous is this part of China, that he passed two considerable 
towns, one of them walled and nearly as large as Shanghae, on the second 
day of his journey. Beyond this, he entered the great Hang-chow silk 
distnet, and the mulberry was observed in great abundance on the banks 
of the canal, and in patches ail over the country. In the broad and more 
shallow sheets of water, the people were gathering ling, a highly esteemed 
fruit, resembling in shape the head and lioms of a bullock, in tubs like 
our washing-tubs. This silk district occupies a circle of at least a hun- 
dred miles in diameter, and it is the principal and best in the country. 

At Tan-see, a bustling town of considerable size, the country changed 
from a level flat to hilly, and is under a high state of cultivation. Mr. 
Fortune says the country around Hang-chow-foo may be called the gar- 
den of China. Hang-chow-foo is itself one of the largest and most 
doiirisiiing cities in the richest district of the Chinese empire. The 
Chinese authorities are exceedingly jealous of foreigners approaching or 
entering the city, the more especially as they have baffled the English 
by traiisfcrnng the customs which used to be levied in the ports to this 
and other interior cities, in opposition to the terms of the treaty of 
Nankin. 

As Mr. Fortune approached tlie city, everything, he says, which came 
under his observation marked it as a place of great importance. The 
Grand Canal was deep and wide, and ooro on its waters many hundreds 
of boats of diiTercut sizes, all engaged in an active, bustling trade. Mr. 
Fortune bad been promised by his rascally attendants that they would 
conduct him to the Ilaiig-chow river without passing through the town ; 
but this, as usual, was a mere deception, and a chair was procured for the 
botaTiist, and coolies for the luggage. 

Everything being satisfactorily arranged, I stepped into the chair, and, 
desiring my two servants to follow me, proceeded along the narrow streets at 
a rapid pace. After travelling in this way for about a mile, and expecting 
every moment to get out into the open country, I was greatly surprised by 
lir.ding that I was getting more and more into a dense town. For the first 
time I began to suspect that my servants were deceiving me, and that I was 
to pa^s through the city of llang-chow after all. 'riiesc suspicions were soon 
confirmed by the appearance of the walls and ramparts of the city. It was 
now too late to object to this procedure, and I thought the best way to act 
was to let matters take tiicir course, and remain passive in the business. 

We passed through the gates into the city. It seemed an ancient place : 
the walls and ramparts were high, and in excellent repair, and the gates were 
guarded as usual by a number of soldiers. Its main street, through which 1 
passed, is narrow when compared with streets in European towns ; but it is 
well paved, and reminded me of the main street of Ning-po. Hang-chow, 
however, is a place of much greater importance than Ning-po, both in a 
political and mercantile point of view. It is tlte chief town of the Chekiang 
province, and is the residence of many of the principal mandarins and officers 
of government, as well as of many of the great merchants. It has been re- 
marked, not unfrequently, when comparing the towns of Shanghae and 
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Ning*po, that the former is a trading place, and the latter a place of great 
wealth. Hang-chow-foo has both these advantages combined. Besides, it is 
a fashionable place, and is to the province of Chekiang what Soo^how-foo is 
to Kiang-nan. Du Halde quotes an old proverb which significantly says ttiat 

Paradise is above^ but below are Soo-chow and Hang-chow.” 

The walls of this terrestrial paradise are said to he forty le in circumference, 
that is, about eight English miles. Although there are a great many gardens 
and open spaces inside, yet the extent of the city is very great, and in many 
parts the population is most dense. The suburbs also are very extensive, and 
must contain a veir large population. Sir George Staunton supposed that 
tlie population of the cit^ and suburbs was equal to that of Peking, and Du 
Halde estimates it at a million of souls. 

The houses bear a striking resemblance to thqse of Ning-po, Soo-chow, and 
otiier northern towns. Were 1 set down blindfolded in the main street of one 
of these Chinese towns, even in one which 1 knew well, and the bandage re- 
moved from my eyes, I should have great difficulty in saying where 1 was. 
There are, doubtless, distinctions with which the “ barbarian ” eye is unac- 
quainted, but which would be plain enough to a Chinese. 

1 observed in many parts of the city triumphal arches, monuments to great 
men, and gorgeous-looking Buddhist temples ; but although these buildings 
have a certain degree of interest about them, and many of "them are certainly 
curious, yet as works of art they are not to be compared with the buildings of 
the same class which one mects'with at home. 

The shops in the main streets have their fronts entirely removed by day, so 
that the passenger may have an opportunity of seeing and of forming a good 
Idea of the wares which arc for sale. 1 observed many shops where gold and 
silver ornaments and valuable Jude stone were exposed for sale. Old curiosity 
shops were numerous, and contained articles of great value amongst the 
Chinese, such as ancient porcelain jars, bronzes, carved bamboo, jars cut out 
of the beautiful Jade stone, and a variety of other things of like description. 
1 observed some large silk-shops as 1 passed along, and, judging from the 
number of people in the town who wear silk dresses, they must have a 
thriving trade. Evciy^tliing, indeed, which met the eye, stamped Hang-chow- 
foo as a place of wealth and luxury. As usual in all the Chinese towns which 
I have visited, there were a vast number of tea and eating houses for the 
middle classes and the poor. They did not seem to lack customers, for they 
were all crowded with hundreds of natives, who, for a few cash or “ tseen,” 
can obtain a healthy and, substantial meal. 

Besides the officers of government, merchants, shopkeepers, and common 
labourers connected with any of these professions, the city contains a large 
manufacturing population. Silk is the staple article of manufacture. Du 
Halde estimates the numbers engaged in this operation at 60,000. I observed 
a great number employed in the reeling process, and others were busily 
engaged with the beautiful embroidery ibr which this part of China is so 
famous. 

The people of Hang-chow dress gaily, and are remarkable amongst the 
Chinese for their dandyism. All except the lowest labourers and coolies 
strutted about in dresses composed of silk, satin, and crape. My Chinese 
servants were one day contrasting the natives of Hang-chow in this respect 
with those of the more inland parts from which they came. They said there 
were many rich men in their country, but they all dressed plainly and 
modestly ; while the natives of Hang-chow, both rich and poor, were never 
contented unless gaily dressed in silks and satins. “ Indeed,” said they, ** one 
can never tell a rich man in Hang-chow, for it is just possible that all he pos- 
sesses in the world is on his back.*’ 

When we were about half way through the city the chairmen set me down, 
and informed me that they went no further. I got out and looked round for 
my servants, from whom I expected an explanation, for I had understood that 
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the chairmen had been paid to take me the whole way through, My ser- 
vants, however, were pownere to be seen — they had either gone some other 
road, or, what was more probable, had intentionally kept out of the way in 
case of any disturbance. I was now in a dilemma, and did not clearly see my 
way out of it. Much to my surprise and pleasure, however, another chair was 
broueht me, and I was informed that 1 was to proceed in it. I now under- 
stood how the business liad been managed. The innkeeper had intrusted the 
first bearers with a sum of money stifficient to hire another chair for the 
second stage of the journey. Part of this sum, however, had been spent by 
them in tea and tobacco as we came along, and the second bearers cotild not 
be induced to take me on for the sum which was left. A brawl now ensued 
between the two sets of chairmen, which was noisy enough ; but as such things 
are quite common in Chinoil it seemed, fortunately for me, to attract but little 
notice. The situation in vdiich I was now placed was rather critical, and far 
from an enviable one. Had it been known that a foreigner was in the very 
heart of the city of Hang-chow-foo, a mob would have soon collected, and the 
consequences might have been serious. 

Our traveller is at Icng^th consig’ucd to a llong-le — a quiet, comfortable 
Chiueso iuii, pleasantly situated on the banks of the Green river. Five 
or six respectable-looking Chinese merchants were smoking from long 
bamboo pipes, and discussing the news of the day and the state of the 
trade. Mr. Fortune took a seat, and, to be iiciglibour-like, commenced 
smoking as fast as any of them. 

A little incident happened which gave me some uneasiness at the time, but 
at which I have often had a good laugh since. Preparations began to be made 
for dinner, and the travellers who were seated around the table arose and 
wandered about the other parts of the house. It was mid-day, and, as 1 had 
eaten no breakfast, I felt rather hungry. In these circumstances it may he 
thought that the appearance of dinner would have afforded me some pleasure. 
This, however, was not the case, and for tlic following reason : I had not eaten 
with chop-sticks for three years, and 1 had no confidence in my talents in the 
use of them. This important circnmstsince had not struck me before, other- 
wise 1 would have practised all the way from Shanghne to Hatig-chow, and 
might have been proticient by this time. As it was, I was quite certain tliat I 
should draw tlic eyes of the Chitianicu upon me, for nothing would astonish 
them so much as a person using the chop-sticks in an awkward manner. 1 
was therefore obliged, reluctantly 1 confess, to abandon all ideas of a dinner 
on that day. 

Meanwhile the dislics were placed upon the table, and the guests were called 
by their names, and requested to sit down. ** Sing Wa, Sing Wa” (the name 
1 bore amongst the Chinese), ** come and sit down to dinner.” I felt much 
inclined to break my resolution and sit down, but prudence came to my aid, 
and I replied, “ No, 1 thank you, I sliall dine by-and-by, when my servants 
come back.” I believe it is common enough for travellers to dine at different 
hours and in different ways, according to circumstances, so that my refusal did 
not seem to attract much notice. 

The river Tcien-tang-kiang, which Mr. Fortune navigated hence, is 
fed by three great branches, one of which rises among the green-tea hills 
of Hwuy-chow, another near to the town of Chang^han, on the borders 
of Kiang-sec, and a third on the northern side of the Bohea mountains. 
Thus all the green and black tea comes down this river on its way to 
Shanghae, and hence the great mercantile importance of Hang-chow-fbo, 
a city at which, when the treaty is reformed, which is to be the case in a 
few years hence, permission should be obtained to establish a consular 
agency. 
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The journey up the river 'would have been performed with tolerable 
comfort, only that one of the coolies imprudently let it be known among 
the passengers that a Ilong-mous, or foreigner, was among them, a cir- 
cumstance which led to much subsequent annoyance. Two days were 
spent at a large town called Yen-chow*foo, half way between Hang-chow 
and Hwuy-chow. Navigation beyond this was impeded by rapids, the 
hills were covered with pines, and the lowlands, when not cultivated, 
abounded in tallow-trees, camphor-trees, and bamboos. A palm-tree, the 
only species of the genus indigenous to, or cultivated in, the northern or 
central provinces of the empire, was seen on the hill-sides, in a high state 
of perfection. Some plants of this remarkable palm, which flourishes in 
temperate climates, 'were sent homo by Mr. Fortune in 1848 or 1849, 
and were planted in the royal gardens at Kew, and at Osborne House, 
and braved the severe winter of 1849-50 unharmed, unprotected by any 
sort of covenng. Mr. Fortune is in liopcs from theso circumstances that 
we shall one day sec this beautiful palm-tree oriiamonting the hill-sides 
in the south of England ! 

Here also Mr. Fortune discovered that most beautiful tree, the funerdbl 
or weeping cypress, seeds of which arc now growing in England, and wc 
may expect, in a few years, to see a new and sti-iking feature produced 
upon our landscape by this valuable acquisition. 

Thus, with such discoveries to charm him, our traveller passed day 
after day pleasantly enough : thc#weather was delightful, the natives 
quiet and inoflbiisivc, the scenery picturesfpie in the highest degree. 
Large quantities of water-fowl, such as geese, ducks, teal, and several 
varieties of the kingflslior, wore common about the river. Inland, on 
the hill-sides, plieasaiits, woodcocks, aud partridges, were most abundant. 
Several large towns were passed, some with a population estimated at 
least 100,000. At length the tea-plant was met with in frequent culti- 
vation on the Iiill-sides, and a town called Waepiiig, with a population of 
150,000, h(?ralded the borders of the green-tea district. It was an ancient 
city, watered by a clear aud beautiful river (the liwuy-chow), surrounded 
by hills and romantic scenery, and defended by time-honoured walls. The 
troops in the Tlwuy-chow district, it is to be rcinarkefl', 'were noton good 
terms with those of Hang-chow. The Chinese provincialists, indeed, 
often speak of one another as of foreigners. As tlie river got sliallow, 
the boat was obliged to be changed : and upon this occasion, Mr. Fortune 
found that two coffins, each coutaiiiiiig the body of a Chinaman, had teen 
lying directly under his bed for the last three weeks, without his hatring 
any suspicion of the fact. 

The river port of liwuy-chow-foo, where the teas are shipped, is called 
Tun-chc, and is a bustling place, with a population of about 150,000. 
The river had hitherto been bounded by high hills on each side. Now, 
however, they seemed, as it were, to fall back, and left an extensive and 
beautiful valley, through the middle of which the river flowed. Nearly 
all this lowland was under tea-cultivation, and the soil being rich and 
fertile, the bushes grew most luxuriantly, Tlie place, however, where, 
according to Chinese tradition, the green tea- shrub was first discovered, 
is a hill called Sung-lo, or Sung-lo-sban, and was only reached next day. 
It was found to rise about 2000 or 3000 feet above the plain, and pro- 
duced but little tea now— the lowlands around furnishing the ge^r 
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part of the teas of commerce ; hence the distinction between hill-tea and 
garden-tea ; but these plains stood at some elevation above the level of 
we sea. 

After some general remarks upon the nature of the soil, and the pro- 
pagation of the tea-plant by seed^ as well as to its cultivation, Mr. Fortune 
goes on to remark on the vexed question of green black teas : 

In mjr former work I offered some remarks upon the preference which many 
persons in Europe and in America liave for coloured green teas, and 1 will now 

S ' re a *'full and particular account of tho colouring process as practised in 
e Hwuy-chow green-tea country upon those teas which are destined for the 
foreign market. Having noted down the process carefully at the time, I will 
extract verbatim from my note-book: 

“The superintendent of the workmen managed the colouring part of the 
process himself. Having procured a portion of Prussian blue, he threw it 
into a porcelain bowl, not unlike a chemist's mortar, and crushed it into a very 
fine powder. At the same time a quantity of gypsum was produced and 
burned in the charcoal fires which were then roasting the teas. The object of 
this was to soften it, in order that it might be readily pounded into a very fine 
mowder, in the same manner os the Prussian blue had been. The gypsum, 
iiaving been taken out of the fire afler a certain time hud elapsed, readily 
crumbled down and was reduced to powder in the mortar. These two sub- 
stances, having been thus prepared, were then mixed together in the propor- 
tion of four parts, of gypsum to three parts of Prussian blue, and formed a 
light-blue powder, which was then ready for use. 

“ This colouring mattewwas applic^ to the teas during the last process of 
roasting. About five minutes before the tea was removed from the pans — 
the time being regulated by the burning of a Joss-stick— the superintendent 
took a small porcelain spoon, and with it he scattered a portion of tlic colour- 
ing matter over the leaves in each pan. The workmen then turned the 
leaves rapidly round with both hands, in order that the colour might be 
equally diffused. 

“ During this part of the operation the hands of the workmen were quite 
blue. 1 could not help thinking that if any green-tea drinkers had been 
present during the operation, their taste would have been corrected, and, 1 
may be allowed to add, improved. It seems perfectly ridiculous that a 
civilised people should prefer these dyed teas to those of a natural green. No 
wonder that the ^hinesc consider the natives of the west to be a race ot 
* barbarians.* 

“ One day an English gentleman in Shanghac, being in conversation with 
some Chinese from the green-tea country, asked them, what reasons they had 
for dyeing the tea, and whetiier it would not be better without undergoing 
tins p'rocess. They acknowledged that tea was much better when prepared 
wifiiout having any such ingredients mixed with it, and that they never drank 
dyed teas themselves, bnt justly remarked that, as foreigners seemed to prefer 
having a mixture of Prussian blue and gypsum with their tea, to make it look 
uniform and pretty, and as these ingredients were cheap enough, the Chinese 
had no objection to supply them, especially as such teas always fetched a 
higher price ! 

“ 1 took some trouble to ascertain precisely the quantity of colouring 
matter used in. the process of dyeing green teas, not certainly with the view 
of assisting others, either at home or abroad, in the art of colouring, but 
simply to show green-ten drinkers in England, and more particularly m the 
United States of America, what quantity of Prussian blue and gypsum they 
imbibe in the course of one year. To J4i]bs. of tea were applied 8 mace 
candareens of colouring matter, or rather more than an ounce. In eveiy 
100 lbs. of coloured green tea consumed in England or America, the consumer 
actually drinks more than half a pound of Prussian blue and gypsum ! And 
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yet, tell the drinkers of this, coloured tea tliat the Chinese eat cats, dogs, and 
rats, and they will hold up their hands in amazement, and pity the poor 
celestials !** 

Specimens of tea-dyes were forwarded by Mr. Fortune from the north 
•of China, in time for the Great Ezhibidon of last year, and these were 
reported upon by Mr. Warrington, of Apothecaries^ Hall, as being com- 
po^ of nbrous gypsum (calcined), turmeric-root, and Prussian-blue; 
the latter of a bright, pale tint, most likely from admixture with alumina 
or porcelain-clay, whicn admixture may account for the alumina and silica 
found previously, and attributed possibly to the employment of kaolin or 
^almatalite. According to Mr. Warrington, then, it may be remotely 
inferi*ed, that the same soil that is favourable to the production of green 
t^a, is also favourable to the manufacture of the porcelain wherein to 
drink it. It is more likely that the idea of kaolin (decomposed feldspar) 
•being prominent, it was immediately associated with evidence of the pre- 
sence of alumina. Mr. Fortune describes the country as one of Silurian (?) 
slates and red calcareous sandstones. 

The return from the famed Sung-lo-shan tea-country, being with the 
current, was much more easily effected than the journey thither ; and 
Mr. Fortune having taken the road to Ningpo, he passed several towns 
of importance in his way. Thence he went to Kintang, or Silver Island, 
*one of the islands of the Chusan Archipelago, where he was treated, not 
only with civility, but with marked Mildness. The green tea-shrub is culti- 
vated very extensively in the interior of this island, and Mr. Fortune ob- 
tained a large supply of tea-seeds. There is a road open between 
Shanghne and Chusan, by Chapoo, not included in the treaty, but which, 
by enabling the European residents to repair quickly to the idands in the 
bad season of the year, has saved many lives. 

From Shangliac, Mr. Fortune repaired with his collections to Hong- 
Kong, returning thence by Foo-chow-foo, of which we have before spoken, 
once more to Ningpo, whence this time he was bent upon an excursion to 
the Eohea mountains, the great black-tea district, and a name more fami- 
liar to English ears than that of the great green-tea district of Hwuy- 
cliow or Sung-lo. The way lay at nrst up the Uwuy-chow, or Green 
river, taking, at the old city of Yen-cliow-foo, the south-west tributary, 
instead of the north-west, which he had ascended the previous year. 
Although the laiger branch, this river was full of rapids, and difficult^ 
navigation. Passing Nan-che, which Mr. Fortune describes as on^WF 
the prettiest Chinese towns which he had seen, reminding him more of 
an English place tliau a Chinese one, and containing about 200,000 in- 
habitants, and the river in front covered with boa^ and several other 
towns, pagodas, and bridges, he arrived at Chang-san, beyond which the 
river was no longer navigable. 

Hence the journey, therefore, had to be performed in a chair, which 
materially increased exposure and chance of detection. And at one of 
die inns on the roadside, our traveller was very nigh being discovered 
by some of the Canton merchants who frequent tlie tea districts. The 
land journey extended to Yuk-shan, a walled town of considerable size, 
whence, having crossed the line or ridge which divides the streams that 
flow to the eastward from those which flow to the westward, Mr. Fortune 
was enabled to take to the water again. The descent to Quan-sin-foo, a 
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largo city to tho we§t of the Bohea mountains, was quickly effected ; and 
beyond this ho came to Hokow, the great emporium of the black->tea 
trade, and one of the most important inland towns of the empire, having 
a population of about 300,000 souls. Largo inns, tea-hongs, and ware- 
houses, were met with in every part pf the town, and particularly along 
the banks of the river. The boats moored abreast of the town were very 
numerous. There were small ones for single passengers, large passage- 
boats for the public, and mandarins* boats gaily decorated with flags. 
Besides these, there were large cargo-boats for conveying tea, and otlier 
menchandise, either eastward to Yuk-shau or westward to the Puyang 
lake. Ilokow is to the inland countries of the west what Shanghae and 
Soo-chow are to places nearer the sea. 

From hence Mr. Fortune proceeded, in a mountain-chair, across the 
Bohea* hills to Woo-e-shan ; the natural difficulties of the way increased 
by the importunities of beggars. Beyond Yuen-shan was a crowded and 
bustling thoroughfare, like that between Yuk-shan and Chang-saii, with 
inns and tea-shops all along the road. Hue describes the same thing as 
existing in more northerly parts of China. Long trains of coolies, or 
porters, laden with chests of tea and other produce, aud travellers in 
mountain-chairs, were toiling up the mountain sides, or winding along 
tlie valleys. 

Soon tho Bohea mountains lay before our traveller in all their grandeur; 
their tops pierced through the clou#, and showed themselves far above 
them. Tliey seemed to bo broken into a thousand fragments, some of 
which had most rcmarlcablc and striking outlines. But still ever the 
mountain-road was good, tiiere was the same crowded thoroughfare, and 
tho same perpetual succession of inns and tea-shops. Great gates and 
an arched way divided tlie provinces of Fokien and Kiang-see at tho 
crest of the mountains. Vegetation was various and beautiful, and 
beyond this the streams flowed to tho southward. There was another 
lower range to cross, and one or two towns, before reaching the tea- 
districts of Fokien. In tlie midst of the district is the great town of 
Tsong-gan-hien, where nearly all the teas are packed aud prepared for 
exportation. 

The ** far-famed Woo-e-slian” is a collection of little hills, of broken 
rocks, and perpendicular cliffs and precipices, some of which attain a 
height of more than a thousand feet, and stand in the midst of the plain 
^ Tsong-gau-hien. 

• Woo-c-shan (savs Mr. Fortune) is considered by the Chinese to he one of 
the most wonderful, as well as one of the most sacred, spots in the empire. 
One of their manuscripts, quoted by Mr. Hall, thus describes it : Of all the 
mountains of Fokien those of Woo-e arc the finest, and its water the best. 
They arc awfully high and rugged, surrounded by water, and seem as if ex- 
cavated by spirits ; nothing more w^onderful can be seen. From the dynasty 
of Csin and Han down to the present time, a succession of hermits and 
priests, of the sects of Tao-cze and Fo, have here risen up like the clouds of 
the air and the grass of the field, too numerous to enumerate. Its chief re- 
nown, however, is derived from its productions, aud of these tea is the most 
celebrated. 

1 stood for some time on a point of rising ground midway between Tsong- 
gan-hien and W‘oo-e-shan, and surveyed the strange scene which lay before 
me. 1 had expected to sec a wonderful sight when 1 reached this place, but 
1 must confess the scene far surpassed any ideas 1 bad formed respecting it. 
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There had been no exaggeration in the description given by the Jesuits, or in 
the writings of the Chinese, excepting as to the height of the liills. They are 
not “awfully high indeed^ they are lower than most of the hills in this part 
of the country, and far below the height of the mountain ranges which 1 bad 
just crossed. ^ The men who were with ms pointed to the spot with great 
pride, and said, “ Look, tliat is Woo-c*shan ! liavc you anything in your 
country to be compared with it 

Tlicday was fine, and the sun’s rays being very powerful, I had taken up 
my position under the spreading branches of a large camphor-tree which grew 
by the roadside. Here 1 could willingly have remained until night had shut 
out the scene from my view, but my cliairbearcrs, who were now near the end 
of their journey, intimated that they were ready to proceed, so we went 
onwards. 

When they arrived at the foot of the hills, they inquired their way to 
the i^mplc. Which temple do you wish to go to ?” was the answer. 

Tncre are nearly a thousand temples in Woo-c-shan.’’ The Buddhist 
priesthood, like tlio monks of old, always select Uie most beautiful spots 
for the erection of their temples and dwellings. The first group our 
traveller visited was situated on the sloping side of a small valley or 
basin, on the top of Woo-e-slian, with a small lake in its centre. Our 
traveller was most kindly received and hospitably treated. Whilst with 
these priests, Mr. Fortune relates, 

During dur meal the conversation between Sing- Hoc and the priests turned 
upon the strange scenery of these hiUs, and the numerous temples which were 
scattered over them, many of which are built in the most inaccessible places. 
He informed them liow delighted I had been with my walk during tiio after- 
noon, and how much 1 was struck with the strange scenery 1 had witnessed. 
Anything said in praise of these hills seemed to pleasse the good priests greatly, 
and rendered them very communicative. They informed us that there were 
temples erected to Buddha on every hill and peak, and that in all they nuni- 
bereil no less than 909. 

The whole of the land on these hills seems to belong to the priests of the 
two sects already mentioned, but by far the largest portion belongs to the 
Buddhists. Tlierc arc also some fitrnis established for the supply of the court 
of Peking. They arc called the imperial enclosures ; but 1 suspect that they 
too arc, to a certain extent, under the management and control of the priests. 
The tea-shrub is cultivated everywhere, and often in the most inaccessible 
situations, such as on the summits and ledges of precipitous rocks. Mr. Ball 
states that'cliains are said to be used in collecting the leaves of the shrubs 
growing in such places; and I have even heard it asserted (I forget whether 
by the Chinese or by others) that monkeys are emplo}'ed for the same pur- 
pose, and in the following manner : Thcbc animals, it seems, do not like wqik, 
and would not gather the leaves willingly ; but when tiicy arc seen up amongst 
the rocks where the tea-bushes arc growing, the Chinese throw stones at 
them ; the monkeys get very angry, and commence breaking off the branches 
of the tea-shrubs, which they throw down at their assailants 1 

Of all the varied and picturesque scenery of the tea-district of Woo- 
e-shan, that of the Streams of Nine Windings,” and of which a Cliineso 
bird’s-eye view is given in Mr. Fortune’s work, is, however, the most curi- 
ous and striking. It is from hence that the finest souchongs and pekoes are 
derived, and we would strongly recommend it, with the rest of the Woo- 
e-shan, to the attention of Mr. Burford. In bidding adieu to this curious 
spot^ Mr. Fortune says : — In a few years hence, when China shall have 
been redly open to foreigners, and when the naturalist can roam unmo- 
lested amongst these hills, with no fear of fines and imprisonments to haunt 
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fais imagination, he will experience a rich treat indeed. To the geolopst, 
in particular, this place will furnish attractions of no ordinary hind. A 
Murchison may yet visit them, who will give iis some idea how these 
strange hills were formed, and at what period of the world’s existence 
they assumed these strange shapes which arc now presented to the tra- 
veller’s wondering gaze.” 

Mr. Fortune returned from the Bohea district by Ponching-hien, then 
across the mountains again, to the province of Chekiang, and by Ching- 
hoo and Ne-chow to Shanghae, whence he took ship to Hong-Kong and 
India. As a result of his new observations on the tea-plant, our traveller 
remarks as follows : 

The principal tea districts of China, and those which supply the greater 
portion of the teas exported to Europe and America, lie between the 25th 
and 31st degrees of north latitude, and the best districts are those bftween 
27 deg. and 31 deg. 

Tlie plant in cultivation about Canton, from which the Canton teas are 
made, is known to botanists as the Thea boJieu, wliile the more northern 
variety, found in the green-tea country, has been called Thea viridis. The 
first appears to have been named upon the supposition that all the black teas 
of the llohea mountains were obtained from this species, ancl the second was 
called tiridis because it furnished the green teas of commerce. Tiiose names 
seem to have misled the public, and hence many persons, until a few years 
back, firmly believed that black tea could be made only from Th'€a bohea, and 
green tea only from 2*hea viridis^ 

In my ** Wanderings in China,” published in 1846, I made some observa- 
tions upon the plants from which tea Is made in different parts of China. 
While I acknowledged that the Canton plant, known to botanists as Thea 
bohea, appeared distinct from the more northern one called Thea viridu, I en- 
deavoured to show that both black and green teas could be made from either, 
and tiiat the difihrence in the appearance of those Ceos, in so far as colour was 
concerned, depended upon manipulation, and upon that only. In proof of 
this 1 remarked that tlie black-tea plant found by me near Foo-chow-foo, at 
no great distance from the Bohea hills, appeared identical witii tlie green-tea 
plant of Ciickiang. 

These observations were met by. the objection, that, although I had been in 
many of the tea districts near tlie coast, yet 1 had not seen those greater ones 
inland which furnish the teas of commerce. And this was perfectly true. 
The same objection can hardly be urged now, however, as 1 have visited botli 
the green-tea country of Hwuy-chow and the black-tea districts about Woo-e- 
shan, and during these long journeys I have seen no reason to alter the 
opinions 1 had previously formed upon the subject. 

It is quite true that the Chinese rarely make the two kinds of tea in one 
district, but this is more for the sake of convenience and from custom than for 
any other reason. Tlie workmen, too, generally make that kind of tea best 
with whicli they have had most practice. But while this is generally the case 
in the great tea districts, there are some exceptions. It is now well known 
that the fine Moning districts near the Poyang Lake, which are daily rising in 
importance on account of the superior cliaracter of their black teas, formerly 
produced nothing else but green teas. At Canton green and black teas are 
made from the Thea bohea at the pleasure of the manufacturer, and according 
to demand. 

After detailing tlie differences in the manufacture of black and green 
teas, Mr. Fortune adds, that these not only fully account for the difference 
in colour, but also for the effect produced on some constitutions by green 
tea, such as nervous irritability, sleepnessness, Ac. This, he says, is fiir- 
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ther shown by the observations of Mr. Warrington, of Apothecaries’ 
Hall, as well as by his own made on the spot. 

"The question presents itself, then,’* says Mr. Warrington, alluding to the 
variation of physical and cliemical properties in green ai^ blac^ teas, " front 
whence do these distinguishing peculiarities arise, and to what are they to be 
attributed P From observations made in other directions, in the course of the 
routine work of the establisliment to which I am attached, I had formed in 
my own mind certain coucliisions on this subject. I allude to the exsiccation 
of medicinal herbs ; these are for the most part nitrogenous plants, as tlie 
Atr&pa beUadonna^ the Ifyosciamus niger, tlie Comum macutatum^ and others. 
The plants are brought to us by the growers or collectors front tlie country, 
tied up in bundles, and wlien they arrive fresh and cool, they dry of a good 
hrighUgreen colour ; but on tlie contrary, it is found that if they are delayed in 
their transit, or remain in a confined state for too long 4 period, they become 
heated, from a species of spontaneous fermentation, and when loosened and 
spread t>pen emit vapours, and are sensibly warm to the hand : when such 
plants are dried, the whole of the green colour is found to have been destroyed, 
and a red^hrown and sometimes a blackish-brown resuU is obtained. 1 had 
also noticed that a clear infusion of such leaves evaporated curcfully to dry- 
ness was not all undissolved by watery but left a quantity of broiun oxidised 
extractive mattery to which the denomination Apolhem lias been applied by 
some chemists ; a similar result is obtained by the evaporation of an infusion 
of black tea. Tlie same action takes place by the exposure of the infusions 
of many vegetable substances to the oxidising influence of the atmosplicre ; 
they become darkened on the surface, and this gradually spreads through the 
solution, and on evaporation the same oxidised extractive »ia//cr will remain 
insoluble in water. Again, I had found that the green teas, when wotted and 
re-dried, with exposure to the air, were nearly os dark in colour ns the ordi- 
nary black teas. From these observations, therefore, I was induced to believe 
that the peculiar characters and chemical differences which distinguish black 
tea from green were to he attributed to a species of heating or fermentation, 
accompanied with oxidation by exposure to the air, and not to its being sub- 
mitted to a higher temperature in the process of drying, as had been generally 
concluded. My opinion was partly confirmed by ascertaining from parties, 
conversant with the Chinese manufacture, that the leaves for tlic black teas 
were always allowed to remain exposed to the air in mass for some time before 
th^ were roasted.'* 

Here, then, we have the matter fully and clearly explained ; and, in triitli, 
what Mr. Warrington observed in the laboratory of Apothecaries’ Hall may be 
seen by every one who has a tree or bush in iiis garden. Mark the leaves 
which are blown from trees in early autumn ; they are brown, or perhaps of a. 
dullish green, when they fall, and yet, if they are examined some time aficr- 
Wcirds, when they have been exposed to air and moisture in their detached 
state, they will be found quite as black as our blackest teas. 

I must now make some observations upon the tea-plant^ itself. It has 
already been remarked tliat two tea-plants, considered to be distinct varieties, 
are met with in China, both of which have been imported into Europe. One, 
the Canton variety, is called Thca hohea ; the other, the iiorlliern variety, is 
called Thca viridis. The former produces the inferior green and black teas 
which are made about Canton, and from the latter are made all the tine green 
teas in the great Hwuy-chow country and in the adjoining provinces. Until a 
a few years back it was generally supposed that the fine black teas of the 
Boliea* liills were also made from the Cantou variety, and hence its name. 
Such, however, is not the case. 

When I visited Foo-chow-foo for the first time in 1845, 1 observed that the 
tea-plant in cultivation in that neighbourhood was very different from the 
Canton variety, and apparently identical with the Thea viridis of Chekiang. 
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Foo-chow-foo was not a veij groat distance from tlie Bohea hills, and I had 
good reasons for believing that the Bohea plant was the same as the Foo-ehoar 
one : but still 1 had no positive proof. Now, however, having been on Woo- 
e-shan itself, and over a great deal of the snrronndiiig country, and having 
dried specimens of all these plants before ine, 1 am better able to give an 
opinion upon this long-disputed subject. 

1 believe that ttie Woo-c-shan plant is closely allied to the Thea viridis, and 
originally identical with that species, but slightly altered by climate. On the 
closest examination I was only able to detect very slight differences, not suf- 
ficient to constitute a distinct variety, far less a species, and in many of the 
plants these differences were not even visible. The differences alluded to 
were these— tlic Woo-e plant showed less inclination to throw out branches 
than the Hwuy-chow one, and its leaves were sometimes rather darker and 
more finely serrated. 

But it is possible to go into a tea-plantation in any part of China, and to 
find more marked distinctions amongst its plants than these I have noticed. 
The reason of this is obvious. The tea-plant is multiplied by seed, like our 
hawthorns, and it is perfectly impossible that the produce can be identical in 
every respect witli the parent. Instead, therefore, of having one or two 
varieties of tea-plant in China, we have, in fact, many kinds, although the 
difference between them may be slight. Add to this, that the seeds of this 
plant arc raised year after year in different climates, and we shall no longer 
wonder that in the course of time the plants in one district appear slightly 
different from those of another, although they may iiavc been originally pro- 
duced from the same stock. 

For these reasons 1 am of opinion that the plants of Ifwiiy-chow and 
Woo-c are the same species, and that the slight differences observed arc the 
results of reproduction and difference of climate. 

With regard to the Canton plant — that called Then hohea by botanists — 
different os it appears to he, botli in constitution and habit, it too may have 
originally sprung from one and the same species. 

These changes, however, do not alter the commercial value of those plants 
found cultivated in the great tea-countries of Fokien and llwuy-chow, where 
the finest teas arc produced ; for, while the tca-slinib may have improved in 
the course of reproduction in these districts, it may have become deteriorated 
in otliers. For this reason seeds and plants ought alw'ays to be procured from 
these districts for transmission to other parts of the world, where it is desirable 
to ™w tea. 

Of late years some attempts have been made to cultivate the tea-shrub in 
the United States of America, and also in our own Australian colonics. 1 
believe all such attempts will end in failure and disappointment. The tea- 
plant will grow wherever tlie climate and soil are suitable, and, were it merely 
intended as an ornamental shrub, there could be no objections to its intro- 
duction into those countries. But if it is introduced to be cultivated as an 
object of commercial speculation, we roust not only inquire into the suitable- 
ness of climate and soil, but also into the price of labour. Labour is cheap 
in China. The labourers in the tea-countries do not receive more than two- 
pence or threepence a day. Can workmen be procured for this small sum 
cither in the United States or in Australia? And if they cannot be hired for 
this sum, nor for anything near it, how will the manufacturers in such places 
be able to compete with tiie Ciiincse in the market ? 

China, it will appear from these remarks, is likely to remain the “ Tea 
' Country” excellence. To every country its own gifts and its own natu- 
ral produce. At the same time, Mr. Fortune’s researches and discoveries 
will gradually effect a great revolution in the nomenclature and use or abuse 
of teas, and, it is to be hoped, will explode the coloured, adulterated, and 
poisonous compound, sold at such high prices to the luxurious uninitiated. 
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YOUNG TOM HALLOS HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
Chapter XXXI. 

The fiue hunt-emboesed note of which we have spoken was not sent 
to Tom Hall without very deep and mature consideration. It had 
formed the sul^t of very anidoua deliberation between Major and Mrs. 
Guineafowlo; tne former opposing his wife’s urgent precipitancy, on the 
ground that th^ were not prepared for company; the latter insisting on 
the necessity of immediate action, because of the certainty of such an 
undoubted prize as our Tom being quickly caught up. She knew what 
a run there would be after him, she said ; and how all the nasty de- 
signing women would be spreading their nets and snares to catch him. 
The fact of Tom breaking out in the character of a sportsman seemed 
to favour their design, and Mrs. Guineafowle congratulated herself 
upon not having let the major give up his hounds, as he had often and 
often threaten^ to do. Ine result of the debate was, that the major 
wrote the aforesaid note, quite in the sporting strain, inviting our friend 
to come over and hunt with his hounds, and partake of whatever might 
happen to be going on ; adding, that he could put him up a couple of 
horses, and hoped he would stay as long as he liked : quite the hail- 
fellow-well-met sort of note. This style was thought better than re- 
questing the honour of his company on such a day, to stay till such a 
day, inasmuch as,, though they would get up all the steam of pomp and 
circumstance tlicy could raise, it would enable them to put any de- 
ficiency to the rough-and-ready score of the sportsman. In truth, it 
was rather an anxious timo for our friends ; for with an advancing in 
expense family there had been a receding in amount income; the 
rents'^ of^ the Squashington and Slumpington estates, as indeed their 
names would imply, having been seriously affected by the repeal of the 
corn laws ; while the colliery, or cool mine, near Leeds, in the county of 
York, still did nothing towards their assistance. The consequence was, 
that the major, who had 'been sui ardent repealer, and, like some other 
intemperate men, had denounced the class oi which he was an unworthy 
member, began to sing extremely small, and complain that he had been 
robbed and plundered for the million, who had got far more than they 
ought to have. He threAtened most vehemently to give up his hounds. 
This Mrs. Guineafowle still opposed, feeling assured that he would be 
nothing without them; and knowing how attractive they had been to 
herself, she was anxious that her daughters should now pairiicipatc in the 
benefit. It was only the tax on eight couple — sixteen sixteen shillings 
— twelve pound sixteen a year — and an occasional lap at the pig-psid the 
night before hunting. It was worth all that to see them figuring in 
the newspapers, even though the knowing editors did class them as 
harriers. 

Though a trenchcr-fed pack is generally a troublesome affair, there 
being generally some one or other of the worthies in mischief, either 
worrying sheep, or lambs, or poultiy, or hunting on their own account 
among the standing com, yet, upon the whole, the major’s were as well- 
conducted as any. 
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For this they were mainly indebted to the exertions of their neighbour, 
Mr .9 or, as he was commonly called, Billy Bedlington, of Cakeham Manor, 
a ponderous twenty-stone farmer — not an agriculturist, but a farmer— a 
man who farmed to make money, who paid great attention as well to the 
hounds’ breeding as to their morals. He it was who crossed them 
judiciously, drafting the skirters, and babblers, and nickers, and choppers, 
and cunning ones, keeping none but true nose-to-the-ground hunters, that 
wouldn’t go a yard without a scent ; his maxim being to keep no cats 
that didn’t catch mice. Billy was ably assisted by our old friend, Jonathan 
Falconer, who had grown not only grey but snow-white in the service of 
the major. 

Jonathan Falconer was one of a class of servants of which the* 
breed is now nearly extinct — an honest, industrious, painstaking man — 
who was always doing something, and could turn his hand to anything ; 
never standing upon this not being his work, or that not being his place, 
but just doing whatever he saw wanted doing. He did not begin life as* 
a huntsman, or, indeed, as anything else in particular ; and, wc dare say, 
if the major had taken a yacht instead of a pack of hounds, Jonathanr 
would have turned his hand to the sea-service just as readily as he did to 
the land. In the major’s establishment he filled many offices, being 
liuntsmau, coachman, groom, gardener, g^me and cow-keeper, and occa- 
sionally, second footman. The major, when on his high horse at his dear 
watering-places, and so on, used to talk as if he had a man in each of 
these departments ; and even at home, when talking before those who ho 
thought were not up to the ins and outs of his establishment, this man*, 
of-all-work was called Jonathan in the house, and Falconer in the field, 
as if for all the world he were two men. 

The real domestic staff, at the period of which we are writing, consisted* 
of one Joshua Cramllngton, a tall, knock-kneed stripling, who outgrew 
liis clothes, and whose protruding hands and receding knees now showed 
how far advanced was the quarter. He was an awkward, careless boy, 
always breaking and spoiling things, whom no drilling would ever make* 
into a servant. The major, who always dealt in cubs of this description, 
used to console himself for their awkward gaucheries with the reflection' 
that they were cheap, and by getting them young, he attached them tO' 
his person ; while, he said, they would make fine figure footmen as they 
grew up and got furnished. 'When, however, they did grow up and get 
furnished, they invariably took themselves off, and the major had to catch* 
another, and go through the process of teaching and attaching again. 
Cramlingtoii was, however, peniaps, the most hoj)cle8s article the major 
liad over had to do with, being os stupid and mischievous a lad as ever 
came out of a workhouse. His extreme cheapness — 8^ the first year, and 
10/. the second — was completely counteracted by the enormity of his- 
appetite and the amount of his breakage. 

The sporting reader will perhaps observe, that amid the great mul- 
tiplicity of real or imagina^ servants, there has been no mention what- 
ever of that usual appendage to a pack of hounds, a whipper-in ; 

Moy whipper-in” — Tom, or Bill, or Jack, or Joe — never having been 
heard of. The censorious will perhaps imagine that the major had 
none, or, perhaps, that he filled that department liimself, or was in- 
debted to the exertions of any chance sportsman for turnmg the^ 
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liounds to JonatliEQ Falconer; but there they would be wrong— « 
the major had a whipper-in, though he didn’t do to.tidk about, 
being, in fact, neither more nor less than a great, tail-leai, Smith- 
field cur, that ran at the erring pack just as he would at a flock of 
sheep. At a word — almost a look — hom. Jonathan Falconer, Bluecap 
—as they called him, from his colour— would rush from his horsea 
heels, and ** at” the pack with a zeal that made them uncommonly glad 
to fl^r to Falconer — for protection. It was a cheap and ingenious device; 
and if it had been ingenious without being cheap, possibly the miyor 
mght have proclaimed it : as it was, however, he was content with know- 
ing it himself, and let others find it out that liked. Moy whipper-in,” 
therefore, was never mentioned. 

^ We will now take a look at our Tom, for which purpose we will begin 
a fresh chapter. 


Chapter XXXII. 

SiviN and four’s eliWn, and fourteen is twenty-five— IVe heard 
of Major Guineafowle ; that’s to say, I know the name. He's one of 
your huntin’, gamblin’ chaps,” replied old Hall, in answer to his son's 
inquiry if he knew anything of him. Ah 1” condnued ho, running his 
memory through the light reading of his ledger, ‘^his name was to Long- 
wind’s bills, in 1849, and a precious deal of trouble we had with it 
—was forced to put it into Grinder’s hands afore we could get the 
xpon^.” 

Ho keeps a pack of hounds,” observed Tom, « exhibiting the fine 
hunt-embossed note — men, with winding horns, riding among a porpoisey 
pack along the top. 

I know he does,” replied Hall, taking it ; ** see ’em in the papers 
constant — at least, every now and then ; and that's what surprised me 
that he didn’t take up the bill. But these huntin’, gamblin’ chaps are all 
queer — never know where you have them — always outrunnin’ the 
constable,” as Grinder says. 

This was rather a damjper ; and there is no saying but Tom. would 
have listened to his fathers suggestions, had he not been suifriing under 
the united influence of Angelena’s coquetry and Laura’s loveliness. 

** Ruddles, this is the gent— the right honourable gent that’s a courtin’ 
of the great hriress at l£e barracks,” still sounded in Tom’s ears, while 
Laura had drawn her languishing, love-killing eyes slowly over his face 
and down his fist person, as she lolled becomingly m the old barouche be- 
fore Diaper and Dimit/s door. She had g^ven him just such a look as 
Miss Longmaide gave the major the first time they met at Rumbleford 
Wells — a look that neither said ** what an object you are I” nor yet, 
what a beauty you axe !” but just a medium look of approbation, in- 
viting, as it were, a further acquaintance. 

Tom, who always loved the last eyes that beamed upon him best, was so 
struck with Laura’s beauty, that he took three turns up and down before 
.the carriage, ere he went to the Salutation Inn to asK the ostbr whose 
carriage that was with all the fine things on the panel— the major having 
come ont uncommonly strong with two crests, Longmaide’s and his own, 
jand supporters, two gumea-hens, with amany-quartoed coat of anns, made 
Aug . — ^TOL. XCY. xro. cccuxz. 2 b 
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entirely out of hie own heed, surmounted with red and white petticoats^ 
entwined with bell-pulls in great abundance. Jonathan Falconer, too, 
had got a fine three-rows-of-curls coachman’s wig under his gold-laced 
eockaded hat, an appendageihat Jonathan' complained gave him cold when 
he exchanged it for shunting cap. However, pride feels no pain” being 
one of the major^s maxims, he adhered to the wig, consoling Jonathan with 
liquorice, and assuring him that it was the weather and not the wig that gave 
him cold; thathe had cold himself, just the same, and he didn’t wear a wig. 

This sort of finery being unusual in the country, and the major’s car- 
riage, haunting the streets of Rattlinghope rather than Fleecyborough, 
caused considerable commotion, especially with such a beauty as Laura 
inside, and such dashing green-and-yellow rosettes flowing at the well- 
shaped but rather light-carcassed hunter carriage-horses* heads. Shuttle- 
ton, and Jaycock, aiid Gape, and Pippin, and several others of the Joll^ 
Heavysteeders, had been ringing their spursontheflags, and ogling the fiur 
inmates of the carriage as it jingled from Miss Flouncey*s to Mrs. Sarce- 
nets, and from Mrs. Sarcenets to Miss Cheapstitches, and from Miss 
Cheapstitches to Mrs. Skeins, for an ounce of Lady Betty worsted, and 
from the Lady Betty worsted-shop back to Miss Flouncey’s again. Whether 
Laura had looked benignly on thenif too, is not to the purpose of our 
story, Bering that Tom was not there, and assuredly she looked pleasantly 
on mm. That look-— or, rather, that series of looln— were now counter- 
acting old Hall’s advice. 

Well, but he” (meaning the major) must have mon^,” observed 
Tom, ** for he keeps apack of hounds, and I’ve heard that old Ileartycheer’s 
cost him three or four thousand a year.” 

Sivin and four’s elivin, and twenty’s thirty-one — ^if they do, he must 
be a very bad old man,” replied Hall. Sivin and four’s elivin, and thirteen 
is twenty-two — ^no wonder the major couldn’t take up the bill. Sivin and 
four’s euvin, and forty-one is fifty-two — these huntin’, gamblin’ chaps are 
none on ’em to be trusted,” mused Hall, inwardly determining to get rid 
of head-and-shoulders Brown’s account, which was oftener on the wrong 
ride than the right. And so old Hall talked against the invitation. 

Mrs. Hall thought better of the major than her husband did, or ratiier, 
having had a gem look at Laura, as she passed the carriage on her 
way to Brisket the butcher, she thought she was not only a great deal 
jrouDger, but a great deal better-looking than Anmlena, whom, she 
mwara^ hoped, Laura might extinguish ; oonsequentiy she favoured the 
expedition, and undertook to get all Tom’s flash riurts and ties ready 
^lainst the day, by which time she had no doubt he would have recovered 
fimm the unpleasant effects of the day with Lord Heartycheer’s hounds. 
So, after many pro’s and con’s, our Tom wrote to the ^mrior sa;^ing that 
he would have great pleasure in avriling himsdf of his polite invitation-— 
an answer that reconducts us to Carol Hill Green. 

Cbaptxr XXXHL 

^ Tm receipt of Tom’s note riianged the spirit of speculation in whidi 
our friends were indulging, into mat of bustling, active preparation. 

' The major, as vm said befic^ ever rinoe the repeal of the com-hwi^ had 
4becii contracting his c:iqpeiises^ and in place of mamlenanoe^ had been 
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Jettinff things to down hill a little. The conaequence wan^ that what 
with me natural wear and tear of that consumiw animal, a house, aided 
Iigr the spoilage and breakage of such bo;^8 as Gmnlington, now that it 
necessary to smarten up a little, it was found that there was a 
"^a vi^ serious deficiency in glass, china, crockery — all perishable articles^ 
in fact ; the veiy lamp-shades that Cramlington displayed so conspicu- 
ously on his shdves were found to be broken on the far side^ thougn, as 
the major had not taken stock on the departure of his predecessor, John 
Snuffles, of course Cramlington declarea they were so when ho came ; of 
tumblers and decanters there was a woful deficiency, while the stock of 
wine-glasses was scarcely worth speaking of. Altogether the major found 
things in a very dilapidated state; though, as Cramlington stood out 
that the^ were just as they were when he came, the major could only 
anathemise Snuffles, and determine to look sharper after Cramlington 
and Co. in future. 

Though it was so near Christmas, and his credit by no moans first- 
rate, sundry little documents being in course of preparation at Rattling- 
hope, headed with the ominous words, to bill delivered,’’ the major was 
forced to try his luck at Fleecyborough for such things as couldn’t 
bo dispensed with, thereby suffering severely in carriage for his want 
of credit at home. However, he hoped It was all for the best, and that 
the expenditure would tend to the capture of our roost desirable young 
friend, Mr. Hall. So the major took heart, and dashed off his order 
just as if lie was full of money. 

Mrs. Guineafowle, too, knowing the influence that the first daughter 
manying well has on the fortunes of her sisters, was most anxious 
that Laura should have every advanti^; so, step-mother like, she 
intimated to the fair-haired daughters of the fint marriage, that having 
had their “opportunities,” they must not interfere with Laura.. 

Well knowing, too, how even the greatest beauty may be improved by 
dresc^ Mis. Guineafowle spared no expense in getting Laura up be- 
comingly. Miss Birchtwig, of course, n^ a first-rate London milliner— 
namely, her cousin, Miss Freemantle, calling herself Mademoiselle de 
Freeraantle, of the Rue de la Pais, Paris, and South Audley-street, Lon- 
don — with whom sho always recommended her “young friends’! to leave 
then* measures in case th^ chanced to want anything smart when they 
got into the country ; and fi^om this eminent artiste was procured, at 
the usudi short notice of ladies, a beautiful light-blue silk dress, with ti- 
ming m tabUer down the front, composed of a dozen veiy^ narrow rilk 
flounces, embroidered in chain stitch. The body was made tight, setting 
oS to advantage Laura’s beautiful figure, with, of course, am]^ fly-away 
deeves, for sweeping things off tables and draggling into teacups and 
soup-plates. 

Dresses being at length arranged, dinners then occuped their u nit ed 
attention. The major and Mrs. Guineafowle wera mostanzious that they 
should be of the most elegant desexfotioo, ^rtaking as much of the ehar 
racter of one recently given by the Huke of Gormanstone as Miss Nettle- 
worA, tibeGarmanstone Castle toady, had been abfo to recollect and narrate 
to Mra. Guineafowle. 

Gormanstone Castle, we may observe, was the stronghold of the Tou^ 

2h2 
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heayen from wluch our major was expeUed when he ratted oyer to 
the Whigs. 

After due deliberation and counting of the cost| it was determined 
that the major should write off to Shell and Tortoise for as much of 
iheir shabby-genteel turUe-soup as would serve two parties of ten, which 
the major md, promising to send a post-office order for the amount, but 
omitting to furnish a reference, thinking, perhaps, his signature, with 

Major, Mangelwuizelshire Militia,” attached, would be amply sufficient ; 
but Shell and Tortoise, not reverencing military rank, as they undoubtedly 
ought, after the lapse of some days sent a bill, intimating that the soup 
would be forwarded when the mon^ came. This threw our friends 
completely out; for, independently of the fine, dashing style of leading 
off a dinner wi& tukle-soup, the Shell-and-Tortoise procrastination pre- 
vented their making other arrangements, and in lieu thereof they were 
obliged to put up with mutton-broth — a much better thing, by-the-way, 
when well made, than spurious turtle-soup. 

Misfortunes, however, never come singly; and Mr. Clearwell, the 
stupendous landlord of the Duke’s Head, at Rattlinghope, who had 
always acted butler at Carol Hill Green on state occasions, having be- 
come affected with the usual innkeepers’ malady, delirium tremonSy wrote, 
or rather scratched, to say he couldn’t possibly come ; so that the execution 
of affairs devolved on Joshua Cramlington, assisted by Jonathan Falconer. 

The major used to have an arrangement with Clearwell, who was a 
fine, stately, important-looking personage, for enacting the character of 
butler, whereby he flattered himself he not only imposed upon strangers, 
but got his raw lads a little useful drilling. When on his high horse, espe- 
cially at watering-places, he used to talk of moy butler getting fat,” and 
<< moy butler having nothing to do,” and moy butler acting the gentle- 
man,” 

Clearwell’s defalcation greatly afflicted our friend, for independently 
of the imposing appearance of this magnificent man, revolving noiselessly 
about the little dining-room, scarcely elevating his voice above a whisper, 
Cramlin^n was so totally undrillea, that even among themselves he was 
continually making the stupidest mistakes, which made the major dread 
his appearance in public. 

However, there was no help (or it; so the major just ordered a rehearsal, 
making. Joshua arrange the table for a party of ten, with the fine Italian- 

E ttemed T. Cox Savory electro-jriated covers and comer-dishes; showing 
DO how to raise the former, without ^ving the next sitter a shower- 
bath, and how to hand the latter about on the palm of lus hand, without 
upsetting them ipto a helper’s lap. The major, too, established a code of 
ri^nals— *a forefinger to ria nose indicating when Cramlington was to 
bnng in the champagne, a piece of bread stuck up on end when he was 
to hand round the sbrry. There had been no asking to take wine at the 
duke’s — and of course our friends must follow the fiishion, be it ever so 
absurd and unsociable. Indeed, we may here observe, by way of paren- 
thesis, that we don’t know why people trouble themselves to give parties 
'at all, when a division of the money among the intended guests would 
answer every apparent purpose. That oh8ervation,>however, reminds us 
that we must say a few words about the Carol Hill Green guests. 
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Deep and anxious were the deliberaUons who they should have to 
meet our distinguished friend. They must be people whom Tom would 
think stylish, and yet people who would not interfere with their plans. 
As it was a dead set at our Tom, of course they were most anxious to 
make it appear otherwise. The major, indeed, would shudder at the 
idea of asking young men to his house in the hopes of getting them for 
his daughters, while Mrs. Guineafowlo was equally disinterested in theory, 
only determined not to lose a chance in reality. They hugged themselves 
with the reflection of having such an excellent excuse as the hounds for 
asking Tom over. 

Well, who should they have to meet him? Sir George and Lady 
Happyhit were their cock acquaintance, and had no daughter old enough 
to interfere with their plans ; but they were hitey-titey, prior-engage- 
ment, or ^^expecting-a-tnend-from-London” sort of people, who never 
came if they could help it Their excuses cut but sorry figures when 
they came to be sifted through the searching ordeal of servants’ hall 
inquiries. Still, asking them was something, as it enabled the major to 
say, in his usual off-hand way, ** Wo asked the Happyhits to come, but 
unfortunately they were engaged,” and so on. Accordingly, they sent 
a hunt-embossed note, requesting the honour of Sir George and Lady 
Happyhit’s company at dinner, and enclosing a hunt-embossed card of 
two days’ meets of Major Guineidbwle’a, the Carol Hill Green hounds— 
one at Uestercombe House, the other at Loxley Mount, each morning at 
half-past ten. They also asked Mr. and Mrs. Dominic Smith, and Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Brandenburg Brown, thinking that out of so large a 
venture they were sure to get as many, if not more than they wanted. 
Indeed, they made so sure of the browns, that they asked young 
SmootUey, the curate, who was supposed to be looBng after Miss 
Brown, to meet them. Here, however, they were all wrong agmn ; for 
the Browns expected company at home, and had booked Mr. Smoothley 
tliemselves, the Smiths were going away, while Sir George and Lady 
Happyhit merely presented their compliments, and were sorry they 
were prevented the honour, &c., &c. What a nubancel what a bore I 
It surely was the most unsociable neighbourhood in the world ; and 
then they had to set to and cast over their ac(|uaintance again. The 
Carboys had no carriage, and would not like to hire one; the Owens were 
hardly good enough for a state occasion; and Mrs. Manfield was so dis- 
agreeaUe, with her great staring daughters, that they had firmly resolved 
never to have them any more. Worse than all, time was running short, 
and people who heard that others had been asked, would not be likely 
now to accept, and so book themselves as second-class guests. They 
thought over several people, both far and near — the Fieldings^ the 
Thompsons, the Passmores, the Lockseys, the Braceys, the Flappers, 
and the Figgpnses ; but there were objections of some sort or another to 
die whole of them. Instead of having two parties of ten, they did not 
seem likely to get one, and the major was nearly voting off to Shell 
and Tortoise to bid them send only half the quantity of soup. Billy 
Bedlington was always to be had at short notice, but turtle-soup would 
be wasted on such a monster as that. It then occurred to Mrs. Guinea- 
fowle that the mention of turtle-soup, so unusual a thing in their qmt 
circle, might have a beneficial effect in drawing company, and the major 
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fbrdiwith penned a <*Dear sir*’ epistle to fihe Rev. Mr. Pantile, saymg he 
would esteem it a favour if he would come and give his opinion on some 
he expected from London, adding, that he hoped M^. and Miss Pantile 
would accompany him. 

Pantile was a learned man, full of Heroditus, Thucydides, Demos- 
thenes, who thoroughly despised hunting and all belonging to it. But 
for the mention of the turtle-soup, he would have refused to dine with 
snch a hare-hunting squireen as Guineafowle. As it was, he nretended 
to yield, at the suggestion of Mrs. Pantile that it was his ddly as a 
Christian minister to ^ and endeavour to reclaim Guineafowle from the 
wild atrocities and imiumauities of the chase, and implant nobler and 
loftier principles in his bosom. Mrs. Pantile liked a run out as well as 
anybody, ana knew how to tickle her Solomon into going. Miss Pantile 
too, was all for going from home whenever she could get, and strongly 
supported her mother’s views ; for though very plain, not to say ugly, 
she had an irreproachable hand and arm, and played beautifully on the 
harp. 

After so mamr refusals, it was a godsend to Guineafowle to get an 
acceptance, and he followed up his luck by asking another divine, the 
Rev. Arthur Pinkerton, to come and pass judgment on the soup also. 
Pinkerton, however, hearing that Pantile, whom he hated, was coming, 
declined ; and, as a last resource, Guineafowle summoned tiie great BilW 
Bedlington, intimating that as Faiitilo was coming, it would be well 
to avoid the subject of hunting. And Billy, who could talk of little 
else, wondered that there should be such a creature in the world as a man 
who didn’t like to hear about bunting, and inwardly promised himself 
considerable amusement from the interview. So he told his hind to give 

t’ard meer ” an easy day in the plough, as he should be wanting her in 
ihe Whitechapel at night. 


Chapter XXXIV. 

TERRinrJB is the trouble of unaccustomed party-making — desperate 
when you want to make a dash with inefficient forces ; our gallant friend 
felt the full force of the situation, and never appreciated Clearwell at his 
full value before. Our major could have raised a regiment of militia 
with less trouble than this party gave him, and drilled and trained them 
with more ease than he could drill and train Joshua Cramlington. 

Though they had had three rehearsals, he could not get the stupid boy 
to understand that the punch was only to be handed round aner the 
turtle-soup ; Jos would have it in at all intervals, thinking, no doubly 
that it was much better stuff than wine. Our host never despaired of the 
turtle-soup until the Shell-and-Tortoise bill arrived, which it aid close upon 
dinner, having taken a jaunt to some other town beginning with an R. ; 
then, indeed, he was horrified. Pantile, too, coming expressly to eat it! 
He denounced Shell and Tortoise from the bottom of his heart. 

But to our spread. The major having, finished the third rehearsal, 
and especially charged Joshua Cramlington to be on the alert, and not 
to forget any of the injunctions he had laid upon him, dismissed him to 
run his arms and legs through his fine green-and-yellow livery, while he 
went and got himself up for the reception. 
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BiMolYe4 upon doing the thing in sfyle^ and having read in the papen 
how the Duke of Wellington received Prince Albert at the door of 
Apsley House on the anniversaiy of the battle of Waterloo^ he went and 
equeem his little pot-belly into the now very ti^ht tniKt i a uniform in 
which he achieved nis great victory over the beautiful Miss Lonfmaide, 
inwardly hoping that it would lead to a similar beneficial result in Tom 
Hall’s case. 


Then as he stood before the glass^ examining first one grinly cheek 
and tjlien the other, his hair now partaking more of the silver-grey than 
the ginger-heckle, a lug^ge-loaded fl 3 r was seen crawling* up the 
avenue, and, girding on ms sword, our friend nearly broke his neck by 
tripping over it as he hurried down stairs. Fortunately, the nearly- 
exnausted horse gave him time to recover his equilibrium, and as the 
door opened responsive to the porch bell-pull, our flexible^backed major, 
chapeau bras in hand, stepped courteously forward, making a series of 
those remarkable salaams that never were equalled save by old Vauxhali 
Simpson of glorious memory. 

Our Tom, who was gaping out of the fly-window at the white-winged, 
white-bodied little house, in the manner of an appraiser, or a person 
with a design upon it, was startled at the apparition uiat suddenly disclosed 
itself; wlule the fly-man stood with his hand on the door, unaUe to 
make out what it meant. 


The flexible-back having at length subsided, and the major having 
motioned the man to open the door, out rolled Tom, in a pair of the 
widest red-checked, snu£F-brown tweed trousers that ever were seen, a 
light grey jacket, with scarcely any laps, a stout, double-breasted wldte 
corduroy vest, and a wide-extending, once-round buff ioinville — ^looking 
as if his stomach was sensible of cold, but his fat throat impervious 
to it. 


‘‘ Proud of the honour of seeing you at my humble hunting-box;’’ 
bowed the major, tendering Tom a hand. Hope, if 1 can’t put you up 
as sumptuously as 1 could wish, 1 shall be able to make amends b^r the 
sport 1 shall show you with my hounds; and if. you will honour us with a 
visit at either Slumpington or Squashington, in the county of Somerset, 
we shall be able to do b^ you as we could wish.” 

Whereat our Tom gnnned, being partly struck by the magnificence of 
the major, and partly occupied in tUnking what the gates had been 
in coming, so that he might not be imposed upon by the flyman. 

The datter of the major’s sword m the passage, and the pommus 
prosiness of his greetings, acted as warnings to the inmates of the uttie 
drawing-room on the right, causing them to hurry their aprons and dirly 
thingps out of right, and arrange themselves in company postures ; Mrs* 
Guineafowle in th e centra supported by Laura, m her beautiful Free- 
mantle dress, on her right; with the three other gprls, in various-coloured, 
rather shabby merinos, on the left. 

The major, lord-chamberlain like, then appeared, hacking and bowmg 
our Tom into the presence, introdudng him to his intended and the fiimily 
circle generally. And if the truth must be told, Laura thought Tom rather 
stout; while me sour-grapes sisters declared they never saw such a man, 
a.-nd they {utied poor Laura excessively. However, they all chimed into a 
forced converiation, chiefly about the weather, which was unusually open. 
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leading into speculation as to its probable features at Christmas. The . 
major helped the cry on by expatiating on the splendid season his hounds 
bad had; something quite unusual, as indeed all his seasons were^ Never 
had a bkter season,” he said, and he had k^t hounds now five-and- 
twenty years — ^five-and-twenty years — a long time— very long time— 
though not so long as his brother-master, Heartycheer, had done,” the 
memory of man not running to the time when Heartycheer took them. 

Then the major asked if Tom’s horses were come, and was glad to find 
he had only one, which he thought would save the bin ; and then he 
adced whether Tom would take anything before dinner, observing, “that 
they dined at six, whichrhe thought was a better hour than seven in 
winter, as it didn’t make the evening so long ; and, indeed, after a hard 
day’s hunting, he was always quite ready for his dinner at six, fojr he 
never took anything out with him, except it might be a biscuit, or a bun, 
or something of the sort, which he often brought back, the excitement of 
the chase completely absorbing his faculties, and making him insensible 
of hunger, thirst, danger, everything,” kicking his sworn behind him as 
he spoke, to prevent its tripping him up again. 

The ^lant man was proceeding in tins strain when Cramlington 
came sneaking into the room, announcing to Mrs. Guineafowle, in such 
an undertone as enabled every one to hear, that “ cook wanted her ;” 
whereupon Mrs. Guineafowle knit her brow and disappeared, wondering 
whether the cat had got the fish, or the soot had come down the chimney, 
or the cook was overcome with ^e heat of the fire or the strength of the 
brandy, or which of the hundred-and-one ills of party-making bi^ befallen 
her. The Amphitryon reader will readily conjecture that the non-arrival 
of the turtle-soup was the cause : Jonathan Falconer had returned for the 
third time from the station without it, and the missent Shell-and-Tortoise 
letter arriving simultaneously with Jonathan, extinguished the last ray of 
hope. “ What a go I” as the major said, when he read it. There was 
nothing for it but to substitute the mutton-broth; and then, oh dear! 
what would Pantile say ? There surely never was anything so unlucky. 
If the major could have got at Shell and Tortoise, he would have run his 
sword down one of their throats, and his scabbard down the other. 

The flyman then sent to say he was “ready to go” (Guineafowle’a 
house not affording entertainment either for man or horse) ; and just as 
Tom had settled his demands, his newly-caught g^room, Jack Tights, 
arrived with his horse. John was a slangy, saucy Londoner, who could 
dress himself, or dress bis master, or dress a hook, or dress a mutton- 
chop— indeed, dress anything except a horse. He called himself “ groom 
and valet,” and was up to all the bad practices of both services. He 
had been in many good places, but, like all the^ characterless fellows, 
the experience of adversity was totally lost upon him, and no sooner 
did he get a fresh place, than he seem^ to be trying^ how soon be could 
get out of it again. His last master had dismissed him for making his 
horses’ corn into brandy-and-water. His real name was Branfbote— 
John Branfoote — but he had ridden several steeple-chases — “ Aristoera* 
tics,” of course — as Captain de Koseville. He had acquired the name 
of “ Tights” from having his clothes made so tight that it was a marvd 
how he ever got into them. He was a nephew of Greedy Sam’s, the 
ostler at the Salutation Inn, who lutd strongly recommended him to ou^ 
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as the **Teiy man for him and Tights, being hard upon stam** 
tion, had not let the chance slip. He ' had now got wnsdf into a com- 
ply' new rigHiut at Tom’s expense — a flat, indeed a rather reirouiti 
Dximmed hat with a codcade, a tremendously long-backed, short-lapped»' 
tight grey coat, widian equally long stri]^ waistcoat, leathers that' 
would do nothing for his legs after their accompanying stomach had had ' 
the run of old Hall’s kitchen for a month, and roast-chestnut-ooloured 
top'dboots, with very long^necked spurs. Such was the gentleman who 
came working his arms into the little Guineafowle stable-yard, with his 
home knee-capped and head-stalled, in proper marching order. 

*^Ah, that’s you, is it?” observed Tom, recognising them through 
thejp^ering gloom of a winter’s evening. How’s the horse?” 

All is serene, sir /” replied Tights, with a sort of military salute, 
throwing himself jockey ways off his horse. 

is what?” muttered Tom, who had not g^t the last London 

phrase. 

“ WeU,” smd Tom, following Tights into the stable, “ 1 shall want 
you to dress me in half an hour or so.” 

By all means, sir,” replied Tights, who had been imbibing on the 
road, and was obligingly drunk. 

** Your things, and my things, and the stable things, are somewhere,” 
observed Tom, whose fly-load of luggage had not been all for himself, 
though he had certainly brought as many clothes as would serve a 
moderate man a month. 

“ All is serene,^ repeated Tighte, lurching up to the horse’s head, 

Tom, puzsled at the phrase, then returned to the family circle in the 
pulour, where his quantity of luggage was undergoing discussion, 
raising the important speculation how long he was going to stay. 

hope you find everything right and comfortable for your horsey” 
observed Guineafowlu, as Tom entered ; adding, 1 wish, though, you had 
brought a couple with you, as then we might have hoped for the favour 
of a longer visit ; for really it’s due tc^oneself to g^t as much hunting as 
ever one can before Christmas.” 

It i^” assented Tom, who had just as much taste for the thing as 
Guineafowle. ' ” However,” said he, ** I have a very excellent groom — 
a Helton man— who tells me he has a most wondenul recipe, by means 
of which he can bring a horse out every day in the week.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” stared Guineafowle ; observing, ” it must be a very valuable 
recipe ; he must be a very surprising man.” 

It*s an invention of nis own,” continued Tom, in an off-hand sort of 
way; **the Melton men offered him no end of money for il^ but he 
wouMn’t sell — ^preferred dispensing it himself.” 

" Indeed I” said Guineafowle. ” What is the principle of it?” 

Don’t know,” replied Tom — don’t know; it’s some decoction of 
herbs, mixed with spirit— rum, I tlunk. But he makes it at midnighl^ 
and won’t let any one come near, let alone see what it is'* Tights kept 
bad hours, and used to declare when found fault with, that he was busy 
with his chemistry. 

After some more forced discussion about the wonderful discovery, 
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duiTDg which Mn. Guineafowle xMntered, Bhowing by her onzioni ftoe 
iikdk there was something wiongi our. host proposed showing Tom hia 
room-— the best lofty four-poster, of course— with the usual indications of 
a lady’s eye^ whme the redoubtable Tights was laying out suoh a midti- 
fiuious war^be— such coats, such waistcoats, such cravats, such trou- 
ser^ so many pairs of boots— that the major thought any deficienoy of 
horseflesh was amply compensated by the quantity of clothes* Having 
stirred the fire, lighted the toilette composites, and told Tom dinner would 
be ready in half an hour or so, the major retired to learn the soup 
calamity, and indulge in the denunciations against Shell and Tortoise 
that we have already mentioned; and having duly anathemized them, 
our gallant friend proceeded to release himself from, the bondage to which 
he had been subjected in his tight uniform, and instal hiimlf in his 
green dress hunt-coat with bright buttons, velvet collar, and silk facings, 
and a roll-collared white wmstcoat, with a yellow silk under one. Dress- 
ing was the order of the day throughout the house. Tinkle tinkle went 
the bells ; hot water here, hot water there. One miss wanted her shocs^ 
another wanted her comb; and the whisking commotion of petticoats 
sounded up and down stairs, and throughout the little house. Our Tom 
went to work anxiously, and, after no end of tryings-on and tiddngs-o£P, 
alterings, and chanrings, and pinchings, and tyings, and twistings, ho 
at length accomplluied a toilette that stood the test of the mirror; for, 
being an ugly dog, of course he was correspondingly conceited — ^that is 
to say, in the inverse ratio, ugly dog, great conceit. 

And Tights, as he now retired from valeting him, met Harriet, the 
joint-stock ladies' maid, as she emerged from her young mistress’s room, 
and in reply to her inquiry what all the crumpled cravats dangling over 
his arm were about, answered, with the most pompous throatiness : 

M JP— a— I — l^yara I f^a — i^l^yara /" 

The sound of Pantile’s phaeton-wheels, Tgrinding under his window, 
aroused Tom from the admiration of himself, his studs and bis stockings, 
his marvellous shirt-front and amplified Joinville, and caused him to put 
the finishing-stroke to the performance by a copious dash of essence cS 
Rondeletia into his cambric pocket-handkerchief. He then gave his 
ivory-backed brushes a final flourish through his light hair, and, descend- 
ing the little staircase, he re-entered the parlour just as the Pantiles were 
sumding into seats, after the grinnings, and smirkings, and bowings, 
and curtseyings of coming were over. They then resumed the opera- 
tion, and Mrs. Pantile's quick eye now seeing at a glance what Laura’s 
beautiful pink silk, chain-stitch, embroidered flounced dress was for, by a 
ddlful manoeuvre took a chair nearer the fire, leaving a vacant one between 
th^retty pink and the silver-grey silk of mamma for our Tom. 

Ine major, seeing the petticoat movement, observed, as ha finished 
introducing Tom, tnat Mr. Hall was a brother-sportsman who had come 
to have a little hunting with his hounds ; and Mrs. Pantile^ who wu a 
tolerably skilful ‘^mouser,” said to hers^ as she eyed Laura glan^g 
alternately at our Tom and then at her own pink tufle drappfi, Believe 
as much of that as we like and as she was talking earnestly to Mizu 
Guineafowle about the weatW, thinking all the time what a shame it 
wae dressing Laura out in that way, instead of in a neat book-muslin, 
hke her sisters, the door opened, mif to Pantile’s horror, the great 
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Billy Bedlinjgpton came sweeping the oeilii^ with his head. Pan'l^ldi 
Billy, andBuly didn’t like Fan, and, moreover, Pan thought fiilty wBni’t 
e:iMtly the sort of man to have to meet them. He, theie&xe, nve 
BiUy a very cool reception, and closed in, instead of making room tohis^ 
at the fixe. 

Nor did matters mend when, on the announcement of dinner, Tom 
stuck to Laura, instead of ofiSsi^g his arm to Miss Pantile, who, con- 
sequently, fell a prey to the giant; and Pantile, who was watching how 
ihmn went as he took Mrs. Guineafowle out, doubted, if he had known, 
whetiier even the turtle-soup could have induced him to come. Judge 
then of his dismay, when, after enunciating an elaborate grace, Joshua 
Cramlington gave the orthodox flourish to the tureen-cover, and the 
majbr began apologising for the substitution of mutton-broth ! Pantile 
inwardly didn’t believe a word about the turtle-soup ; it was just one 
of the major’s cheap flashes that he was always indulging in; and he 
began cross-questioning him most severely how the thing could have 
happened ? — who wrote? — who took the letter to the post f— whether it 
was legibly directed ? — and, as a climax, who he sent to ? 

This was rather a clencher, for if the major answered Shell and Tor- 
toise,” the murder would be out, and his splendour thought nothing of; 
so, after a moment’s hesitation — recollecting where Lord Heartyweer 
got his — he boldly answered, ‘^Planter, in Leadenball-street.” 

<< Indeed,” replied Pantile, thinking he had heard the name. 

« Have dealt with him for twenty years,” asserted the major, ‘*and 
tins is the fixst time he ever disappointed me. 

Very unfortunate,” observea rantile, wondering he had never heard 
of the major’s turtle-soup parties before^ and thinking he could have had 
mutton-broth at home; wd presently Joshua Cramlington, as if by way of 
adding insult to injury, placed a green glass of punch under Pantile’s nose ; 
when an exclamation from the major of No I no 1 you stupid dog I” so 
startled Jos, that he spilt the contents over his mistress’s turban and silver- 
my silk. Great then was the hubbub, and mopping, and napkining, and 
dedaring that it wasn’t of the slightest consequence, though Jos knew it 
would be a very different stoiy on the morrow. However, that stopped 
the further supply of the punch ; and when he got the tray into the 
hitchen, Tights, who was making himself agreeable to the cook, moved 
that, as they couldn’t drink it in the parlour, they should liave it in the 
hall ; and nlling glasses round, he tossed off a bumper to a better ac- 
quaintance with them all. 

His. Hogslard and he had been speculating whether the fine London 
dresses woidd be likely to catch his young master, and afferdin^ each 
other sudi indights into their respective families as servants are in the 
habit of doing. There is veiy' little that servants don’t know, as any 
master or mistress will find if they make an unexpected descent into 
their receiving-rooms at meal or unexpected times. But to our stoiy. 

CramUngton’s glass of punch, hastily swallowed after sund^ bottle 
ends, coupled with the huny of waiting and the anxieties of office^ got 
into his head, and he nearly let the best (diain-bordercd porceliun down 
as b 0 entered with the second course, giving Mrs. Guineafowle, and all 
parties interested in its welfare, the creeps. The major looked unutter- 
able things at the great gouk ; but the orink vxas more potent than the 
major’s eye, and our host sate trembling as he saw the lad blinking and 
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at the candles, and now and then maldng a &lse dart at 
iheVshes. The major always inmsting upon having everything handed 
round by the servants, the dinner made veiy little progress, and Jonathan 
Falconer, never having ** led,” was of little or no use. The mmor nghM 
for the days of Cl'earwell, who made all things go as if pf tbemsdves. 
The lad presently got stupid. 

The sherry si^al and the champagne signal were equally disregarded, 
and as the major, of course could not be so unfashionaole as ask any 
one to take wine, the ^ests were soon high and dry. The boy had been 
round once with the Meny, making some very bad shots at the glasses, 
then filling bumpers, and dribbling the wine plentifully over people’s 
hands. Get some eham'pagne^ at leng^ snapp^ the major, as the 
guesto being now helped to the contents of the dishes, Jomua stood 
winking and blinking, and disregarding the signal. 

^ Jos * then disappeared, and finding Tights in his old quarters in the 
kitchen, they took another glass of punch together, then diving into the 
fimt-bath in the sink, whei*e he had the wine cooling, he hurried away 
with a bottle. It being the finest sparkling, not to say frisky, 42s. 
a dosen stuff, made at me well-known champagne and foreign liqueur 
distilleiy in Lambeth, the major had especially charged Jos on no account 
whatever to cut the string until he had me wine in the room, well 
knowing that if it once got away, there would be no stopping it ; and this 
injunction suiting the laches of* which Jos had just been guilty, he now 
frantically seized a knife off the sideboard, and cutting the string, as he 
stood behind his master’s chair, pop! hang! went the cork against the 
opjMsite wall, and w — ^h — i — ^s — ^h went the foaming fluid right into the 
majoris hair! What a commotion there was! If the major had been 
played upon by a fire-engine, he couldn’t havq been wetter, while Jos, 
in the a|gony of the moment, put his thumb over the bottle-top, causing 
it to spirt sideways into Mrs. Pantile’s face. 

“Get out of my si^ht ! get out of the room! get out of the house!” 
screamed the little major, rising from his chair, seizing the still fizzing, 
bubbling bottle with one hand, and Joshua with the other, whom he 
kicked and cuffed into the passage, while the remanets rose and ofiered 
such consolation to Mrs. Pantile as a lady in a new black-watered— now, 
alas ! champagned--’silk required. Great was the mopping and rubbing, 
and patting and diying, again. 

At lenfi^b, having done all they could, the guests resumed their 
seato; and it being impossible to rmly the scattered consequence, Mrs. 
Guineafowle sent Jonatnan Falconer to get Harriet to come in and wait. 
This she did so ably, that when the major returned, after locking Cram- 
lington up in his bed-room, and changmg his own wet upper garments, 
he found Pantile leading the charge against men-servants in ^neral, 
vjoinng that they were nothing like women for waiting— an opmion in 
which Billy Bedungton heartily concurred, adding, that he would match 
his Mary aeainst any two men that ever were seen. But though Ac 
major wouldn’t admit this view, attributing Pantile’s preference a good 
dw to jeidousy, because he only kept a tea-tray groom himself, he can- 
didly emitted that Cramlington was not quite the thing, muttering 
sometilung about his “old butler, Clearwell — ^never used to have any 
trouble”— observations that were meant more for Tom Hall’s ear thiui 
Pantile’s, who was evidently on the alert for a cavil. 
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However, now tbat they, hnd got rid pf the chill of e^tiellMMld 
people be^ to reach and ask eaw other .for what they wanted,^JBW 
{Krogressed more pleasantly : they got what thejr wanted to eat al die 
time they wanted, and not after, while Harriet subdued a l^tde of 
champame v^ skilfully, and doled it out to Guineafowl’s satis&otiaii. 
As yet ne comd not accord his guests the privilege of helping them- 
selves. The “ Duke” had had the wine handed round, and so must he. 
By the time the second — but what ought to have been the third botde— 
was disposed of, and the chopped cheese had circulated, people began to 
be more at their ease, especially as they heard, by CramUngton’s kicli^gs 
and roaring at the door, that the dangerous boy was in safe custody. 
So the cloth was drawn, the wine and dessert set on, and the room pre- 
sently yacated by the servants. Our finends then began to be more 
sociable, and to take the events of the evening more philosophically. 
Pantile was the least agreeable of the party. In the first piaoe, he 
didn’t fancy bemg made a cat’s-paw of, helping Guinea to capture Hall ; 
in the second place, he had been done out of a day’s coal leading with 
his horse, by having to come there to serve, as he thought,' on a turtle- 
soup jury ; an^ in the third place, he thought th^ had no busmess to 
ask !Billy B^ing^n to meet them. If Billy had had to rely on the 
parson’s asking him to take wine, he wouldn’t have got a drop. Thanks 
to the Cramlingtou catastrophe causing it to be within reach, he came 
better off than usual when dining with his distinguished friend. 

Pantile, thinking to have a cut at his pretenmng host through Billy, 
attacked the latter about his hunting, as soon as.the ladies withdrew. 

Well, Mr. William Bedlington/’ drawled he — ^for he did not cme to 
<^me the familiar Billy ” — well, Mr. William Bedlington, I see you 
still pursue the chase.” 

Whiles, Mr. Pantile, whiles,” replied Billy, sucking away at an 
orange. 

Well, but dpn't you think you might employ your time more pro- 
fitably, more beneficially, than scampering about the country after a 
poor timid hare ?” 

<< No, I don’^ Mr. Fimtile,” replied Billy, firmly. 

<< Life was given us for a nobler purpose, surely !” exclaimed Pantile. 

** P Vans it may,” replied Billy, carelessly. 

Besides,” added Pantile, ** a man of your size and weight can never 
hope to ride up to hounds as he ought.” 

Fr^ps not,” replied Billy ; but ar can glower at ’em all the 
same.” 

Glower at ’em all the same,” snanped Pantile, as Hall and Guinea- 
fowle began tittering at Billy’s cool treatment of the dassio. ‘^But 
where’s the pleasure— where’s the excitement of glowermg? I thought 
the great enjoyment of hunting consisted in braving and surmounting 
,t^ dangers.and obstacles of nature.” 

Ah, said B^y, that .’ill be yqur steeple-ohase genti^ and chaps 
.wot irant to break &eir nedcs. I go to see hounds work, not to crack 
my crown.” ^ . . * 

The major here tried to turn the conversation by passing the wine, 
and engaging Tom Hdl on the miUtajy tack, expatiating on the Sj^- 
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djoa^ Lovd Lavender’s Haims^ and hcming their regunents 
enipteed tcmdier ; but Pantil^^Awho had got a pedtion up ag«liist ifat 
nulitioi would not chime in, and, the first opportunity, was nagging at 
Billy BedKng^ again* 

Well now, Mr. William Bedlmgtto,^ resumed he^ in his usual sneer- 
ing, drawling tone, don’t understand the^j^lMB iii ' u % a man udio. 
can’t fellow the hounds going out to hunt” f 

Well, Mr. Pantile, that’s possible enough,” rSj^d Bill^, taking a 
bade hand at the port — that’s possible enough ; but you might as well 
say that no one has any business at a race that can’t ride one, as that no 
one has any business at a hunt, unless hecan ride to tread on the hounds* 
tnls.” 

I don’t see that, Mr. William Bedliugton,” replied* Pantile, rubbing 
his hook nose for an idea. 

I do,” repli^ Billy, now takmg a back hand at ihe sheny* 

I don’t,” rdoined rantil^ looking very irate. 

The major then again tried to torn the conversation by inquiring if 
Mr. Pantile had succeeded in getting the old land hay he wanted, which 
led to a discussion on the price of straw, and the difficulty of getting any, 
all the tenants being restricted from selling, which Pan thought a roolish 
rule, and Guinea a wise one ; and finding that they had got on a dis- 
pute point, the major made another effort to turn the conversation by 
dilating on the unpunctuality of their foot-messenger with the letters, 
but Pantile, who had been meditating another cut on Billy, availed himself 
of the break to make it. 


” You still have your great brown horse, I see, Mr. William Bed- 
lington,” observed he. 

I have,” replied Billy, with an empharis ; adding, ^Wou did wrong 
not to buy him.” Billy and the parson had had a nard deal, and only 
parted for fifty shillings. 

** Well, but they say he’s spavined,” observed Piintile. 

Do they ?” ^replied Billy ; addbg, as much spavined as I am.” 

** They ^y he’s not good in the s&fts,” observed Pantile. 

Good in anything r exclaimed Billy ; adding, that horse can draw 
anything.” 

Can he draw an inference?” asked Pantile. 

^^Hecandrawa ton and a half,”repliedBedlington, witha shakeoflus 
' head, drawing his acre of buff waistcoat firom under the table as he rose tcl 
depart. And the major, who accompanied him to the door, in^^er to 
have a few words with him about the next morning’s meet, reported on 
his return that it was a fine stariight night; winch induced the Pantiles 
to stay, in order that the fine hand and arm might do a little execution 
on the harp; the consequence of which dday was, that it rained dogs and 
cats the greater part of their way honied 

And Pantile declared that no power on earih shotdd ever induce Um 
to dine with that humbug again, and the Oumeafowles unanime^y 
agreed that the Pantiles were the most disagreeable people under the 
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K|6PAU]^ tholigk greatly curtailed in extent by the peace of 1815r » 
1 ^ one ^^ ihe l^a9| a^ .i&ost compact sovereigntiea of India. The 
country ia compoeedl..^4pm belts or territory : one a low plain, hot^ 
w^ea, and u^eal w j a; aecond hilly, with rich vales ; a third ^onn* 
tainous. W^eia di^iv yety much as to the origin of the inhalntants. 
Colonel Earkpatrich^ who wrote a well-known account of his visit to 
Nepaul in 1803, argued that though the Newars have round and rather 
flat fam, small eyes, and low-sprewng noses, they bear no resembhmce 
to Chinese feature^. Captain Smith, the author of A Narrative of a 
Five ' Years* Beridence at Nepaul,” recentW pubUshed by Messrs. 
Colburn and Co*^ avers, on the contrary, that the great abori^nal 
stock is MongoL The fact, says the late assistant political resident 
in Nepaul, is inscribed in characters so plain upon their fiuses, forms, 
and limguages, tUt we may well dispense wiw the superfluous and 
vain attempts to trace it historically in the meagre chronicles of 
barbarians. Mr. Laurence Oliphant, author of an interesting little 
work, A Journey to Katmandu, with riie Camp of Jung 
dur,” also describes himself as being much struck with the great rimi^ 
laxity of the mass of tlie lower orders to the Chinese. The N^ulese 
appear, indeed, to have always had relations with the Flowery Empire. 
&parated from them only by the mountains of Thibet, they were invaded 
in 1792 by a large army of Chinese^ on which occasion they sought, but 
wi&out success, an alliance with the^ Ei|glish. .Captain Snuth and Mr. 
Oliphant exhaust Aernsrives in coigectures as tp tne* political btjects of 
Jung Bahadur’s virit to Urn country. ^ The'tolationa of Nepal, as tribu 
toiy to China on the one h^d and to England on the other, may have 
had much to do with it. 

Ihe Gurkhas, th^. now dominant race in Nepaul, are only a mountain 
tribe ; therp do^ ap^^ ^ be any race-di^ctbn betwi^ them and 
the Newars. The3rahmins fled into the country before tide of Mus- 
sulman ccmquc^ converted many, especially the Gurkhas, and introduced 
the Hindu blood in the now numerous tribe of the Khas, whence the 
proud title of Eshatriya, the militaxy order of the kingdom. There are 
alio several other tribes and denominations in the country, arising from 
o^ugationsr as in the instance of the Darwars and Harm, hiubaipdmen 
"imd nshemen ; from situation, as the Parbattu^ or Ml p^ple ; but 
.we (riiief difierences. ere .founded in religious opinions, the or 

EBndoo crealiLhiri^ however, dominant over the Mb^olian Buddhism* 

The E&lbm.goverriment has exer.beengdiBsatis&d with the secret 
trwiy concluded by the Nepaulese with the Chinese goyepiment, on the 
ocmon of the. invasiom of the country by the latter,, lam.which treaty 
was concluded .^toout .Cplonel JBazkpatxick’s assistance. An attempt to 
es t a bl is h a oettuoer^rtmly in 1801 foiled equally rignally. At length, 
in the time of Bhim SSsh) the Gurkhas bpgan to cany tb pimion tw 
tenitorial agmudisemeui not oi^ among surrounding hill rajahs, but 
lalso into teimxries subjisct to the British ^vernment 

Tahfog advantage demand for assistance on the part of the Bigah 
of Bitiiyim, territmea had been invaded by the Bigah ofMuckwen- 
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pure, abetted by the GurkhaSi a military force was jJll^ 

!^or Kinloch, who succeeded ia driving, the GurEhAi oin of ^e 
province. This was in 1767. In 1811, the Nepaulese again invaded 
Bitiyah, to a portion of which temtoiy they have never ceas^ to advance 
hereditary claims, and committed many gross oatrages upon the ser- 
vants of the company ; among others, killing a^jtfifhi^' Bpbt eighteen armed 
police, and tying the head officer, orKaunadw/ toatree, and despatching 
him with arrows. These and other acts of violence, added to disregaid 
of every attempt it^^onciliation, led to the war of 1813-14; 

It is not our object here to follow out the details of this border war, as 
they have been recorded by Professor H. H. Wilson, in his continuation 
of Mills’s ^‘History of India;” and by Professor Wilson, in Captain 
Sn^ith’s work. Suffice it that the war was by no means cither always 
&vourable or honourable to Anglo-Indian prowess. The siege and 
storming of Kaluuga, and the death of General Gillespie, gave a foretaste 
of the gallant resistance with which the Gurkhas everywhere met their 
enemies. Women and children fought in the ranks of the brave moun- 
taineers, and were slain with them in the defence of the fort. This 
sanguinary aflair was followed by a signal reverse, met with in a too hasty 
pursuit of ^the retiring enemy. T%e energy and ability of General 
Ochterlony, however, intimately retrieved all disasters, and the result of 
the first campaign was the expulsion of the Gurkhas from the debated 
territory. 

' Attempts at negotiation were then made, and after the usual amount 
of specious professions and deceit common to nktive courts generally had 
been practised by the Nepaul durbar with a view to gain time, open hos- 
tilities broke out with redoubled vigour on both sides. General Ochter- 
lony commenced the lecond campaign by moving an army of 36,000 men 
across the Chariagatty hills, an operation involvihg incredible toil and 
difficulty, but which was, nevertheless, performed with the greatest 
rapidity. This accomplished, he advanced upon Muckwanpure, which, 
after' two en^gements, fell into our hands, but with a loss amounting 
to nearly dSO. This fort commanding the valley of Katmandu, this 
durbar now ente^'into serious negotiation. *The terms which were 
finally agreed upon ffiffered little from those previously proposed, leaving 
in our hands a portion of the Turai, and what was more important, giving 
the Gurkhas a better opinion of the power of the enemy they had to ded 
with than they had gained from their experience in the first campaign. ^ 
'^The young Rajah of Nepaul having died on the 20th of NovembelM 
1816, of smdl pox, and havmg been succeeded by an infant son, named 
Raj Indur Bikrum Sah, this event contributed to fix more firmly the au- 
thority of Bhim Sing, by giving him another lease of uncontrolled domi- 
nion pending a second long minority. ' This minister directed the home 
and foreign policy of the mirbar with such ability and moderation as to 
have preserved peace and tranquillify for twenty-two years. The rajah 
having, however, with the progress of time, wedded the daughter of a 
Guruckpure farmer, his ' rani resolved upon the overthrow and destruc- 
tion of the minister. T]& latter brought a rival rani into play, but with- 
out success ; the senior queen’s party prevailed, and Bhim Sing was im- 
pr isoned and found de ad in his cell with his throat frightf ull y mangled .* 

^ Accorfllhg to Captain Csvenagb, who accompanied Jung Bahadur in an offi^ 
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The young rajah, thus loft to evU counsellors, resolved upon vvar with 
the English, and despatched an emWsy to Pekin for assistance in men 
and money. As, however, Ncpaul was tributary to China, the celestial 
emperor treated the embassy as a piece of great impertinence, and resented 
it by sending a largs Tartar force against tlie Ncpaulcse, which obliged 
them to sue for p^ap^with an additional tribute of 10,000^. to be sent 
overland every five, yjwrs to Pekin. 

At the same tiniie,* Colonel Oglandcr, of the 26th Cameronians, was 
sent to guard our own frontier, and the presence of a British force had 
the effect of procuring the dismissal of the Pandee, or war ministry, and 
the formation of another, called the Chountra, or British ministry. But 
upon the withdrawal of the troops, the latter found themselves in danger, 
aud the king an^ durbar evinced violent hostility towards Mr. Hodgson, 
the well-known j^aturalist, at that time British resident in Ncpaul, and 
several scenes occurred, which were remarkable for a rai-c mixture of ab- 
surdity with danger : ^ 

Upon one occasion the king came down to the Residency, accompanied by 
several chiefs and a large body of troops, and demanded that a British mer- 
chant, who had been trading for some years in Ncpaul, and was within the 
walls of the Residency, should be given up. The merchant had become a 
party to a civil suit in the Nepaul court of law ; but not having appeared in 
answer to a summons, judgment was given against him, and he became (the 
Ncpaulcse said) amenable to their penal laws. The British resident deeming 
him a proper object of protection, refused to surrender his person. The rajah 
waxed insolent, threatened immediate coercion, and even gave an order for the 
seizure of the merchant. The writer, being then in command of the escort, 
resisted the execution of tiiis order, and assuming an attitude of dcdancc, 
alarmed the Ncpaiilese.and his chiefs, and compelled them to withdraw tliem- 
sclves and their pretensions. 

A few days after this — the court being then in mourning for the senior 
queen, neither the king nor chiefs were allawcd, for a certain period, to ride 
either in carriages or on liorscback — the king and heir-apparent having had a 
quarrel, and a serious disturbance taking place In the palace, determined upon 
coming down to the Residency ; the licir-npparent insisting, that the rajah 
should accompany liim. It had been raining heavily in the morning, and about 
twelve o'clock wc were informed tliat the rajah and lieir-apparent were outside 
the Residency gates. Wc went out to meet them, and there found tlie rajah 
and his son nioiinted on the backs of two very decrepit old chiefs. The iieir- 
apparent requested the rajah at once to give us the order to pack up, and take 
our departure for the plains. The rajah refused, whereupon the heir-apparent 
abused iiim most grossly, and urging his old chief close np to the rajali, 
assaulted iiim. A fight ensued, and after scratching and pulling each other's 
.hair for some time, the son got hold of his father, pulled him over, and down 
'hey went, chiefs and all, into a very dirty puddle. The two old najp, extri- 
cating themselves, hobbled away as fast as they could, as did the other followers 
from fear. After rolling in the muddy water, up got the now two dirty kings, 
and after some little delay, fresh nags were obtained, and the rajah and bis son 
were taken home. 

dal capacity to Europe, as also on his return, and who published some account of 
his experiences in Calcutta, under the title of “ Rough Notes of the State of Nc- 
paul,” &e., Bhim Sing, or Bhcm ^n, committed suicide. In tlus, as in many other 
matters, Mr. Oliphant has followed the opinion of his fellow traveller, not only in 
the sense, hut to the letter. The fact is, that their notes were probably derived, 
in that part of the journey in which they were associated, from the same sources. 
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In ibis dilemma the king called back Mahtabur Sing, the nephew of 
Bhim Sing, who had fled, on his uncle’s death, into British territorj, and 
gave him sanguinary mission of destroying both ministeries. Nine 
of the Pandee chiefs were at once made away with ; but it was not so 
easy to destroy the other faction, which was sufficiently powerful to ght 
the new premier himself shot, an occurrence which took place in the 
upper apartments of the palace. A frightful state of anarchy succeeded 
to this murder. Upwards of seventy chiefs were killed, and among them 
the head of the Chountra party. Putty- Jung. ' 

The rajah, who fled upon these disasters to Benares, where his equally 
cruel ancestor Run Bahadur had sought rcfugc nearly flfty years before, 
was succeeded on the throne by the heir-apparent, Mahraja Girwan 
Juddha Bickram Sah, the present King of Ncpaul, who has done his 
best towa^s drawing closer the bonds of amity between the British and 
Khatmard^ courts. Jung Bahadur, the present prime minister of the 
King of N^aul, is the son of a brother of Mahtabur Sing, who com- 
manded the army ou the north-west frontier. He is thus nephew to the 
late prime minister, and grand-nephew to the equally unfortunate Bhim 
Sing. Jung distinguished himself, from his earliest years, by a peculiarly 
bold, daring, and reckless disposition ; and when his uncle, Mahtabur 
Sing, was raised to power, he organised a momentarily fonnidablo con- 
spiracy against his present friends, the Biitish. It docs not appear, how- 
ever, that at that time, although the nephew of the prime minister, that 
he was much in favour with the king. 

It was pcrhcips (says Mr. Olipliaiit) the near relationship of Jung to the 
prime minister tliat brought upon inm the ill-will of the prince, who treated 
him with the most unmitigated animosity, and used every means in his power 
surreptitiously to destroy him. On one occasion he ordered him to cross a 
flooded mountain torrent on horseback, and when he had reached the middle 
of the current, which was so furiously rapid that his horse could with difficulty 
keep his footing, the young prince suddenly called him back, hoping that, in 
the act of turning, the force of the stream would overpower both horse and 
rider. This danger Jung escaped, owing to his great nerve and presence of 
mind. In relating this anecdote he seemed to think, that his life had been in 
more imminent peril than on any other occasion ; though the following struck 
me as being a much more hazardous exploit. After the affair of the torrent 
the prince was no longer at any pains to conceal his designs upon the life of 
the young adventurer, and that life being of no particular value to any one 
but Jung himself, it was a matter of perfect indifference to anybody and eveiy- 
body whether the prince amused himself by sacrificing Jung to his own dis- 
likes or not. It is by no means an uncommon mode of execution in Nepaiil 
to throw the unfortunate victim down a well: Jung had often thought that it 
was entirely the fault of the aforesaid victim if lie did not come up again alive 
and unhurt. In order to prove the matter satisfactorily, and also be prepared 
for any case of future emergency, he practised the art of jumping down wells, 
and finally perfected himself therein. When, therefore, he heard that it was 
the intention of the prince to throw him down a well, he was in no way dis- 
mayed, and only made one last request, in a very desponding tone, which was, 
that an exception might be made in his favour as regarded the being cast down, 
and that he might be permitted to throw himself down. Tiiis was so reason- 
able a request that it was at once granted ; and, surrounded by a large con- 
course of people — the prince himself being present by way of a mornings 
recreation-^ June repaired to the well, where, divesting himself of all super- 
fluous articles of clothing, and looking veiy much as if he were bidding adieu 
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for ever to the happy vall^ of Nepaul, he crossed his legs, and, jumping 
boldly down, was lost to the view of the prince and nobles, a dull splash alone 
testifying to his arrival at the bottom. Fortunately for Jung there was plenty 
of water — a fact of which, most probably, he was well aware — and there were, 
moreover, many chinks and crannies in the porous stone of which the well 
was built ; so, having learnt his lesson, Jung clung dexterously to the side of 
the well until midnight, when his friends, who had been previously apprised of 
the part they were to perform, came and rescued him from his uncomfortable 

S osition, and secreted him until affairs took such a turn as rendered it safe for 
ling Bahadoor to resuscitate himself. Such was the adventure of the well, 
which, marvellous as it may appear, was gravely related to me by his cxcel- 
ency, who would have been very much scandalised if 1 had doubted it, which 
of course I did not. 

Mr. Oliphant goes on to relate a story of Jung Bahadur subjugating a 
musk or rutting elephant by jumping on its neck. It is quite evident 
that the friend of die minister docs not insist upon the reader placing 
implicit credit in such stories, although related by Jung Bahadur himself. 

The most extraordinary feature in Jung Bahadur’s history, however, 
is, that he was, in our social view of the matter, tho murderer of his un- 
fortunato uncle, Mahtabiir Sing ; at least, so say Captain Cavenagh and 
Mr. Oliphant. Captain Smith, wlio was resident in Nepaul at the time, 
gives a different, and it is to be hoped a more correct, version of this 
story. 

According to Mr. Oliphant, Mahtabur Sing incurred the displeasure of 
the rani, by very properly refusing to put to death 'some of her personal 
enemies. In consequence of this, she became his implacable foe — 
applied to the very party whom she intended to destroy, for assistance 
in the furtherance of her nefarious designs, and the prime minister was 
doomed to fall a victim to his own “ indecision,” by the hands of his 
favourite nephew. We cannot see here, how, if Jung Bahadur was a 
favourite” nephew . of Mahtabur, he could also be one of the party 
whom the ram doomed to destruction, and who were opposed to tho 
prime minister. ^ ^ 

One night, about eleven o’clock, a messenger came from the palace to in* 
form him (Mahtabur Sing) 'that his services were required by their majesties — 
for the queen had always kept up a semblance of friendship with him. With- 
out the slightest suspicion he repaired to the palace, but scarcely had he ascended 
the great staircase, and was entering the room in which their majesties were 
seated, when the report of a pistol rung through the room ; the fatal bullet 
pierced the heart of the gallant old man, who staggered forward, and fell at the 
teet of the wretched woman who had been the instigator of the cruel murder, i 
It is difficult to say what Were the motives that prompted Jung Bahadoor 
to the perpetration of this detestable act, of which he always speaks now in 
terms of the deepest regret, but asserts that it was an act of necessity, from 
which there was no escaping. The plea which he invariably uses when refer- 
ring to the catastrophe is, that either his life or his uncle’s must have been 
sacrificed, and he naturally preferred that it should be the latter. However 
that may be, the immediate effect was the formation of a new ministiy, in 
which Jung held office in the capacity of commander-in-chief. The premier, 
Guggun Singh, was associated with two colleagues. A year liad hardly 
elapsed before Guggun Singh was shot while sitting in his own room. This 
occurred in the year 1646. A sirdar was taken up on suspicion of having 
committed this murder, and Abiman Singh, one of the premier's colleagues, 
was ordered by the queen to put liim to death ; as, however, the rajah would 
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not sanction the execution, Abiman Singh refused to obey the command-— a 
proceeding on his part which seems to have raised, a sifspicion in the mind of 
Jung that he had been concerned in the assassination. Tliis suspicion he 
communicated to Futteh Jung, the odier colleague of the late prime minister, 
suggesting, that Abiman Singh and the sirdar already iii custody should be 
forthwith executed, and Futteh Jung installed as prime minister. Futteh 
Jung, however, refused to accede to so strong a measure ; and Jung, who was 
not of a nature to be thwarted in his plans, determined upon temporarily de- 
priving him of his liberty, in order to enable him to put the design into exe- 
cution himself. 

lie had no sooner decided upon his line of conduct than he displayed the 
utmost resolution in carrying it out. On the same night, and while at the 
palace, the suspicions which Jung already entertained were confirmed, by his 
observing that Abiman Singh ordered his men to load. It was no time for 
hesitation. The two colleagues, with many of tlieir adherents, were assembled 
in the large hall, where the queen, in a highly-excited state, was insisting upon 
an immediate disclosure of the murderer ofGuggun Singh, who was supposed 
to have been her paramour. At this moment, Jung gave the signal for the 
seizure of Futteh Jung. The attempt was no sooner made than his son, 
Karak Bikram Sah, imagining that his father's life was at stake, rushed for* 
ward to save liim, and seizing a kukri, had already dealt Bum Bahadoor a 
severe blow, when he was cut down by Dere Slium Shore Bahadoor, then a 
youth of sixteen or seventeen. 

Futteh Jung, vowing vengeance on the murderers of his son, sprang forward 
to avenge his death, and in another moment Bum Baliadoor, already seriously 
wounded, would have fallen at his feet, when the report of a rifle rang throiigli 
the hall, and the timely bullet sped by the hand of Jung Bahadoor laid the 
gallant father by the side of his no less gallant son. ^ 

Thus Jung's coup d'etat had taken rather a different turn from whatlle naa*' 
intended: the die, however, was cast, and everything depended upon his 
coolness and decision in the trying circumstances in which he was placcd> >< 
Though he may have felt that his life was iii most imminent peril, it is 
difficult to conceive how any man could attain to such a pitch of cool 
desperation as to enact the scene which closed this frightful tragedy. There 
still confronted him fourteen of the nobles whose leader had been slain before 
their eyes, and who thirsted for vengeance ; but the appearance at his side of 
that fnitlifiil body-guard, on whose fidelity the safety of the minister has more 
than once depended, precluded tiiem from seizing the murderer of their chief. 

It was but too clear to those unhappy men what was to be the last act of this 
tragedy. Jung received the rifle from the hand of the man next him, and 
levelled it at the foremost of the little band. Fourteen times did that fatal 
report ring tiirougli the liall as one by one the rifles were handed to one who 
would trust no eye but his own, and at each shot another noble lay stretched 
on the ground. Abiman Singh alone escaped the deadly aim ; he managed to 
reach the door, but there he was cut almost in two by the sword of Krislin 
Bahadoor. 

Thus, in a few moments, and by his own hand, had Jung rid himself of 
those wiiom he most feared. In that one room lay the corpses of the highest 
nobles of the land, shrouded by the dense smoke still hanging in the confined 
atmosphere, as if to hide the horrors of a tragedy that would not bear the 
light of day. The massacre now went on in all parts of the building. One 
hundred and fifty sirdars perished on that eventful night, and the panic was 
wide-spread and general. Before day had dawned Jung Rahadoor had been 
appointed prime minister of Ncpaul, and had placed guards over the arsenal, 
treasury, and palace. 

In tlio morning the troops were all drawn up on parade ; before them were 
glaccd, iiyi^h'e^tly 'heap, the bodies of their late commanders, to which Jung 
pointeJ^lieatpqred the army that it would find in him all that it had ever 
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found in them, and he consoled many of the officers in a great" measure for the 
loss they had just sustained by granting them immediate promotion. * It seems 
as easy for a daring adventurer to gain the affections of an army in India as in 
Europe, and Jung found no difficulty in reconciling his Ghorkas to a change 
of commanders, and they have ever since professed the greatest devotion to his 
person. ‘ 


Jung Bahadur having thus, according to his own statement risen 
power by almost indisci*iminate slaughter, he had himself, in his turn, 
use the utmost caution, lest the partizaus of those whom he had massac 
should succeed in organising a conspiracy against his life. A sirdar, MrJ 
Oliphant tells us, was put to death, simply because ho had a private audif 
ence with the king ! 

Circumstances soon showed that Jung had good reason to feci the insecurity 
of his position. The two elder princes, sons of a former queen, liad been for 
some time in confinement, and the ranee now attempted to induce Jung to 

5 ut them to death, in order to secure the throne for one of her own sons, 
'liis he positively ^refused to do, and his refusal brought upon him the wrath 
of this vindictive woman, whose vengeance had already been so signally 
wreaked on his uncle by his own instrumentality. 

He liad not played so prominent a part on that occasion without profiting 
by the lesson he had learnt ; and knowing well the character of the woman 
with whom he had to deal, he took care to obtain accurate intelligence of all 
that transpired at court. ^ 

Information soon reached him that a plot was formed against his life, and 
ho^lm post of premier had already been promised to his intended murderer, 
— Upr so dtqgeittys a scuvice. Once more the command, which bad 
ihtmr ^i^pPlssued from the palace, desiring the imme- 
diate aTt^ffi!bCe**of1[he miirister ; the messenger was the very man ^t^liose^ 
fhand Jung was to meet his doom. He had scarcely delivered his treacherousjj 
message, when he was struck- to the ground by one of the attendants of tho 
prime minister. ' Jung then proceeded on his way to the palace, where he 
once demanded of the rajah to be dismissed from office, or to be furnishecT 
with authority to order the destruction of all the enemies of the heir-apparent. 
The king could not refuse to grant the %uthority demanded ; and it was no 
sooner granted than Jung seized a|^ beheaded all the adherents of the con- 
^irator. 

^As the ranee herself was the most inveterate enemy of the young prince, 
the rajah’s, oi^er was at once carried into effect against her, and, to her infinite 
astonishment, she was informed by Jung that she was to leave Nepaiil imme- 
diately, accompanied by her two sons. It was of no use to resist the suc- 
cessful young adventurer, whose indomitable courage and good fortune had 
triumphed over the plots and intrigues of bis enemas, and who thus saw 
himscjf freed from every obstacle to his quiet possession of the government. 

The rajah accompanied the queen to Benares. Meantime the heir-apparent 
was raised to the tlirone, and the whole administrative power vested in his 
minister. 


The old moharcb, upon hearing of his son’s installation as rajah, 
evinced, for the first and last time of his life, some interest in proceedings 
by which he himself was so seriously affected ; and the result was a de* 
termination not to relinquish bis throne without a final struggle. ^ Vrged 
to this course, probably, by the persuasions of the ambitious and disap- 
pmnted rani, he collected a few followers, and crossed the southern fron- 
tier of Nepaul. Jung, however, had received timely notice of his inten- 
tion, and the luckless king had no soonet encamped injke Nepaul 
dominions than he was surprised at night by the troopt minister, 
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and his small ftrces utterly routedi four or fire hundred remaining hilled 
or wounded upon the field. The rajah himself was taken prisoner, and 
placed in confinement, by the dutiful son who now occupies the throng 
and who sometimes allows hirn, on grand occasions, to t^e his seat upon 
it next himself. 


. Such (says Mr. Oliphant) was the rapid rise to power at the early age of 
(thirty of General Jung Bahadoor, the Nepanlese ambassador to England, who 
twoiild have been invested with a deeper interest than the mere colour of his 
nee 01 * brilliancy of his diamonds entitled him to, had the British public 
knowi^- the foregoing particulars of his eventful career. But, perhaps, it was 
Ifi well! for him that they did not, since our occidental notions as to the 
Icgitiniate method of carrying political measures might have sd^oeethcr ex- 
cliidcd^him from the favour of those who delighted to honour him during his 
visit to England ; but, in extenuation of his conduct, it must be remembered 
that tlie mode employed by him of gaining power is the common one in his 
country, and that his early training had induced a disregard of life and reck- 
lessness of consequences ; for he is not, I am convinced, naturally cruel. Im- 
petuous and thoughtless, he has many generous and noble qualities ; and in a 
companionship of two months I discovered so many estimable traits* in him, 

^ that 1 could not help making allowances for the defects in a diaracter entirely 
V. self-formed by one ignorant of all moral responsibilities, the half^tamcd son 
[ of an almost totally uncivilised country. 

* And while thus unreservedly relating jps history, 1 do so in the belief that 
he has no desire to conceal whut, in his own mind and that of his countrymen, 
is not regarded as crime, since I have frequently iieard him refer, with all the. 
simplicity of conscious innocence, to many of the j^ts 1 have related, j||^y||||!{ 
sotiiwof which he himself is my authority.^ 

t The account given of Jung Bahadur’s risejMrf'CapISUl! Bglfflou, m his 
Journal of a Winter’s Tour in India,” &c., differs materially from that| 

S jven by Captain Cavenagh and Mr. Oliphant, and which, being evidently 
erived from Jung Bahadur himself, cannot but be considered as at once 
one-sided and higlily coloured ; and, indeed, is on many accounts not ta ‘ 
he depended upon. 


^ 1 heard to day (relates Captain EgertoR^what I suppose is the true lusUtty? 
, of our friend Jung's accession to power. The first move was the assassination 
ofa certain general, Giiggun Singh, a great friend and ally of the queen, or 
maharanee. In the confusion arising from that murder, three other chiefs 
were assassinated ; by whom nobody seems to know, but probably friend Jung 
wps at the bottom of it. One was also cut down by Biidree Nur Sing. The 
maharanee’s object secuns all along to- have been the placing her q,wn son on 
the throne, which shn could only contrive by removing the kind's son (Yhe 
present rajah). This Jung would not at all agree to. (He was then not 
prime-minister, I believe, but a man of authority in the army.) So the good 
lady settled to do away with him too. She had long been the reel nilerof the 
country, and had not been spadng of blood in enforcing her authority, the 
imahamjah having taken himself off to Patan, in a fright, soon after the mas- 
Isacre of the chiefs before-mentioned. In furtherance 'of her plans, she got 
knother friend of hers appointed prime minister, with power to get rid of her 
snemies. JungvJiowever, got intimation of this, and summoning his friends* 
me .stared instantly for the durbar, where he found the mabanqah and the 
Iheir-apparent4||^ethef. On his way he met the new ioUdisani prime-minister, 
lind after a fe^dvil remarksm tbat gentlemjEut’e conduct, he effectually stopped 
mk game, by making a sign to an attemdaht, who instantly killed him with a 
irtfle-sbot. That enemy removed, he had Tittle difficulty m getting rid of the 
Iremainder* .The^maliamnee and her sons were sent to Benares, whither the 
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maharajah, after his deposition, subsequently followed them, and Jung lias 
ever since been in possession of the supreme power. 

Both Captain Smith and Mr. Oliphant unite' in ridiculing the receptioA 

S 'yen to Jung Baliadur and his relatives upon tlie occasion of bis nisiY to 
is country — for it is absurd to call that an embassy which was self- 
suggested — as also the ludicrous notion entertained by the English of 
Nepaul generally, and of Jung Bahadur and his companions in particular. 
The world cared not, however, for the antecedents or Jung Bahadur an 
his brothers and suite ; it was sufficient that their costume was splendtdly- 
martial, their bearing gallant, their liberality profuse, and their diamond:- 
and pearls undeniable. The plain general” was immediately elevated^ 
to the titular distinction of prince,” and the dignity conferred by 
• common consent on his stolid, tartar-looking brothers. Invitations from 
every distingiushed liost or hostess rained upon them, and hik excel** 
lency” figured dally in the Morning Post as the guest at some soirdoy or 
the visitor of some public place of amusement. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company,” says Captain Smith, one of whoso fine steamers 
the^ had come to England at a charge of 5000/., gave them a ball. The 
artillery at Woolwich, the Guards in the park, were reviewed before them : ; 
and the military authorities (risum tencatis) coveted their critical applause! 
Managers of public places of recreation held out their coming, as baits to ; 
the populace : and tlie baits took, though the prince did not always go. 
The press, aroused at the excitement the ^ illustrious strangers’ produced, 
devoted articles to brief (and erroneous) descriptions of Nepaul, circu- j 
variety of absurd, ^pociyplial anecdotes, and wrote lively satires.^ 
of their appearance.” 

Notwithstanding the frivolous chai'actcr of many of these anecdotes, 
and the weaknesses of the oriental chief, which were more paraded thaxil 
his virtues, it would appear from Mr. Olipliant’s account, that he has beenl 
far from deriving no advantages, moral or intellectual, from his visit toj 
Europe. 

Many stories were related, when Jung Bahadur was in this country, of| 
his prowess as a marksman ; Mr. "Oliphant corroborates these statements,^ 
by what he himself witnessed on his, voyage to Calcutta. 

» Time never seemed to hang heavy on the hands of the Minister Saliib, for^ 
that was his mope ordinary appellation ; rifle practice was a daily occupation 
with him, and itSnally lasted two hours. Surrounded by those of his suite iq j 
whose peculiar department waslhc charge of the magnificent battery he 
on board, he used to take up his station on the poop, aUd tlie crack of the 
rifle was almost invariably followed by an exclamation of delight from soipeief . 
his attendants, as tlic bottle, bobbing far astern, was sunk for ever ; or> 
three strung, one below the other, from the end of the fore-yard-arm, wer#q 
shattered by three successive bullets in almost the same number of secon^Aii^' 
Pistol practice succeeded that of the rifle, and the ace of hearts, at fiftjB^^ 
paces was a mark he rarely missed. 

Then the dogs were to be trained, and in a very peculiar manner. A, 
was dragged along the deck before the noses of two handsome stag-hqui 
who, little suspecting that a huge hunting-whip was concealed in the foli 
their master’s dress, were unable to resist so tempting a victim, and iQvariabl^^>, 
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thing else wherewith to amuse himself, it would occur to him that his horsey 
;viug thrown out a splint from standing so long, ought to be physicked. He 
IS accordingly made to swallow a quantity of taw brandy ! It was useless to 
kiggest any other mode of treatment, either of horse or do 0 . Tlic general 
aughedat my ignorance, and challenged me to a game oPbackrammon. Occa-, 
lionally gymnastics or jumping were the order of the day, and qe was so lithe , 
ndmetive that few could compete with him at either. 

While smoking his evening pipe, he used to talk with delight 
isitrio 'Europe, looking back with regret on the gaieties of the English 
adL^^nch capitals, and recounting with admiration the wonders civl- 
btioh he had seen in those cities. Mr. Oliphant was particularly taken 
ith the youngest of the brothers, Dhir Shum Shir, he was, he says, tUe 
post jovial, light-hearted, and thoroughly unselfish being imaginable, and 
urave as a lion, as recent events in Ncpaul have proved. His merits 
[were, alas t entirely passed over in England, the more elevated position 
' he Minister Sahib monopolising all the attention of the lion-loving 
ilic. 

ung Bahadur took to himself a wife at Benares, and this was no less a 
nage than the second daughter of his highness Prince Bir Rajundah, 
Rajah of Curg. The Princess Gourammn, now Victoria, who was 
ately admitted into the Christian Church under tlie sponsorship of her 
‘Must Gracious Majesty, is a younger daughter of the same rajah by 
; lauuthor rani. 

\ The old rajah, with all due deference, must be a bit of a latitudinarian 
in the disposal of his daughters. One ho hands over hastily to a^bird of 
’ passage, a Hindu with Tartar blood in his veins, and one of the most 
^ ntelligent, but least scrupulous, adventmers of his jbime, perhaps,' in the 
Sast ; another he humbly consigns to a religion of meekness and self- 
enlal, ahd to the. guardianship of our most gracious sovereign ! Mr. 
Riphant’s ideas of the old rajah were quite different to this. He saw 
lOthing but a speculative, bigotted old Hindu in the now lil)eral and en- 
j ightened rajah. 

, Thp.fact IS, that the old Hindu could in reality have cared veiy little 
t Gungahmah — for such is the euphonous name of Jung's wife — ^being 

I seen* by eyes profane, or be would never have allowed his favourite 
I Gouramma to become a Christian. Gungahmah, however invisible at 
kBenares, was critically examined at Jung Bahadur’s camp. 

^^eaving Jaunpore about midnight, I reached' the camp of June Bahadoor on 
the following day^ The scene as we approached was in the highest degree 
picturesque ; 5000 Kepaulese were here collected, followers, in various capaci- 
ties, of the prime minister, whose tents were pitched at a little distance from 
tire grove of mango-trees which sheltered his armand retainers. On our 
arrival he was out shooting, so, mounting an elepnaht, we proceeded to join 
him. Wp- heard such frequent reports of fire-arms that we fully expected to 
find cxf^lent sport ; great was my disappointment, therefore, when 1 saw him 
siiiTounded by some twenty or thirty followers, who held umbrellas, loaded his 
gujj|8, rushed to pick up the game, or looked on applaudingly while he stealthily 
crept up to take a deliberate pot shot at some unlucky parrot or small bird 
that might catch . his eye as it perched on a branch, or fluttered imconscioualy. 
amongst thfe leaves. But<^lie most interesting object in the group was the 
lately^weddra bride, who was seated in a howdali. Jung introduced her to. 
me ea " bis beautiful Missis”-^ description she fully deserved. She was very 
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hatidsome, and reflected much credit on the taste of the happy bridegroom^ 
who seemed pleased when we expressed our approval of his clioice. 

On their way from Benares to Katmandu, the renowned Turai baa^ 
to be passed. This is a long narrow strip of territory, extending for 300 
^les along the northern frontier of British India, and about twenty miles 
in breadth. The whole tract is a dead level. About ten miles of this 
appears to be occimied by vast forests of the valuable saul tree. Beyond 
the Turai are the Chariagatty lulls, a sandstone range, which presented a 
^ngerous and formidable o&tacle to the progress of our army, and some 
TO the severest fighting took place in these hills in 1816, during the Ne« 

, paulese war. 

' The principal sources of revenue derived from the Turai, are the land 
tax,«and the receipts from the sale of licenses, for feUing timber, and fori 
^zing cattle. The large amount thus received, together with the 
, number of elephants which are annually caught in the great forest, renc" 
the Turai a most valuable appendage to the Nepaul dominions. Si 
the Turai, Mr. Oliphant says, might be made yet more profitable. Ai 
piesent, no use whatever is made of the hides and horns of the hum 
of head of cattle that die daily” (?) in this district, and which are 
to rot on the carcases of the beasts. Such a belt of forest-jungle and marsi 
is naturally, in such a climate, a rich focus of disease. For nine months oi 
the year a#ialady, denominated by the natives the Ayul, renders itimpass-] 
able even to the natives themselves. The native superstition is, that the! 
air is poisoned by the breath of serpents and noxious animals. Goitre 
and cretinism are also prevalent. 

Besides elephants, rhinoceroses, immense-sized wild oxen, bears, alliga-j 
tors, and wild dogs, abound in the forests and marshes of Nepaul.^ 
Accurate information upon subjects of natural history cannot be ex-{ 
pected from accidental travellers, like Cavenagh, Smith, and Oliphant; 
but both of the latter relate many sporting scenes enacted with these 
monsters of the forest, which are equally curious and interesting. A 
statement regarding the musk-deer is so novel as to be w^ell worthy of 
extracting. 

The musk-deer, although one of the most timid and harmless, is at the 
same time one of the most deadly enemies the viper and adder have in 
the hills, and its mode of destroying them is curious. The ground on 
which the musk-deer arc generally found contains likewise large numbers 
of the small hill-adder, a reptile little more than eighteen inches long, 
'jlUt-very venomous. It throws itself in the way of man or beast,' and 
"invariably bites them. The musk-deer, however, seek for and destroy the 
adders, wherever they find them, in the following manner. The deers 
i travel generally in pairs; jtjic first that discovers an adder, gives a sharp 
snort through the nostril, when the other deer immediately comes to its side. 
^The two now commence a scries of the most eccentric gambols, jumping and 
pipping about, over each other^s backs, and running round the viper in a circle 
(I may hero mention that the inner hoof of the musk-deer is black and haid 
and as sharp as a knife), and after jumping over the adder for five or six 
minutes, the male strikes it with the fore-foot so rapidly, that the eye connot 
follow it, and the adder is thereby immediately destroyea. He then, with twd 
blowjs, severs the head from the body, after which he displays his triumph and 
satisfaction by a series of gambols round and over the dead adder and then 
lies down. On these occasions the musk-deer is invariably followed by a 
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large buzzard or kite, \7ho, as soon as the deer lies down, flies to and carries 
off the hea!dles8 body of the dead adder to the nearest rock and there devours 
The charge of carnivorousness, laid to the poor musk by the ignorant 
{natives, is thus accounted for and removed. I may add that the favourite 
food of the musk-deer^ is a bulbous kind of wild garlic, for the digging up of 
which nature has provided the male with two small tusks in the upper jaw, 
about three inches long, and of the thickness of a common quill ; with these 
he digs up the bulb, which smells as powerfully, when fresh, as the strongest 
musk, and from this food undoubtedly the glutinous and musky matter con- 
' tained in the bag of the deer is generated. 


To return, however, to our hero, Jung Bahadur, Mr. OUphant describe 
' his brilliant reception by the court of Katmandu; and yet this honourable \ 
.reception was succeeded only a week afterwards, by an attempt made 
jupon his life by Bun Bahadur, one of his brothers, who had acted as 
‘ no minister during his absence in Europe ! Certain it is, both from 
he testimony of Captain Smith and of Mr. Oliphant, that the position 
" Jung Bahadur in Nepaul, where he is now supposed to be the advo- 
te of European manners and civilisation, is at once unpopular and 
zceedingly dangerous. 

Upon his arrival at Nepaul, Jung Bahadoor became the victim of much 
bbloquy. Jealous of the exalted position and influence he had acquired, some 
people about the court conspired to displace him from the comiAand of the 
army ; and in the attempt to accomplish this end, they found a reHy agent in 
one of the men who had accompanied him to England. This roan trumped 
up a story that he had lost his caste by associating, eating and drinking with 

S eople of a low ax^ie^pariahit, in fact— for such he regarded the £i)glbh» 
fothing could be more untrue. ^ ' 

' Jung Bahadoor was a most rigid observer of the usages enjoined by his 
rdigion, never going anywhere unless arrangements could be made for his 
Jdining w'ith his own suite, and in a retired and exclusive apartment. De- 
• uoiinced for his alleged violations of the practices of devout Brahmins, he 
^ook a signal vengeance on his calumniator. Assembling the troops on 
parade, he called the offender before him ; and challenging him to an open 
^accusation, the wretch fell on his knees, declared himself most unworthy, and 
^treated pardon. Jung Bahadoor turned upon him like a tiger, applied to 
him all the horrible epithets with which the llindoo vocabulary abounds, and' 
then commanding some soldiers to throw him to the ground, caused the most 
shocking indignities to be offered to his person. 

This crushed the conspiracy ; and from that time to the present, bo has 
continued uninterruptedly in the possession of his office of commandcr-io- 
ehief. 


Mr, Oliphant, also, after detailing his own personal convictions tliaS 
Jung Bahadur is doing everythii^ in his power to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of his count^men, and to introduce more liberal and enlightened 
yiews with regard to their intercourse with Europeans, giyes melandiolj 
as to the obstacles by which the minister is b^et. ' ^ 

It cannot but be regretted that with so pure aq object he should be totally 
without co-operation from any quarter. The young Iqng,' capable only 
of aiding in nefarioiis schemes, such as those alr^y recounted; can in no 
way comprehend *tna new-fangled philanthropic views minister. 

He cares little about the welfare of his county.; hb^atfwSSnent seems to 
consist in concocting and executing bloody designs, and his mind must be 
so accustomed to these species of excitement that it con scarce do without 
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it. It is unfortunate that the rajah’s hobby should lie in this peculiar direc- 
tion, more unfortunate still that the contemplated victim should be Jung; for 
I presume that there is little doubt that the king’s brother, who was engaged 
in the last conspirac}' against the minister’s lifc--wliich took place a few. day's 
after my visit-— must nave acted with the knowledge, and most probably at tne 
instigation, of his majesty. 

Nor can Jung look to his brothers for support as in times of old : one of 
them, whom he esteemed amongst the most faithful, was, as before mentioned, 

* deeply implicated in the same attempt on his life; and there is no one now on 
whom he can confidently depend in the hour of need except the two youngest 
of the family, who accompanied liim to England, and whom 1 consider tho- 
roughly devoted to his interests. Deserted by his king, who owes.liis 
throqe to him, liis life conspired against by one of his own brothers, bound to 
him by the yet stronger ties of blood, he stands alone a mark for the dagger 
of any one who would win the approval of his degraded sovereign. But his 
bearing is not the less bold, or his eye less piercing, as he makes the man quail 
before him who is that moment planning his destruction. He anticipates the 
fate of his fourteen predecessors ; thfy were all assassinated! His prcdeces-t 
sors, however, did not surround themselves with a guard armed with rifles^^ 
always loaded. In all probability the man who takes the life of the primc»i 
minister will do so at the price of his own. So securely guarded is ho, and sd 
careful of his own safety, that 1 cannot but hope he may live to frustrate the 
designs of his enemies, and to carry out that enlightened policy which, while it 
morally elevates the people, woulcf develop the resources of a country possess- 
ing many natural advantages, in its delightful climate, fertile soil, and indus- 
tnous population. Valleys unvisited by civilisation, save as received through 
the medium of a few semi*barbaroiis travellers, may contain treasures which 
they arc now unknown to possess ; mines of copper, lead, and antimony, now 
clumsily worked, may be made to yield of their abundance ; tracts of uncul- 
tivated lands be brought into rich cultivation, and efficient megns ot transport 
would 'Carry their transport far and wide through the country. Katmandu 
itself Would be on the high road for the costly trade of Chinese Tartary and 
Thibet with tbe.provinccs of Upper India. 

Alas! it is not likely that either Lancaster’s or Purdie’s rifles will long 
|i^tp,g}; the life of a man who is charged with losing caste, who wishes to 
initroduce European customs aqd habits into his country ; who is suspected 
of heresy, is surrounded, by enemies, and is alike feared and hated by 
king! With all his faults, however, we cannot but wish him success 
in his philanthropic objects, and though the result must bo cither a 
revolution favourable to an unlimited ascendancy to power, or a fatal fall, 
still the future career of Jung Bahadur will not now be without interest 
to a wide circle of Europeans. 
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MU. JOLLY GREEN’S ACCOUNT OF HIS ELECTION FOR MUFF- 

BOROUGH. 

1 . 

THE POLITICAL AGENT. 

It will surprise no one who is familiar with the impulsiveness of my 
fervent spirit to learn that, since I made my last appearance in public, I 
have been hewing out a new path to celebrity. 

The restlessness of genius — ^if I may be permitted to say so — has con- 
stantly driven me ahead of iny time, and 1 feel that, to a certain extent, 
I have been a man “ incomprii ^ — a being too subtle and too far-reaching 
to be comprehended by the existing generation. It is, without doubt, a 
public misfortune that anpr one should bo in this predicament, but I have, 
at any rate, the secret satisfaction of knowing that I perfectly under, jind 
tnyselfi and I am sustained by the conviction that the day will come when 
the temple erected to my memory shall be pointed at as the landmark of 
the human race. 1 have already prepared an inscription for the portico 
of that temple, but to mention it just now would be premature, and 1 
turn, therefore, from the realms of idealism to the v»'orld of fact, and — 
not to keep the public any longer in suspense- - 'l ihiuk it incumbent on 
me to state that I have got into Parliament fur p^irposo of achieving 
a brilliant political career. 

Under what circumstances I resolved upon tics course, and how I ac- 
complished ray intention, I shall proceed to iiai.atc. 

The condition of parties, during tlie session wliich has just ended, had, 
as a matter of course, engaged my serious attention, and 1 could not con- 
ceal from myself the fact that the coming man,” who has been so long 

S iromised, had not yet made his appearance. If the leaders of tlio dif- 
brent sections of politicians could have been rolled into one, such a man 
might, perhaps, have resulted, but as this was no less a moral than a phy- 
sical impossibility, it behoved those who had the best interests of tnc 
country at heart to look elsewhere ; and, after fuUy considering the sub- 
ject, I cast my eyes on an individual on whom I felt my countrymen had 
long been gazing. 

That individual was Myself. 

.1 ran over, mentally, the qualities which distinguish some of our prin- 
c^al public rnen^md had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that 
<< aH^iat adorn’dHilie otliers met in me.” I felt that in my person were 
conoHlbed the caution of L — ^rd J — hu, the frankness of G|^h — m, 
t he pl|cim ty of R — b — ck, the astuteness of S — ^bth — ^rp, the wit of 
suavity of C — ^bd — n, the matter-of-fact plainness of 
61— a0t^-^^]4e statesmanship of Ch — sh— Im Anst— y, and the temper 
of the Ir-T-sk'Pr-rg — de ; and to all these attributes were to be added 
an eloquetiee all^^capacity for business that were entirely roy own. I 
was untrammellechfiy official harness, unfettered by red tape, fresh for 
mv work and ready to plunge into political life with all the ardour of one 
ww yeama' for a new excitement 
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The onl^uestion that remained was how to make my self-devotion 
generally kSwn. 

1 was, of coarse, well awm that few persons in the metropolis enjoyed 
a greater share of popularity than, myself : the misfortune, indeed, was 
that I was too popular. Thus had I issued an address to the electors of 
Marylebone, where I at present reside, the next day would have beheld a 
deputation from Lambeth or Finsbury knocking at my door, and the 
exigencies of Parliament would have compiled me to select one, while, 
like the people of Edinburgh, I threw emd water upon the rest. My 
position would have resembled that of the — ^the— the quadruped between 
two portions of provender,— -so 1 came to the determination of not putting 
up for any of the metropolitan boroughs. The same reason that de- 
terred mo from offering myself to the largest constituencies operated in 
preventing me from embarrassing the counties, and I, therefore, resolved 
to specify no place in particular, but leave the question to the good taste 
of the IBrltish public in general. 

I iUJC’^'dingly drew up an advertisement which, by paying for pretty 
handsomely, I got inserted at tlie head of the fourth column of the 
TinuiS.^ whore it figured for several days as conspicuously as 1 could 
desire, and 7 fincter myself, quite took the shine out of “ Iloans and 
Door-mat,” Where the Teuton intermixes with the Slave,” ‘‘ Bocaj. 
— All’s well!” ‘‘Rowley Nowloy,” — “I am an Ass.” end even eclipsed 
“ Slmpi F, npi C, qgi F, &c.," that celebrated hieroglyphic, I have no 
doubt, of diplomteoy. Tt was simply this : * 

“To TDK UnC“NV— Bk— T— IN. ThK COMINO MaN IS 
Risady! At homo froui ten till six daily — Sundays eveepted. AH 
letters addressed (post-paid) to the care of .1 — lly Gr — n, Esquirt\ 
Mcphistophcles Cottage, St. John’s Wood, will be promptly attended to. 
N.fi. A private door round the corner.” 

This advertisement produced its eficct, though not in the first instance, 
exactly in the manner 1 expected. 1 received numerous calls, and a great 
many letters — not all of ^em post-paid, by-the-by — but the majority 
\v<3re applications for the loan of “ a small sum,” to “ humble individuals” 
whom my “ benevolent intimation” had “reluctantly dragged from the 
de][>tbs of a painful obscurity,” and so fortli. These 1 got rid of in a 
summary way, at the cost of a few pounds ; but there were others which 
1 could not so easily sliake off. The intelligent reader will readily 
understand why, when I tell him that niy advertisement liad, in some 
cases, been interpreted in a matrimonial or ^f^a^i-matrimonial sense, 
and that “settlements,” “jointures,” “champagne,” and “ dog-carts,”' 
were subjects which came under discussion when the (fair) applicants 
succeeded in obtaining an interview. As I found that tnis kind of im- 
portunity increased, 1 was obliged to alter the terms of the advertisement, 
and striking out the “ pr vate door round the comer,” I substituted “ No 
female need apply though I am free to admit, such is the p^uliarity 
of the sex, that on the day after thb alteration, the feminine pulls at my 
“ visitors’ bell” were three times as many as they had ever been before. 

At length, after several days of surprised suspense, during which I 
began to wonder what the people of England could really he thinking 
al^iit, I received a letter, in a very formal handwriting — and evidently a 
disguised one — which ran as follows : 
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180, Pail* Stoeet, Jafat 2, 1852. 

** Mr. Topcock, having noticed Mr. J— lly Gr — n’s adv* TO die Times 
of yesterday, will have the pleas'* of waiting on that gentii* at a quarter 
berore eleven to-mo*' m*, when he trusts he shall bo able to communicate 
someth* of mutf advant**.’* ^ 

After reading over this note carefully about a dozen times, in order to 
detect any arriere^pensie that might be lurking in it, I came to the con- 
clusion that the writer was, as the French say, au niveau de mon intelli^ 
gencCf and I answered it forthwith, informing Mr. Topcock that I should 
hold myself at his service at the hour appointed. 

Being fully alive to the yalue of appearances, the importance of which 
I had learnt in the different courts, camps, and vaticans, of Europe, 
where my talent had been displayed, I made my arrangements accord- 
ingly, and, after an early breakfast on the day named, withdrew to my 
study to prepare for the interview. The first thing I did was to order 
Blithers, my butler, to wheel up my Glastonbury reading-chair between 
the windows, in such a position that the cross-light might fall full upon 
the countenance of the stranger, whose inmost soul I should thus be 
enabled to dissect, while my own features and the workings of my mind 
were hidden in impenetrable obscurity. The library table was then 
advanced to an easy distance of the Glastonbury, and besides being 
amply provided with writing-materials, was strewn with a few choice 
books, calculated to impress the stranger with the variety and extent of 
my acquirements. It may be of advantage to those who may one day 
chance to be thrown into a similar situation, if I mention some of the 
works I had selected. There were “ Hobbes ” and “ Sir Thomas Brown ” 
(the younger) of course ; GoCthe's Faust ” (in the original Greek), 
** Lardncr, on the steam-engine,” “ Gulliver’s travels,” “ Thoughts on 
Select Vestries, by a Marylebone rate-payer” (a presentation copy, hand- 
somely bound— at my own expense — in green calQ, Enfield’s Speaker” 
(scarce), “The Newgate Calendar” (a few leaves wanting), “ Johnson^s 
Dictionary,” the “Statutes of George IV., Anno Tertio” (entirely 
uncut), the “Almanach de Gotha” (for 1804), “Professor Liebig^s 
Report on Allsopp’s Pale Ale” (a circular), the “Official Catalogue 
of the Great Exhibition,” « IleaVs List of Bedding,” “ Dod’s Parliamen- 
tary Companion,” and — ^in somewhat satirical juxtaposition, that he 
might see I was up to a thing or two, and not to to done — “ Izaak 
Walton’s Complete Angler.” He who could master this collection — and 
they did not form the fiftieth part of what stood on my library shelves — 
must possess a mind of no common order — a fact which 1 was resolved 
the stranger should feci ; and that he might not suppose these works were 
merely set out for show, three or four of them were open for purposes of 
reference, whiles with a meditative air, I took up my pen and commenced 
the pamphlet called “ Thoughts on the present Crisis,” which, when it is 
published, will, I flatter myself, let in a littie light on the condition of 
public affairs. 

I had got as far as the dedication “ To my esteemed friend, Mr. 
Ridgway, of Piccadilly,” and had just signed myself “ Ignotus,” when, 
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suddenly^ ac^idiog to my instruotioiiy Blithen opened the study-door 
and announcA : 

Mr. Topcock I” 

I started with well-feigned astonishment, threw down my pen, passed 
my han^lpunross my brow, and, for a few moments, gazed vacantly on die 
stranger. Then, as if abruptly recalled from philosophic musings to the 
world of action, I suffered a mplomatic smile to steal vaguely over my 
countenance, and requested Mr. Topcock to do me the honour to take a 
seat. I have since put it to myself, very fluently, whether Lord 
P — ^Im — T — st — n could have done the thing better, and my invariable 
reply has been that he could not 

There was a momentary hesitation on the part of the new-comer— 
which was very natural under the circumstances — before he spoke. 1 
shall take advantage of the pause to give a description of his person. 

Mr. Topcock was a man who might have been supposed to have passed 
the period of middle life, but there was a freshness in his appearance and 
a ruddy hue on his features, which showed, as Gray says in his Ode to 
the Passions,” that even in his ashes glowed his wanton fires;” here 
and there, perhaps, the hyacinthine locks of youth had been slightly 
touched, though by the delicate hand of an ‘‘ Elkington and Co.,” with 
frosted silver, but the general effect was massive, redundant, and prolific. 
His nose, which was florid and squarely chisell^, beetled boldly over a 
capacious mouth, which revealed, when he smiled, a row of Herculean 
teeth. His whiskers were stiff and stubbly, the certain indications of an 
untiring and energetic nature, somewhat foxily-tinged, it might be, 
but well-planted on his cheek. His forehead was broad and unwrinkled, 
his eyebrows thick and shaggy, and the eyes, which ho seemed to have a 
habit of keeping half shut, gleamed with the verdant light of the un- 
ripened gooseberry. His stature exceeded mine considerably, in a stand- 
ing posture, but when we were both seated, the difference was not so re- 
markable; but his figure struck me as bulky and overgrown, though this 
opinion might have had its birth in the recollection of what I was in the 
habit of seeing every morning in the c4evaf-glass of my dressing-room. 
However, taken altogether, Mr. Topcock would have, passed with the 
multitude for. a very personable sort of mm. On his powers of intellect 
I had yet to form a judgment. 

After a couple of preliminary hems, in which he tried to cough away 
the embarassment he felt, he thus addressed me : 

Mr. Jolly Green, I presume ?” he said, inquiringly, for up to the 
present moment the newspaper incognito had been religiously observed 
in our correspondence. 

“ I have that honour,” I replied with dignity. 

“I, dr,” he continued, “am Mr. Topcock— a name,” he added, 
smilingly, pretty nearly as well known, in certain quarters, as your 
own.” 

" I have the measure of this person’s capacity,” thought I; ‘‘he is con- 
ceited — shall wind him round my little finger.” 

I made no observation, however, hut merely bent my head, diplomati- 
cally. 

“ Your advertisement, sir,” Mr. Topcock went on — “your advertise** 
ment, when it caught my eye, struck me as the production of a man of 
an original tom of mind.” 
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Not so bad as I thoughV* said ! to myself. 

** There %vas a species of ^rsuasive home-thrusting in sir, that con* 
vinced me we might do bunness together ; a conviction, dr, which has 
been increased by the practical character, combined with the elegantim 
viUBy of everything 1 see around me.” 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Topcock,” exclaimed I, intemipiSng him,. 

but have you breakfasted ?” 

Hours since, Mr. Green,” was his reply. 

A glass of Madeira and a sandwich?” I asked. 

Not at present, thank you. We will first of all settle the little 
matter that has brought me here.” Then fixing his eyes steadily upon 
me, which he opened ever so little wider, and sinking his voice to a 
whisper, he said : You want to get into Parliament.” 

Mr. Topcock,” replied 1, “ your penetration has not deceived you ; 

I do. 

** And,” he continued, you have not yet selected a constituency.” 

“ It is perfectly true, Mr. Topcock, I have wo#.” 

“ Suppose then, Mr. Green, — I say only suppose — that I knew of a — 
shall we say — borough — a nice little borough — uncanvassed, you know, 
and in want of a-— a statesman like yourself ->to represent it?” 

There are many such,” 1 observed, confidently. 

Hem ! hem ! no doubt, no doubt there are, if one could only put 
one’s finger upon them. Plenty that would jump at ;yow, Mr. Green, as 
far as wishes go ; but we’re a little late in the field, and most of the 
constituencies have, I fear, been tampered with — yes, tampered with, 
that’s my meaning. Fine flowery addresses, easily got up, mean nothing, 
cost nothing but the printing— >no wear and tear of mind, person— or 
pockety — none of the old stuff about ’em,— no boldness, no home- 
thrusting, — all gammon — mere words, — no laying it on thick in the 
right p^e, no opening of people's minds. Ah, Mr. Green, I haven’t 
h^ the pleasure of your acquaintance any great length of time, but it's 
pretty clear to mo that a gentleman of fortune like you— hang it, why 
shouldn’t 1 speak my mind, what’s the use of conferring wUh a gentle- 
man if one isn’t frank and aboveboard — if, as I say, you Jiave a mind to 
go in and win, what’s to prevent you?” 

** You think 1 could?” said I, fixing a piercing, interrogative glance 
on his broad, unmeaning face. You imagine that if I were to make an 
eloquent appeal ” 

** Eloquent! ah, that’s just it; eloquence, of the right sort, is 
exactly what’s wanted. Come, Mr. Green, 1 don’t mind trusting you 
with my secret. I had a letto, only this morning, from a very worthy 
fellow— can pretty nearly do anything he likes with the borough he lives 
in — who was lamenting that there was nobody now-a-days who knew 
how to appeal to an elector^ s feelings. He did ask me, casually, in the 
postscript, if I happened to be acquminted with a good man. I haven’t,” 
pursued Mr. Topcock, thoughtfully — ^**110,1 haven’t answered his letter 
yet” 

'There was a pause for a minute or two^ during which Mr. Topcock was, 
I suppose, collecting his ideas, in order to bring his intellect up, as far as 
it was possible, to the level of mine. • 

There’s no such thing now Mr. Green,” he at length resumed, no 
such thing now as what people used to call * bribery and corruption^’ 
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yxm: knowt. aU: dcmej aiway nidi^llift laift. Paduuneiii put Ifto/ 
out.” 

1 flibmiUiiopB'fla^’’ war raj> 

Vexy good ; just wliat I expected, ’’chuned in Mr. Topcodtr ^^heaidaii 
elector^ are not to be bought now-a-days^ — they shudder at the bare 
idea. By-the-by, Mr. Green, did you see the accounts last week of the 
dreadful fires in Canada?” 

" No,” replied I; ‘‘ what about them V* 

They Imve raised the price of ilmberimmeiisely. Deals axe not to 
be had love or money.” 

Indeed 1” I ejaculated, wondering-what connexion there was. betwesn 
charcoal and politics. 

And without deals,” pursued Mr. Topoock^ aoinoquisinr^ how are 
we to build our hustings ? At all events, tiiey 'll be tremendrasly expen^^ 
sive. Hustings are s part of the British Constitution. I suppose you. 
are aware, "Mr. Green — though of course you are>~that the candidates 
always pay for the hustings ?” 

** Oh, yes,” 1 returned, with a strong matter*of-fiici hmphasia^ not 
sorry to let him see I was well up in statistics—*' oh, yes— hustings, posters, 
and advertisements — those are the three great elements.” 

" Quite right, Mr. Green ; and voters’ conveyances, and— durin^tiiis 
hot weather, there’s an act of parliament provides for that — a littie re^ 
freshment, just to sustain nature.” 

" Oh, of course,” said I, **^people must eat and drink, as well as vote/’ 

" Exactly — ^ha, ha, ha ! so they must ; very good' indeed : and flags, 
banners, and ribbons, I needn’t allude to them* WeU, then, Mr. Green,” 
he continued, taking up a pen, and jotting down numbers while he was 
speaking, "if 1 were, to name a' constituency, ready for the coming 
man”— here he made a long pause, "I suppose you wouldn’t mind 
doing tile regular thing? When 1 say 'regular,’ we must consider the 
advanced price of deals.” 

" Mr. Topcook,” said I, impresrively, "it was not without a motive that 
1 made that stirring appeal, which, as you say, caught ybur eye* Money 
is no oliject to me, provided it be legitimately emplc^ed. You^ I per- 
ceive, are a man of the strictest honouc^and int^ity. Iplace myself in 
your hands. A glance atthat.book will convince you that the sinews of 
war will not be wanting.” 

" Really, Mr. Green, there was no necessity for this,” replied Mr. 
Topeock, repelling my bankers’ bool^ which, however, 1 foriM him to 
examine ; " w^, if yon^nsist^ hem?-— hem— •' balance to the fiOth' ult», tvra 
t^usand' two hundred and forty-one pounds nine and three’— a- venr nice 
little balanee ; yes, sir, 1 will not be premature, but 1 think 1 maw wmiM 
in your ear that I shaff Aortly faavei the pleasure of drinking tne heajtK; 
of the honourable member— for Muffboroug^; that’s tm plaoe^ MSr 
*€ keen,, and you shidl be Ab man I” 

We ms^ each otheris haiids> cordially^ aeross tite^ tables and piwasdf 
the Bumcon together. 

In the course of haS an boor, we had settibd all' tI»^ necesss^. deta&t{, 
midiMgedieadbi oihe9ia80ine.oimy'be8t Ifaddba.^ 1 gave him achadk 
for a tiiousandlpoimd!^ to buy up tinriMuv hefoxethe ^ee rosej^an, at 
ka fidt sure ik would; and with tim steongest expresriona of ooimdiMa 
in the xesuli^ Dfr-Tcpeook todrUe depaatm. 

Aug* — ^VOl*. XGY. NO. CCCLXXZ. 2 & 
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I feUad my »rini and gased ateadCudy on bis him rotroating form* 
'^en he had disa^atea from my tiew, I ezdaioM ; 

« The Tcuoan was right. * It is the priyilege of Mind to trinniph 
om Matter r” 

II- 

1 jUmSAL 90 THE COUirTBT. 


Tbb ancient and independent town of Muffborough, being at least 
fifteen miles distant from the nearest railway station, and accessible only 

a cross-road traversed by one omnibus and a fly, is one of those places 
wmch seem as likely to preserve their antiquity and independence as any 
town in the west ox England. 

On the dissolution of the Heptarchy by William the Conqueror, the 
last of the Saxon kingl^, named Molphus or Muffus (the name is written 
difierenti]^ in Domesday Book** and the Roll of Battle Abbey **), took 
refog^ with a chosen band of gallant followers, in the fastnesses of the 
extensive downs that lie between London and the Land’s End, where he 
founded a oit/^ called after him Muflsbyrig or Mufisburg, which in the 
process of time became corrupted into Mufifborougb, the name it nOw 
Mars. 

The Saxon, or, locally speaking, the MuflSsh character of the inha- 
bitants, is still very strongly mark^, as well in their dialect as in their 
personal appearance ; but, fortunately for themselves, they have preserved 
with these attributes, which are very broadly developed, all the simplicity 
of their honest but unpolished ancestors. 

We do not find Muffborough mentioned as having any particular con- 
cern in the numerous and violent contests*' between the houses of York 
and Lancaster — most probably because it was at a considerable distance 
firom both those places ; but there is no doubt that King Charles L 
sl^ here the night before the battie of Culloden, as a building called 
** The Banquetting House” is still shown, which perfectly accords with 
the jovial disposition of **the merry monarch,” some of whose witticisms 
are preserved inithe archives of the town, and are invariably used at the 
installation of the mayor, and on other remarkable occasions. At what 
time Muffborough fell into the hands of the parliamentary foi^s is not 
certain, but it is clearly established on record that, as far back as the 
irira (ff George III., it returned one member to parliament. 

At present perhaps, it would be a fruitless ttuA to endeavour to 
discover the nature of the constitution of Muffborough at the period 
just referred to; but the oldest inhabitant distinctly remembers that 
writs were issued when he was a young man, for one of them was 
served u^n himself, and the Cage being out of repair, he was locked up 
for the mght in the Pound, from whence he contrived to effect his esea]^ 
with no gTMter damage than an awkward rent in his lower garments. 

In the scale of p^uctiveness Muffborough formerly held a high 
plaee^ as well on account of the delicate texture of its smock-frocks^ as 
RW the durafaifity of its cCrduroys ; hut in the reign of EHaabeth the 
litter; iti^e was put down, the Queen having resolved, after the 

soppresskm Wat Tyler’s rebeBion, that no one sfa^d weir pantaloons 
hot hersdf* It was^ most lik^, owing to the want >of stoutness in the 
nSoim cofduroy, caused by Euzaheth’s edicts that the accident which we 
hive tUintioned occurred to the temporaiy deniaen of the Pound. Be 



thifi BB it may, the cprdU^.tn^e Iiaa revivad^in Hiiffiborbi^t mini 
ibe^ffiaoeful frock is the cmly noaufriettire it now eon boast o£ 

Muffborough is famoiiB &r its aimual &ir, which is held oa tbe lst .o£. 
April ; and so highly have the inhaUtants Cttltivated the aceomplishmmi 
of grinniDg through a horse-coUar, that it is believed there is no other 
place in England can Pome near them. It is aflirmed by Leland, that 
they once challenged ‘*y* renowned Cheshyre cattes to gijime ano 
tonne of beere,” but that the wager was not accepted. 

The town is built on a gentle eminence, and is in shape liko' 
the letter T, coniusting of one street, call^ the High-street, and 
of two others which cross it at the upper end, and bear no name at 
aU.^ It has a market-place, which is well filled with vegetables, as, t 
happen to be particularly aware, and makes a good show of bhu^ pigs on 
the first Wednesday in every month. The piinmpal buildinp;8 are tho, 
workhouse, which, from the chief occupation of its tenants, » supposadt 
to have been erected after the designs of jF?arman ; the almshouses, 
more remarkable for length than elevation ; and the^town pump, of very 
Gothic construction, and as useless as it is old, which occupies a con* 
spicuous position at the loftiest extremity of the High-street. It is, S' 
curious &ot, and has probably some bearing on the maritime discoveries 
of our countrymen, that the handle of the Muffborough pump, wUcb 
is made of cast iron, always points doe -north. 

As I am not writing a Guide to Muffborough” — ^however well 
qualified to do so — I shall not enter into any more local details, further 
than to mention that the geneml style of its architecture is either the 
whitewashed gable end or the square red-brick front; that an open 
gutter — a very valuable contrivance for carrying off the superfluous 
moisture — runs down each side of the High-street, and is crossed, every 
here and there, before the doors of the leading inbaUtants, by a large 
flat stone^ inclined from the pavement; that there axe numerous diurk 
msages leading nowhere; and that the two princip^ inns are “The 
B^’s Paw^ and ** The Green Lion,” the last-mentioned being that 
which was selected for my head quarters. 

The country immediately round Muffborough cannot, perhaps, vie 
with Switaerland for romantic scenery, nor with Lombardy lor fertility ; 

** but those,” as a native historian obsl^cs, ** who can relish a stony soil, 
and have no particular objection to dost in summer and in winter^ 
may, during tnose genial seasons, receive a considerable portion of grati* 
ficalion from the views which the Muffdunkin landscapes afford.” . 

It win be observed, by the preceding extract, that I have availed 
mysdf of the labours of a local antiquary, whose valuable work I have 
consulted; but it & also necessary for me to state that I have derived e 
considerable portion of my information respeclioe Muffborough from ilm 
odmmunieations which were Idndly inade to me by Lawyer Smoaker, the 
<foaimiua of my committee. . ^ v ,. 

I frit that to represent so important a constituency at of 
borough would, ^ui^er any cireamstalioifii» be a high honour, biit,coinii^ 
as J di4 with no tie subsisting between Uie eleefon and 
save that of • congeniality of sentimen^ must gr^y enhance 
anee^oSthe trinn^hover my antegonirt ; fois-ria spite 
sncronnda.my neme^l was not fO; he aSiOired, it seemed^ to wilh 
the course without a stn^gle. 
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' My opponeiit^ pstson of comidmUe local bfltiaim, 

it midered' tfit atnigglb mote iuduoiiti^^ only mi^o ii; mofe 
incitaig.' ifo'batde with tempest has been my happy privilege in all 
the Isading events of my Aeqnered li&» and it was not denied me on 
ride momentotia oecasioir. He was a country squire, named Shovel, and 
serided on hb own aoves at Ktchfork Hall; within three or four miles of 
Mhffborougn; His politics, I need scarcely say, were diametricaQy 
Opposed to mine; bnt^ without 'ch^octeriring tibem more specificall]^ X 
may observe tfaa^ like his colours, they were intensely blue, while mine 
were vividly men. My devotion to my country was sublime, his was 
sufficiently ridiculous— « ffisdnetion which niOTOwed the neutral ground 
on which we fought, but made our conflict ra^ the fiercer. 

see,” said Mr. Topcoek, as we sat at breakfast, chez moi^ on the 
morning after the conference which I have already described — “ I see 
Aat the nomination for Muffborough is fixed for the 7th; the time is 
short, but we must make the most of it. 1 havev prepared the rough 
dmi^t of an address for you, which I will send off to the papers as soon 
a» itr is copied out fair ” 

An unnecessary trouble,” I observed, with a benignant smile ; I 
haven’t embarked m this cause without knowing what are the duties 
attached to it. While you and the rest of the world were slewing, last 
night, I was consuming the midnight oil ; and thb is the result.*’ 

' With these words 1 opened my treasury despatch-box, which I had 
bought only the day before, and drew forth a sheet of paper on which I 
had already drawn out the address he meditated. It was couched in 
these words: 5 


Elbctors of Mctffborouoh, 

A stranger io yoUy though not, I flatter myself, to Fame, the prompt- 
ings of aa. ardent nature have impelled me into the vortex of politics, to 
redeem you from the bonds of the oppressor, and raise you in the scale 
humanity. Too long has the galling yoke of slavery weighdfi down yoilr 
manacled limbs. I come to rend those chains, ana restore you to your- 
erihres. But how, let me ask you, free and independent electors — ^how is 
this to be done?' You have read, no doub^ in your .£aop — that 
vahiaUe pcfiitical oade-mecum, that * blessing to (the) mouiers’ of 
electors— you have read, 1 say, how Hercules, one day, stuck in the mud 
vAib' Ming across the country— it might have been such a country as 
yours, oromm fox-hunters ana independent electors,— and how, when he 
was i^]^*lMfilfindied in the clajr, he calllsd upon somebody to help him 
0 utn|^. On &at oocarion — and it was * the proudest day of his lifir/ 
Idatei say— a ceuntiymmr who was standi w By quaintly observed : * The 
to* get out of that fix, friend Eforculiss, is to help ycuirselfP 
Aireffies^hhnMdiatdy put* his shoulder to the wheel— of his dog-cart— 
aad at once became m,t glorious character, v freeman. Such^ brofiSnr 
afc eten g is-yoUfpoiifioii; You must help yourselves out of the ' sfough 
of^idsi|K»# i^t^ have so hrq'OMn immersed; but if you tttl 

.to do eo by yom cfwn energies Iau wen to stimulate you. BGusbttte 
stfosft4Anf%dietiiaed'^^ mine accents to lewaaed 

ifrem^ whfili pu plaoe me at fhetc^'^of iSm jpolL My ^'detested’ rival— 
Xuie lllilr fonn ifr e^^fieraud inmpeiident sente,, fin peSstoally I have 
the h^hest respect for his character, though until yesfordiqr' f ^ 
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igiioraatoF Us ragtenee-^y ^ rind’ lif» Owy tril n% atiiitrii 

iigrioritqriit; bewaie lest he tmtyaia like fab ow^ If he ifaf^etee 
^th the goad, retort withyour horns, hold mea of MoffboAiigh t Drmi 
him from between the stilts of his own plough, buriiharxow him iriA fab 
oem implements^ dig it into him with lb own ^bde^ winnow him •through 
hb own sbre^ thnm him with hb own flail, jntch it into him with -m 
own fork, grind him in hb own milL He reckons upofl your yotsf 
as if Im had sown them broadcast; 'arise, .brother husbandmen, and 
diow him that the few he i^ps have been only drilled, in small, darki ^ 
separate hobs^ shunning the light of day. I am not a mere praorieal 
imiiculturbt like Squire Shovel, but, bt me tell you, sons of the et^ 
that I am something more. I am the advocate of every measure for 
fitttening the farmer without stintmg the meal of the meriianio. 'While 1 
thrust my hand into no man’s pocket for] rent, I levy no dbtress upon . 
the tythe^igs of the houseless poor, .duoxious to relbve all classes from 
pressure^ I trampb ujgon no man’s com. I am for everything. Not only 
wotdd I remove yoiv civil dbabililbs, but gladly sweep away all that are 
uncivil. My pnnriples, in a word, are these : to humanise, improve^ 
ebborate, and enbr^ my species ; and if ever the destinies of thb grei^ 
and happy countiy would be entrusted to my guidance — as I feel assur^ 
thw one day will be— relv upon it, my sea-girt companions, that yon 
will then have at the helm a pitot who can and will weather she storm. 
In the mean time, brother electors, prepare your plumpers, and on the 
day of election record them for 

Tour obedient and faithful Servant, 

« JoLiiT Gbbxw. 

Mephbtopheles Cottagei St. John’s Wood, 

July 4, 1852.” 

What do you think of that, Mr. Topcock ?” I exclaimed, as soon as I 
had finished; *^that will make a dight sensation in Muffborougb, 

I fancy.” 4 

Slight, sb 1” replied my agents on whose countenance it was difficult 
to say i^t emotion was uppermost; ’^^dight’ isnottheword— say rather 
^stuuning.* I beg your pardon, Mr. Green, but 1 really did imagine— 
though f was in same degree prepared — ^ibat even you could have pro- 
duced 80 — so— so remarkable a composition.” 

thought not,” I observed, with an ab of quiet triumph. **Toaare 
of opinion, then, tiiat it will tell ?*’ 

<< Perfectly,” returned Mr. Topcock; it b exactly what an election 
address oug^t to be; grand and mbly, looming large with possibilities, 
hut committing you to nothing ; figurative, vague, and eloquent Tbeih 
b nothing in mt address that the other side can, by any powilnlky, by 
hold of.' I call it aa fine a piece of that soft of writing as the humen 
pen b capai^ of producing. I couldn’t have done it mysi^ Beally, the 
newqpapera ought to admit it for nothing; hut they won’t, that’s tfae 
worst of it; the b^ter tlgpe things^aie dims, the more tiiey make yon pay 
fer’eoi.” 

‘V.Wdl, my Mend,” said I, ’’that can’t fasfariped. Neveeurind tfap 
expei^ b U hut a tribute to gemu 

Tou’ie right,. Mr. Qceen. You’ie a sort of peraoa I dh ]b|» 4odo 
fautinesa with. Ify-tberby, we shaU'want albtb more of that hafaiiiea at 

Auy. — ^voL. zoY. no. coolzzjLi 2 l 
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<SjQiilug^& There’ll petty ^ eecret aenoeenimey and enndiiei^ 
yea know. It’s all nonBOM to talk about an ebetioii coitbg nathwgL 
It mus^ costAoinetlttng. I Iia?en*t been at ihu eort of thing &r thirty 
yean withoat finding Mo/ out.** 

Don’t mention I replied. The man who wouldn’t lay down hie 
cash finr hia country is unworthy to be called her zepxesentaibYe. How 
much do you want?” 

<< A noble aentimenty Mr. Green. How much ? Suppose we say-^ 
another^hey ?-«^oiher thousand ?” 

Not to detain the public with financial detailsi let it suffice that I gave 
Mr. Topoook a carie Mamcie for conducting all the expenses of the 
election. A little private memorandum also passed between us, by which 
I bound myself to lodge to his credit the sum of five hundred pounds the 
day after 1 took my seat in the House of Commons. It was the least I 
oomd do for one who was exerting himself so much in my cause, to the 
neglect, as he said, of all his other clients. 

:**Now, Mr. Green,” said he, as he put up his pocket-book^ I have a 
favour to ask of you. You must dine with me to-wy. 1 want to introduce 
a you to Smoaker, the leading attorney at Muffborough ; does all my busi- 
ness there ; happened to be in town just now ; the very man to be chairman 
of your committee ; he’ll be delighted with you, and you with him. We’Jl 
settle the whole plan of the campaigu together. I’ll put you in Smoaker’s 
hands, and then the sooner you ^ to the country the b!kter.” 

1 did not hesitate to accept this friendly invitation, and a very pleasant 
dinner we had. Topcock’s claret was excellent, and Smoaker and I soon 
came to an understanding. I saw that he was just the man for my purpose, 
and drew him out accordingly. Indeed, so completely was he fascinated 
by my conversation and manners, that I believe there was nothing in the 
world he would not have promised to do for me, when, after shaking 
hands a great many times, we sqiarated for the evening. 


in. 

AJrafiB A TREMENDOUS 8TBU0GLE, I WBITB MTSELV 


People who are unaccustomed to trace effects to their causes, would 
have felt the profoundest astonishment at witnessing the electrical effect 
which my presence excited in Muffborough, when, on the third day after 
tiie appearance of my address in TAe Mt^borough Gazette, *1 entered 
that loyfd city. Topcock and Smoaker had already preceded me, and 
been busy, as they told me, in canvassing the electors ; but I very well 
knew what it was that had so suddenly rendered me popular amongst the 
honest and unsophisticated burgesses. The shaft that is l»rbed by true 
doqttenep never fiuls to hit the bull’s-eye of the public u^d; and that 
mine had dbn^ so was plain to the meanest apprAension. To whair 
other miM optdd be ascribed the demonstiatioiis in my ffivour which 
every turn,? Wxj should the wives of even the hnmbleri; 
of* have put on new s^wns on the very day^ of mj arrival ; 

their husl^dB have been nndeasiiigly occupied in drinking 
m|^tfai, in the sfetongest beer that the tap of the Green Lion affivdad 
ihould the boys m the streets have assembled beneath my windows, 
»a shointed my name tiH thi^ w^ hoarse^ when I seal^ia^ dm 
ftw wUffi diey so msffiy sm^ 





But betides these puMie proofii of attadm^nt to my penon, I reedvedi 
the nmt encoiiie|;iDg admiimees from mj Top&Kik tdd irfiiiftiti 

he had paid a Tint to every^one of the tero haedxed and sixty-five zegit*' 
tesed emeton^ all of whom had sworn xmt to give* fiieir rotes to mjr 
adrenary, leaving it pretty certdn tihat they were intended for me. ' 

^ Tim he sai^ are a body whom it » not difficult to persuade 

to' (heir own advantage. They see m yon, Mr. Green, a thoroogbt 
Liberal ; andl have taken care they shall ml that your principles are so. 
A narrow, and, as I may term it, a close-fisted policy is not the thingfor 
Ihe men of Muffborougn, who are themselves eminently open-faancm t 
the^ would ill deserve to be ten-pound householders if they were not. I 
hebeve, when the Reform Bill was carried, the assent of the men of Muff- 
boron^ to that valuable measure was mainly obtained by the insertion of 
the ten-pound clause. I think, Mr. Green,** he continued, smilingly, ^^that 
I can promise you one-half of the constituency ; and when the Man in 
the Moon comes out, it will go very hard if we can't at least divide the 
remainder.” 

The Man in the Moon !” I exclaimed ; you speak in riddles. Be 
so kind as to explain.** 

** Excuse me, Mr. Green,’* he replied, ** that is one of our little toys- ^ 
teries ; the Man in the Moon is a particular friend of yours, though 

? m may not happen to be acquaint^ with him. Every one knows 
om — ^hem — hem ; what I mean is, that he is a distinguished stranger, 
who takes a great interest in your election ; he is very influential with 
the Mufis, especially the ten-pounders. Incoff., Mr. Green, incosi , ; you 
imderstand me.” 

So saying, he tapped his nose significantly with his forefinger, and 
gave me two or three expressive winks, as much as to say that the Man 
in the Moon was somebody who must be nameless. I rapidly compre- 
hended him, and saw at a glance that he was alluding to one of the 
liigbest personages in the realm, rither Pr — nee Alb — ^rt or the Pr— me 
— ^n — Bt — ^r; but reasons of state of course kept mo silent, and, remem- 
bering the old proverb, I merely nodded in reply. 

My committee, who dined with me every day Airing my^ canvas^ and 
who were tihe jolliest set of fellows I ever met with, were in the highest 
^irits at die brilliant prospect which lay before me ; and Lawyer Smoaker, 
as he coupled my name with the new House of Commons, gave it as his 
decided opinion that it only rested with myself to turn Mr. Sh— w 
.vre out of the Sp — k— r’s chair on the very first night of tho 


Time is one thing which, as may well be supposed, 1 did not omit, itt 
prosecuting my personsd canvass, and that was to pay mv respects to the 
softer portion m my constituents ; *nmther will it startle the public to^ 
ham duBt my efforts were h^y suecessfol. I think it is a toierabfy 
w^-aseertdaed foct that the foir tfex are not absolutely impregnabh, asn 
Si for as my own eaperienee goes^-^mt perhaps I may be excused from 
DBL Ais Bttlriect, discretion being my motto as well in db 

in poKlicu w^oie. 1 say nofiiing, dierefeie, of my interviare 
with pretty Mrs. Mk---rto— 4ce^ the wife of dw chief b— kr-r of MtdP 
bomq^b^ of. whom T ovdered ,o hnndied-wes|d^t of p. 
n0idattd:i^piopnidnidm^ jtmmfopepsfo^ 
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town; neitlier Aall I deaerilite the, Boene .thai took riaee between 
dioiie fftsdnetifig rival Miis B«*^bb of the H**»gh-Btnie!t, 

nd Miss T*-ckr-^r, of the straet without , a name, when they quatreilled 
• lor my &youn (I mean my poCti^ ones, though I might, perhap s — bat 
no imtter),. a ftud which I healed by requesting eaeh to ime as- matiy 
as she could find hands to employ in the work;, nor shall the publm 
accuse me of vanity.; in repeating what Mrs. Sw— tbr— d, the buxom 
b-^tch — r’s wife, said about my. uncommon pluck,’’ when I paid her the 
compliment of requesting an unlimited supply of. r — mpst— ks and 
k-^-Hon — ys for the luncheons at the f ^ Green Lion,” on the day when the 
firee and independent burgesses were called upon to . exercise their elec- 
toral rights. It may be enough for me to say, that 1 won all hearts, and 
that the name of Green became thenceforward a household woid in 
M[uffborough. 

The day of nomination at length arrived. Although I knew the im- 
portance of the stake for which I was playing, and how entirely my 
countiy’s welfare depended on the issue, 1 met the morning with an 
aspect as serene as that of nature herself. It is true that I had directed 
the Boots to call mu early, for I was desirous of going over, in the privacy 
of my chamber, the heads of the speech which I was shortly to deliver ; 
and as soon as he had performed nis function, I sat up in bed for the 
purpose. I had, however, scarcely broken ground with the words, 

Brother Electors,” when I heard a considerable scuffling and pattering 
of feet on the pavement beneath my bedroom window, which looked out 
upon the market-place. My impression was, that some of the most 
sealous of my supporters were assembling to offer me a serenade, and I 
paused in my oration to listen to the welcome tribute; but though I heard 
the sound of voices ascending, I could not exactly make out the words. I 
therefore stole quietly out of bed, and gently approaching one of the 
windows, raised it a little, while I concealed myself behind the curtain. 
The sounds arose again ; yet, nearer as 1 now was to the enthusiastic 
choristers, 1 seemed as far off as ever from catching the meaning of the 
song. The Muff borough dialect, thought I, must be singular^ broad, 
thus to evade the acuteness of my ear! Again 1. listened, but, except a 
kind of nasal chant, now rising clamorously, and then subsiding into faint 
tones, like the last efforts of an expiring violm, I could make nothing out 
of it • 

I will take a peep at the singers,” said 1 to myself, and, at any rate, 
see if 1 cannot understand them.’* 

Cautiously removing my nighcap, that I might not be caught en dis- 
hAbilky if accidentally discovered by any of the Muffborough ladies who 
chanced to be amongst the musicians, 1 peeped from behind the curtain ; 
but^ to my extreme surprise^ not a human being was visible, though the 
voices were louder than ever. I was now determined, coAie qui coutef to 
find out who the serenaders were, and fairly thrusting my head out of the 
Mndow, mmd eagerly up and down. I lun not prone to superstition, nor 
hpt* to hraeve in ocular deceptions ; but what I saw was dliher preter- 
haturel ot strai^y delusive, for, except aflodc.of cackling geeie, and a 
W granting .famefc the market-place- was entirely empty. These 
etmoying hrabei ^pmBjs^,, I suppose, that. I had come to Jbed thorn, 
act up aleiid noise on sering me; but ikey took nothing by their motion, 
ifovT shunmed Ae window, down in their feces and w^ bark agaia.. to 
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bedt thphnigbly di^uifeed wUh the ' iiiteiTapttoi, wUoli had entitdy 
driren ihy intended epeeoh out df my head. * 1 imagine, lAer this, that i 
nmfthavefidlettodeep^ tothe neat mihg Irecsollect wos'aloud hn^ihkiog 
at my door, and die weH^own acoante of BIithen» infoimiag tnei that 
mne o'eloek had stniek, and that the eommiitee wer^imitmg 
ferme^ before they escorted me to the btaidnga ^ 

Of (^une I made short work of my toilette when I found myself that 
Oalled by my country, and in less than ten minutes 1 was encircled 
my mends, sustaining nature with prime rashers of Muffborottg^ 
bacon. It was well diat we made plqr ; for before the nrooess of masti^ 
ciLtion had been ten minutes in operation, the sound of music — real 
music jthis time— -was heard, accompanied by the shouts of the multitude 
Smodcer jumped up and rushed to the balcony. It was my own bond 
that was advancing along the High-street, like an avalanche down Moiuit 
Muic. As quick as li^tning 1 dashed into the balcony after Smdakei^ 
and taking off my green velvet cap, waved it in the air, while I uttered 
.three Brinsh cheers. The Muffborough men took up the signal, and 
rent the air with their cries, while at the same moment the g^allant band 
struck up the well-known melody of See the conquering Hero oome^” 
a compliment which I acknowledged by saluting and ^cheering mcore 
vigorously than ever. The cortege speedily assembled in Jront of the 
Green Lion, to form in order of procession. Smoaker’s activity w'as un- 
paralleled. He was here, there, and everywhere, in a moment ; now 
senying the ranks of the non-electors, now deploying the columns of the 
ftee and independent burgesses ; now throwing the right in front, now 
ddng the left the pivot Ton o’clock struck, and I issued from the 
portico of the Green Lion, radiant with animation and full of martial fixe* 
It was a sea of green in every direction : green were the banners, green 
the ribbons, green the electoie, and g^reener than all bsysulf. If 1 had 
bad a sword 1^ my side, I should have drawn it at that moment ; but 
unfortunately X was not standing for the county, so there wm no pretext 
for wearing one. En revanche^ 1 kissed my hand and smiled upon the 
ladies, who waved their kerchiefi and fluttered their ribbons in reply, 
while the raqn of MuflFboxough shouted their cri degufirred “Green 

forever!” i , i? i x 

The procession then moved on. First came a phalanx of non-electors, 

tfaree-aml-three, the sacred colour of the Moslemab streaming from thmr 


banners themselves were worthy of the utmost admiration. On one of 


t»tyeify my hoatality to dew brew!} on •third, I wm gywen t^mA M 
IHtidi pontliieab, ttempling oft • triple crown, to agnrfymj^ 

Popenri and on'olburtb, I stood fenrwd in di* wy *** 
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Mr> JoUg CNenU Aecmavt qf his 

seconder, appeared the Hero of tiie Day ! After thia it is aearoelj woftfa 
ifliSe to particolaTise anybody else. 

' It was not far to the hu6tiQ|^ but owioff to the popular entbasiasoa 
whieK caused the procession to halt repeatedly, it was some time before 
we reached them, which we did, it seems, simidtaneously* with the other 
party, who cu£ but a very sorry figure, the only allegory they could 
muster being conveyed by the tune of Hooray for the Bonnets of 
moo -a ridiculous* anadironism, which might have answered very well 
at John o’ Groat’s or the Land’s End, but was quite out of place in 
Muff borough.. It would have formed a fine subject for Yandervelde or 
SBr Thomas Lawrence, had cither of them been present, the moment when 
I first encountered my antagonist on the hustings^ which my money had 
paid Jbr^ a fact which he little knew, or he would have trembled where 
he stood, as, indeed, I think he did. We glared at each other privately, for 
a nfioment, beneath the shadow of our head-pieces, and then, with ready 
^simulation, converted these deadly scowls into the semblance of a 
ftiendly greeting. 

^ 1 am at home her^” said T, in a tone of deep meaning which my 
adversary was unable to fathom. ^ Animosity is for the battle-field. Mr. 
Shovel, accept my hand !” 

I accompanied these words with the proffer of my stalwart palm, and 
the magnanimity of my coiidi](Ct elicited deafening shouts from the mul- 
titude. Mr. Shovel shook it in some confusion, and then retired to his 
side of the hustings. 

Being the older man of the two, my antagonist’s name was put up first. 
He was proposed by Mr. Poleaxe, a Conservative butcher, and the sworn 
foe of the Liberal Sweetbreads. The man made a slaughtering kind of 
speech, as if he was killing a calf, instead of supporting a ftiend. The 
seconder was a farmer, named Gumpshire, who wore a very bad hat, and 
talked worse language — but it was quite good enough for the occasion. 
Then came my turn. Smoaker proposed me. Smoaker was eloquent ; 
Smoaker was strong ; I could hardiy have done it better myself. My 
seconder was Mr. Spinner, the eminent wheelwright*; and he, too, turned 
ihe agricultural party over and over, as if they had been sq much hay, 
and his was making it. 

The nominations made, Mr. Shovel stood forward. He told the electors 
that no one loved Muff borough so well as he ; and splendidly hooting at 
hkn in reply, they asked him what he had ever done for it ? Be said ha 
was for preserving all the institutions of the country, and was reminded 
of being an.unmitirated game«preserver. He said he would support 
Usd Church, and straightway was asked where was his subscription fiw the 
steeple ? About the extension of the franchise, he didnot think it espe* 
dien t -— ■ Here he was interrupted by such a roar of impatience, that 
every syBable he afterwards uttered was lost in the din ; azul thoroug^^ 
dmomnted by his reception, Mr. Shovri withdrew to devour that mom* 
fiea&m. which was increased in a tenfirid degree when thb soruLaJS 
CAmzDAlFX, ^raeefully bowing, advanced to the front of the hnstingia 

What X said I need not lec^itulate. The arguments 1 made use of 
Ism ever rinne furnish^ the Times with mnterius for kadUsy artieisSr 
which are even yet exhausted; winie ftar editor of the Ms^fbomtgh 
who was standing with sht of h» best repofhm at my eUm, 
wai]basdl»ib^m,rdMt&r wit sasisssmsmth and JuSKant gihid^^ 



dispW, lie was coimneed that not «m (he {eresent ^ 

the Eizch — r was a matdi for me^ and in the next ninstbei^ cf Ids 
paper he senously adnsed him, in a notice .to oortespondenUf, to look to 
Ids lanrtis. At the close of my speech a tiiow of han ds was taken, and 
dedared, as a matter of course, to he in my fayour; on which a poll 
was demanded on the p^ of Mfr Shovel. Then came a scene of 
tremendous coofunon. Blues made a rutii at the hu8tinjg8,-as if 
with the intention of attacking |he popidar candidate, bat were ^lantlj 
met and driven hack the indomitable Greens; fistiicuffii wmw €d> 
changed, cabbage-stalka darkened the air, vituperative emthets Sew 
about like wildfire, and at one moment a strong disposition eaowed itself 
on the. part of the civic authorities to read the Riot Act^ a course which 
was only prevented by two circumstances; first, the fiict that there vrm 
no troops in the town to fire upon the Blue mob, and next, that the 
moment the sulnect was mentioned, the aforesaid Blue mob took to their 
heels, and left me field of victory to tbo triumphant Greens. 

It was now that the real, stirring business which had thrown me upon 
the regards of the Nation began, and my marvellous activity, aided in a 
minor degree by Topcock and Smoaker, developed itself. As 1 descended 
from the hustings to the tune of There’s a good time coming, boys,’’ 
Topcock whispered in my ear that the Man in the Moon had arrived ; 
** but,” he added, ** I recommend you not to notice him ; he knows what 
he’s about. Shovel’s party is stronger than J thought for, so our friend 
will have to lay it on pretty thick.” 1 understood diplomacy too well to 
interfere with another minister’s department, and could only express my 
thanks by a grateful look. I must now,” said Topcock, ** loo« up the 
outlying voters : we must get all the doubtful ones first.” Space does not 

r ^rmit me to describe all the manoeuvres which, like another Hannihal, 
performed, iu conjunction with Smoaker, to secure the unsophisticated 
Muffi, who would otherwise have fallen victims to the arts of the opposite 
party ; but 1 will mention one instance. Topcock, by moans of an argu- 


ment which ho assi 
though what it was 


me his experience had always found successful, 
would not tell me, had obtained the promise of a 
vote '"from a most respectable elector, named Porker, whose only fiiiling 
—if it could* be called one during the late hot weather — was a manifesta- 
tion in fiavour of strong beer. Mr. Porker resided on jus own farm, 
eating, drinking, and smoking, like another Cincinuatus, and not devoting 
himself with remarkable energy to anything else. As long as he re- 
mained in his Sabine retreat, it was evident to myself and Smoaker that 
he could not be depended upon to go to the poll. His iuelination and his 
intellect, feebly as it glimmered, would have led him to record his vote 
iu favour of ^*the popular candidate;” but it was difficult to make hina 
understand who that was, and, moreover, he might be waylaid, if he aefe 
out unaccompanied. 

0a ^ evening before the election, havbg given it oat tiiat I 
engaged ki writing despstidiee, I borrowed a cap and ffowa Aom. ^ , 
landlady of the Green Lion, and, sfip^g out by a pnvate way, /m-^ 
cseded to the residciiioa of Mr. Podeer. Acoessil^ as I undemS^ Jbe 
was, to fieanele hhmffishments, I emom^iced operations by 
Iiidi melody of << Wake, deax^ wake,” beneatii Ids kitti^ ^upejk 
brought him outtide ; and once acrom his thrediold, ebang^g axr;t^^ 
•< Coine unio^hese yellow sandi,^’ I inveigled him to a loneljr 



howM^ caBei Ae ^Xuffbomig]i Setowt,*^ wfam JKBdim nA ^ 
Area tfiMfoi fellowen whom bo baa vetmne^ aowa imiiaAod Vm io 
<MoAo jojrs of Iho flowing coil, and whiff ** the gom-od!^^ ehiboiique^*^ 
ia iMttb 4m mdont Aat he whs not an a conditicn to fctum homo that 
wvettidg. In Aa mean time the ShoraBm had aiirtomided Mir. Porker^a 
flondow, and mmained all night in hta garden, intondiog to grab him the 
flnt tUng in the morning. When that mombg came, bo wair condneted 
tnm '*thB Muff borough Seipent^^ to the polTing-boofli, and the flint 
bumas who teatified in my flavour to the purity of deetion waa Mr. 
PoiSor, of Omntwell. 

But feminine iaadnation and hairelled beer were not ibe only indiM* 
menta held out to make the men of Muffborough take a etateamaium 
Tiow<d the gmt question which impended. I diambuted myself amoB|fll 
tliefii, and, without oommitting mvaelf by a single definite promise, whicb 
wnadd hare amounted to intimidation,'^'' threw out such lures of colonial 
governments^ fat livings, military commands, and judirial appointments^ 
tnat^ I feel proud to say it, I must have gained over nearly every man 
who afterwards voted for me } and many a future Archbishop of Canter- 
boiy and Duke of Wellington is at tins moment in expectation of the 
episcopal truncheon or the military mitre. 

OooUheaded as I am by nature, my brain still whirls when I think of 
Ae ftantie excitement of Muffborough on the memorable 8th of July: 
bow at one moment all seemed lost, when &t Mrs. Pcdeaxe, in her bran 
new earriagcb came driving in from her ^^oountiy seat;** Marrowbone 
Ball, wiA a doaen tamip*meding farmers, who^ at the last moment^ 
IsmsI^ deserted me for Mr. Shovel ; and how their defection was remedied 
when flo^oaker, on a gallant grey, apMared wiA a eori^ of fifteen 
eieolond Bfaidien^ whose arrival tumea the Waterloo of Muffborough 
agm in my &vour. On a moderate oalculatioD, I made seventy-two 
speeAcc that day, eaA under Ae inspiration of its own glass of brandy- 
iiiid^waler, and without Ae lucidity <n my brain being mverted floom its 
tomed cunwnt At leogA four oVslock strajApAe last man was 
l<«-*Ae retuming officer received Ae lists, JRto Ae maddening 
_bt qf Ae patriots of Muffborowh, it was flound ffmt I had gained 
'9ay 1^ a majority of onn! l%e countenanees of Ae Shovellera 
I and the Chwen Band, at my suggestion, immedudely stmA up the 
Iriva tune of ** Ob, dear, what can the matter beT woich was played, 
1 am happy to say, in fbe most sardonto manner wfaieh wind-instru- 
meatt are o^^aUe> > ■ ■ ■ 

I am now tepoiing on my laurels, undisturbed by the allegations of 
^Jbe Muffborough Soetpimi*' that my cdeotion was gained by " bribety 
" Oonmption’V^ pssfeetly absurd accusation, fixr not a sniffing was 
i tW meio a sb^ elector, nor would the hmieat Mows, I am con* 
JMvre aegeptw Ae smallest coiu of Ae realm in exchange fbr 
votas, WiA equal eoQ^6iiipt,g;}so, I treat Aem 
.ija^tlie eiae of Porker, Aough a netition, I am told, is 
umiApie. mianlw to my r—y— 1 oc m— •nj-'Hri-HP-*-! 

ly whsft I my M 
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